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PREFACE. 


This  bulletin  deals  with  the  teaching  of  cooking  for  home-making 
purposes  in  the  day  and  evening  classes  of  the  vocational  school. 
Throughout  the  bulletin  vocational  school  will  be  used  as  a  term 
which  includes  both  industrial  schools  and  household-arts  schools. 

Vocational  schools  include  all  agricultural,  industrial^  commercial,  and  household- 
arts  schools  the  controlling  purpose  of  which  is  to  fit  for  useful  occupations,  and  which 
deal  with  pupils  above  14  years  of  age  and  below  college  grade. ^ 

This  discussion  recognizes  that  vocational  schools  for  girls  are  of 
two  types: 

(1)  The  industrial  school,  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  manual  wageworker  in 
the  trades  and  industries  and  in  the  household. 

(2)  The  household  arts  school,  which  fits  for  nonwage-eaming  occupations  connected 
with  the  household. 

In  certain  communities  there  are  found  schools  attempting  to  give 
both  kinds  of  instruction  under  one  roof  and  within  one  organization. 
In  such  case,  for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  each  of  these  groups 
will  be  regarded  as  a  **unit  school" — one  an  industrial  school,  the 
other  a  school  of  household  arts. 

While  the  industrial  school  is  mainly  concerned  with  training  girls 
to  become  wage  earners  in  industry,  it  also  gives  its  pupils  more  or 
less  instruction  in  cooking  for  home  making.  In  the  school  of  house- 
hold arts,  cooking  is  a  most  important  factor  in  the  training  for  home 
making.  The  instruction  given  these  two  groups  differs  not  §oj2Jii^ 
in  method  or  content  as  in  the  amoimt  of  time  devoted  to  the  subject. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bulletin  to  discuss  the  conditions  which 
underlie  the  necessity  for  instruction  in  cooking,  to  define  the  aim  of 
such  instruction,  and  to  offer  suggestions  that  may  be  of  service  to- 
ward the  final  solution  of  the  problem.  At  the  same  time  it  is  recog- 
nized that  the  final  solution  will  probably  go  far  beyond  any  plans 
suggested  in  these  pages.  Section  VI  (p.  26)  is  intended  to  be  of  direct 
assistance  to  vocational  schools  contemplating  instruction  in  cooking; 
it  gives  plans  and  estimates  which  have  been  employed  for  construc- 
tion, together  with  a  detailed  list  of  equipment  and  utensils. 

This  paper  is  not  concerned  with  the  training  of  professional  cooks, 
nor  with  training  for  the  wholesale  production  of  food  as  required  in 

1 A  tentative  statement  of  principles  and  policies  issued  by  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotioo  of 
Industrial  Education,  February,  1913. 
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restaurants  and  bakeries.  While  this  is  a  legitimate  piirpose  of  trade 
instruction  in  cooking,  as  yet  there  ha^  been  little  or  no  demand  upon 
the  vocational  school  by  workers  wishing  skill  of  this  kind. 

This  discussion  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  teaching  of  cooking  in 
the  prevocational  or  the  continuation  school,  nor  is  it  concerned  with 
such  instruction  in  the  grades  or  in  the  high  school,  except  as  the 
method  used  in  these  schools  is  carried  over  into  the  vocational  school 
and  there  used  as  one  method  of  training  girls  and  women  for  home 
making.  Excellent  work  has  been  done  in  these  schools  by  the 
methods  commonly  employed,  and  it  is  not  the  intention  of  this  paper 
to  enter  this  field  either  for  the  purpose  of  criticism  or  suggestion. 

For  assistance  in  collecting  material  for  this  publication  acknowl- 
edgment ,is  gratefully  due  to  the  following:  Miss  Laura  Parker, 
head  of  the  cooking  department,  Boardman  Apprentice  Shops,  New 
Haven,  Conn.;  Miss  Mary  H.  Brown,  principal  of  Girls'  Trade  School, 
Somerville,  Mass.;  Mrs.  Eva  White,  Sfate  agent  for  Girls'  Industrial 
Schools,  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education;  and  Mr.  D.  E.  Clark, 
John  E.  Bassett  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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I.  HOME  MAKING  AS  A  VOCATION  FOR  GIRLS. 

The  education  of  the  girl  who  comes  to  the  vocational  school  is  a 
double  problem.  It  must  include  training  in  two  distinct  vocations, 
neither  of  which  can  be  considered  sufficiently  permanent  to  justify 
n^lect  of  the  other.  The  training  in  either  one  of  these  vocations, 
moreover,  is  not  adequate  preparation  for  efficiency  in  the  other. 

As  compared  with  the  boy,  the  future  of  the  girl  admits  of  a 
variety  of  adjustments: 

(1)  She  may,  like  the  boy,  go  into  the  industry  to  remain  as  long 
as  she  is  physically  able. 

(2)  She  may,  and  most  often  does,  go  into  industry  for  a  short 
period,  variously  estimated  at  from  three  to  seven  years,  and  then 
permanently  become  a  home  maker. 

(3)  Having  left  the  industry  for  her  own  home,  circumstances  may 
compel  her  to  return  to  wage  earning. 

(4)  She  may  be  under  the  necessity  of  serving  in  a  double  capacity, 
being  compelled  to  support  the  home  which  she  manages. 

Every  evidence  goes  to  show  that,  while  the  girl  may  enter  the 
trade,  she  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  at  one  time  or  another  a  home 
mak^.  In  confirmation  of  this  is  her  personal,  if  unconfessed,  point 
of  view  that  wage  earning  for  her  is  but  a  temporary  affair,  which  she 
will  leave  for  a  permanent  position  in  her  own  home.  If  this  home 
is  to  be  a  going  concern,  the  woman  who  manages  it  must  be  trained 
for  her  work  as  thoroughly  as  the  man  who  supports  it. 

HOME  MAKING  A  XJIOVBBSAL  TRADE. 

In  the  niunber  of  persons  employed  it  outranks  all  other  trades  in 
the  country.  The  Government  census,  however,  fails  to  recognize 
the  housekeeper  as  having  a  trade,  because  under  normal  conditions 
she  receives  no  wage.  According  to  the  last  census  returns  there 
are  in  the  United  States  about  31  millions  of  women  over  10  years  of 
age.  Of  these  31  millions  1^  millions  are  working  in  shops  and  fac- 
tories and  5^  millions  are  employed  in  domestic  service.  Of  the 
remaining  24  millions  no  accounting  is  given,  since  the  majority  of 
these  women  are  engaged  in  home  making. 
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Many  people  believe  that  these  figures  are  exaggerated  and  that 
no  count  has  been  made  of  the  woman  who  goes  back  into  the  indus- 
try or  of  the  home  maker  who  is  also  a  wage  earner.  Even  if  this  be 
sOy  these  figures  conclusively  show  that  after  all  possible  allowances 
have  been  made  the  total  number  of  women  engaged  in  wage- 
earning  trades  is  small  as  compared  with  those  actively  engaged  in 
home  making.  The  demand  for  skilled  workers  in  some  of  these 
trades  is  limited  to  the  cities,  and  training  for  any  of  them  is  advisable 
only  where  the  industry  is  so  well  developed  as  to  insure  a  steady 
demand  for  labor.  On  the  other  hand,  home  making  is  a  trade  for 
every  woman  and  the  demand  is  universal. 

THE  STANDARD  OF  COMFORT  IN  THE  HOME. 

Another  phase  of  the  economic  aspect  of  this  problem  of  training 
the  girl  is  the  standard  of  comfort  in  the  home  as  a  factor  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  worker.  Some  manufacturers,  especially  those  em- 
ploying unskilled  or  semiskilled  labor,  are  finding  that  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  the  service  which  they  require  must  come,  in 
part  at  least,  through  improvement  in  home  conditions  which  make 
for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  employee.  The  standard  of  com- 
fort, as  determining  the  efficiency  of  the  worker,  depends  largely  on 
the  proper  selection  and  preparation  of  food.  To  improper  rather 
than  insufficient  food  is  directly  traceable  many  cases  of  under- 
nourishment, with  resulting  sickness,  loss  of  vitality,  and  consequent 
loss  to  the  industry  and  to  the  worker. 

In  the  average  working-class  family  adequate  returns  are  seldom 
received  from  the  money  invested  in  food.  This  is  due  to  several 
distinct  causes: 

(1)  Buying  of  foodstuffs  which,  thr»>ugh  dirt,  decay,  or  adultera- 
tion, are  \mfit  for  use. 

(2)  Use  of  food  which  alone  or  in  improper  combination  does  not 
supply  nourishment. 

(3)  Ignorant  or  careless  cooking,  where  digestibility,  attractive- 
ness, and  food  value  are  lessened, 

(4)  Careless  and  hurried  serving,  which  makes  no  appeal  to  the 
appetite. 

Another  evidence  of  the  necessity  for  a  better  standard  of  living 
in  the  home  is  the  tendency  in  many  industries,  as  shown  by  legisla- 
tion and  the  activities  of  various  social  organizations,  to  demand  for 
entrance  to  the  industry  certain  health  requirements.  Manufac- 
turers themselves  are  beginning  to  see  the  wisdom  of  this,  and  in 
some  industries  are  demanding  a  health  standard  for  continuance  in 
employment. 
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WHY  THE  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL  BiUST  TEACH  COOKING, 

The  demands  on  the  housek^per  are  changing  m  their  nature  and 
are  becoming  more  complex.  She  is  less  concerned  than  formerly 
with  the  production  of  raw  material,  for  her  work  is  becoming  that 
of  an  assembler  rather  than  of  an  elementary  producer.  Her  posi- 
tion is  best  illustrated  by  the  familiar  story  of  the  promised  dinner 
which  was  to  take  a  thousand  men  to  prepare,  and  which  proved 
to  be  the  usual  family  meal — the  work  of  the  thousand  men  passing 
through  the  housekeeper's  hands  for  final  preparation.  She  stands 
between  the  manufacturer  and  the  ultimate  consumer.  Sugar,  floilir, 
spice,  and  butter  come  to  her  ready  for  their  final  use;  she  is  not 
responsible  for  production,  but  for  selection  from  the  varieties  offered. 
To  meet  these  demands  requires  training  which  shall  develop  not 
only  skill,  but  judgment  and  discrimination. 

Not  only  have  the  demands  on  the  housekeeper  become  more  com- 
plex, but  at  the  same  time  the  situation  in  the  home  itself  has  so 
changed  that  it  is  no  longer  fitted  to  train  the  girl  to  meet  the  new 
demands  which  wiU  be  made  upon  her.  As  the  day  has  passed  when 
a  boy  is  successfully  apprenticed  to  a  trade,  so  a  girl  is  no  longer 
apprenticed  to  her  mother.  The  passing  of  this  home  "  apprentice- 
ship" probably  accounts  in  part  for  the  great  number  of  girls  who 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  simplest  domestic  work. 

The  fact  that  the  girl  goes  into  industry  much  more  than  formerly 
lessens  the  opportunity  for  home  instruction.  Where  her  wage  is 
an  important  item  in  the  family  support,  she  often  leaves  school  as 
soon  as  the  law  permits.  There  is  also  an  increasing  nimiber  of  girls 
who  work  from  choice  in  order  to  be  free  from  home  restraint  and 
to  obtain  the  semi-independence  which  even  a  small  wage  gives  them. 

There  is  a  relaxing  of  home  control  in  America,  resulting  in  the  girl 
participating  less  and  less  in  the  activities  of  the  home.  She  is  going 
outside  not  only  for  employment  but  also  for  amusement.  This 
makes  her  interest  in  home  conditions  and  her  understanding  of 
them  proportionately  less. 

There  is  also  an  increase  in  a  certain  type  of  home,  especially  in 
large  cities,  in  which  there  is  no  home  life;  in  which  all  the  women 
of  the  household  work  in  industries  where  the  hours  are  so  long  and 
demands  on  the  strength  so  great  that  there  is  little  time  or  inclina- 
tion for  the  care  of  the  home.  Women  of  such  households  seldom 
know  how  to  do  women's  work  by  efficient  and  labor-saving  methods. 
Many  of  these  women  are  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage.  In  their 
migration  they  have  cast  aside  the  standards  under  which  they  were 
bred  or  else  have  foimd  these  standards  wholly  unsuited  to  their  new 
living  conditions.  They  are  further  hampered  by  their  ignorance  of 
the  language  and  of  American  foods  and  markets.  They  are  victims 
of  overcrowded  housing  conditions,  which  give  neither  the  space  nor 
the  privacy  necessary  to  well-ordered  family  ^i%^i^^^^yQooq\c 
66493*'— 15  2 
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DIFFICULTIES  OF  TEACHING  GIBLS  COOKING  FOR  HOME  MAKING. 

In  teaching  cooking  in  the  vocational  school  certain  special  diffi- 
culties are  met  at  the  outset.  One  of  these  is  the  lack  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  most  girls.  The  trade  school  is  dealing  with  girls  from 
14  to  18  at  a  period  when  their  interest  in  home  making  is  slight. 
At  this  age  many  girls  are  chiefly  interested  in  dress  and  a  good  time, 
while  many  others  have  vague  dreams  of  a  future  that  has  little  to 
do  with  home  making.  Few  girls  are  seriously  interested  in  home 
making  until  later. 

Lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  girl  is  frequently  accompanied 
by  a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  and  consequent  failure 
to  encourage  training,  which  seems  to  imply  that  the  mother  can  not 
or  does  not  give  efficient  instruction  in  her  own  trade.  If  the  girl 
cherishes  a  vague  hope  that  her  own  home  making  may  be  accom- 
plished without  physical  effort  on  her  part,  she  often  has  the  unac- 
knowledged support  of  her  mother  in  looking  forward  to  a  marriage 
which  will ' 'better  her  condition." 

Benefit  from  instruction  in  housekeeping  is  to  the  girl  a  deferred 
value  and  to  her  mind  a  doubtful  one.  In  learning  a  trade,  such  as 
millinery  or  dressmaking,  the  economic  pressure  of  needing  money 
and  of  wanting  the  things  which  money  can  buy,  together  with  a 
by-product  of  skill  which  she  can  turn  to  her  own  personal  use  and 
adornment,  stimulates  her  trade  interest.  In  the  case  of  cooking  she 
has  no  such  interest  to  assist  the  learning  process. 

Lack  of  trade  organization  and  of  trade  spirit  make  any  kind  of 
trade  instruction  difficult.  Very  little  of  woman's  work  has  been 
standardized,  and  conditions  in  the  home  industries  are  especially 
chaotic.  Factory  legislation  and  the  ''eight-hour"  law  are  needed 
in  many  kitchens.  There  is  little  system  or  organization  in  carrying 
on  the  work,  and  results,  as  in  cooking,  are  often  characterized  as 
good  or  bad  "luck."  Housekeeping  lacks  the  spirit  and  inspiration 
which  come  from  teamwork.  The  woman  who  has  been  in  industry 
misses  the  companionship  to  which  she  has  been  accustomed.  She 
also  finds  herself  without  a  tangible  incentive  to  speed  and  quality  of 
work. 

Again,  the  ability  to  cook  is  something  with  which  every  girl  is  by 
tradition  endowed.  Theoretically  she  acquires  this  ability  either  by 
inheritance  or  instinct.  No  number  of  poor  cooks  seems  to  offset  the 
belief  that  skill  in  this  trade  will  always  come  at  the  call  of  necessity.. 

In  addition  to  the  difficulties  already  mentioned  there  exists  a  well- 
defined  prejudice  against  "school-taught  home  making."  This  is  in 
part  due  to  the  same  ignorance  which  once  looked  with  suspicion  upon 
the  "book  farmer,"  but  it  is  also  due  to  the  failure  of  instruction  in 
home  making  to  tie  up  with  home  conditions  and  to  produce  proofs 
of  efficiency. 
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TENDENCIES  MAKING  FOR  INCREASED  EFFICIENCY  IN  HOME  MAKING. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  new  factors  that  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  mstruction  in  cooking  are  abeady  bringing  about  a  change 
in  attitude  and  a  new  understanding  of  the  problem: 

(1)  The  recognition  of  home  making  as  a  trade,  which  may  be 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  profession,  and  therefore  requiring  adequate 
''trade"  training. 

(2)  State  reimbursement  for  courses  which  can  give  proof  of  increas- 
ing woman's  eflSciency  in  the  home;  the  success  of  such  courses  tends 
to  place  this  work  in  the  same  class  as  other  State-subsidized  trade 
instruction. 

(3)  The  organization  of  cooking  classes  in  vocational  schools,  where 
these  classes  are  put  on  the  same  basis  as  other  departments  which 
must  maintain  trade  standards  of  efficiency  and  whose  product  may 
be  marketable. 

(4)  The  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  which  is  convincing  many 
housekeepers  that  they  must  have  a  more  expert  knowledge  of  the 
materials  with  which  they  deal. 

(5)  The  growing  difficulty  of  obtaining  paid  service  is  also  making 
domestic  skill  more  necessary  to  the  housekeeper  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  home. 


n.  REGULAK  SCHOOL  METHODS  AND  "TRADE"  TRAIN- 

ING  IN  CXX)KING. 

When  the  vocational  school  offers  instruction  in  any  subject  that 
has  been  taught  in  the  regular  schools,  it  is  not  only  imder  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  instruction  that  shall  be  efficient,  but  often  it  must 
also  show  why  this  instruction  can  not  be  given  by  the  methods 
already  familiar  and  accepted. 

As  an  aid  to  an  imderstanding  of  the  question,  two  kinds  of  instruc- 
tion must  be  recognized  and  the  difference  between  them  clearly 
understood: 

(1)  Instruction  whose  aim  is  to  develop  appreciation. 

(2)  Instruction  whose  aim  is  "trade"  training. 

Instruction  whose  aim  is  appreciation  is  given  as  part  of  a  general 
education  and  not  primarily  to  develop  productive  capacity.  In 
cooking  such  instruction  is  based  on  the  theoiy  thal^  the  desired 
knowledge  can  be  best  given  by  teaching  underlying  principles 
through  a  study  of  typical  processes  and  materials.  This  training  is 
commonly  given  on  tiie  basis  of  laboratory  exercises,  which  are  essen- 
tially imitative  and  illustrative;  it  does  not  employ  the  methods  or 
assume  the  ''shop"  conditions  of  commercial  practice.  The  members 
of  the  group  to  be  served  are  selected  by  the  ability  to  meet  certain 
educational  requirements — ^namely,  to  pass  the  entrance  requirements 
of  their  grade  or  class.  r^r^r^r^]^ 
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The  aim  of  trade''  training  in  cooking  is  to  teach  the  subject  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  actual  ability  to  do  this  work  under  home  con- 
ditions in  what  might  be  called  a  professional  manner;  to  give  manipu- 
lative skill  and  knowledge  of  materials  and  processes  as  they  have  to 
do  with  the  making  of  a  commercial"  product.  This  training  should 
be  given  imder  the  conditions  of  the  domestic  industries  and  by  such 
methods  as  shall  fit  the  pupil  for  the  demands  that  wiU  be  made  upon 
her  by  actual  household  work.  The  group  to  be  served  should  be 
composed  of  those  who  desire  this  kind  of  instruction  and  are  able  to 
meet  the  trade-school  requirements  as  to  age  and  elementary 
schooling. 

When  the  vocational  school  is  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
instruction  in  cooking,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  turn  to  methods 
that  are  already  established  and  familiar.  For  this  reason  it  seems 
necessary  at  this  point  to  go  into  the  detail  of  the  instruction,  as  to 
its  fitness  for  vocational  purposes.  The  following  discussion,  there- 
fore, is  in  no  sense  an  attack  upon  cooking  as  taught  in  the  pubUc 
schools,  but  merely  a  development  of  the  special  purpose  of  this 
paper  as  outlined  in  the  preface.^ 

The  accepted  method  of  teaching  cooking  in  the  regular  day  school 
has  usually  been  either  by  the  "group  method,"  where  several  pupils 
unite  in  the  preparation  of  one  dish,  or  by  the  "individual  receipt," 
where  each  pupil  has  the  complete  experience,  but  in  such  small 
quantities  as  to  destroy  its  value  for  practical  purposes.  In  one  the 
girl's  experience  is  fractional,  with  no  direct  responsibility  for  results, 
while  the  other  is  a  .demonstration  method  adapted  to  laboratory 
conditions,  but  with  Uttle  or  no  domestic  value  or  vocational  content. 
These  metiiods  owe  their  existence  partly  to  the  fact  that  under  the 
given  conditions  disposal  of  the  product  is  not  a  serious  problem  nor 
the  expense  of  maintenance  prohibitive. 

The  conmion  method  makes  the  unit  of  instruction  soup,  muffins, 
or  salad,  and  very  seldom  reaches  the  normal  consideration  of  the 
meal  as  a  whole.  In  the  same  way  the  individual  responsibility  for 
napkins,  silver,  and  dishes  is  given  the  girl,  instead  of  the  tuiit  of  the 
well-set  table.  This  kind  of  specialization  carried  far  enough  might 
be  appUcable  to  a  trade  which  had  reached  the  specialized  stage  of 
factory  development,  but  it  is  not  applicable  to  a  trade  that  is  still 
carried  on  in  the  home. 

Under  favorable  conditions  a  grade  pupil  devotes  to  cooking  2 
hours  a  week,  or  a  total  of  80  hours  a  year.  With  this  limited  time 
it  is  necessary  to  confine  instruction  to  representative  processes,  and 
only  those  processes  that  can  be.  carried  out  in  the  lesson  period. 
This  time  allotment  may  be  sufficient  for  the  subject  when  taught 
from  the  standpoint  of  appreciation;  and  for  a  study  which  is  only 
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one  of  five  or  six  in  a  general  education  it  is  all  that  can  reasonably 
be  expected  within  the  time  limits  of  a  school  course.  When  cooking 
is  to  be  practical  training,  however,  the  time  must  approximate  that 
which  the  woman  will  spend  in  this  wprk  in  her  own  home.  It  must 
be  sufficient  to  give  professional  skill  and  a  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  materials  and  processes. 

Inefficiency  of  the  work,  whether  due  to  improper  equipment,  in- 
correct methods  or  poorly  qualified  teachers,  is  usually  attributed  to 
the  size  of  the  class.  This  is  a  Intimate  excuse,  since  these  classes 
usually  number  from  26  to  30  pupils.  This  prohibits  either  individual 
or  group  instruction  and  necessitates  mechanical  methods  of  handling 
the  classes — the  pupils  file  into  the  classroom,  each  girl  going  to  an 
assigned  place  and  doing  designated  work  according  to  a  routine  in 
which  she  is  more  or  less  drilled.  A  certain  action  under  direc- 
tion" is  made  to  take  the  place  of  individual  initiative  and  respon- 
sibility. A  girl  can  not  be  allowed  to  learn  from  her  own  experience 
if  this  will  involve  25  others  in  the  same  mistake. 

Trade"  classes  should  not  be  so  large  as  to  preclude  individual 
instruction  or  to  compel  a  girl  to  work  under  artificial  conditions.  A 
housekeeper  handles  her  work  in  a  certain  routine,  but  it  is  an  elastic 
routine  imposed  by  the  conditions  of  the  job. 

Among  the  teaching  force  in  the  regular  schools  may  be  found  many 
women  whose  trainiog  is  entirely  academic  and  whose  only  contact 
with  their  subject  is  from  a  teaching  standpoint.  Their  preparation 
for  the  work  consists  mainly  of  training  received  in  domestic-science 
classes  of  schools  and  colleges. 

When  this  work  is  approached  from  the  ''trade"  rather  than  the 
cultural  side,  the  necessity  of  ''trade"  experience  for  the  instructor 
is  obvious.  She  must  be  familiar  with  the  conditions  for  which  she 
is  trainiag  the  pupil  and  must  possess  the  expert  knowledge  and  skill 
that  come  only  from  actual  experience. 

The  method  of  furnishing  supplies  is  another  instance  of  where  the 
attempt  to  run  this  work  on  accepted  school  lines  is  detrimental  to 
its  efficiency  as  trade  training.  In  the  r^ular  school  system  all  sup- 
plies must  usually  be  estimated,  standardized,  and  requisitioned  weeks 
in  advance.  This  makes  it  necessary  for  the  work  to  follow  a  fixed 
schedule,  and  no  attempt  can  be  made  to  serve  a  need  calling  for  a 
variation  in  supplies.  For  example,  the  presence  of  a  number  of 
Jewish  pupils  might  make  it  desirable  to  teach  Kosher  cooking,  which 
could  not  be  done  with  standard  suppUes.  Again,  it  is  impossible  to 
take  advantage  of  imusual  circumstances,  such  as  the  imexpected 
cheapness  of  certain  fruit  for  canning  and  preserving,  or  the  demand 
for  "hot-weather  dishes,"  caused  by  an  unlooked-for  rise  in  tem- 
perature. This  method  of  furnishing  supplies  will  not  admit  of 
buying  advantageously  for  the  varying  demands  of  a  conmiercial 
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market.  What  is  more  important,  \mder  these  conditions  pupils  can 
do  none  of  the  actual  buying;  they  can  have  no  direct  contact  with 
market  conditions  and  no  responsibility  as  to  quantity  and  quality 
purchased.  Furthermore;  trade  training  can  not  be  given  with  the 
extremely  limited  amoimt  of  material  usually  furnished  for  grade 
work.  If  individual  work  is  to  be  done  with  these  amoxmts,  it  is 
necessary  to  cook  in  extremely  small  quantities  and  sometimes  to 
divide  the  preparation  of  even  these  limited  portions  between  two 
pupils.  These  portions  are  too  small  for  profitable  experience.  As 
an  alternative  to  this  the  class  is  sometimes  divided  into  workers  and 
observers.   Comment  on  this  situation  is  imnecessary. 

The  most  common  method  of  providing  for  cooking  in  the  r^ular 
school  is  by  what  is  called  the '  *  individual  equipment."  The ' '  horse- 
shoe/' hollow  square,  and  detached  tables  are  all  familiar  arrange- 
ments of  this  method;  where  each  pupil  has  her  own  table  space;  with 
closet  and  drawer  room  for  her  individual  utensils.  These  utensils 
are  usually  of  a  size  especially  adapted  to  the  preparation  of  small 
quantities.  Larger  utensils  are  provided  for  use  among  several  pupilS; 
and  there  is  more  or  less  general  equipment  for  class  use.  For  baking, 
a  gas  or  coal  range  sometimes  supplements  the  individual  gas  burners. 
The  result  is  an  arrangement  more  like  a  school  laboratory  than  a 
home  kitchen.  Such  an  equipment  is  adapted  to  conventional  teach- 
ing conditions  rather  than  to  working  conditions  in  the  home,  and 
can  not  possibly  suffice  for  teaching  cooking  in  the  vocational  school. 

THE  TEACHEB. 

The  difference  in  the  aim  and  purpose  of  these  two  kinds  of  training 
demands  a  different  type  of  teacher.  As  has  been  previously  stated; 
neither  the  training  nor  the  experience  of  the  usual  teacher  of  do- 
mestic science  has  been  such  as  to  fit  her  for  "  trade"  teaching.  The 
teacher  of  cooking  for  home-making  purposes  in  the  vocational  school 
should  have  for  entrance  into  the  work  the  following  qualifications: 

(1)  Trade  qmlijimtions. — Experience  in  home  maldng,  such  as 
could  be  obtained  from  actual  housekeeping.  Commercial  experience 
in  the  preparation  or  marketing  of  food,  such  as  would  be  obtained  in 
a  food  salesroom,  tea,  or  lunch  room. 

(2)  Technical  qualiJicaHons,  such  as  knowledge  of  food  composi- 
tion and  values,  food  manufactiu*e  and  adulteration,  chemistry  of 
foods,  physiology  of  digestion,  etc.,  equivalent  to  that  given  in  the 
usual  normal  coiurse  in  domestic  science. 

(3)  Academic  qualifications. — Graduation  from  high  school  or  its 
equivalent. 

(4)  Teaching  qualifi^xUians. — Knowledge  of  aim,  organization, 
methods,  and  problems  of  the  vocational  school  and  ability  to  teach 
the  subject  so  as  to  meet  its  requirements.  This  training  is  not  at 
present  commonly  given  in  normal-school  cours^.^  ^  ^  GoOglc 
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(5)  Personal  qucdificatioris. — ^The  usual  requirements  of  neatness 
and  of  attractive  personality,  liking  for  young  people,  and  enthusiasm 
for  the  subject. 

At  present  few  schools  are  giving  adequate  preparation  for  all  these 
requirements,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  certain  qualifications  can  ever  be 
obtained  in  the  school  alone.  For  some  time,  at  least,  the  vocational 
school  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  giving  supplementary  training 
to  teachers  after  they  have  been  admitted  to  service.  Technical 
knowledge  can  already  be  had  in  schools  better  fitted  for  this  purpose 
than  the  vocational  school.  The  "trade"  experience  for  the  most 
part  must  be  obtained  in  the  "industry,"  and  should  be  a  pre- 
requisite for  service.  Some  provision  must  be  made  within  the  vocar- 
tional  school  itself  for  further  training  in  teaching  after  the  teacher 
has  entered  the  service  and  for  contact  with  the  home  conditions  of 
the  pupil. 


m.  MAKKETS  FOR  THE  PRODUCT. 

The  product  of  the  home  kitchen  is  not  conmaonly  sold,  but  it  must 
always  be  ' 'marketable"  in  the  sense  that  it  must  meet  the  demand 
of  the  consumer,  both  as  to  quality  and  cost.  This  demand  is  not* 
standard,  but  varies  according  to  the  requirements  and  circum- 
stances of  individual  homes. 

The  girl  must  have  the  knowledge  and  skill  which  come  from  the 
actual  handling  of  material.  If  she  can  be  put  up  against  the  neces- 
sity of  making  her  product  meet  the  test  of  a  commercial  market,  she 
becomes  at  once  responsible  for  quality,  cost,  and  promptness  of 
delivery.  This  market  will  also  make  it  possible  to  give  her  experi- 
ence in  handling  food  in  the  variety  and  quantity  required  in  the 
average  home.  The  element  of  reality,  moreover,  will  stimulate  the 
interest  of  the  pupil  and  give  point  to  the  teaching;  for  xmder  these 
conditions  the  instruction,  as  well  as  the  product,  must  meet  the 
commercial  test  of  efficiency. 

The  market  selected  has  much  to  do  with  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  instruction.  The  attempt  to  supply  markets  which  do  not  give 
proper  training  is  a  common  cause  of  inefficiency.  This  may  be 
because  the  kind  of  food  demanded  is  not  that  which  is  needed  by 
housekeepers.  For  instance,  ability  to  make  the  small  decorated 
cakes  which  find  such  a  ready  sale  in  tea  shops  might  be  an  interest- 
ing accomplishment  for  a  housewife,  but  great  skiU  in  this  is  hardly 
essential  to  the  preparation  of  family  meals.  It  may  also  be  found 
that  supplying  the  market  selected  involves  too  much  repetition  and 
does  not  give  the  necessary  variety.  For  example,  a  school  lunch- 
room has  a  constant  demand  for  sandwiches  and  cocoa,  which  are 
not  important  articles  of  home  consumption.   Again,  a  market  may 
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be  too  limited  to  give  pupils  proper  working  habits — the  housewife 
works  under  a  certain  pressure  which  demands  speed  and  a  division 
of  attention.  Too  small  an  output  will  not  make  a  sufficient  demand 
on  tha  pupil. 

Ther^  are  in  every  case  difficulties  to  be  met  when  the  vocational 
school  attempts  to  deliver  a  commercial  product.  These  are  more  or 
less  peculiar  to  the  local  situation  and  the  individual  school.  In 
addition  to  these,  the  cooking  department  has  handicaps  of  its  own 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  '  'trade. " 

(1)  In  case  of  error  or  failure  the  chance  of  recovery  is  small.  A 
misplaced  ingredient  can  not  be  removed,  and  it  is  impossible  to  take 
apart  the  product  for  another  trial. 

(2)  Strict  time  conditions  govern  certain  markets;  products  for 
these  markets  must  be  ready  at  a  stated  time  with  little  if  any  leeway. 

(3)  All  the  products  are  of  a  perishable  nature. 

(4)  In  certain  articles  every  minute  between  production  and  con- 
sumption lessens  marketability. 

(5)  In  almost  no  other  market  is  the  individual  peculiarity  of  the 
customer  such  a  controUiog  factor. 

Which  method  of  marketing  the  product  is  best  adapted  to  the 
individual  school  can  only  be  decided  after  a  careful  study  of  local 
conditions  and  consideration  of  such  points  as  the  following: 

(1)  Will  the  product  required  be  such  that  from  its  preparation 
the  pupils  can  get  the  kind  and  variety  of  training  needed  ? 

(2)  Will  the  amount  of  product  required  be  in  proportion  to  the 
number  and  ability  of  the  pupils  i 

(3)  Will  the  time  of  delivery  be  such  that  the  school  schedule  can 
be  adjusted  to  meet  it? 

(4)  Will  the  undertaking  be  a  successful  commercial  transaction 
and  escape  charity,  graft,  and  bankruptcy? 

THE  SCHOOL  LUNCH  AS  A  MARKET. 

One  of  the  most  common  markets  is  the  school  lunch.  This  is 
usually  a  proposition  to  serve  moderate-priced  food  at,  or  near,  cost. 
Aside  from  all  question  of  its  desirability  as  a  market,  one  point  to 
be  considered  is  that  it  puts  hot  and  nourishing  food  within  reach  of 
the  pupils  at  a  price  which  they  can  afford  to  pay. 

As  a  market  for  a  commercial  product  it  has  certain  disadvantages. 
There  is  present  the  usual  danger  of  exploiting  the  pupil,  because  the 
absolute  necessity  of  having  the  product  in  condition  to  serve  at  a 
fixed  time  may  too  easily  outweigh  all  other  considerations.  To  sup- 
ply food  in  such  quantities  as  a  lunchroom  demands  will  give  excellent 
training  in  ''wholesale  cooking,''  but  it  requires  careful  handling  to 
meet  this  demand  and  still  keep  the  family  meal  as  the  basis  of 
instruction.    Again  there  is  the  daily  demand  for  certain  staples  that 
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are  not  of  much  importance  to  the  housekeeper.  To  these  three 
objections  may  be  added  a  fourth — ^unless  some  special  arrangements 
can  be  made,  the  school  lunch  as  a  market  offers  no  opportunity  for 
teaching  table  setting  or  service. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  however,  the  school  Ixmch  can  be  made 
a  desirable  method  of  disposing  of  the  product  if  the  food  and  not  the 
girl  is  adjusted  to  the  market.  The  first  consideration  must  be  that  the 
pupils  who  prepare  the  limch  are  given  the  kind  and  variety  of  cook- 
ing needed  in  a  home.  They  must  not  be  held  to  the  drudgery  neces- 
sary to  the  preparation  of  food  in  large  quantities.  The  abiHty  to 
make  16  loaves  of  cake  at  once  is  of  little  value  to  the  ordinary  house- 
keeper. When  this  quantity  is  needed,  8  girls  can  be  given  this  rule 
to  double,  or  16  girls  can  each  make  one  loaf.  Thirty  pounds  of  fowl 
can  be  divided  among  several  classes,  every  girl  having  the  responsi- 
bihty  of  dressing  and  cooking  a  chicken.  The  final  destination  of 
ham,  com  beef,  and  fowl  may  be  a  sandwich  by  way  of  the  meat 
copper,  but  out  of  this  meat  the  pupils  have  had  working  experience 
with  home  quantities. 

Distribution  of  work  cau  be  made  after  considting  the  record  of 
each  class,  so  that  every  girl  has  a  variety  of  experience,  and  only 
repetition  will  be  necessary  to  gain  skill  and  confidence.  Heavy- 
work  that  has  to  be  repeated  every  day,  such  as  slicing  bread,  mak- 
ing cocoa,  and  washing  dishes,  can  be  done  by  hired  help  and  figured 
as  part  of  the  cost  of  the  limch  to  be  covered  by  the  selling  price. 

This  plan  has  proved  feasible  in  that  it  has  given  pupils  cooking 
experience  in  quantity  and  kind  that  would  have  been  impossible 
without  a  market  for  the  product.  It  has  furnished  a  market  which 
is  more  entirely  within  the  control  of  the  school  than  any  other  that 
has  been  tried.  This  control  of  the  market  is  an  important  factor, 
moreover,  for  it  lessens  the  likelihood  of  exploiting  the  girl  for  the 
sake  of  a  commercial  product.  It  also  increases  the  possibiUties  of 
shaping  the  demand  to  fit  the  product  of  which  disposal  must  be 
made.^ 

TEA  BOOM,  FOOD  SALESBOOM,  GATEBINO  AS  A  MABKET. 

Another  commercial  market  for  the  product  of  the  cooking  classes 
may  be  sectired  by  opening  a  pubUc  limch  or  tea  room.  When  pupils 
are  being  trained  for  commercial  cooking,  this  affords  a  better  oppoi>- 
tunity  for  business  experience  than  does  the  school  lunch;  but  for  the 
pupil  who  wishes  cooking  only  as  a  part  of  her  training  in  home  mak- 
ing the  limch  room  and  the  tea  room  are  open  to  certain  objections. 
One  of  these  objections  is  the  amoimt  of  work  involved  that  is  with- 

i  This  plan  Is  in  successful  operation  in  the  Newton  Technical  High  School,  Newton,  Mass.,  the  New 
Bedlbrd  Industrial  School,  New  Bedford,  Mas8.,and  the  Boardman  Apprentloe  Shops,  NewHaven,  Conn., 
and  other  places. 

664»3*'— 15  3  ^  T 
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out  direct  bearing  on  home  making.  Another  is  that  when  catering 
to  the  pubHc  the  pressure  of  producing  both  quantity  and  quality  is 
fluch  that  all  considerations  of  training  are  frequently  sacrificed  to 
the  commercial  product. 

There  are,  however,  distinct  advantages  in  this  method  of  dis- 
posal. The  general  trade  has  more  money  to  spend  than  the  pupil 
who  patronizes  the  school  limch.  This  trade  buys  a  meal  rather  than 
a  supplement  to  food  brought  from  home.  The  demand  for  substan- 
tial dishes  is  greater,  with  not  so  much  call  for  sandwiches  and 
desserts.  This  makes  it  possible  to  keep  a  better  balance  in  the 
cooking,  and  to  give  the  pupils  more  variety  in  meat,  fish,  soup,  and 
vegetables — especially  vegetables,  for  which  there  is  a  compara- 
tively small  sale  in  the  school  limch  room.  There  is  an  opportxmity 
for  table  setting  and  service  which  is  lacking  where  the  trade  con- 
sists of  3  and  5  cent  orders  served  in  large  numbers. 

When  the  school  is  not  favorably  located  to  secure  the  kind  of 
trade  desired,  it  will  be  necessary  to  rent  space  in  the  business  sec- 
tion of  the  city,  often  at  a  distance  from  the  school,  in  order  to  carry 
6n  this  business.  A  departure  of  this  kind  introduces  additional 
problems  into  the  school  management. 

(1)  Can  the  school  handle  sufficient  trade  to  meet  the  rent  and 
other  expenses  incidental  to  an  tmdertaking  of  this  kind  ? 

(2)  Can  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  be  had  to  care  for  a  "scat- 
tered school?" 

(3)  Have  any  of  the  school  faculty  sufficient  business  abiUty  to 
manage  the  proposed  imdertaking? 

(4)  How  can  work  which  is  drudgery  and  not  a  Intimate  part  of 
the  pupil's  training  be  handled  ? 

(5)  What  arrangements  can  be  made  for  the  time  schedide,  and, 
if  necessary,  how  will  transportation  of  the  pupils  between  the 
school  and  the  l\mch  room  be  provided? 

(6)  Service  at  the  limch  room  will  call  for  long  hours.  What 
assignments  can  be  made  in  justice  to  the  pupils? 

(7)  Shall  all  pupils  put  in  some  time  at  the  lunch  room  daily,  or 
ahall  the  work  be  done  by  pupils  serving  longer  hours  and  a  week  at 
a  time? 

(8)  Will  it  be  possible  to  make  a  financial  success  of  a  Ixmch  which 
ia  only  open  for  business  when  the  school  is  in  session,  or  will  it  be 
necessary  to  make  some  arrangement  for  its  operation  on  Saturdays 
and  during  vacation  ? 

(9)  If  so,  how  can  it  be  done  ? 

In  a  general  discussion  of  this  kind  no  attempt  can  be  made  to 
answer  these  questions.  They  are  offered  to  further  emphasize  what 
has  already  been  stated — that  no  decision  shoxdd  be  made  as  to 
method  of  marketing  the  product  until  after  a  carefid  consideration 
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of  the  local  situation.  The  final  decision  in  every  case  must  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  conditions  governing  the  individual  school. 

Another  method  of  disposal  which  is  often  advocated  is  cooking 
for  the  food  salesroom.  The  experience  to  be  had  from  this  market 
is  limited^  since  it  involves  the  repeated  preparation  of  a  few  articles 
of  food.   The  demand  is  chiefly  for  bread,  cake,  and  pies. 

Among  the  patrons  of  a  food  salesroom  it  is  often  possible  to  work 
up  a  trade  in  the  jeUies,  pickles,  and  preserves  which  it  is  desirable 
that  the  pupils  be  taught  to  make.  These  articles  form  a  product 
which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  market  at  a  profit  in  the  school  lunch. 
This  is,  however,  a  minor  consideration.  If  the  school  produces  a 
standard  article  put  up  in  attractive  shape,  there  is  usually  no  difiBr 
eulty  in  disposing  of  all  that  can  be  made  through  a  local  grocer. 

When  the  school  has  under  its  control  faciUties  for  serving  a  number 
ci  people,  and  when  these  are  in  an  accessible  location,  there  will  be 
numerous  opportunities  for  catering  for  school  organizations  and 
local  gatherings.  This  gives  the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  prepare 
food  different  from  that  which  constitutes  the  bulk  of  their  experience; 
It  brings  them  in  touch  with  the  social  life  of  the  community  and 
gives  them  exceUent  discipline  in  teamwork. 


IV.  PART-TIME  CLASSES  FOR  HOUSEKEEPERS. 

The  teaching  of  cooking  in  the  vocational  school  is  not  only  the 
problem  of  training  the  14  to  16  year  old  girl;  it  is  also  the  problem 
of  teaching  the  adult  housekeeper.  In  every  community  there  are 
women  engaged  in  home  making  who  have  found  that  in  certain  ways 
they  are  not  equal  to  the  task  they  have  undertaken.  Their  ineflSh 
dency  is  due  to  a  lack  of  specific  knowledge  or  skilL  In  the  case  of 
cooking,  it  may  be  that  a  housekeeper  has  found  that  there  are  cer^ 
tain  things  which  her  family  want  that  she  can  not  make  weU,  such 
as  bread,  pie,  or  jeUy;  or  perhaps  she  is  not  able  to  feed  the  family 
satisfactorily  with  the  money  at  her  disposal.  Just  as  economic 
necessity  brings  the  wage  earner  to  the  trade  school  to  increase  her 
earning  capacity,  so  economic  necessity  may  also  bring  the  house- 
keeper to  the  school  to  direct  her  spending  capacity. 

Besides  the  young  housekeeper  who  may  find  herself  unable  to 
meet  the  demands  of  her  particular  domestic  situation,  there  is  also 
the  more  mature  housekeeper,  whom  the  vocational  school  can  serve. 
She,  too,  may  not  be  able  to  meet  certain  demands  of  her  household, 
or  it  may  be  that  she  needs  help  in  adapting  herself  to  changing  con- 
ditions. Increase  in  the  cost  of  the  food  material  which  she  has  beeii 
accustomed  to  handle  has  put  it  out  of  her  reach.  For  instance,  she 
can  no  longer  afford  to  buy  the  only  cuts  of  meat  which  she  knowd 
how  to  cook;  or  she  hears  of  new  methods  and. labor-saving  devices 
of  which  she  is  ignorant,  such  as  casseroles  and^jyt^f^^^i^cg^l^r. 
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Both  cases  concern  women  who  have  had  experience  in  the  work 
for  which  they  need  instruction  and  are  able  to  define  their  needs. 
A '  'general  course  in  cooking,"  which  may  be  adapted  to  the  ignorance 
of  the  beginner,  takes  no  account  of  the  skill  and  knowledge  these 
mature  workers  have  gained  by  actual  experience,  and  may  waste 
their  time  on  work  in  which  they  are  already  proficient.  The  general 
course  also  assumes  that  these  women  all  have  the  same  need  of 
instruction,  while  actually  there  are  only  smaU  groups  with  a  common 
need.  Housekeepers  of  the  kind  described  are  ready  to  give  their 
time  and  attend  classes  in  cooking,  if  they  have  any  assurance  of 
learning  the  particular  thing  or  things  they  wish  to  know.  To  secure 
the  attendance  of  a  housekeeper  of  this  type,  the  vocational  school 
must  organize  its  work  in  a  large  variety  of  short  units  to  meet  her 
needs,  arrange  the  sessions  of  the  classes  to  meet  her  convenience, 
secure  a  teacher  in  whom  she  will  have  confidence,  and  then  bring 
these  classes  to  the  attention  of  the  woman  who  is  very  much  confined 
within  her  own  home.  The  short-unit  course  is  the  kind  of  instruction 
needed  for  this  work.  Such  a  list  of  unit  courses  for  housekeepers  as 
will  be  found  on  page  23  is  only  suggestive;  these  may  be  repeated, 
dupUcated,  and  extended  according  to  the  demands  of  the  individual 
situation. 

Attendance  can  be  secured  for  both  day  and  evening  classes  in 
cooking.  The  housekeeper  differs  from  the  wage  earner  in  that  to  a 
certain  extent  she  controls  her  own  time;  her  work  can  be  adjusted  to 
admit  of  more  or  less  absence.  This  makes  afternoon  classes  for  the 
housekeeper  not  only  possible,  but  in  many  cases  most  desirable.  In 
some  instances  she  finds  it  more  convenient  to  attend  evening  classes. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  housekeeper  who  is  also  a  wage  earner. 

A  successful  teacher  of  these  classes  must  have  a  personality  which 
inspires  respect  and  confidence  in  these  women ;  she  must  be  a  person 
to  whoin  they  will  go  individually  for  advice.  There  is  not  as 
great  a  necessity  here  for  commercial  experience  as  for  a  wide  dojnestic 
experience  in  all  kinds  of  home  cooking.  For  certain  special  work, 
such  as  Italian  or  Kosher  cooking,  a  teacher  may  be  needed  who 
knows  the  language  or  is  of  the  same  nationaUty  as  her  pupils. 

Bringing  these  classes  to  the  attention  of  the  women  who  will  be 
benefitted  by  them  is  a  question  of  judicious  advertising.  Posters 
are  of  little  value  for  this  purpose,  as  they  do  not  go  into  the  home. 
The  newspaper  will  reach  a  certain  type  of  pupil,  but  in  other  homes 
it  is  never  read  by  the  women  of  the  family.  One  of  the  most  effective 
methods  is  the  circular  or  circular  letter  sent  through  the  mail.  Mail- 
ing lists  can  be  made  up  from  the  membership  rolls  of  organizations 
patronized  by  the  women  the  school  wishes  to  enroll.  Many  labor 
unions  have  declared  themselves  in  favor  of  home-making  instruction 
for  women,  and  in  some  instances  have  shown  interest  in  placing  this 
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infonnatioii  in  the  hands  of  wives  and  daughters  of  their  members. 
These  circulars  must  be  a  very  clear  and  simple  statement  of  facts. 
At  the  risk  of  repetition,  they  should  answer  all  possible  questions  in 
regard  to  the  classes.  The  circulars  below  have  been  used  for  this 
purpose  and  are  inserted  to  show  what  information  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  give. 

COOKING  AND  SEWING  CLASSES  FOB  WOMEN  OF  

(A)  At  the  Girls'  Department  of  the  Trade  School. 

When:  If  there  is  sufficient  demand,  it  is  planned  to  open  these  classes 

January  5. 

Where:         At  the  Girls'  Department  of  the  Trade  School,  79  Broadway. 

For  whom:    These  classes  are  opened  to  any  woman  or  girl  over  16  years  old  who 

lives  in  the  city  of  

Cost:  These  classes  are  free. 

Session:  Each  class  meets  once  a  week  from  3  until  5  o'clock.  The  number  of 
lessons  is  given  after  each  subject. 

Product:  For  the  dressmaking  classes  you  bring  your  own  material  and  have  what 
you  make.  The  school  furnishes  the  material  for  the  cooking  classes, 
but  you  can  have  what  you  make  by  paying  what  it  costs.  The 
classes  in  expert  cleaning  and  fine  laundry  work  will  give  you  a 
chance  to  cleanse  your  own  clothes. 

Teachers:  These  classes  will  all  be  imder  the  charge  of  women  who  are  experts  in 
the  work  they  teach. 

Registation:  To  register,  fill  out  the  attached  blank  and  mail  to  the  Trade  School,  79 
Broadway.  Additional  blanks  may  be  obtained  at  this  office.  A 
woman  may  register  for  any  one  of  these  courses  or  for  more  than  one 
if  she  wishes.  Admission  to  all  these  classes  is  limited  to  15  to  20 
pupils;  the  preference  will  be  given  to  those  who  register  first;  so 
Register  at  once.  You  will  be  notified  by  mail  if  your  application  can 
be  accepted  and  the  date  on  which  the  first  meeting  of  the  class  will 
be  held.  No  class  will  be  opened  unless  there  are  at  least  15  applica- 
tions for  instruction  in  that  subject. 

COOKING  FOB  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Leesons. 


1.  Yeast  bread,  biscuits,  and  rolls. .  6 

2.  Baking-powder    biscuits  and 

breakfast  cakes   6 

3.  Pastry   6 

4.  Cake   8 

5.  Desserts   10 

Lessons. 

12.  Shirtwaists   8 

13.  Fancy  waists   12 

14.  Skirts   12 

15.  Unlined  dresses   16 

16.  Underwear   10 

17.  Baby  clothes   12 

18.  Children's  clothes   16 

19.  Household  sewing  (bed  linen, 

table  linen,  etc.)   8 


LesBons. 


6.  Breakfasts   5 

7.  ** Dinner-pail"  lunches   8 

8.  School-children's  lunches   8 

9.  Sunday-night  suppers   6 

10.  Simple  family  meals   8 

11.  Cooking  for  infants  and  invalids.  8 

LeesoDS 

20.  Mending  and  repairing   8 

21.  Use  of  sewing-machine  attach- 

ments  6 

Can  you  use  the  tucker,  ruffler, 
hemmer,  and  binder  which  be- 
long to  yoiu-  sewing  machine? 

22.  White  embroidery   10 

23.  Embroidery  for  gowns   10 
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CLEANING  AND  FINE  LAUNDRY  WORK  FOR  H0U8EKBBPBR8 
Lessons. 


24.  Washing  blankets  and  flannels. .  4 

25.  Laundering  shirt  waists   4 

26.  Fine  starching  and  ironing   6 


I^POPl. 

27.  Hemoving  stains   4 

28.  Cleaning   6 

29.  Cleaning  solutions   4 


APPLICATION  BLANK. 


Name  ,  Address  

Courses  desired  (give  both  name  and  number). 


Date. 
Occupation  . 


(B)  At  the  Housekeepiiig  Center,  96)  View  Street. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 
HOW  TO  COOK 
MEAT? 

VEGETABLES  ? 
SOUP? 
BREAD? 
CAKE? 
BREAKFAST  ? 
DINNER? 

SUPPER? 


HOW  TO  SEW 

SHIRT  WAISTS? 

DRESSES  ? 

SKIRTS? 

UNDERWEAR  ? 

children's  CLOTHING? 
HOUSEHOLD  ? 

SEWING? 

MENDING? 


THESE  CLASSES  ARE  FREE. 
THEY  ARE  FOR  YOU. 


If  you  wish  to  belong,  come  and  put  your  name  in  on  Thursday  or 
Friday,  26th  to  27th,  3  to  4.30  p.  m. 


There  is  another  class  of  women  whom  the  vocational  school  can 
serve — the  "prospective  housekeepers.''  This  class  is  made  up  of 
two  groups — one,  house  daughters  who  have  finished  their  regidar 
school  training,  and  the  other  and  larger  group,  young  women  who 
axe  in  various  kinds  of  employment  during  the  day.  All  these 
young  women  have  an  immediate  prospect  of  homes  of  their  own, 
and  to  them  benefit  from  cooking  instruction  is  no  longer  a  deferred 
value.  While  the  girls  in  this  group  are  more  mature  than  the 
regular  vocational  school  pupils,  their  basis  of  experience  is  limited 
as  compared  with  the  housekeeper  and  their  need  of  instruction  is 
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general  rather  than  specific.  The  short-unit  course  is  also  the  best 
method  of  teaching  these  girls,  but  the  units  should  be  organized 
with  more  regard  to  the  preparation  of  meals  than  of  single  articles 
of  food.  These  courses  should  be  given  in  day  and  evening  classes 
according  to  the  demands  of  the  registration.  This  registration  may- 
be secured  by  the  mailing  of  circulars  and  also  by  posters  placed 
in  stores,  factories,  and  oflBces  where  women,  are  employed. 

SAMPLE  UNIT  OOUBS£S  FOB  PART-TIME  AND  EVENING  CLASSES.^ 

The  following  are  sample  unit  courses  which  may  be  used  for 
part-time  instruction  in  home  making  for  housekeepers.  These ' 
courses  are  only  suggestive,  and  this  is  in  no  sense  a  complete  list 
of  work  which  might  be  given  in  this  subject.  The  courses  them- 
selves and  the  number  of  lessons  in  each  should  be  arranged  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  pupils. 


Lmsoos. 


1.  Meat   8 

2.  Soups  and  stews   10 

3.  Leftovers   8 

4.  Meat  substitutes   16 

5.  Fish   6 

6.  Clams  and  oysters   5 

7.  V^tables   8 

8.  Bread  and  roUs  6 

9.  Muffins  and  quick  bread   5 

10.  Cake   8 

11.  Cookies   6 

12.  Cold  desserts   6 

13.  HotdeKserts   6 

14.  Frozen  desserts   5 

15.  Pasby   6 

16.  Salads   8 

17.  Sandwiches   4 


LessoDB. 

18.  Eggs   4 

19.  Canning  and  preserving   12 

20.  "Dinner  pails"   6 

21.  School  children's  lunches   6 

22.  Sunday-night  suppers   8 

23.  Breakfasts   6 

24.  Fireless  cooker  and  paper-bag 

cooking  i   6 

25.  Kosher  cooking   10 

26.  Italian  cooking   10 

27.  Infant  feeding   5 

28.  Meals  for  children  from  2  to  6 

years  old   6 

29.  Cooking  for  invalids  and  special 

diets   8 

30.  Marketing   6 

31.  Table  setting  and  serving   4 


V.  TAKING  INSTRUCTION  TO  THE  PUPIL. 

In  the  attempt  to  place  instruction  in  cooking  within  the  reach 
of  all  women,  not  only  must  local  needs  be  studied  and  careful  and 
systematic  measures  be  taken  to  supply  them,  but  in  many  cases 
means  must  be  devised  to  take  this  instruction  to  the  consumer. 

In  a  city  of  any  size  distances  are  often  prohibitive.  A  working 
woman  has  neither  time  nor  strength  to  reach  a  distant  class; 
neither  can  she  always  aflford  car  fare.  Instruction  in  cooking  for 
this  woman  must  be  easily  accessible.    A  number  of  small  centers, 

*  Many  of  these  short-anit  courses  are  in  operation  in  the  evening  schools  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,Albanj, 
N.  Y.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  and  many  other  places.  An  extended  list  of  such  places  may 
be  fonnd  ia  BuUetiD  No.  17  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education. 
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located  where  registration  is  heavy,  will  serve  better  than  one  large 
central  plant.  It  has  been  found  possible  not  only  to  open  classes 
where  they  can  be  conveniently  reached,  but  also  to  take  instruction 
into  places  of  employment  and  into  the  home  itself.  Special  rooms 
for  this  purpose  can  often  be  fitted  up  at  small  cost  in  the  base- 
ments of  regular  school  buildings,  and  sometimes  rooms  weD  adapted 
to  such  work  can  be  rcAted  in  convenient  locations. 

In  one  instance  instruction  was  taken  to  the  place  of  employment 
by  using  the  "cookhouse"  which  a  cotton  mill  had  built  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  employees'  dinners.  The  use  of  this  building 
was  secured  for  one  night  a  week  by  the  local  vocational  schooL 
Posters  were  placed  in  the  mill  inviting  the  women  employees  to 
meet  here  and  cook  their  own  supper  with  the  help  of  a  teacher  from 
the  school.  Two  sample  menus,  with  their  cost,  were  given  on  this 
poster.  Registration  was  taken  through  the  foreman,  and  more 
women  appUed  than  it  was  possible  to  accommodate.  At  the  close 
of  the  mill  day  as  many  women  as  could  get  into  the  "  cookhouse 
came  directly  from  their  work  and  cooked  supper  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  teacher.  The  mill  furnished  the  kitchen  and  equipment, 
the  school  suppUed  the  teacher,  and  the  pupils  paid  the  cost  of 
material,  which  was  never  over  12  cents  a  person.  This  method 
of  taking  instruction  to  the  pupil  proved  very  useful.  There  was 
no  falling  oflF  in  interest  and  attendance,  and  the  women  asked  to 
have  the  classes  continued  permanehtly.  Two  sample  menus  are 
given  to  show  the  kind  of  cooking  in  which  these  women  were 
interested. 


Sxn»p»E  No.  1. 

Cheese  pudding.  Baked  onions.  Cold 
slaw.   Peanut  cookies.  Coffee. 

Cheese  pudding   $0. 48 

Baked  onions  

Cold  slaw  

Cookies  

Coffee  

Fuel  


.10 
.15 
.40 
.28 
.10 


Total  cost   1. 61 

For'*family"  of  14— 
Individual  cost  11 


Supper  No.  2. 

Codfish  in  tomato  sauce.  Cereal  muf- 
fins.  Dried  apricot  shortcake.  Cocoa. 

Codfish  in  tomato  sauce  $0.30 

Muffins  24 

Shortcake  20 

Cocoa  28 

Fuel  08 


Total  cost  

For  "family"  of  14— 
Individual  cost  


1.10 


.08 


COOPERATION  WITH  THE  HOME. 


It  is  believed  by  some  that  the  school  will  not  reach  an  efficient 
method  of  teaching  cooking  until  the  instruction  is  given  imder  actual 
domestic  conditions  in  the  home  itself.  Instruction  in  the  school- 
room, it  is  maintained,  can  at  best  be  made  only  an  imitation  of 
home  conditions  and,  therefore,  can  never  be  thoroughly  efficient. 
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In  some  instances,  at  least,  instruction  in  cooking  has  been  actually 
taken  by  the  school  into  the  home  of  the  pupil.  In  one  particular 
case  15  young  women  who  wished  to  form  a  class  volunteered  the  use 
of  their  home  kitchens.*  They  had  10  lessons  in  the  preparation  of 
breakfasts.  The  class  met  at  the  homes  of  the  members,  and  both 
cooked  and  served  breakfasts  planned  for  families  in  moderate  cir- 
cumstances. The  pupils  not  only  had  the  experience  of  cooking 
and  serving  these  breakfasts,  but  of  actually  doing  the  work  under 
the  conditions  of  10  different  kitchens.  The  success  of  this  particular 
class  was  largely  due  to  the  ability  of  the  teacher  in  securing  the 
cooperation  of  the  pupils  and  a  spirit  of  independent  work. 

While  this  was  an  evening  class  composed  of  girls  employed  during 
the  day,  the  experiment  is  of  interest  and  may  be  regarded  as  pro- 
phetic of  home-making  instruction  in  the  future.  At  the  present 
time  no  instance  is  known  of  the  continuous  and  systematic  giving 
of  instruction  in  the  home  of  the  day-school  pupil.  As  a  move  in 
this  direction  some  schools  have  tried  the  experiment  of  giving  credit 
to  the  pupil  for  work  done  in  the  home.* 

In  a  few  cases  the  school  has  gone  a  step  farther  in  an  attempt  to 
ntiUze  the  home  as  a  place  of  practice  for  the  pupil.  Different  house- 
hold tasks  are  gone  over  in  detail  as  preliminary  preparation,  and 
practice  is  given  in  certain  processes,  such  as  making  pie  crust  or 
planning  a  meal.  The  girl  then  does  this  work  in  her  own  home  as  a 
part  of  the  family  housekeeping,  and  brings  to  the  school  a  written 
report  signed  by  her  parent  to  denote  whether  the  service  rendered 
has  met  the  family  requirements. 

For  a  satisfactory  working  out  of  this  scheme,  it  will  be  desirable 
for  the  school  to  be  in  very  close  touch  with  the  families  and  home 
conditions  of  the  pupils.  The  parent's  signature  to  the  written 
report  is  only  one  means  of  securing  this  cooperation,  which  must 
come  largely  through  the  teacher  herself.  For  this  purpose  she  will 
need  to  have  time  assigned  for  more  or  less  direct  supervision  of  the 
girl's  home  work.  This  supervision  will  generally  take  the  form  of 
friendly  caUs.  Since  these  calls  are  to  be  made  in  that  most  inacces- 
sible of  places — another  woman's  kitchen — the  success  of  this  method 
will  depend  on  the  personality  of  the  teacher  and  the  tact  and  dis- 
cretion which  she  can  use  in  dealing  with  the  girls'  mothers. 

The  card  reproduced  below  has  been  used  to  secure  the  interest  and 
cooperation  of  the  girl's  mother.  Credit  is  given  for  work  done  at 
home  when  that  space  is  filled  out  and  properly  signed.  In  this  way 
the  mother  may  know  what  the  girl  is  being  taught  in  the  school 
and  what  she  may  be  expected  to  know  when  called  upon  to  help  in 

1  Wakefield  Evening  Industrial  School,  Wakefield,  Mass. 

sThe  IcdlowiQg,  among  others:  Boardman  Apprentice  Shops,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Belmont,  N.  Y.; 
Sindairville,  N.  Y.;  LowviUe,  N.  Y.;  and  Oreigsville,  N.  Y. 
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the  home.  The  teacher  is  also  informed  as  to  how  much  opportunity 
the  girl  has  to  put  in  practice  what  she  is  taught  in  the  school. 


COOKING  BBCOBD. 

Pupil  

  Week  ending    

Attitude  toward  work  

  Attitude  toward  work  

There  would  seem  to  be  certain  objections  to  this  practice.  When 
a  girl  works  at  home  she  is  very  much  imder  the  influence  of  her 
mother's  methods  and  example,  and  in  some  cases  this  is  most  tmde- 
sirable.  If  the  great  part  of  her  actual  experience  is  to  be  in  her  own 
home,  the  experience  will  be  limited  to  supplying  the  needs  of  a  few 
people,  and  to  the  use  of  such  utensils  as  the  home  affords.  The 
equipment  of  the  average  kitchen  is  also  a  handicap.  It  is  in  most 
cases  a  hit-or-miss  collection  of  utensils  with  which  the  housekeeper 
is  already  famiUar,  rather  than  the  result  of  an  intelligent  search  for 
those  which  will  lighten  lablor.  A  woman  will  refuse  a  time-and- 
labor-saving  device  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  was  not  in  her 
mother's  kitchen.  The  school  is  prepared  to  give  the  girl  a  greater 
variety  of  experience  with  utensils  and  material  than  the  average 
home  can  afford.  When  working  in  the  school  the  girl  learns  from 
the  experience  of  the  other  girls.  The  excited  discussions  carried  on 
in  trade-school  kitchens  are  sufl5cient  evidence  that  the  pupils  are 
quick  to  observe,  and  that  they  form  their  own  opinions. 


VI.  THE  KITCHEN  AND  ITS  EQUIPMENT. 

Much  of  the  inefficiency  of  trade  instruction  in  cooking  is  due  to 
inadequate  or  unsuitable  equipment.  In  some  schools  the  laboratory 
equipment  previously  disciissed  has  been  adopted  outright  or  with 
modifications.  In  other  schools  the  cooking  department  has  as  its 
basis  the  home  kitchen,  but  doubled  or  tripled  in  size  and  equipment 
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until  it  will  accommodate  16  to  20  girls.  In  a  few  instances  an  insti- 
tutional equipment  has  been  installed  with  all  the  "machinery"  for 
cooking  in  l^e  quantities.  Instruction  given  under  any  of  these 
circumstances  leaves  much  to  be  desired  in  efficiency  and  direct  rela- 
tion to  the  job  for  which  it  is  supposed  to  train. 

An  important  factor  in  training  the  girl  *'on  the  job,"  as  has  been 
previously  stated,  is  to  give  her  this  training  tmder  conditions  which 
are  real;  that  is,  under  conditions  which  at  least  approximate  those  of 
the  actual  "job."  It  is  these  conditions  which  should  determine  the 
arrangement  and  equipment  of  the  kitchen  in  the  vocational  school. 
In  this  connection  it  is  a  serious  mistake  to  ignore  a  fundamental 
difference  between  home  making  and  such  other  trades  as  millinery  and 
power-machine  operating,  for  instance.  As  compared  with  the  condi- 
tions of  employment  in  these  industries,  home  making  is  carried  on 
in  comparative  soUtude.  In  other  workrooms  of  the  vocational  school 
the  conditions  are  normal;  that  is,  they  are  essentially  those  of  the 
industry  where  a  number  of  women  work  close  together  in  a  certain  ' 
partnership  of  interest.  The  mistaken  attempt  to  carry  this  organi- 
zation over  into  the  cooking  department  results  in  a  variety  of  arrange- 
ments, whereby  a  single  kitchen  is  made  to  accommodate  15  to  20 
girls.  Under  no  circumstances  can  a  kitchen  equipped  even  for  15 
girls  be  made  a  reproduction  of  home  conditions. 

The  "job"  for  which  the  girl  is  to  be  trained  is  the  home;  therefore 
the  school  must  approximate  the  "  trade"  conditions  under  which  this 
work  is  commonly  done.  The  kitchen,  for  example,  should  be  about 
the  same  type  as  that  found  in  the  average  home,  and  the  equipment 
and  utensils  such  as  could  be  afforded  by  the  housekeeper  in  ordinary 
circumstances.  Can  this  be  done  under  school  conditions?  How 
will  it  be  possible  to  handle  classes  of  sufficient  size  to  prevent  the 
cost  of  instruction  from  being  prohibitive  ? 

In  the  "unit"  kitchen  has  been  found  a  method  which  approaches 
the  requirements  of  giving  actual  training  under  home  conditions.  By 
this  method  the  home  kitchen  is  made  the  tinit  of  construction,  the 
units  being  repeated  as  often  as  the  number  of  pupils  demands.  These 
kitchens  are  small  rooms  Uke  the  ordinary  tenement  kitchen,  and  are 
furnished  with  sink,  gas  stove,  and  the  necessary  utensils.  The 
equipment  should  be  simple,  planned  to  put  the  girl  on  working 
terms  with  the  kitchen  at  home.  The  rooms  are  built  with  only 
three  walls,  the  fourth  side  being  open  on  the  hall.  By  this  arrange- 
ment one  instructor  can  supervise  the  work  in  a  number  of  kitchens. 
A  class  of  15  can  be  taken  care  of,  each  kitchen  accommodating  5 
girls,  as  in  the  New  Bedford  Industrial  School,  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
or  in  the  Boardman  Apprentice  Shops,  New  llaven.  Conn. 
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Fio.  1.— School  No.  1.  Space  Utilised  for  Unit  Kitchens. 


FiQ.  2.— School  No.  1.  Floor  Plans  of  Unit  Kitchens. 
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This  plan  does  not  require  a  specially  constructed  building.  Under 
present  conditions  the  trade  school  is  usually  housed  in  any  quarters 
it  can  get,  from  a  factory  to  a  dwelling  house.  Any  plan,  therefore, 
which  is  not  adaptable  to  the  most  tmpromising  conditions  can  not 
be  a  real  help  in  the  solution  of  this  problem.  If  a  plan  calls  for  ex- 
tensive rebuilding,  its  usefulness  is  extremely  limited. 

Figures  1  to  4  show  floor  plans  of  two  buildings  where  tmit  kitch- 
ens have  been  installed.  The  kitchens  shown  in  figure  2  and  plate  1 
are  on  the  third  floor  of  a  carriage  storehouse,  which  is  the  building 
devoted  to  the  girls'  vocational  school.  Since  this  building  was  not 
r^arded  as  a  permanent  location  for  the  school,  the  work  was  done 
in  the  cheapest  possible  fashion.  Light  studding  was  put  up,  and 
the  interior  finish  was  wall  board.  All  work  except  painting  and 
plumbing  was  done  by  the  boys'  department  of  the  school.  This 
construction  was  cheap,  attractive,  and  satisfactory.  Figure  3 
shows  the  floor  space  in  a  brick  school  building  before  it  was  devoted 
to  trade-school  purposes,  and  figure  4  shows  how  it  was  rearranged 
for  unit  kitchens.  A  more  permanent  and  expensive  construction 
was  employed  here  with  no  particular  gain  in  appearance  or  serv- 
iceability. 

If  these  kitchens  are  equipped  according  to  the  suggestions  in  the 
detailed  .list,  pupils  will  have  much  practical  work  in  determinmg 
comparative  desirability  and  cost  of  kitchen  furnishings.  ^  For  in- 
stance, three  gas  stoves  were  bought,  but  of  three  different  makes; 
an  iron  sink  was  placed  in  one  kitchen,  a  white  enamel  sink  in  the 
second,  and  a  stone  sink  in  the  third;  the  refrigerators  are  also  of  dif- 
ferent kinds.  The  same  idea  was  followed  in  selecting  the  utensils; 
both  glass  and  wooden  rolling-pins  are  included  in  the  list,  and  prices 
are  given  on  enamel  ware  of  three  different  grades. 

The  equipment  given  is  the  one  used  for  the  three  kitchens 
shown  in  plate  2A.  This  with  the  restaurant  equipment  which  fol- 
lows, answered  the  purpose  of  this  particxilar  vocational  school — to 
give  training  in  cooking  for  home-making  purposes  to  all  girls  in  the 
school,  and  to  women  desiring  part-time  instruction  by  means  of  the 
unit  course  in  day  and  evening  classes;  also  to  market  this  product 
in  the  school  limch  room,  where  150  people  could  be  served.  Other 
conditions  would  require,  variation  in  this  equipment  to  meet  pe- 
cidiar  needs.  The  specifications  and  prices  are  those  of  the  city 
where  the  goods  were  bought.  In  every  case  prices  on  kitchen 
equipment  are  regular  retail  prices.  Discounts  obtained  on  quan- 
tity have  been  omitted.  The  costs  of  restaurant  dishes,  glass,  and 
silver  are  the  regular  prices  of  a  wholesale  house  dealing  in  hotel 
ware. 
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EQUIPMENT  FOR  THREE  UNIT  KITCHENS. 
1.  EQUIPMENT  FOB  COMMON  USE  BETWEEN  THE  THBEE  KITCHENS. 


Coet. 

Irefriserator  $4(K00 

IreMgeretor,  white,  all  steel   47.00 

2  refrigerator  pans,  galyanised  iron,  large  slxe    1. 50 

IdothesUne  76 


Cost. 


1  wheeled  table  30  inches  high,  top  3  by  2  feet, 
shelf  6  feet  from  floor,  2-foot  raU  around  top 
and  shelf,  the  whole  finished  with  spar 
varnish  $10.00 


Total. 


99.25 


2.  STOBEBOOM  EQUIPMENT  FOB  COMMON  USE 


Cost. 

12  drip  pans,  17  by  12  inches   $4.80 

6  padding  dishes,  Oaemsey  ware,  9i  inches 

outside  measure   2. 40 

6  padding  dishes,  Oaemsey  wart,  10}  inches 

outside  measure   3. 36 

12  crocks,  with  covers,  4-gallon   0. 60 

6  crocks,  with  covers,  2-gallon   3.60 

1  te^t,  earthenware,  2^aart   2. 50 

150  casseroles,  red  clay,  7-oanoe,  without 

covers,  4  inches  outside   30. 00 

SOramekins,  Ouemsey,  white  inside   3. 50 

24  custard  cups,  Guernsey,  white  inside   1. 80 

6  casseroles,  Guernsey,  round,  with  cover, 

12  inches  outside,  No.  10   12.00 

3  casseroles,  Oaemsey,  round,  with  cover, 

0  inches  oateide,  No.  69   3. 60 


1  set  measurers,  1,  2,  4,  8  quart,  |  bushel, 

bound,  vamished,  and  sealed  

1  double  roasting  pan  

1  North  Pole  icoKTeam  freeser  

1  White  Mountain  ice-cream  freeser  

1  Alaska  ice-cream  freeser  

1  bread  cutter  

2  cake  closets,  white  japanned,  3  shelves  

2  bread  boxes,  white  japanned  

1  bread  mixer,  8  loaves  

1  hammer,  8-ounce  

14  dosen  glass  cups,  plain,  with  handle  

1  coffee  pot,  copper  bottom  

1  stepladder,  4  steps  


8.  EQUIPMENT  FOB  KITCHEN  NO.  1 


Cost. 

Igasstove  133.00 

1  sink,  Alberine  stone,  with  back  and  cap, 
36  by  22  inches,  faucets  and  connections 

included   23,00 

1  table,  pine,  5  by  29  feet,  with  drawer   5.00 

4  factory  stools,  24-inch   2. 07 


WOODKNWABB. 

1  mop  handle  

1  towel  rack,  5  arms  

1  sefBour  backets,  3  in  a  set  

4  pastry  boards,  20  by  30  inches,  deated  ends. 

1  chopphig  bowl,  12-inch,  round,  oiled  

Ichopping  bowl,  14-inch,  round,  oUed  

1  rolling  pin,  10  by  1}  inches,  revolving  han- 
dles  

5  doughnut  cutters  

1  ham  board,  10  by  14  inches  

1  dish  rack,  folding  

1  vegetable  brush,  IJ-inch,  twine  bound .... 

1  scrub  brush,  solid  back  

1  potato  masher  

1  cake  spoon,  12-inch  slit  bowl  

2  cake  spoons,  12-inch,  solid  bowl  

IBOirWABB. 

1  fry  pan.  No.  7  sise  

1  fry  pan,  No.  8  sise  

1  griddle,  medium  size,  with  side  handle. 

No.  8  

1  frying  kettie,  with  basket  


.35 
.15 
1.95 
2.00 
.25 
.50 

.25 
.90 
.30 
.30 
.45 
.20 
.10 
.24 
.20 


.35 


.35 
1.90 


3ne8t8  of  bowls,  5  in  a  nest  (brown  and  white) 

Querasey   7.35 

Iplatttf,  12-inch  white  ware  21 

1  platter,  18-faich  white  ware  54 

2  pitdMTs,  Portland  style,  2|-quart  80 


Cost. 

12  measuring  cups,  thirds  and  quarters  $1.20 

4  lemon  squeezers,  lipped  trays.  No.  3  40 

2  glass  rolling  pins,  12  by  3  inches  90 

2  jugs,  1-gallon.   1. 00 

8  Jars  with  flat  screw  tops,  1-quart  80 

8  Jars  with  flat  screw  tops,  1-pint  80 

1  butter  Jar,  flat  top,  medium.  30 


CUTLEBY. 

6spatulas,  6-inoh  ting,  riveted  in  handle.  

8oase  knives,  medium.  

8  forks,  three  prong,  medium  

6  vegetable  knives,  riveted  handle  

6  vegetable  knives,  ferrule  driven  in  handle.. 

1  center-cut  bread  knife  

1  batcher  knife,  6-inch.  

1  bread  knife,  8-inoh  

1  mtncing  knife,  2  tings  in  handle  

1  flesh  fork,  wooden  handle  

1  ice  pick,  6  inches  long.  

4  knives.  Lasher  silver  

4  forks,  Lasher  silver  

1  steel  for  sharpening  


SPOONS. 

2  sets  aluminum  measuring  spoons  }, |.. 

1  aluminum  spoon,  13  inches  long  

1  aluminum  spoon,  16  inches  long  

12  teaspoons.  Lasher  silver  

8  tablespoons.  Lasher  silver  


3.00 
.84 
.84 
.90 
.60 
.50 
.35 
.45 
.35 
.25 

'.10 
.66 
.46 
.80 


.40 
.35 
.40 
.65 
.94 


AOATB  OB  ENAMEL  WABX. 

1  teakettle,  seamless,  5-quart.   1. 10 

1  saucepan,  2-quart,  lipped.  25 

1  saucepan,  3-quart,  lipped.   *35 

1  saucepan,  4-quart,  lipped... u::?.^.„.^Tj^  .40 
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3.  EQUIPMENT  FOR  KITCHEN  NO.  1— Continued. 


▲QATB  OB  KNAMKL  WABS— OOntlnoed. 

Cost. 

3  enamel  covers  for  the  above  10.70 

1  rice  or  mUk  boiler,  l-qnart,  with  enamel 

cover  85 

1  rice  or  mUk  boiler,  2-qaart,  with  enamel 

cover  00 

1  rice  or  mUk  boiler,  3-qaart,  with  enamel 

cover   1.25 

1  rice  or  mUk  boiler,  4-quart,  with  enamel 

cover   1.60 

1  stove  pot,  14-quart,  with  enamel  cover   1. 70 

4  Berlin  kettles,  6-qnart,  with  enamel  cover. .  3. 12 

2  pie  plates,  large,  11-inch  dian^eter,  12/4 
inches  deep  48 

12  pie  plates,  small,  9-inch  diameter,  i  inch 

deep   2. 16 

1  wash  bowl,  12-inch  diameter  30 

1  dish  i>an,  16i-inch  diameter,  5  Inches  deep. .   1. 00 

1  ladle  with  hooked  handle  15 

1  colander.  No.  2  sise   .60 

1  coffee  pot,  4-quart,  enamel  cover  80 

1  comer  sink  strainer  25 

TDfWABB. 

1  strainer,  4-inoh,  with  rest  and  wooden 

handle  10 

1  strainer,  fine,  6  inches  in  diameter  25 

1  strainer,  coarse,  6  inches  in  diameter  25 

1  soap  shaker,  large  15 

7  cake  coolers,  10  by  14  inches   1. 06 

1  dish  drainer,  heavy  wire  25 

2  potato  ricers  25 

1  funnel,  large,  7-inch.  35  " 

1  funnel,  small,  4^indh  20 

1  flour  sifter  25 

6  bread  tins.  No.  1  sponge   1.20 

2  cake  pans.  No.  2  square  biscuit  60 

Cost. 

1  gas  stove  $40.00 

1  sink,  Iron  enamel,  with  integral  back,  Cftucets 

and  connections  Included  15.00 

1  composition  top  table  ,  10.00 

1  table,  pine,  5  feet  by  29  inches,  with  drawer. .  5. 00 

WOODENWABE. 

1  mop  handle  35 

1  towel  rack,  6-arm  15 

1  set  flour  buckets,  3  in  a  set   1. 95 

4  pastry  boards,  30 by  30  Inches,  deated  ends. .  2. 00 

1  rolling  pin,  10  by  1|,  revolving  handles  25 

1  chopping  bowl,  round,  12-lnch,  oiled  25 

1  chopping  bowl,  round,  14-in(d),  oiled   .60 

6  doughnut  cutters  90 

1  ham  board,  10  by  14  inches  30 

1  dish  rack,  folding  30 

1  vegetable  brush,  l^lnch,  twlne-bound  45 

1  potato  masher  10 

2  cake  spoons,  12-lnoh,  silt  bowl  24 

2  cake  spoons,  IS-lnch,  solid  bowl  20 

1  scrub  brush,  solid  back  20 

IBON  WABB. 

1  fry  pan,  size  No.  7  20 

1  fry  pan,  size  No.  8  38 

1  ^ddle,  medium  slse,  with  side  handle, 

No.  8  35 

1  frying  ketUe  with  basket.  No.  0100  L.  &  Q. 

Mife.Co  L90 


TiNWABB— continued. 

Cost. 

2  cake  pans.  No.  1  square  biscuit  10.50 

1  grater.  No.  2  10 

1  grater.  No.  2  (different  make)  10 

1  colander,  12-inch.  60 

1  cake  turner,  square  10 

1  quart  measure,  graduated  20 

loorsr.  10 

1  milk-bottle  opener  05 

12  biscuit  cutters,  4  each  of  sizes  Nos.  1, 2, 

and  3   LaO 

1  skimmer  ladle  10 

1  wire  dishcloth....,  10 

2  sets  muffin  tins,  12  In  a  set   LOO 

1  angel-cake  tin,  tube,  removable  bottom  20 

MI9CELLANBOUS. 

1  garbage  pall,  with  cover,  galvanized  Iron...  .78 

1  rubbish  can,  galvanized  iron   2.00 

1  scrub  pall,  12Kiuart,  heavy,  galvanized  inm.    .  50 

1  twine  mop,  medium,  16-ounce  86 

1  broom  50 

1  can  opener,  with  corksciew  10 

3  egg  beaters,  No.  1   L50 

2  egg  beaters  30 

1  set  spice  boxes,  5ln  a  set,  white  enamel  45 

1  dustpan.  85 

1  sanitary  dustpan  50 

1  dustpan  brush   LOO 

1  dustpan  brush.  No.  3  36 

1  cream  whip,  1-quart  60 

1  Ice-cream  dlsher,  10  portions  to  quart   L  60 

1  food  chopi>er   L  00 

4  asbestos  mats,  round,  10-lnch,  tin-bound ...  .40 
4  abestos  mats,  oval,  12-lnch,  tin-bound  60 


Total  161.  U 

BABTHEN  WABB. 

Cost. 

3  nests  of  bowls,  4  In  set,  white  ware  86. 90 

2  milk  pitchers,  white  ware,  C.  C,  ^oart . .  .66 
1  platter,  white  ware,  C.  C,  12-qnart  21 

1  platter,  white  ware,  C.  C,  IS^inart  54 

GLASS. 

12  measuring  cups,  thirds  and  quarters   1. 20 

4  lemon  squeezers,  with  lipped  trays  No.  3.. .  .40 

2  glass  rolling  pins,  12  by  3  Inches  90 

2jugs,  1-gallon   1.00 

8  jars  with  flat  screw  tops,  1-quart  80 

8  Jars  with  flat  screw  tops,  1-plnt  80 

1  butter  jar,  flat  top,  medium  30 

CUTLEBT. 

6  spatulas,  6-lnch,  ting  riveted  in  handle         8. 00 

8  case  knives,  medium  84 

8  forks,  three-prong,  medium  84 

6  vegetable  knives,  riveted  handle  90 

6  vegetable  knives,  ferrule  driven  In  handle. .    .  60 

1  center-cut  bread  knife  No.  127  60 

1  butcher  knife,  6-lnch  36 

1  bread  knife,  8-lnch  45 

1  mlndng  knife,  2  tings  In  handle  36 

1  flesh  fork,  wooden  handle  25 

lice  pick,  6  inches  long.  .10 

1  French  meat  car^hilg  jv^J^^^^QjEQ-QlC-  ^  ^ 
1  lamb  cleaver,  8-indti  blade  .Q. . . .  L 16 


4.  EQUIPMENT  FOR  KITCHEN  NO.  2. 
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4.  EQUIPMENT  FOR  KITCHEN  NO.  2-Coiitiniied. 


CUTLBST— conttamed. 

4  knhres,  Laaher  sflver  

2  forks,  Lasber  8ilT«r  


Cost. 
10.66 
.46 


SPOONS. 

3aetsali]miiiimmfia8iiriiigq;>ooo8,},ii|  40 

1  alnmimim  qxxm,  13  inches  long.  ».  .85 

1  alumimmi  qxxm,  16  inches  long.  40 

12  teaspoons.  Lasher  silver  65 

8  tahlespooDS,  Lasher  silver  94 

AOATK  OB  BKAMEL  WARS. 

1  teakettle,  seamlws,  5  quarts  60 

1  ssooepan,  2-qaart,  lipped  15 

1  saooepan,  S-qnart,  lipped  18 

1  saocepan,  4-quart,  lipped  22 

3  enamel  covers  for  the  above  47 

1  rice  or  mUk  boiler,  l-qoart,  with  enamel 

cover  63 

I  rice  or  milk  boiler,  2^iiart,  with  enamel 

 60 


1  rice  or  mUk  boiler,  Stuart  with  enamel 

cover  

1  rice  or  milk  boiler,  4-quart,  with  enamel 


.76 


.96 


1  stove  pot,  14-quart,  with  enamel  cover         1. 10 

4  Berlin  kettles,  6-inoh,  with  enamel  cover...  1.80 

2  pie  plates,large,ll  inches  diameter,  U  inches 
deep  

12pie  plates,small,9inohes  diameter,  Uinches 

deep  

1  wadibowl,  12  inches  diameter  

1  dishpan,  14-quart,  16^  by  5  inches  69 

1  comer  sink  strainer  25 

1  ladle  with  hooked  handle  10 

1  colander,  No.  2  sise  33 

nrwABS. 


36 


L44 

.20 


1  strainer,  4-inch,with  rest  and  woodenhandle.    .  10 

1  fine  strainer,  6  inches  diameter  25 

1  coarse  strainer,  6  inches  diameter  25 

1  extension  strahier  10 

1  large  soap  shaker  15 

7  cake  coolers,  10  by  14  inches   1. 06 

1  dish  drainer,  heavy  wire  25 

2potatoricer8  50 

6.  EQUIPMENT  FOR  KITCHEN  NO.  3. 
Cost. 

1  gas  stove  138.00 

least-iron  Sink,  with  back,  faucets  inchided.  7.00 
1  table,  pine,  5  feet  by  29  inches,  with  draw. .  &  00 
4  factory  stoob,  24-inch   2.07 


TonrABs— oontiiiued.  Q^st. 

8  layer-cake  tins,  round,  medium  10.80 

1  funnel,  large,  7-hi6h.  35 

1  Amnel,  small,  4i-inoh  20 

1  flour  sifter  26 

6  bread  tins.  No.  1  sponge   1.20 

2  cake  pans.  No.  2  square  biscuit  00 

2  cake  pans.  No.  1  square  biscuit.  50 

1  grater.  No.  2  10 

1  grater,  No.  2  (different  make)  10 

Icelander,  12-inch.  60 

1  cake  turner,  square  10 

1  quart  measure,  graduated.  20 

.10 
L20 
.10 
.10 
.05 
.10 
.10 
.20 


12  biscuitcutters,  4  each  of  sixes  Nos.  1,2,  and  3. 

Iskinuner,  flat.  

1  skimmer,  ladle  

1  milk-bottle  opener  

1  wire  dishcloth  

1  nutmeg  grater  

1  angel-cake  tin,  tube,  removable  bottom. 


2  sets  muffin  tins,  12  in  a  set   1.00 

MISCELLANSOUS. 

1  garbage  paH  with  cover,  galvanized  iron 

No.  03  78 

1  rubbish  can.   2.00 

1  scrub  pail,  heavy,  galvanised  iron,  12-quart.    .  50 

1  twine  mop,  16-ounce,  medium  35 

1  broom  50 

1  can  opener,  with  corkscrew  10 

3  egg  beaters.   1.50 

2  egg  beaters  (different  makes)  30 

1  cream  whip,  1-quart  50 

1  set  spice  boxes,  white  enamel,  5  in  a  set  45 

1  aluminum  tea  ball  20 

1  dustpan  35 

1  sanitary  dustpan  50 

1  dustpan  brush   1.00 

1  dustpan  brush  (different  sise)  35 

1  food  chopper  : . . .  1.00 

4asbestosmats,  round,  10-inch,  tin  bound...  .40 

4  asbestos  mats,  oval,  12^inch,  tin  bound  60 

1  ice-cream  disher,  10  portions  to  the  quart...  1.50 

TotaL  142.50 


WOODENWABB. 


.60 


1  pastry  board,  20  by  30  inches,  cleated  ends. 
1  rolling  pin,  10  by  7|  inches,  revolving  han- 
dles  

I  round  chopping  bow],  12-inch,  oiled  25 

1  round  chopping  bowl,  14-inch,  oiled  50 

2  wooden  cake  spoons,  12-inch,  slit  bowl  24 

2  wooden  cake  spoons,  12-inch,  solid  bowl. . 

1  potato  masher  

6  doo^hnnt  cutters  90 

1  ham  board,  10  by  14  inches  30 

1  dish  rack,  fbtding  30 

1  vegetable  brush,  l|-inch,  twine  bound  45 

1  set  flour  buckets,  3  in  a  set   1. 95 

1  ctotheshorse,  5  feet,  8-fold  95 


.25 


.20 
.10 


Cost 

wooDKNW  ABB— continued . 

1  towel  rack,  5-arm  80.15 

1  mop  handle  36 

1  scrub  brush,  solid  back   .20 

IBOirWABX. 

1  fry  pcm.  No.  7 sise  85 

1  fry  pcm,  No.  8  sise  38 

1  ^ddle,  medium  sise,  with  side  handle, 
No.  8  86 

1  fry  kettle  with  badcet  90 

BABTHBBNWABB. 

3  nests  of  bowls,  4  in  a  set,  yellow  ware   4.66 

2  milk  pitchers,  white  ware,  2i-quart  66 

1  platter,  12-inch,  white  ware  21 

1  platter,  18-inch,  white  ware  54 

OLAflSWABE. 

12  measuring  cups,  thirds  and  quarters   1. 20 

4  lemon  squeeiers  with  lipped  trays,  No.  3.,.    .  40 

2  glass  rolling  pins,  lj?Jiio&3(i«9wJOOglC 
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4.  EQUIPMENT  FOR  KITCHEN  NO.  d-ContinnecL 


<nukSSWABB--ooiitlnaed. 

Cost. 


3  Jugs,  l-gaUon  ILOO 

1  batter  Jar,  flat  top,  medium  80 

8  Jars,  with  flat  screw  tops,  1-quart  80 

8  Jars,  with  flat  screw  tops,  l^lnt  80 

CUTLKEY. 

6  spatulas,  d-inch,  ting  riveted  in  handle         3. 00 

6  case  knives,  medium  84 

8  forks,  three-prong,  medium  84 

6  vegetable  knives,  riveted  handles  90 

6  vegetable  knives,  ferrule  driven  in  handle..    .  60 

1  bread  knife,  center  cut  50 

1  bread  knife,  8-inch  45 

1  butcher  knife,  d-inch  85 

1  flesh  Ibrk,  wooden  handle  25 

1  mincing  knife,  2  tings  in  handle  85 

1  ice  pick,  6  inches  long  10 

4  knives.  Lasher  silver  66 

4  forks.  Lasher  silver  46 

SPOONS. 

2  sets  aluminum  measuring  spoons, },  i,  |  40 

1  aluminum  spoon,  13  inches  kihg  35 

1  aluminum  spoon,  16  inches  long  40 

12  teaspoons.  Lasher  silver  65 

8  tablespoons.  Lasher  silver  94 

AOATE  OB  ENAMEL  WAJUB. 

1  teakettle,  seamless,  7-quart   L  35 

1  saucepan,  2-quart,  lipped  80 

1  saucepan,  3^uart,  lipped  35 

1  saucepan,  4-quart,  lipped  41 

8  enamel  covers  for  the  above  60 

1  rice  or  milk  boiler,  2-quart,  with  enamel 

cover  98 

1  rice  or  milk  boiler,  3-quart,  with  enamel 

cover   1. 85 

1  rice  or  milk  boiler,  4-quart,  with  enamel 

cover   L  65 

4  Berlin  kettles,  6-quart,  with  enamel  cover. .  8. 60 

1  Berlin  kettle,  14-quart,  with  enamel  cover. .  L  75 

2  pie  plates,  11  Inches  diameter,  1}  inches 
deep  60 

12  pie  plates,  9-inch  diameter  by  |  Inch  deep .  2. 64 

1  washbowl,  12-inoh  diameter  35 

1  diahpan,  14-quart,  16^inch  diameter  by  5 

inches  deep   1.25 

1  ladle  with  hooked  handle,  8f  Inches  long  25 

1  colander,  3-quart  size,  top  measure,  lOf 

inches  65 

1  ooflee  pot,  4-quart,  enamel  cover  90 

nNWABB. 

1  strainer,  4-inch,  with  rest  and  wooden  han- 
dle 10 

1  fine  strainer,  6-inch  diameter  26 


TDfWAEE— continued. 

Cost. 

1  coarse  strainer.  6-inofa  diameter  ia25 

1  extension  strainer  10 

1  soap  shaker,  large  15 

7  cake  ooolers,  10  by  14  inches   1. 05 

1  dish  drainer,  heavy  wire  25 

2  potato  ricers  60 

1  large  funnel,  7-inoh  35 

1  small  funnel,  4^inch  20 

1  flour  sifter  25 

6  bread  tins.  No.  1  sponge   L20 

2  cake  pans.  No.  2,  square  biscuit  60 

2  cake  pans.  No.  1,  square  biscuit  50 

1  grater.  No.  2  10 

1  grater.  No.  2  (different  make)  10 

1  colander,  12-inoh  60 

1  cake  turner,  square  10 

1  quart  measure,  graduated  20 

1  corer  10 

12  biscuit  cutters,  4  each  of  sizes  Nos.  1, 2,  and 

8   1.20 

1  skimmer,  flat  10 

1  skimmer  ladle  10 

Iwiredishdoth  10 

1  milk-bottle  opener  05 

1  nutmeg  grater  10 

1  angel  cake  tin,  tube,  removable  bottom  20 

2  sets  muffin  tins,  12  in  a  set   1.00 

1  bread  raiser,  No.  110  85 

1  clothes  boiler,  seamless  cover   2. 50 

MIBCELLANEOtTS. 

1  garbage  pail,  with  cover,  galvanised  iron. . .  .78 

1  rubbish  can,  galvanized  iron   2. 00 

1  scrub  pail,  heavy,  12-quart,  galvanized  iron.    .  50 

1  twine  mop,  16-ounoe,  medium  35 

1  broom  60 

1  can  opener,  with  corkscrew  10 

3  egg  beaters.  No.  1   1.50 

2  egg  beaters  (different  make)  30 

1  cream  whip,  1-quart  50 

1  set  spice  boxes,  white  enamel,  5  in  a  set  45 

1  food  ohopi>er   1.00 

1  ice-cream  disher,  10  to  quart   1. 50 

4  asbestos  mats,  round,  10-inch,  tin  bound ...  .40 

4  asbestos  mats,  oval,  12-lnch,  tin  bound  60 

1  knife  sharpener   L25 

1  dothes  basket,  oval,  willow,  medium  size . .  1. 50 

1  wringer  and  bench   6.50 

1  mop  wringer  on  pail   2.50 

1  glass  washboard  50 

1  dustpan  35 

1  sanitary  dustpan  50 

1  dustpan  brush   1.00 

1  dustpan  brush  (different  size)  35 

Total  152.01 
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LISTS  OF  MATERIAL  AND  COST  OF  CONSTRUCTING  THREE  UNIT 
KITCHENS,   SCHOOL  NO.  1. 

Figures  1  and  2  show  how  the  third  floor  of  a  wooden  storage  building  was  con- 
yeted  into  unit  kitchens.  Plate  No.  1  is  a  photograph  of  one  of  these  kitchens.  This 
portion  of  the  building  had  never  been  finished ;  so  in  addition  to  sheathing  the  walls, 
it  was  necessary  to  install  plumbing,  electric  wiring,  and  gas  connections.  The 
carpentry  and  wiring  were  done  by  the  boys*  department  of  the  school.  Expendi- 
tures for  stock  are  given  below. 


3^7  feet  gumwood  flooring   1134. 94 

273  feet  hemlock  boards   6.55 

1^  feet  spruce,  2  by  2  inches   52. 77 

l^feet/diring   32.90 

075  feet  matched  spruce   20. 09 

XI  feet  North  Carolina  pine   11. 06 

4^014  feet  cypress  i  by  2  inches   40. 14 

502  feet  ^lnch  molding   3. 26 

335  feet  cypress,  7^inch  base   18. 43 

I,  004  feet  7.8  by  12.inch  cypress   30. 12 

180  pounds  7-penny  wire  nails   5. 40 

125  pounds  8-penny  common  nails   4.41 

25  pounds  wire  lath  naUs   1. 50 

55  pounds  wire  nails   1.94 

25 pounds  IV-pemiy  wire  nails   1.50 

II,  376  square  feet  wall  board   225. 96 

9  mortise  locks   6. 76 

9  pairs  jet  knobs   1. 80 


9  keyhole  escutcheons . 
9  base  knobs  

1  can  floor  wax  

2  coats  paint  for  walls  and  oiling  floors. . 


11.06 
.18 
.50 

186.00 


Plumbing   132.00 

Doors  and  hinges  were  taken  from  another 
part  of  the  plant. 

UJBCTBIGAL  MATBBXAL. 

Stock  tor  Wiring   $24.22 

Fixtures   71.60 

Panel  box   12.80 

Fuses   4.20 

Extra  wiring  for  power  drcuit   5. 50 

Plug  receptacles   9. 96 

Total   1,077.45 


LISTS   OF  BiATERIAL  AND  COST  OF  CONSTRUCTING  THREE  UNIT 
KITCHENS,   SCHOOL  No.  2. 

In  this  brick  building  a  partition  was  torn  out,  throwing  two  rooms  into  one,  and 
kitchens  installed  in  this  space.  Figures  3  and  4  give  the  space  both  before  and 
after  the  alterations.  Plate  2  A  shows  the  finished  kitchens  and  Plate  2  B  shows  one 
kitchen  in  detail. 

The  work  was  done  by  contract  according  to  the  items  given  below.  As  the  rooms 
were  already  lighted  by  both  electricity  and  gas  there  was  no  additional  expense  for 
either  fixtures  or  installation. 

Garpentiy,  including  lumber  and  labor   1280.00 

Plastering   124.00 

Phunbing,  including  s&iks,  prices  of  whitdi  are  given  under  equipment  for  each  kitchen,  also  copper 
pipes  for  gas^tove  connections   210. 00 

Total   614.00 


BestaurarU  record  and  cost  sheet  (date)  ,  1914- 


Amount. 

Article. 

Quantity  of  material 
used. 

Cost. 

Selling 
price. 

Left 
over. 

Disposal 

Signature  of  derk. 


Total 
Cost  of  service  . 
Cost  of  ice 
Cost  of  fuel 
Total  cost  . 

Receipts  . 


Signature  of  teacher. 
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COOKING  IN  THE  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL. 
CARD  FOR  COOKING  RECEIPTS. 


Individual  receipt  card  used  in  teaching  cooking. 
The  back  of  the  card  ia  for  ** Directions.** 


CooKiNO  Receipts. 

Name   Date  

Article  \   Quantity . 

Method  of  cooking   Time  


Material. 


Quantity.  Cost. 


Helpful  hooks  for  the  kitchen. 


Books. 


Boston  Cooldng-School  Cook  Book. , 

A  New  Book  of  Cookery  

Food  and  Cookery  for  the  Sick  and 
Convalescent 

What  to  Have  for  Dinner  

Fireless  Cook  Book  

International  Cook  Book  

Practical  Cooking  and  Serving  

The  Nev7  Housekeeping  

Like  Mother  Used  tolfoke  

The  Cook  Book  of  Leftovers  

Paper  Bm  Cookery  

Home  Science  Cook  Book  


Lessons  in  Cookery  through  Prepa- 
ration of  Meals. 

Library  of  Home  Economics  (12 
vdumes). 

Pure  Foods  

The  Lunch  Room  


Food  and  Dietetics  

The  Efficient  Kitchen. 


Author. 


Fanny  M.  Farmer. 

....do  

....do  


....do  

M.  J.  MitdieU. 
A.  FlUpphil... 

Janet  Hill  

C.  Frederick.. 
C.  T.  Herrick. 


Nicholas  Soyer  

Mary  J.  Linootai  and 
Anna  Barrows. 


John  Olson  

Paul  Richards. 


Robert  Hutchinson. 
OeorgieB.ChUd.... 


Publisher. 


Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  New  York . . 

....do  

....do  


.do. 


Doableday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York. 

 do  

do. 
do. 


Dana,  Estes  6c  Co.,  Boston  

Harper  6c  Bros.,  New  York. . . 
Sturges  &  Walton,  New  York. 
WhltiDomb  <Se  Barrow,  Boston. 


American  School  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Chicago. 
 do  


Ohm  &  Co  

The  Hotel  Monthly,  443  South 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

William  Wood  &  CoTwew  York., 

Housekeeping  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Stamford,  Conn. 


Price. 


11.00 

1.00 
L60 

l.d 

L26 

LOO 

1.60 

1.00 

L2S 

1.00 

LOO 

LOO 


16.  ao 


.80 
2.00 


3.00 
1.2S 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTES. 

Some  noteworthy  recent  books  are  the  following,  the  numbers  m 
parentheses  referring  to  the  numbers  of  the  full  entries  in  this  bul- 
letin: Welton,  What  do  we  mean  by  education?  (1909);  Jacoby, 
Child  training  as  an  exact  science  (1912);  Thorndike,  Educational 
psychology,  briefer  course  (1919);  Winch,  Children's  perception 
(1923);  Fairchild,  Teaching  of  poetry  in  the  high  school  (1938); 
Fisher,  Mothers  and  children  (1968);  Stout,  The  high  school  (1981); 
Bagley,  School  discipline  (2009) ;  Oafts,  Bible  in  schools — plans  of 
many  lands  (2036);  Davis,  Vocational  and  moral  guidance  (2054); 
Hill,  Teaching  of  civics  (2066) ;  Binet  and  Simon,  Mentally  deficient 
children,  authorized  translation  (2077). 

Only  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  are  available  for 
free  distribution  by  this  office.  All  others  here  listed  may  ordinarily 
be  obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either  directly  or  through 
a  dealer,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  association  publication,  from  the  secre- 
tary of  the  issuing  organization. 

Books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should 
be  sent  to  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PUBUCATIONS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 

1889.  Azkaasas  teachem'  aModation.  Minutes  of  the  sixteenth  annual  session 
.  .  .  held  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  December  2S-31, 1913.  38  p.  8*.  (Lila  M. 
Bamette,  secretary,  Little  Rock,  Ark.) 

OoQtalDs:  1.  A.  B.  B«8ves:  The  basis  of  ethical  training,  p.  28-31.  2.  L.  IC  Favrot:  The 
•eliool— a  Tital  teotar  In  a  people's  progress,  p.  31-86.  3.  A.  B.  Cminp:  Agricoltaral  extension 
VQrk,p.35-j». 
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1887.  National  aaaooiation  of  school  accounting  offlcen.   Report  oi  the  meet- 

ing ..  .  May  19-21,  1914,  Memphis,  Tenn.  62  p.  8*.  (William  Dick, 
secretary-treaaurer,  Board  of  public  education,  Philadelphia,  Pa.) 

Contahu:  1.  August  Hillen  School  aooounting  and  costs,  p.  7-17.  2.  H.  R.  M.  Cook:  Some 
wehool  aflafra,  p.  1&-32.  3.  William  Dick:  Coocentratlon  of  business  functkos  in  public  school 
administration,  p.  32-35.  4.  W.T.Keough:  Overhead  costs,  p.  36-40.  5.  O.W.Oerwig:  Stand- 
ard units  of  ^ool  measurement,  p.  40-45.  6.  C.  P.  Mason:  Preparation  of  the  budget,  p.  45-58. 

1888.  New  York  state  association  of  district  superintendents.  Proceedings 

of  the  first  and  second  annual  meeting  ...  for  the  years  1912-1913,  and 
1913-1914.   279  p.   8*.   (Gertrude  E.  Hyde,  secretary,  Moira,  N.  Y.) 

Contatais:  1.  T.  E  Finegan:  Important  features  of  rural  education,  p.  5-20.  2.  G.  H.  Covey: 
Cooperative  agencies  in  the  work  of  district  superintendents,  p.  21-28;  Discuasioo,  p.  29-32. 
3.  Sherman  Williams:  Reading  circles  for  teachers  and  pupils,  p.  32-37.  4.  A.  J.  Fields:  Play  as 
an  educational  factor,  p.  64-67;  Discussion,  p.  67-68.  5.  C.  W.  Wheelock:  Relation  of  district 
snpointendents  to  high  schoob,  p.  71-76;  Discussion,  p.  76-78.  6.  T.  E.  Finegan:  The  imme* 
diate  needs  for  our  rural  schools,  p.  lOt-20.  7.  W.  £  Pierce:  Powers  and  duties  of  the  district 
superintendent,  p.  122-^;  Discussion,  p.  130^.  8.  W.  H.  Maxwell:  [Duties  of  the  superin- 
tendent] p.  135-37.  9.  P.  P.  Claxton:  Certain  phases  of  the  reorganisation  of  country  and  viU- 
lage  schools,  p.  137-44.  10.  M.  T.  Scudder:  The  Montessori  system,  p.  144-48.  11.  J.  H.  Mao- 
Craoken:  Politics  and  the  schools,  p.  148^.  12.  W.  F.  Johnson:  Rekition  between  the  rural 
public  school  and  the  metropolitan  university,  p.  174-00.  13.  M.  A.  Bigelow:  Sex  education, 
p.  190-200.  14.  H.  H.  Horner:  Shall  the  present  system  of  grade  examinations  in  New  York 
state  be  continued,  p.  213-37;  Discussion,  p.  237-42.  15.  Ruth  M.  Johnston:  Shall  grade  exami- 
nations be  abolished,  p.  242-46;  Discussions,  p.  246-50.  16.  Sherman  Williams:  What  should 
be  accomplished  ttirough  the  use  of  the  school  library,  p.  253-62. 

mO«  South  Dakota  educational  association.  Proceedings  of  the  thirty-first 
annual  session  .  .  .  held  at  Sioux  Falls,  November  24-26,  1913.  408  p.  8®. 
(J.  C.  Lindsey,  secretary,  Mitchell,  S.  Dak.) 

Contains:  1.  E.  C.  Perisho:  The  rural  school  and  the  state,  p.  40-50.  2.  C.  O.  Lawrence: 
Dominant  educational  needs  in  South  Dakota,  p.  51-60.  3.  A.  A.  McDonald:  How  the  high 
schoob  can  aid  the  rural  schools,  p.  68-77.  4.  F.  L.  Cook:  The  state  normal  school  and  rural 
teaching,  p.  81-85.  5.  J.  W.  Browning:  The  schools  and  the  critics,  p.  01-101.  6.  H.  P.  Pat- 
terson: Ideals  in  present  day  education,  p.  102-10.  7.  O.  O.  Young:  Standardization  of  South 
Dakota  hi^  schoob,  p.  111-16.  8.  G.  M.  Smith:  The  pensioning  of  South  Dakota  teachers,  p. 
127-34.  9.  a.  G.  Wen^laff:  The  preparation  of  teachers  for  rural  schoob,  p.  141-46.  10.  DiUa 
B.  Wimpto:  Rural  school  graduation— how  successfully  accomplished,  p.  147-50.  11.  C.  G.  St. 
John:  The  advantages  of  consolidated  schoob,  p.  155-62.  12.  C.  K.  Overhube:  The  teacher  as 
community  leader,  p.  163-68.  13.  Kathryn  M.  French:  Adolescent  Tom  and  Mary,  p.  169-76. 
14.  J.  W.  Beaton:  Education  and  life,  p.  181-85.  15.  DiUa  E.  Wimple:  Teaching  classics  in  the 
lower  grades,  p.  186-01.  16.  C.  H.  Lugg:  The  school's  relation  to  efficiency,  p.  200-7.  17.  Mar^ 
garet  D.  Kirby:  Education  of  our  girls  for  home-making,  p.  208-14.  18.  M^de  Fox:  The  value 
of  pUy,  p.  226-31.  19.  A.N.  Hume:  The  spirit  of  agriculture  in  education,  p.  263-74.  20.  J .  0. 
Parsons:  The  economic  value  of  health  supervbion  of  schoob,  p.  275-79.  21.  Alexander  Stra- 
chan:  Physical  education  and  efficiency,  p.  280-84.  22.  C.  R.  Goff:  Securing  and  retaining  the 
real  teacher,  p.  285-02.  23.  J.  W.  McClhiton:  The  school  board  membership,  p..293-09.  24. 
Emily  Chapman:  How  can  we  make  the  teaching  of  English  practical,  p.  313-23.  25.  W.  F. 
Jones:  The  vitality  of  teaching,  p.  338-46;  Discussion  by  E.  C.  Woodbum,  p.  347-50. 

EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

1890.  Kitchin,  W.  P.  H.   Recollections  of  Louvain  university.   Catholic  world, 

100: 378-86,  December  1914. 

Interesting  account  of  the  work  at  Louvain,  which  combined  "the  systems  of  both  English 
and  continental  universities." 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

1891.  Bardeen,  Charlea  W.  The  truth  about  school  surveys.    School  bulletin, 

41:  66-57,  November  1914. 
Address  before  the  Council  of  city  superintendents,  October  22, 1914. 

The  author  says  that  the  requisites  of  a  school  survey  are,  first,  competent  persons  to  conduct 
it;  second,  the  persons  conducting  it  must  have  a  right  purpose;  third,  they  must  have  sufB- 
•ient  time;  fourth,  they  must  have  the  perspective;  and  fifth,  they  must  grasp  the  local  situa- 
tko. 
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1892.  Douxnic,  Ben6.   Le  retour  k  la  culture  franpalse.   Revue  des  deux  mondee, 

24,  317-28,  November  15,  1914. 

Demands  a  return  to  the  classical  culture  of  France:  "  Deliver  us  from  the  pedantic,  mediocre, 
and  amorphous  education  ft  VaUemaiM  Give  us  back  education  in  clarity,  nobility,  and  beauty, 

1893.  The  nation's  adventures  in  education.   Unpopular  review,  3: 149-58,  January- 

March  1915. 

Writer  mentions  the  need  of  preserving  a  due  sense  of  proportion  in  the  educational  venturea 
undertaken  by  the  federal  government.  He  asks:  "Which  shall  the  nation  attend  to  first, 
special  educaticm  or  elementary  education;  generosity  to  immigrants  or  Justice  to  native-bom; 
to  accelerate  her  industries  or  to  Insure  civilization  throughout  her  borders?  ** 

1894.  Parkinson,  W.  D.   Literacy  and  the  immigrant.   Journal  of  education, 

80:  567-70,  December  10,  1914. 

1895.  Stout,  John  Elbert.  Tests  of  educational  achievement.   Midland  schools, 

29: 103-8,  December  1914. 
Address  delivered  before  the  Iowa  state  teachers'  association,  Novembers,  1914. 

1896.  Taveznier,  Eugene.   Independent  teaching  in  France  during  the  last  ten 

years.   Constructive  quarterly,  2:  850-67,  December  1914. 

Independence  in  the  meaning  of  the  writer  is  "  teaching  independent  of  the  State."  Desorlbea 
the  struggles  of  French  Catholics  to  instruct  their  teachers,  etc,  apart  from  lay  schools. 

1897.  Whittaker,  H.  W.  The  inadequacy  of  our  present  system  of  public  schools. 

Teacher's  journal,  14  :  247-52,  December  1914. 

Discusses  the  subject  tmder  the  following  headings:  The  need  of  hidustrial  and  vocational 
education  for  the  masses,  Importance  and  purpose  of  our  public  schools,  The  school  for  the 
plain  man,  Trade  education  for  women,  Vocational  education  and  organized  labor,  and  Tiide 
education  and  socialism. 

PEDAGOGICS  AND  DIDACTICS. 

1898.  Bardeen,  Charles  W.   The  girl  from  Girton,  and  other  stories  about  schools. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1914.   235,  xxxii  p.  12*. 

1899.  Bolton,  Frederick  E.   Some  standards  of  success  in  teaching.   Journal  of 

education,  80:  507-8,  November  26,  1914. 

The  writer  says  that  a  successful  teacher  is  enthusiastic  about  his  work  and  is  constanttj 
studying  in  the  attempt  to  improve  the  efQdency  of  his  work.  Some  marks  of  success  hi  any 
teacher  are  the  number  of  pupils  who  successfully  accomplish  the  given  work,  the  number  it 
pupils  who  go  on  to  a  higher  grade,  the  respect  of  the  pupils  for  the  teacher,  and  the  refining 
influence  of  the  teadier  upon  pupils  and  community. 

1900.  Bumham,  William  H.,  ed.   Bibliographies  on  educational  subjects.  Worces- 

ter, Mass.,  Clark  university  preas  [1914]  45  p.  8*.  (Clark  university  library. 
Publications,  vol.  4,  no.  3,  December  1914) 

1901.  Findlay,  J.  J.   Educational  science  in  Australia — and  elsewhere.  Educa- 

tional times  (London)  67:  539-42,  December  1,  1914. 

1902.  Hayes,  Edward  C.   Education  for  personality.    Educational  review,  48: 

475-86,  December  1914. 

Sociology  furnishes  valuable  guidance  to  education.  Says  that  ''nature  does  not  give  ua 
eanadenoe  but  only  the  capacity  to  acquire  one,  social  evolution  and  education  must  do  the 
rest" 

1903.  Hodgson,  Elizabeth.   The  motivation  of  school  work.   American  education, 

18: 140-43,  November  1914. 

1904.  Elapper,  Paul.   Efficiency  in  class  instruction.    Educational  review,  43: 

498-13,  December  1914. 

Deflnesel&ciency  as  "that  state  in  whkix  we  approximate  preconceived  ends  or  values  through 
an  economical  expenditure  of  time  and  energy."  Examinations  and  tests  must  be  reorganised 
so  that  they  become  "a  truer  ndex  of  the  character  of  daas  work,"  etc  Suggests  methods. 
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1905.  Morton,  W.  H.  The  socialised  recitation.   Nebraska  teacher,  17: 204-5, 

December  1914. 
Describes  a  new  type  of  recitation  rapidly  spreading  over  Nebraska. 

1906.  Oehme,  Walter.   StrOmungen  der  modemen  pftdagogik.   Neue  bahnen,  25: 

533-52,  October  1914. 

A  penetrating  and  comprehensive  analysis  of  contemporary  pedagogical  tendencies  as  the 
reflection  of  conscious  efforts  made  to  attain  the  goal  set  by  the  developmrait  of  the  whole  of 
social  life.  ''Education  has  its  roots  in  culture  (kultur);  it  possesses  no  movement  of  its  own; 
its  movement  is  the  movement  of  culture." 

1907.  Oliphant,  James.   Education  and  eex  aptitudes.   School  world  (London)  16:  * 

441-44,  December  1914. 

Writer  says  we  must  be  oareflil  '*  not  to  exaggerate  sex  differences  by  giving  too  much  heed 
to  them."  The  best  attitude  to  take  relative  to  sex  aptitudes  up  to  the  age  of  14  Is  to  ignore 
them  altogether. 

1908.  Sanders,  Frederic  W.  The  oiganization  of  education.   Educati^m,  35: 

231-36,  December  1914. 

Discusses  the  high  school;  curriculum  of  secondary  education,  etc  Sayj:  <<In  a  rich  and 
populous  community,  it  should  be  perfectly  feasible  for  a  student  to  pursue  the  so-called  cultural 
and  vocational  studies  side  by  side  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years."  Contlnned  from  Noveni> 
ber  number. 

1909.  Walton  James.   What  do  we  mean  by  education?   London,  Macmillan  and 

CO.,  limited,  1914.   xii,  257  p.  S*. 

Contents.— 1.  The  end  rules  the  means.— 2.  MThat  should  be  the  end?— 3.  Synthesis  of  liberty 
sod  authority.— 4.  What  are  the  meanst— 6.  Who  are  the  agentst 

The  author  Is  profoundly  convinced  that  theory  of  education  can  not  be  separated  without 
disaster  from  theory  of  lifis. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY,  CHILD  STUDY, 

1910.  Adler,  Alfred.   Soziale  einflasse  in  der  kinderstube.    P&dagogiBchea  archiv, 

56:  473-87,  heft  9,  1914. 

A  discussion,  by  a  nerve  specialist  of  Vienna,  of  the  social  influences  in  thechild's  home  environ- 
ment which  unconsciously  mould  character  and  reaction  to  the  problems  of  school  and  1  iiis.  The 
analysis  shows  strong  traces  of  the  psychological  theories  of  Sigmund  Freud  and  his  school. 

1911.  BaUou,  Frank  W.   Educational  standards  and  educational  measurement, 

with  particular  reference  to  standards  in  the  four  fundamentals  in  arithmetic. 
Boston,  Printing  department,  1914.  21  p.  8*.  (School  document  no.  10 — 
1914,  Boston  public  schools.  Bulletin  no.  3  of  the  Department  of  educational 
investigation  and  measurement) 

1912.  Jacoby,  George  W.   Child  training  as  an  exact  science.    A  treatise  based 

upon  the  principles  of  modem  psychology,  normal  and  abnormal.  New 
York  and  London,  Fimk  &  Wagnalls  company,  1914.   xv,  384  p.   illus.  12*. 

1913.  Kayfetz,  Isidore.   A  critical  study  of  the  Hillegas  composition  scale.  Peda- 

gogical seminary,  21:  559-77,  December  1914. 
Also  separately  reprinted. 
Biblio^phy:  p.  676-77. 

1914.  Kuhlmaan,  F.   Some  results  of  examining  a  thousand  public  school  children 

with  a  revision  of  the  Binet-Simon  tests  of  intelligence  by  untrained  examin- 
ers.  Journal  of  psycho-asthenics,  18:  150-79,  233-69,  March,  June  1914. 

1915.  Monroe,  Walter  S.   Standard  tests  and  their  uses.   Teaching,  1:  9-14, 

November  1914. 

The  writer  says  that  "at  present  the  instruments  available  for  measuring  our  educational 
products  are  crude  and  are  applicable  to  only  a  few  elements  of  the  total  product,  but  such  as  we 
haye  may  be  used  adyantageously  by  teachers  and  supervising  officials." 

1016.  Murray,  B.  B.   Froebel  as  a  pioneer  in  modem  psychology.   London,  George 
PhiHp  &  son,  ltd.,  1914.   230  p.  12*. 
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1917.  Peterson,  Harvey  A.  The  generaUzing  ability  of  childm.   Journal  oi  edu- 

cational psychology,  6:  561-70,  December  1914. 

''Oeneraliatioo  oo  the  basis  of  memblaiioes  is  one  ot  the  most  importaat  ispdeti  of  imsoiiing. 
The  author  reports  the  results  of  an  experimental  study  of  the  ability  of  ohildran  from  10  to  14 
years  of  age  to  generalise  on  four  different  kinds  of  situation.  If  theaTersgerateoflmproyement 
be  taken  as  an  index,  the  generalising  ability  doubles  during  the  years  in  question." 

1918.  Terman,  Lewis M.   Precocious  children.   Forum,  52:  893-98,December  1914. 

Says  that  children  who  exhibit  precocious  tendencies  should  be  subjected  to  psychological 
and  medical  study.  Opportunities  for  physical  development  are  the  best  safeguards  against  the 
danger  of  precocity. 

1919.  Thomdyke,  Edward  L.   Educational  psychology;    briefer  course.  New 

York,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1914.   442  p.  8*. 

A  simpler  treatment  of  the  more  fundamental  subject  matter  of  the  author's  large  three- volume 
work. 

1920.   The  foundations  of  educational  achievement.   Educational  review, 

43:  487-97,  December  1914. 

Contributioos  to  education  from  recent  studies  in  psychology. 

1921.   Measurements  of  ability  to  solve  arithmetical  problems.  Pedagogical 

seminary,  21:  495-503,  December  1914. 

Certain  measurements  which  the  cooperation  of  many  principals  and  teachers  in  Massachusetts 
enabled  the  author  to  make  "give  results  which  seem  worth  reporting  eoncemlng  three  topics: 

Educational  scales,  Sex-diflerenoes,  and  Retardation." 

1922.  What  shall  we  do  with  left-handed  pupils?  A  symposium  conducted  by 

Walter  Q.  McMullin.   Teacher,  18:  331-38,  December  1914. 

1923.  ^t^noh,  W.  H.   Children's  perceptions;  an  experimental  study  of  observation 

and  report  in  school  children.  Baltimore,  Warwick  &  York,  inc.,  1914. 
X,  245  p.  front.  12*.  (Educational  psychology  monographs,  ed.  by  G.  M. 
Whipple,  no.  12) 

1924.  'V^tham,  Ernest  C.  School  measurement.  Journal  of  educational  psychology, 

6:  571-88,  December  1914. 

•<The  author  examines  a  namber  of  the  recent  school  surreys,  and  shows  that  nowherp  do  we 
find  a  scheme  of  school  measurement  that  is  generally  applicable  and  that  furnishes  comparable 
data.  He  then  presents  a  scheme  for  such  measurement,  and  gives  sample  graphs  showing  tha 
results  of  its  application  to  different  schools." 

1925.  Yerkea,  Bobert  M.   The  point  scale:  a  new  method  for  measuring  mental 

capacity.  Boston  medical  and  surgical  journal,  171:857-66,  December  3, 
1914. 

A  scale  of  mental  measurements  developed  at  the  Boston  psychopathic  hospital,  designed  '<to 
talce  the  place  of  the  Binet  measuring  scale  of  intelligence  and  to  ftimisb  a  more  defloite  and  aoeo* 
rate  index  of  the  mental  capacity  of  individuals  than  can  be  obtained  by  the  employment  of  the 
Btoet  method." 

Read  in  abstract  at  the  Second  annual  conference  on  the  medical  and  social  work  of  the 
Psychopathic  hospital,  June  2t».  1914. 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

1928.  Fers^on,  Ida  May.   Children  and  the  movies.   Minnestota  public  library 
commission  library  notes  and  news,  4: 139-42,  December  1914, 
Paper  read  before  the  Minnesota  federation  of  women's  dubs,  Rochester,  Minn. 

1927.  Horlbert,  Dorothy.   Moving  pictures.   Minnesota  public  library  commis- 

sion library  notes  and  news,  4: 132-39,  December  1914. 
Names  some  firms  renting  machines  and  films  for  educational  purposes. 

1928.  Lanier,  Henry  W.  The  educational  future  of  the  moving  picture.  American 

review  of  reviews,  50:  725-29,  December  1914. 

Suggest  the  need  of  a  special  endowment  for  the  study  of  the  educational  adTantacae  of  movinc 
pictures;  to  stut '<a  rial  school  llbrsry  of  Alms,"  etc 
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SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

1929.  Albright,  Charles  B.  The  teaching  of  laboratozy  physics  in  high  schools. 

Ohio  teacher,  35: 1^-50,  November  1914. 

1930.  Barth,  Paul.   Die  seele  des  geschichtlichen  unterrichts.   Neue  bahnen, 

26:  2-16,  October  1914. 

The  chief  interest  of  historical  instruction  Is  the  moral  proqreM  revealing  itself  in  the  state  m 
the  bearer  of  this  progress.  This  concept  ot  moral  progress  in  history  is  not  too  abstract  tot  tbe 
comprehenskm  of  secondary  school  pupils. 

1931.  Beesley,  Thomas  Quixm.   WUy  not  the  laboratory  method  in  the  study  of 

literature?  Catholic  educational  review,  8:  385-94,  December  1914. 

1932.  Caldwell,  Otis  W.  The  nature-study  course  of  the  elementary  school.  Nature- 

study  review,  10:  358-67,  December  1914. 

This  outline,  given  by  grades,  is  the  result  of  several  years  of  experiment,  during  which  siany 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  rontent  of  the  course,  the  methods  of  work,  etc. 

1933.  Churchill,  J.  A.   Nature-study.   Nature-study  review,  10:  368-74,  December 

1914. 

From  the  course  of  study  of  the  elementary  schools  of  Oregon. 

1934.  Dann,  HoUis.   Music  in  the  normal  school.   School  music,  15:  23-28,  Novem- 

ber-December 1914. 

1935.  Dearborn,  George  Van  Ness.   What  a  student  of  elementary  psychology 

should  be  taught  concerning  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system.  Sender- 
abdruck  aus  Journal  ffir  psychologie  und  neurologie,  bd.  21,  1914.  Leipzig, 
J.  A.  Barth,  1914.   p.  35-44.  4«. 
From  the  program  of  the  2lst  annual  meeting  of  the  American  psychological  association. 

1936.  Dykema,  Peter  W.   Good  music:  how  shall  we  know  it?  Kindergarten 

review,  25: 193-96,  December  1914. 

Gives  some  suggestions  by  which  the  ordinary  teacher  can  be  aided  to  form  fedrly  adequate 
criticism?  of  song  materlaL  The  author  says  that  teachers  are  told  to  teach  only  good  muslo 
to  children,  but  are  left  to  their  own  devices  in  determining  the  standards  of  selection. 

1937.  Earle,  Samuel  C.   Examinations  in  English.    English  journal,  3:  612-19, 

December  1914. 

1938.  Fairchild,  Arthur  H.  B.   The  teaching  of  poetry  in  the  high  school.  Boston, 

New  York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifllin  company  [1914]  xii,  184  p.  front.  12*. 
(Riverside  educational  monographs,  ed.  by  H.  Suzzallo) 

1939.  Fairoloagh,  H.  Buahton.   The  practical  bearing  of  high-school  Latin.  Clas- 

sical journal,  10: 126-37,  December  1914. 

A  paper  read  before  the  California  high-school  teadiers'  association  at  Berkeley,  California, 
July  1. 1914. 

Shows  that  Latin  is  "extremely  practical,  and  worthy  of  being  accorded  an  honorable  and 
prominent  position  in  the  school  curriculum." 

1940.  Fikenscher,  F.   Die  jahrzahl,  der  gdtze  des  geschichtsunterrichts;  eyi  beitrag 

zur  geschichts-methodischen  frage:  Wie  soli  der  geschichtsunterricht  die 
zeitvoTstellungen  begrQnden  imd  klltren?  PUdagogische  warte,  21:  1058-67, 
October  1,  1914. 

Suggests  and  outlines  methods  of  presenting  a  synoptic  picture  of  a  period  which  pupils  can 
grasp  as  a  whole  of  experience  as  superior  to  memorixine  of  dates  and  chronological  outlines. 
Contains  also  suggestions  for  graphic  representation  of  chronological  data  and  relations. 

1941.  Flower,  WiUiam  PoUc,  jr.   The  necessity  of  Spanish  in  our  Latin  American 

trade  expansion.   Educational  bi-monthly,  9:125-30,  December  1914. 

1942.  Foraker,  F.  A.   The  relation  of  the  s3anbols  of  mathematics  to  the  elements 

of  the  problems.   Education,  35:  237-40,  December  1914. 

Says  that  the  itudent  should  be  made  as  expert  in  aoalytlng  "the  conditions  sorroonding 
tte  elements  of  t  problem  as  in  handling  the  symbols  in  whleh  t2iey  may  be  expressed  in  eqaa- 
tional  form.** 
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ms.  Ouysi,  Alice  Viola.   A  workable  program  and  better  results  in  object  drawing. 
Scho(d-art8  magazine,  14:  241-45,  December  1914. 

The  author  says:  "The  lack  of  definite  aims  graded  to  salt  the  papO  is,  I  believe  the  catisf» 
of  most  (ailures  in  teaching  stiU  life." 
1M4.  Hdzworth,  CharleB.   In  defense  of  our  modem  language  instructian.  Edu- 
cation, 35:  211-19,  December  1914. 

Discoases  the  snbject  onder  four  heads:  1.  The  nature  of  language  itself;  2.  Faults  of  tha 
pupfls  who  are  to  be  taught;  m.  The  present  system  and  arrangement  of  courses;  4.  Vaults 
which  lie  in  the  teachers. 

1945.  Home,  James  F.  The  separation  of  literature  and  composition  in  the  high 

school  course.   Educator-journal,  15: 182-84,  December  1914. 

A  synopsis  of  an  address  delivered  before  the  Indiana  association  of  English  teachers  at  the 
ammal  meeting  in  October. 

1946.  Sngsley,  Maud  E.   Examination  outline  for  language  work.   Education,  3&: 

248-52,  December  1914. 
Intended  for  pupils  about  to  enter  the  high  school. 

1947.  Slofls,  Erich.   Zur  methodik  des  hygieneunterrichts  in  den  fortbildung»> 

schulen.  2^itschrift  fOr  schulgesundheitspflege,  27: 609-13,  no.  9,  Septem- 
ber 1914. 

The  author  demands  that  hygiene,  as  the  science  of  the  care  of  the  body,  should  furnish  the 
afan  of  the  entire  instruetioD  in  the  natural  sciences. 

1948.  iMher,  G.  8.  Correct  spelling— a  habit.  Teaching,  1 : 16-20,  November  1914. 

Qives  a  list  of  words  misspelled  by  college  and  secondary  students.  The  author  says  that  thia 
function  of  the  elementary  school  in  teaching  spelling  is  the  formation  of  correct  habitsL 

1949.  McCarthy,  Charles  H.   History  and  other  high  school  branches.  Cathollt 

educational  review,  8: 398-412,  December  1914. 

1950.  McConathy,  Osborne.   Efficiency  in  music  teaching.   School  music,  15: 

18-23,  November-December  1914. 
A  condensed  report  of  a  talk  given  at  the  Iowa  state  teachers'  association,  November  5, 1911 

1951.  Mais,  8.  P.  B.  The  teaching  of  English  prose.   Educational  times  (Ixmdon) 

67: 529-31,  December  1, 1914. 

Experiences  of  an  English  teacher.  Describes  the  interesting  experiments  of  Caldwell  Cook, 
who  advocates  an  imitation  of  the  best  models  of  English  literature. 

1962.  Miller,  George  J.   High  school  and  college  duplication  in  science :  educational 
efficiency.   School  science  and  mathematics,  14:  749-53,  December  1914. 
Gives  a  working  plan  for  the  coordination  of  high  school  and  elementary  college  sciencei» 

1953.  Millspaugh,  Arthur  C.  Notes  on  history  teaching.   School  review,  23: 

678-85,  December  1914. 

History,  in  the  ophiion  of  the  writer,  is  taught  most  successfully,  "not  by  cnt-and^lrtoi 
formulas,  but  by  intercourse  which  is  natural,  varied,  vivid,  and  allusive." 

1954.  Morehotise,  Frances  M.   Some  criticbms  of  the  usual  form  of  history  recit»> 

tions.   School  and  home  education,  34: 142-48,  December  1914. 
Read  at  the  High  school  conference.  University  of  Illinois,  November  20, 1014. 

1955.  ICnrdock,  Mabel  E.  The  teaching  of  composition  in  high  schools.  Penn- 

sylvania school  journal,  63: 201-4,  November  1914. 
1^.  New  J ersey .  Department  of  public  instruction.  The  teaching  of  reading;, 
July  1914.  Union  Hill,  N.  J.,  Dispatch  printing  company,  1914.  96  p.  9*» 
"This  monograph,  prepared  diiefly  by  Mr.  George  A.  Hirlck,  assistant  commissioner  of  edtv 
cation  In  charge  of  elementary  schools,  sets  forth  some  of  the  principles  which  it  is  believed 
underlie  the  teaching  of  reading." 

1967.  Poske,  Friedrloh.  Physik  imd  philosophie.  SSeitschrift  fOr  den  physikalS- 
schen  und  chemischen  unterricht,  27: 302-4,  heft  5,  1914. 

How  can  instruction  in  physics  be  made  to  induct  the  pupfl  into  philosophical  thInkingT 
Suggests  didactic  methods,  and  points  eot  the  limitations  of  the  viewpoint  of  physical  sdence. 

74519**— 15  2 
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1958.  Boecker,  W.  F.  An  elementary  course  in  general  science:  content  and 

method.   School  science  and  mathematics,  14:  755-69,  December  1914. 

Discussed  under  the  following  headings:  The  history  of  general  science,  The  demand  for 
elementary  general  science,  Present  status  of  elementary  science  in  Wisconsin,  The  purpose  of  a 
genera]  science  course,  The  organisation  of  the  oonrse.  Content  of  the  course,  Typical  exercises, 
and  Method. 

1959.  BuBsell,  William  F.   The  entrance  of  history  into  the  curriculum  of  the 

secondary  school.   History  teacher's  magazine,  5: 311-18,  December  1914. 

1960.  Schively,  Adeline  F.  The  nature-study  course  of  the  school  of  observation 

and  practice.   Nature-study  review,  10:  337-58,  December  1914. 

1961.  Sehooh,  Bugene  PauL   Chemistry  in  the  high  school.  Austin,  Tex.,  The 

University,  1914.  3  v.  in  2.  illus.  8'».  (Bulletin  of  the  University  of 
Texas,  nos.  329,  375;  official  series  nos.  100,  110) 

Contents.— pt  L  Equipment— pt.  IL  A  course  of  lessons  and  exercises  in  general  oheni* 
istry.— pt  nL  Teacher's  manual  for  a  course  of  lessons  and  exercises  in  general  chemistry. 

1962.  Simmozis,  A.  T.   Science  in  the  school  curriculum.   School  world  (London) 

16: 458-61,  December,  1914. 

1963.  Trever,  A.  A.  The  other  side.   Classical  journal,  10: 106-14,  December  1914. 

"In  the  November Jiumber  of  the  Forum  an  article  appeared  entitled,  'Wastes  and  abuses  d 
our  educational  system.'  The  argument  was  directed  against  classical  studies  and  pure  mathe- 
matics, as  important  collegiate  subjects.  The  superficial  and  off-hand  manner  in  which  the 
classics  were  bowed  out  of  the  halls  of  learning  has  prompted  this  answer." 

1964.  TueU;  Annie  K,   Our  classical  recollections.   Atlantic  monthly,  114: 77&-86» 

December  1914. 

An  appreciation  of  classical  scholarsUp.  Says  that  in  America  there  is  needed  "some  modest 
revival  of  Greek  leamhig." 

1965.  Weiohardt,  B.   Gedanken  ttber  eine  kttnftige  reform  unserer  gymnasien  und 

realgymnasien.  Preussiche  jahrbdcher,  158:  265-76,  November  1914. 
Advocates  postponement  of  Greek  to  obersekunda. 

1966.  Weill,  Louia.   Les  langues  ^trang^res  et  Tenseignement  sup^rieur.  Revue 

intemationale  de  Tenseignement,  34: 102-04,  August  1914. 

At  the  French  universities,  the  courses  in  modem  languages  are  designed  for  graduates  speoial- 
fzing  in  modem  philology.  The  author  urges  the  establishment  of  courses  designed  for  and 
meeting  the  needs  of  students  preparing  for  the  professicDs. 

1967.  Wilber,  Horace  Z.   Problems  in  English  teaching.   American  schoolmaster, 

7: 398-409,  November  1914. 
Address  delivered  before  the  Washington  educational  association,  Taooma,  October  80, 1914. 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

1968.  Fisher,  Dorothy  Canfield.   Mothers  and  children.   New  York,  H.  Holt 

and  company,  1914.   xii,  285  p.  12*. 

1969.  fielniB,Nik.M.   Nogle  bemaerkninger  om  Montessoiimetoden.   Vor  ungdom, 

September  1914,  p.  323-27. 

Conchides  that  Madame  Montessori  has  made  a  real  contribution  to  both  the  theory  and 
practice  of  child  training. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

I9f0.  Burton,  A.  C.  America's  greatest  educational  problem.   Arkansas  teacher, 

2: 1-3,  December  1914. 
Deals  with  the  rural  school. 

19T1.  Diiggan,M.L.   Educational  survey  of  Rabun  County,  Georgia  .  .  .  under  the 
direction  of  the  Department  of  education.   [Atlanta]  1914.   48  p.   illus.  8*. 
No.  1  in  a  series  of  educational  surveys  of  the  counties  of  Oeorgia. 
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1972.  Rural  edQcator,  vol.  4,  no.  5,  December  1914 .   (The  rural  school  as  a  community 

center) 

Contains:  1.  C.  J.  OalpJn:  The  niral  social  center,  a  device  for  large  scale  constrootlTe  rural 
acqaatntanc8.--2.  J.  C.  Muennan:  The  rural  school  as  a  community  center.  The  community 
center  plan  in  the  state  of  Washington.— 3.  Edna  O.  Claric:  The  country  school  as  a  social  cen- 
ter.^. The  school  and  *'Baek  to  the  land."— 6.  Lueoo  Qunten  The  rural  school  as  a  social  ^ 
center. 

1973.  Saxgent,  O.  G.  The  rural  and  village  schools  of  Colorado.   An  eight-year 

survey  ol  each  school  district,  1906-1913  inclusive.  Fort  Collins,  Colo., 
Colorado  agricultural  college,  1914.  106  p.  illus.  8*.  (Colorado  agricultural 
college.   Series  xiv,  no.  5) 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

1974.  Aling^n,  Cyril  A.   A  schoolmaster's  apology.   London,  New  York  [etc.] 

Longmans,  Green  and  co.,  1914.   207  p.  8®. 

An  attempt  to  meet  some  of  the  commoner  criticisms  advanced  agahist  the  public  schools 
and  the  Church  of  England.  Tt  deals  with  the  yarbus  subjects  taught  at  English  public  schools 
and  the  methods  of  teaching  them. 

1975.  Beard,  Frederica.   Ethical  standards  in  the  high  school.  Educational 

review,  43:  444-51,  December  1914. 

Replies  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  "a  score  of  reliable  students  belonging  to  schools  incitiM 
or  towns  scattered  throughout  the  country  from  New  England  to  the  Mississippi"  Questions 
involved  student  self-government,  standards  of  honesty,  etc. 

1976.  Oook,  William  A.   A  general  survey  of  public  high-school  education  in  Colo- 

rado. Boulder,  Colo.,  University  of  Colorado,  1914.  92  p.  8*.  (University 
of  Colorado  bulletin,  vol.  xiv,  no.  10.  General  series,  no.  75.  Education 
series,  no.  3) 

1977.  Hamilton,  F.  B.   Why  not  high  school  students  that  work?   Education,  35: 

241-47,  December  1914. 

Thinks  that  a  combination  of  high  school  instruction  and  actual  work  could  be  established. 
Such  a  scheme  will  ten  J  *'  to  vitalize  and  unify  the  educational  forces."  The  student  will  com- 
prehend the  connection  between  real  work  and  study.  "  It  will  be  the  means  of  saving  a  large 
percentage  of  the  students  who  now  leave  the  schools  because  of  lack  of  interest,  or  on  account 
of  economic  pressure." 

1978.  Joaselyn,  Homer  Walker.   Survey  of  accredited  high  schools  and  profes- 

sional directory.    Topeka,  Kansas  state  priuting  office,  1914.    252  p.  12*. 
(University  of  Kansas.   Bulletin,  vol.  15,  no.  16) 

Contains  35  charts  showing  the  preparation,  tenure,  duties,  etc.,  of  teachers  in  Kansas  high 
schools. 

1979.  Judd,  Charles  H.   Formalism  in  definlog  high  school  units.   School  review, 

22:  649-65,  December  1914. 

Sees  danger  in  the  effort  to  standardise  high  schools.  Apt  to  result  in  "a  fbrmal  evaluation 
of  school  work  which  In  the  long  run  wiU  utterly  defeat  the  purposes  for  which  the  principle 
of  standardization  was  evolved."  Bays  the  high  schools  should  define  the  value  of  their  units; 
both  high  schools  and  colleges  should  study  the  problem  of  the  value  of  work  done. 

1980.  Bickard,  G.  B.   High  school  students'  descriptions  of  their  methods  of  study. 

School  review,  22:  673-77,  December  1914. 
An  expertanent  made  in  Oakland  olty,  Indiana. 

1981.  Stout,  John  Blbert.   The  high  school;  its  function,  organization,  and  admin- 

istration; with  introduction  by  L.  D.  Coffman.   Boston,  New  York  [etc.] 
D.  C.  Heath  A  CO.  [1914J  xxui,  322p.  12*. 

1982.  Walker,  N.  W.   Developing  high  schools  to  meet  modem  demands.  North 

Carolina  high  school  bulletin,  5: 135-46,  October  1914. 
The  rural  high  school  situation  in  North  Carolina. 
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TEACHERS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

1983.  Balliet,  Thomas  M.   Liberty  in  teaching.   American  teacher,  3:  146-48, 

December  1914. 
Address  before  the  Teachers'  league  of  New  York  city,  October  23, 1914. 

1984.  Blue,  Leonard  A.   New  York  state  college  for  teachers.    American  educa- 

tion, 18: 143-49,  November  1914. 

A  historical  and  descriptive  sketch  oi  the  institution  first  known  as  the  Albany  normal  school, 
then  as  the  New  York  state  normal  college,  and  in  1914  christened  by  the  Regents  the  New 
York  state  college  Cor  teachers. 

1985.  Bolton,  Frederick  E.   Professional  growth  during  service.    American  school- 

master, 7:  413-15,  November  1914. 
Gives  some  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  in  service. 

X9g6.    Some  suggestions  for  the  adjustment  of  teachers'  salaries.  American 

school  board  journal,  49: 10,  71,  December  1914. 

1987.  CantweU,  J.  W.   The  education  of  teachers.   Texas  school  journal,  32: 15-16, 

December  1914. 

Advocates  higher  requirements  for  teachers.  Sa.  s  "  there  would  be  fwer  quitters  if  there  weree 
better  preparation,  and  consequently  there  would  be  greater  success  and  satisfaction  in  the 
work." 

1988.  Cook,  John  W.  The  organization  and  function  of  a  practice  school.  American 

schoolmaster,  7:  385-97,  November  1914. 

Address  delivered  before  the  Department  of  normal  school  of  the  National  education  association 
at  St.  Paul,  Mhm.,  July  8, 1914. 

1989.  Engleman,  J.  O.   A  survey  of  entrance  requirements  and  recent  tendencies 

in  the  courses  of  study  of  the  normal  schools  of  the  United  States.  Pedagogical 
seminary,  21:  532-58,  December  1914. 
Bibliography:  p.  557-58. 

This  study  "is  based  upon  dato  gathered,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  catalogues  of  last  year 
sent  out  by  118  state  normal  schools  representing  44  different  states." 

1990.  Hcurlan,  Charles  L.   Why  239  Indiana  class  A  teachers  entered  the  teaching 

profession,  and  why  49  per  cent  of  them  expect  to  leave  it.  Educator-journal, 
15: 160-65,  December  1914. 

Gives  tables  summarizing  replies  from  a  questionnaire.  The  tables  show  that  the  most  im- 
portant inducements  which  lead  persons  to  enter  the  teaching  profession  are  salary,  a  liking  for 
the  work,  parents'  desire,  and  desire  for  experience.  The  most  important  reasons  for  giving  up 
teaching  are  desire  to  try  some  other  kind  of  work,  poor  pa>  and  dislike  for  teaching. 

1991.  HcConaughy,  James  L.   Education  courses  in  New  England  colleges.  School 

review,  22:  686-91,  December  1914. 

Says  that  the  historical  approach  to  education  is  of  "interest  and  significance  to  the  ftxtur* 
teacher,  but  from  such  a  course  he  will  learn  little  that  will  be  of  direct  professional  value  to  him 
when  he  is  facing  a  noisy  high  school  class  for  the  first  time." 

1992.  Pabner,  George  Herbert.   What  is  a  profession?  Journal  of  education,  80: 

537-39,  December  3,  1914. 

Selected  ftt>m  an  address  delivered  in  Alben> ,  October  22,  before  the  University  convocation* 
and  published  in  fkiU  in  Uniyersity  of  the  state  of  New  York,  Bulletin  to  the  schools,  no.  3,  No- 
vember 2, 1914,  p.  2. 

Deals  specially  with  the  profession  of  teaching. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

1993.  Alexander,  James  W.   A  hbtory  of  the  University  club  of  New  York,  1865- 

1915.  New  York,  Printed  for  the  University  club  by  Charles  Scribner's  sons, 
1915.   xviii,  510  p.   illua.  8«. 

1994.  Brandon,  Edgar  E.  The  intemado  at  the  University  of  La  Plata.  Educa- 

tional review.  43:  514-19,  December  1914. 

In  1910  the  Univer!it>  of  La  Plata,  Argentina,  abandoned  the  conventional  mess  hall  and 
dormitory  system  of  the  LaUn- American  boarding  school,  and  housed  its  students  in  homes,  pre- 
skled  over  by  married  instructors,  very  nmch  like  oonditk>ns  at  Eton,  England.  Great  snoeas  hM 
marked  the  experiment. 
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1906.  Cooper,  Clayton  Sedgwick.  World-wide  education.  IV.  Rhodes  scholara 
and  their  reeponsibillty.  Educational  foundations,  26: 199-208,  December 
1914. 

The  three  preoedins  articles  In  the  series  were  mentioned  as  items  1330,  1575,  and  1688  of  this 
record. 

1996.  Gudrard,  Albert-L^on.   Une  university  en  formation.   L'Institut  Rice  de 

Houston  (itatfl-Unis).    Revue  intemationale  de  renseignement,  34: 195-99, 
September-October  1914. 

1997.  Hawes,  James  A.^  The  collegiate  side  shows.    Educational  review,  43:  433- 

43,  December  1914. 

Criticises  the  undue  prominence  of  college  athletics,  musical,  and  dramatio  clubs,  fraternities, 
etc  Says  there  must  be  some  "  definite  policy  adopted  by  the  college  authorities  in  regard  to  the 
scheme  of  education  for  their  unaergraduates  with  less  shifting  of  courses  and  constant  change  of 
attitude  toward  these  questions." 

1998.  Maaseck,  Clinton  J.   Some  aspects  of  freshman  knowledge.    Fonun,  52:  899- 

902,  December  1914. 

Contrasts  methods  of  instruction  hi  American  and  Continental  colleges  and  universities. 
Says  that  the  American  student  is  ffioen  knowledge:  the  Continental  is  "  trained  to  seek  knowledge 
ferhhuself." 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

1999.  Association  of  district  superintendents^  New  York.   New  York  school 

inquiry.   Reply  of  the  Association  of  district  superintendents  of  New  York 
X  to  certain  findings  and  recommendations  of  Professor  Frank  M.  McMurry  and 
Professor  Edward  C.  Elliott;  prepared  by  a  committee,  ed.  by  Joseph  S.  Tay- 
lor, Pd.  D.   New  York  [For  sale  by  J.  S.  Taylor]  1914.    116  p.  8«. 

"The  final  conclusion  of  this  review  is  that  the  whole  Inquiry  with  reference  to  the  teaching 
and  supervision  of  elementary  schools  is  a  set  of  opinions  backed  by  guesses  and  assumptions." 

9000.  Chancellor,  William  E.  How  to  become  a  good  school  board  member.  Ameri- 
can school  board  journal,  49: 11-13,  70-71,  December  1914. 

The  author  says  that  a  good  board  member  must  not  think  that  he  knows  all  about  American 
schools,  but  should  try  to  seek  at  first  hand  all  the  information  about  his  own  schools,  visiting 
them  quietly  and  observing  for  himself.  He  should  also  be  regular  and  punctual  in  his  attend- 
ance upon  board  and  committee  meetings,  and  concentrate  upon  the  business  in  question  whilt 
at  the  meethigs.  Dr.  Chancellor  also  gives  some  suggestions  as  to  bow  the  gooa  board  member 
can  help  the  school  superintendent. 

2001.  Doughty,  W.  F.  The  county  superintendent  proposition.   Texsa  school 

journal,  32: 11-12,  32-35,  December  1914. 

Advocates  the  selection  of  the  county  superintendent  of  public  instruction  by  the  county 
board  of  education  instead  of  by  the  people.  Discusses  particularly  the  conditions  in  Texas. 

2002.  Fuller,  A.  C,  jr.   Time  distribution  in  grade  school  subjects.  Midland 

schools,  29: 114-17,  December  1914. 

Gives  a  table  to  help  superbitendents  who  wish  to  know  what  is  the  right  amount  of  time  v 
devote  to  the  various  subjects,  and  what  other  school  men  are  providing  for  their  systems. 

9003.  mssouri  state  teachers'  association.  The  county  school  unit.  fColumbia, 
llo.?   1914]   27  p.  S: 

Contains  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  a  larger  school  unit,  appointed  by  the 
Missouri  state  teachers'  association. 

2004.  Bankin,  A.  W.   Democracy  in  school  administration.    Elementary  teacher, 

4: 1,  3,  December  1914. 

2005.  Thomburgh,  W.  B.   Is  your  course  adjusted  to  the  capacity  ol  your  pupils. 

School  education,  34: 5,  December  1914. 

*A  survey  of  the  schools  of  Owatonna,  Minn.  The  general  summary  shows  that  70.4%  of  the 
ohildran  were  normal,  14.4%  accelerated,  and  16.2%  retarded,  hidicating  that  the  courses  of  study 
are  finely  adjusted  to  the  capabilities  of  the  masses— and  as  finely  adjusted  for  the  swift  and 
tht  slow  as  a  course  may  be,  practically  the  same  percentage  of  aooelerated  and  retarded  pupils 
being  reported."— The  Editor. 
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2006.  Wisconsin  city  superintendents'  association.   Report  of  Committee  on 

the  reorganization  of  the  public  school  system  on  a  six-six  plan.   Issued  by 
C.  P.  Gary,  state  superintendent.   Madison,  Wis.,  Democrat  printing  com- 
pany, state  printer,  1914.   II  p.  8*. 
Members  of  oommittee:  H.  L.  Miller,  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Bradford,  F.  B.  Converae. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

2007.  Bach  man,  Frank  P.   Variations  in  study  standards.   Elementary  school 

journal,  16:  210-18,  December  1914. 

Gives  the  tentative  conclosion  tliat  "within  a  given  school  sjrstem  study-standards  vary  with 
the  school,  the  sabject,  the  stodyt^rade,  and  tlie  teacher."  Emphasizes  the  need  of  collecting 
sochdata. 

2008.  Bagley,  William  Chandler.   Principles  justifying  conmion  elements  in  the 

school  program.   School  and  home  education,  34: 119-31,  December  1914. 

Read  at  the  High  school  conference  held  at  the  University  of  niinols,  November  19, 1914. 

The  author  aims  to  show,  first,  that  a  certain  amount  of  uniformity  is  essential  for  a  reason 
more  ftmdamental  than  economy,  second,  that  the  JusttflcaUon  of  a  certain  measure  of  uni- 
formity furnishes  one  rather  definite  standard  for  selecting  common  elements,  and  third,  that  the 
essential  uniformity  may  be  insured  without  interfering  unduly  with  desirable  difT^rentiatfon. 

2009.   School  discipline.   New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1914.  xiv, 

259  p.  12; 

Endeavors  to  present  in  a  concrete  way  the  varfous  steps  that  may  be  taken  to  establish  a 
wholesome  school  ''spirit"  that  will  reduce  disciplinary  dlfiiculties  to  a  minimum.  To  this 
end,  most  of  the  chapters  deal  rather  with  positive  and  non-coercive  than  with  cestrictivB  and 
repressive  methods  of  treatment. 

2010.  Drake,  E.  H.   An  interesting  experiment.    Elementary  school  journal,  15: 
'     219-22,  December  1914. 

Describes  an  experiment  made  by  the  grade  teachers  of  the  Elkhart  (Indiana)  public  schools 
during  the  past  year  "  with  what  may  be  called  a  system  of  minimum-maximum  assignments  of 
lessons.  The  purpose  of  the  system  was  to  provide  a  course  to  meet  the  different  abilities  of 
different  children  and  thus  to  increase  the  promotion  rate  among  them.'' 

2011.  Hall-Quest,  Alfred  L.   Supervised  «tudy.   Virginia  journal  of  education,  8: 

181-84,  December  1914. 

2012.  Kelly,  P.  J.   Reliability  of  teachers*  marks.   Teaching,  1:  3-9,  November 

1914. 

During  the  past  year  the  writer  has  made  a  series  of  investigations  relative  to  the  variability  of 
teachers'  marks.  The  important  facts  which  the  investigations  disclosed  are  given  In  this  article 
as  a  means  of  making  dear  the  extent  of  variability  among  teachers'  marks. 

2013.  Sechrist,  Frank  K.   Examinations  and  grading.    Education,  35:  197-210, 

December  1914. 

A  study  undertaken  "in  the  belief  that  errors  could  be  graded,  that  if  teachers  knew  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  were  committed  there  would  be  substantial  agreement  as  to  their  serious- 
ness." 

2014.  Wardell,  Harriet  8.   The  work  of  a   self-activity  class."    Normal  instructor 

and  primary  plans,  24:  35-36,  74,  December  1914. 

"The  problem  of  finding  employment  for  pupils  who  finish  tasks  in  advance  of  o^ers  of  the 
class  is  an  important  one.  In  the  issue  of  May  1914,  Miss  Wardell  reported  a  plan  called  the 
*  Self  activity  class'  that  had  been  in  operation  a  few  months.  A  partial  outline  of  the  work  given 
to  this  class  was  appended  and  an  invitation  extended  by  the  author  to  teachers  wishing  to  try 
out  the  plan  to  send  for  the  complete  outline.  That  many  teachers  availed  themselves  of  the 
privilege,  proving  that  there  was  a  widespread  interest  In  the  subject.  Is  the  reason  for  Miss  War- 
dell's  second  article  which  provides  a  complete  outline  for  one  year  of  work."— Editor. 

2015.  What  poor  attendance  means.   Journal  of  education,  80:  57^-77,  December  10, 

1914. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Wagner,  commissioner  of  education  in  Delaware,  has  issued  a  pamphlet  showing 
the  results  of  an  analytical  study  of  school  attendance  made  by  him.  The  circular  contains  sng^ 
gestioos  for  impressing  the  child  with  the  importance  of  attendance.  These  suggestions  are 
gooted  in  thisartiola. 
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SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

2016.  Brooghton,  Hugh.  The  open-air  school.   New  York  [etc.]  Sir  I  Pitman  A 

sons,  ltd.  [1914?]   188  p.   illus.  12». 

2017.  Dana,  Charles  L.   School  children  not  overworked.   Teacher's  journal,  14: 

182-84,  November  1914. 

Gives  portions  of  a  talk  by  Dr.  Qiarles  L.  Dana,  (lessor  of  nervons  diseases,  Cornell  onl versity 
medical  coUege,  on  the  proposiUon  to  shorten  school  hoon. 

2018.  Hutt,  C.  W.   Medical  notes  for  school  teachers.   London,  E.  Arnold  [1914?] 

122  p.  16^. 

2019.  Intemational  congress  on  school  hygiene.   4th,  Buffalo,  August  25-30, 

1913.  Transactions.  Ed.  by  Thomas  A.  Storey,  with  the  assistance  of 
Frederic  A.  Well  and  Julian  Park.  [Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Printed  by  the  Courier 
CO.  of  Buffalo]  1914.  5  v.  illus.  8*.  (Thomas  A.  Storey,  secretary  gen- 
eral. College  of  the  city  of  New  York) 

For  contents,  see  this  record  for  September  1914,  item  1100. 

2020.  Jahrbuch  der  schulgesundheitspfl^;  hrsg.  von  dr.  med.  Moritz  FUrst.  Jena, 

G.  Fischer,  1914.    192  p.  12«. 
Mit  einem  beiheft:  Scholhygienischer  notizkaleiider. 

2021.  Eingsford,  Leslie.    School  clinics.    Parents*  review  (London)  25:  877-82, 

December  1914. 

Second  article  of  a  series.  Discusses  simplicity  In  administration  and  organization.  Condi- 
tioos  in  England. 

2022.  Sohnlthess,  Wilhelm.   iSher  rOckgrats-verkrOmmungen,  ihre  ursachen  und 

ihre  behandlung.  Monatsblfitter  fUr  die  physische  erziehung  der  jugend,  25: 
137-40,  September  1914. 

Denies  the  existence  of  a  distinct  type  of  "school  scoliosis.''  The  sitting  posture  in  the  school- 
room merely  gives  opportonity  Cor  the  development  of  previously  existing  wealcnesses. 

SEX  HYGIENE. 

2023.  Han,  G.  Stanley.   Education  and  the  social  hygiene  movement.  Social 

hygiene,  1:  29-35,  December  1914. 

Paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  sodal  hygiene  association  and  the  Society  of  sani- 
tary and  moral  prophylaxis.  New  York  city,  October  0, 1914. 

2024.  Hall,  Winfield  Scott.  The  relation  of  education  in  sex  to  race  betterment 

Social  hygiene,  1:  67-80,  December  1914. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

2025.  Clark,  Blohard  McCord.  The  department  of  physical  education  in  prepara- 

tory schools  and  colleges.   Physical  training,  12:  26-35,  November  1914. 

Graduating  thesis  of  tha  Institute  and  training  school  of  the  Young  men's  Christian  assooia- 
tioD,  Chicaga 

Continued  from  a  imvious  number,  and  to  be  oootinued  in  a  later  issue. 

2026.  Bwerhardt,  F.  H.   Gymnastics  in  relation  to  crippled  children.  American 

physical  education  review,  19:  563-67,  November  1914. 
Read  before  the  American  physical  education  association,  St.  Louis,  Ho.,  April  2, 1014. 

2027.  Bathmann,  G.  G.   Physical  care  and  training  of  children  in  European 

schools.   American  physical  education  review,  19:  597-609,  November  1914. 

Read  at  meeting  of  the  American  physical  education  association,  St.  Louis,  ICo.,  April  4, 1014. 

Telb  what  has  been  done  for  physical  training  in  the  schools  of  Qermany,  Austria,  Bwltiefw 
iHid,  Be^um,  France,  England.  Sweden,  and  Denmark. 
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PLAY  AND  PLATGROUND& 

202S.  Kuuner,  I«»e  F.  and  Perry,  Claresice  Arthur.  Recreation  in  Springfield, 
Illinois;  a  section  of  the  Springfield  survey.  New  York  city.  Department 
of  recreation,  Russell  Sage  foundation  [1914]   133  p.   illus.  8*. 

2029.  Uniyeisal  recognition  of  the  value  of  play.    Playground,  8:  314-30,  December 

1914. 

Qiwm  tba  Tiews  of  a  nomber  of  prominent  men  on  tite'  Talne  ot  i^y. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

2030.  Caiitoiiy  Frank  T.   Social  and  occupational  studies.   To  what  extent  do 

social  ideals  control  occupational  studies.  Religious  education,  9:  592-99, 
December  1914. 

MORAL  EDUCATION. 

3031.  AndrewB,  Faxmie  Fern.   The  war:  what  should  be  said  about  it  in  the  schools? 
Boston,  American  school  peace  league,  1914.   14  p.  8*. 
Abo  in  N.  E.  A.  bulletin,  3:  2a-2S,  December  1914. 
2032.  Cutten,  George  Barton.   Moral  influence  of  the  curriculum.  Religbus 
educatbn,  9:  520-27,  December  1914. 
Takes  up  the  various  studies  in  the  college  curriculum,  and  shows  the  moral  value  of  each. 

2033  Mayer,  Heinrich.  Kinderideale;  eine  experimentell-padagogische  studie  zur 
religions-  und  moralpSdagogik.  Eempten  und  MUnchen,  J.  Kosel,  1914. 
viii,  155  p.   diagrs.  8». 

a034.  Taylor,  Charles  K.  Moral  education — the  history  of  an  experiment.  Edu- 
cation, 35:  220-30,  December  1914. 

Results  of  anexperiment  begun,  a  few  years  ago,  in  two  of  Philadelphia's  smaller  public  schools. 
Facilities  and  influenoes  of  a  school  in  direct  character-making. 

REUGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

3035.  Atheam,  Walter  8.  Teacher  training  standards.  Religious  education, 
9: 541-57,  December  1914. 

"At  a  meeting  ot  the  Educational  committee  of  the  International  Sunday  school  associatlMi 
held  in  Chicago  in  October  1913,  Prof.  W.  8.  Atheam  was  selected  as  a  committee  of  one  to  lnv«»> 
tigate  present  conditions  and  present  a  plan  for  the  revision  of  the  teacher  training  i^tandards 
now  in  operation.  The  result  of  tbis  investigation  and  the  proposed  revision  of  standards  k 
presented  in  this  report." 

2036.  Crafts,  Wilbur  F.   Bible  in  schools  plans  of  many  lands.   Documents  gath- 

ered and  compiled  for  Council  of  church  boards  of  education,  1914.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  Illustrated  Bible  selections  commission,  1914.  192  p.   illus.  8*. 
Describes  the  various  plans  of  religious  instruction  practiced  in  American  and  foreign  schools 
Bound  with  this  is  Bible  stories  and  poems  from  Creation  to  the  Captivity,  Superintendent's 
edition.  .351  p.  illus.,  plates. 

2037.  Fitch,  Albert  Parker.   Religion  and  the  undergraduate.   Harvard  gradu- 

ates' magazine,  23:  209-14,  December  1914. 

Discusses  the  conditions  at  Harvard,  where  although  half  the  student  body  is  religiously 
disposed,  only  a  small  percentage  of  it  is  reached. 

2038.  FCrster,  F.  W.   The  foundations  of  Christian  education.    Educational  times 

(London)  67:  532-34,  December  1,  1914. 

Lecture  delivered  at  the  ISth  German  evangelical  congress,  Cassei,  1913.  Translated  by 
S.  E.  Howe.  1*0  be  continued. 

2039.  International  SundayHSohool  association.   Commission  for  the  study 

of  the  adolescent  period.  The  teens  and  the  rural  Sunday  school,  being 
the  second  volume  of  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  adolescence,  author- 
ized by  the  San  Francisco  convention  of  the  International  Sunday  school 
association  .  .  .  £d.  by  John  L.  Alexander.  New  York  [etc.]  Association 
press,  1914.  151  p.  12». 
S040.  Itawrenoe,  William.  Religious  liberty  and  religious  education.  Constructive* 
quarterly,  2:  86&-T3,  December  1914. 
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2041.  Brown,  John  B.  The  Interlaken  echool  for  young  men.   Indian  Bchool 

journal,  15: 175-78,  December  1914. 
Secondary  sdiool  at  Laporte,  Indiana  which  prepares  students  for  life-work.  Illustrated. 

2042.  Cheney,  HowelU   A  Wisconsin  experiment  in  vocational  education  and 

some  of  its  lessons.   Elementary  school  journal,  15: 191-209,  December  1914. 

The  "Wisconsin  system  was  investigated  by  experts.  Writer  sums  up  the  points  of  agreement. 
Bays  that  most  of  the  tenchers  are  not  qualified  for  vocationa]  cr  trade  work. 

2043.  Davenport,  Eugene.   Vocational  education  and  the  state.   School  and 

home  education,  34: 131-33,  December  1914. 

Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  meetinir  of  the  city  saperistendents  and  school  boards 
at  the  University  of  Illinois,  November  19, 1914. 

The  author  does  not  think  a  separate  system  of  vocatioa'U  schools  is  advisable  cr  necessory. 
Advocates  the  unit  system  lor  liberal  and  vocational  public  education. 

2044.  Dewey,  John.   A  policy  of  industrial  education.   New  republic,  1: 11-12, 

December  19, 1914. 

Author  says  tlwt  the  problem  in  this  country  is  primal  fly  an  educational  one— that  of  the 
reorganization  of  the  public  school  to  meet  the  changed  conditions  doe  to  the  industrial  revo- 
lution. 

2045.  An  experimental  summer  industrial  school.   American  school  board  journal, 

49: 19,  66,  December  1914. 

Tells  of  a  free  school  for  retarded  boys  organised  during  the  past  summer  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Frank  M.  Lcavitt,  professor  of  industrial  education  in  the  School  of  education  at  the 
University  of  Cliicago. 

2046.  BEasty,  Philip  S.   Some  conclusions  with  reference  to  prevocational  work 

in  the  public  schools.  Manual  training  and  vocational  education,  16:208-13, 
December  1914. 

2047.  Leavitt,  Frank  M.   Classroom  methods  and  devices.   Elementary  school 

journal,  15:18&-90,  December  1914. 

Introducing  a  series  of  articles  on  "the  adaptation  of  regular  sdiool  subjects  to  ttie  needs  of 
prevocational  boys." 

2048.  Lorentz,  Friedrioh.   Grewerbehygienische  belehrungen  an  fach-  imd  fort- 

bildungsschiden.  Zeitschrift  fdr  schulgesundheitspflege,  27:613-18,  no.  9, 
September  1914. 

Demands  instruction  in  hygienic  principles  and  processes  of  the  prevention  of  occupational 
diseases.  In  the  continuation  school  the  instruction  should  be  given  in  connection  with  the 
courses  on  industrial  materials  and  processes.  A  course  of  studies,  covering  three  years,  is 
suggested.- 

S049.  Lull,  Herbert  G.  The  relation  of  vocational  to  academic  instruction.  Man- 
ual training  and  vocational  education,  16:201-7,  December  1914. 

"Approaching  his  subject  historically,  (the  author!  concludes  that  the  vocational  signlflcanoe 
of  manual  training  is  the  source  of  its  educational  value,  that  manual  training  is  becoming  voca- 
tionalized,  that  vocational  training  is  outgrowing  its  narrow  trade  character,  and  that  the  two 
will  merge  in  the  high  school." 

1050.  Heek,  Charles  S.  The  coordination  of  industrial  studies  with  traditional 

subjects  in  the  high  school  curriculum.  School  review,  22:666-72,  Decem- 
ber 1914. 

Conditions  in  high  sdiool  of  Boise,  Idaho.  Introduction  of  industrial  education  into  the  cur- 
riculum has  not  crowded  out  cultural  education,  but  has  increased  registrations  In  strictly  cul- 
tural subjects. 

1051.  Bapeer,  Louis  W.   Industrial  hygiene  and  vocational  education.  Educa- 

tional review,  43:467-74,  December  1914. 

Makes  a  strong  plea  for  the  study  of  industrial  hygiene.  Says  that  hygienic  education  is 
an  indispen.<:ab]e  phase  of  vocational  training.  Millions  of  workers  suffer  from  lowered  vitality 
and  other  ills,  and  yet  educators  "clamor  faf  the  costly  tools  for  a  narrow  type  of  vocational 
trahiing,"  whUe  at  the  same  time  they  neglect  instruction  In  health  conditioois  of  workers.  Ger- 
many, England,  and  Austria  have  accompUshed  mudi  in  medkal  examinations  and  follow-up 
work.  The  Manhattan  trade  school  for  i^ls,  Naw  York  tkkjt  If  meeting  the  urgent  necessity 
for  soob  sanitary  and  corrective  work. 
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2052.  Bicketts,  Palmer  O.   HiBtory  of  Rensselaer  polytechnic  institute,  1824-1914. 

[2d  ed.]   New  York.  J.  Wiley  and  sons.  1914.   xiii,  269  p.   illus.  8». 

2053.  SpUhler;  J.   Die  wirtschaftliche  aufgabe  der  schule.   Schweizerische  lehrer- 

zeitung,  69:367-69,  376-77,  September  26,  October  3,  1914. 

Industrial  and  vocational  trafninc,  vomtiooal  guidance,  and  ciric  education  are  the  impera- 
tive need  of  the  schools.  Quotes  irom  TreitsGhke:  *<Not  Jdeas-action  determioes  the  destlntei 
of  natloos." 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

2054.  Davis,  Jesse  Buttrick.   Vocational  and  moral  guidance.   Boston,  New  Yoric 

[etc.]  Ginn  and  company  [1914]   viii,  303  p.  12*. 

The  book  recognkes  the  intensely  DracUcal  as  well  as  the  theoretical  aspects  of  the  subject^ 
and  outlines  actual  methods  of  procedure— with  dcfh'ite  suggestions  from  pul)lic-9chool  teacbea, 
librarians,  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Mcretaries  who  have  doz!e  the  work;  with  charts,  outlines,  and  card 
systems  that  have  proved  valuable;  and  with  suggested  reading  lists  for  counselors  and  for 
young  people. 

AGRICULTURE,  HOME  GARDENING. 

2055.  Benson,  O.  H.   Boys'  and  girls'  club  work.   Journal  of  education,  80:509-11, 

November  26,  1914. 
Home  garden,  field  crop,  and  canning. 

2056.  Hummel,  W.  O.   Utilization  of  land  by  high  schools  teaching  flg;riculture. 

University  of  California  chronicle,  16:431-42,  October  1914. 

Discusses  the  school  brm  and  its  proper  equipment.  Rays  that  the  school  bim  Is  *'one  of  tha 
most  effective  means  of  promoting  the  popularity  of  high-school  agriculture." 

2057  True,  A.  O.  Address  of  the  president  of  the  Association  of  American  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  experimental  stations.  Science,  n.  s.,  40:757-66, 
November  27,  1914. 

Says  that  more  attention  should  be  given  to  perlocting  collegiate  courses  of  instruction  Cor 
the  general  body  of  agricultural  students,  also  to  improving  courses  for  teacher  training  for  the 
regular  work  of  the  colleges,  for  extension  work,  and  for  secondary  schools. 

HOME  ECONOMICS. 

2058.  Arnold,  Saralx  Louise.   Fimdamental  conceptions  of  home  economics. 

Journal  of  home  economics,  6:421-29,  December  1914. 

Address  presented  at  the  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  American  home  economics  associa- 
tion, Cleveland,  1914. 

2059.  Bioe,  Melvin.   The  practical  operation  of  school  lunchrooms.  American 

school  board  journal,  49:17-18,  December  1914. 

2060.  Snedden,  David.   Current  problems  in  home  economics.   Journal  of  home 

economics,  6:  430-37,  December  1914. 

"Presented  at  the  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  American  home  economics  associatioii, 
Cleveland,  1914.  Dr.  Snedden's  address  is  given  in  part" 

Dr.  Snedden's  views  of  future  social  conditions  and  criticisms  of  current  methods  of  instnjo> 
tkm. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 

2061.  Harrington,  Thomas  F.   Medical  problems  in  education.   The  responsi- 

bility of  the  medical  profession.    Boston  medical  and  surgical  joumal«  171: 
839-45,  December  3,  1914. 
Discusses  the  findings  of  medical  inspecton  of  schools.  Work  in  Chicago,  Boston,  etc 

2062.  Kirk,  Edward  0.  The  tendencies  in  dental  education.   Dental  cosmos,  56: 

1297-1302,  December  1914. 

Advocates  the  necessity  of  enhtfging  the  scope  and  improving  the  charaotar  of  tha  tpaoial 
dntal  ourrioulom  so  as  to  adaqoately  meet  modam  edncational  demands. 
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MS.  Zieey  Prederic  S.  The  relation  of  the  medical  Bciences  to  clinical  medicine. 
Journal  of  the  American  medical  anociation,  63:2083-88,  December  12, 1914. 

Importanoe  of  sclenoe  to  the  medical  student  Says  that  teachers  of  the  clinical  subjects  fill 
If  they  do  not  hold  to  ''a  rigid  soientlflo  Ideal  In  their  outlook  over  the  details  of  practical 
medicine." 

2064.  lile,  ^(^Diam  Minor.   Legal  education  and  admiadon  to  the  bar  in  the  South- 

ern states.  An  address  delivered  before  the  Kentucky  state  bar  association 
at  Mammoth  Cave,  Kentucky,  July  8,  1914.  Louisville,  Ky.,  Westerfield- 
Bonte  CO.,  inc.  [1914]   23  p.  8^. 

CIVIC  EDUCATION. 

2065.  Dmm,  Arthur  William.  The  conmiimity  and  the  citizen.   Rev.  and  enL 

Boston  [etc.]  D.  C.  Heath  &  co.  [1914]  xvl,  313  p.   illus.  12*. 
Introduction  lot  teachers:  p.  tU-zvI. 

2066.  Hin,  HabeL   The  teaching  of  civics.   Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Houghton 

Mifflin  company  [1914]  x,  146  p.  12*.  (Rivendde  educational  monographs, 
ed.  by  H.  Suzzallo) 

Offers  a  series  of  very  concrete  suggestions,  to  aid  teachers  in  the  application  of  the  "vital 
principles  of  the  new  teaching  of  civics." 

2067.  Jenks,  Jeremiali  W.   University  influence  on  civic  life.   RellgiouB  educa- 

tion, 9:  515-19,  December  1914. 

Discusses  the  subject  under  the  following  headings:  Research;  Counsel  to  the  public;  Teach- 
ing; Prectlce,  and  Influenoe  upon  dtixens. 

2068.  National  oonferenoe  on  universities  and  public  service.  The  college 

and  the  city.  A  series  of  addresses  delivered  at  the  National  conference  on 
universities  and  public  service,  held  imder  the  auspices  of  Committee  on 
practical  training  for  public  service  of  the  American  political  science  asso- 
ciation. Ed.,  with  an  introduction,  by  Edward  A.  Fitzpatrick,  executive 
secretary  of  the  conference.   75  p.  S; 

Reprinted  from  Proceedings  of  first  National  oonferenoe  on  universities  and  public  service, 
New  York,  May  13, 13, 1914. 

Contents.— 1.  J.  P.  Mltchel:  The  college  and  the  city.— 2.  R.  F.  Cutting:  Democracy  and  a 
trained  public  service.— 3.  F.  O.  Hicks:  An  ideal  municipal  university.— 4.  C.  A.  Beard:  New 
York  as  a  political  science  laboratory.— 5.  S.  M.  Lindsay:  New  York  as  a  sociological  labora- 
tory.—<t.  Albert  Shiels:  The  opportunity  of  the  College  of  the  city  of  New  York.— 7.  J.  W. 
Jenks:  What  a  college  of  administration  might  do  for  New  York.— 8.  8.  P.  Duggan:  The  College 
of  the  city  of  New  York  and  community  service.— 9.  R.  8.  Binkerd:  A  new  educational  develop- 
ment—10.  P.  R.  Kolbe:  A  demonstration  of  university  and  governmental  cooperation:  the 
next  step.— Appendix:  Proposed  plans  for  training  schools  for  public  service. 

EDUCATION  OP  WOMEN. 

2060.  Haynard,  Constanoe  L.   From  early  Victorian  schooh'oom  to  university. 
Nineteenth  century,  76:  1060-73,  November  1914. 

Hi^er  education  of  women  in  England.  Advantages  derived  from  a  collegiate  education; 
influence  on  character,  etc 

2070.  A  notable  experiment  in  co-education.   World's  work  (London)  24:  67S-^, 

November  1914. 
Work  at  "Bedales,"  England.  A  plea  for  oo-edncatkm.  Ulustrated. 

2071.  Staxxn,  Marie.   Die  frauenschule  und  der  gebildete  mittelstand.  Frauen- 

bUdung,  19:  433-37,  9.  heft.  1914. 

Suggests  a  reoonstructkm  of  the  Prussian  '  banensohulen,"  which  have  not  been  as  stiooegful 
as  had  been  antteipated. 

2072.  Van  Kleeck,  Mary.  Working  girls  in  evening  echoola;  a  statistical  study. 

New  York,  Survey  associates,  inc.,  1914.  xi,  252  p.  illus.  12».  (Russell 
Sage  foundation  publication) 

Baeed  on  a  card  questkmnaire  answered  by  more  than  13,000  working  girii  attending  poblle 
•vaning  sohoote  In  New  York  city. 
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ORIENTALS. 

2073.  Carpenter,  J.  B.  An  ancient  Buddhist  university.   Hibbert  journal,  IS: 

175-89,  October  1914. 
History  and  work  of  an  lostltatlaii  at  Chang'ao,  China,  fDimded  in  629  A.  D.,  by  Yuan  Chwaog. 

Philosophy  of  Buddhism. 

2074.  Lobingier,  Charles  S.   America's  torch-bearing  in  Asia.   American  review 

of  reviews,  50:  714-17,  December  1914. 
Describes  American  mission  sdhoob  in  China,  India  and  PbiUppines.  niuatrated. 

2075.  Straus,  Oscar  S.   Americans  in  Turkey;  their  notable  work  for  education. 

American  review  of  reviews,  60:  710-13,  December  1914. 

Popular  flhistrated  article  on  American  educational  institutions  in  Turkey.  Influenot  of 
Robert  college. 

DEFECTIVE  AND  DELINQUENT  CHILDREN. 

2076.  Anderson,  V.  V.  The  laboratory  in  the  study  and  treatment  of  crime.  Bos- 

ton medical  and  surgical  journal,  171:  803-8,  November  26,  1914. 

Advocates  the  establishment  of  criminological  laboratories  in  the  municipal  courts  of  our  larger 
cities  to  furbish  "such  a  diagnosis  of  the  criminal  from  psychological,  neurological  and  socfob>gIcal 
points  of  view,  as  might  be  of  immediate  practical  aid  to  the  judge  who  must  sentence  the  defend* 
ant  before  the  bar."  Cites  cases  of  interest,  particularly  among  school  children. 

2077.  Binet,  Alfred  and  Simon,  Th.   Mentally  defective  children.   Authorized  tr. 

by  W.  B.  Drummond;  with  an  appendix  containing  the  Binet-Simon  tests  of 
intelligence,  by  Margaret  Drummond;  an  introduction  by  Prof.  Alexander 
Darroch.  New  York,  Longmans,  Green  &  co.;  London,  E.  Arnold,  1914. 
xi,  180  p.  12«, 

2078.  Cummins,  Robert  A.   A  study  of  defective  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of 

Tacoma,  Wash.   Psychological  clinic,  8:  153-69,  November  15.  1914. 

2079.  Fraser,Kate.   Feeble-minded  children  .  .  .  School  hygiene  (London)  5:  213- 

223,  November  1914. 

Concluded  from  October  number  of  School  hygiene,  p.  18S.  Mental  deficiency  in  school  chil- 
dren, with  special  reference  to  syphilis  as  a  causative  factor.  Investigations  by  means  of  the  Was- 
iermann  test.  Gives  list  of  references. 

2080.  HiU,  David  S.   An  experimental  study  of  delinquent  and  destitute  boys  in 

New  Orleans,  and  notes  concerning  preventive  and  ameliorative  measures  in 
the  United  States.  New  Orleans,  Commission  council,  1914.  130  p.  illus., 
charts. 

2081.  Petersen,  Anna  IC.  and  DoH,  B.  A.   Sensory  discrimination  in  normal  and 

feeble-minded  children.   Training  school  bulletin,  11: 110-18,  135-44,  No- 
vember, December,  1914. 
An  experimental  study  of  discrimination  of  lifted  weights  in  relation  to  mental  age. 

2082.  Schauer,  Richard.    '/Die  familie  Kallikak;"  ein  beitrag  zum  stammeage- 

Bchichtlichen  verstfindnis  des  einzelmenschen.   P&dagogbche  zeitung,  39:  - 
714-16,  September  24,  1914. 
A  review  and  disoossioB  of  Dr.  Henry  Herbert  Qoddard's  book  on  the  KaUikak  family. 

2083.  West  side  studies,  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  Pauline  Goldmark.  Boyhood 

and  lawlessness.  The  neglected  girl,  by  Ruth  S.  True.  New  York,  Survey 
associates,  inc.,  1914.  xix,  215,  143  p.  illus.  1^*.  fRussell  Sage  founda- 
tion  publication) 

EDUCATION  EXTENSION. 

2084.  Cooley,  Edwin  G.   Bishop  Grundtvig  and  the  people's  high  schools.  Educa- 

tional review,  43:  452-66,  December  1914. 
Educational  labers  of  OnmdtTig  in  Deomaik.   BsviewB  waik  aaA  Ideab  of  fke  Mk  hlgli 

schools. 
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LIBRARIES  AND  MUSEUMS. 

2085.  Bostwick,  Arthur  B. ,  et/:  The  relationship  hetween  the  lihrary  and  the  public 
school.  Beprints  of  papers  and  addresses.  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  and  New 
York  city,  The  H.  W.  Wilson  company,  1914.   831  p.  12*. 

A  collection  of  "classic"  paper;  byTarioos  American  librarians  and  others,  with  brief  intro- 
dnctions  by  the  editor.  The  antbora  represented  an  Josephine  A.  Rathbone,  C.  F.  Adams,  jr., 
W.  E.  Foster,  8.  8.  Green,  Melvfl  Dewey,  W.  H.  Brett,  O.  W.  Peokham,  W.  R.  Eastman, 
Lotie  E.  Steams,  Linda  A.  FAstmnn,  C.  A.  MoMorry,  J,  C.  Dana,  F.  IC.  Crunden,  H.  L.  Elmen- 
iorf,  Ifathilde  G.  Ford,  Annie  Garroll  Moore,  Sffie  L.  Power,  Irene  Warren,  May  H.  Prentice, 
Linda  M.  Glatworthy,  David  Felmley,  Mary  D.  McCordy,  W.  D.  Johnston,  and  Elisabeth  Q. 
Baldwin. 

t066.  Connolly,  Louise.  The  educational  value  of  museums  .  .  .  ed.  and  with  as 
introduction  by  J.  C.  Dana.  Newark,  N.  J.,  The  Newark  museum  associa- 
tion, 1914.   73  p.  8*. 

2087.  Bay,  Mary  Bostwick  and  WilBon,  Blisabeth  yiwfddlf.  Suggestive  outKnfs 
on  children's  literature,  for  the  teachers  of  Bouthern  Illinois.  Garbondale, 
HI.,  Southern  Illinois  state  normal  unirerstty,  1914.   88  p.  8*. 

S088.  Johnston,  Winiam  Dawson.   The  library  and  history  study.   Library  joiv- 
nal,  39:  883-86,  December  1914. 
Read  at  the  meeting  af  tha  Minnesota  edooattDoal  awooiatimi,  8C.  Paul,  October  33,  lOU. 

m9.  Minnesota  educational  association.  Library  equipment  for  teaching  history 
in  Minnesota  high  schools.  Report  of  the  committee  of  five  appointed  by  the 
history  round  table  of  the  Minnesota  educational  association  in  1913.  Winona 
normal  school,  11: 1-27,  November  1914. 

f09O.  Parker,  S.  B.  and  Hall,  Mary  B.  What  a  high  school  library  should  do  and 
how  it  should  do  it.  In  New  York  (City).  Sixteenth  annual  report  of  the 
city  superintendent  of  schools,  1913-1914.  Reports  on  high  schools  for  the 
y«ar  ending  Jiily  31, 1914.  Presented  to  the  Board  ef  education  on  November 
25,  1914.   p.  43-50. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION:  RECENT  PUBUCATIONS. 

1091.  Educational  directory,  1914-15.  Washington,  1914.  163  p.  (BuUetin,  1914, 
no.  43) 

2092.  Library  instruction  in  universities,  ootieges,  and  Dormal  schools;  compiled  by 
Henry  R.  Evans.   Washington,  1914.   S8  p.   (Bulletin,  1914,  no.  34) 

^093.  Report  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  education  for  the  natives  of  Alaska,  1912-16. 
Washington,  1914.   62  p.   plates,  map.   (Bulletin,  1914,  no.  31) 

Wi.  The  training  of  teachers  in  England,  Sootland,  and  Germany;  by  Charles  H. 
Judd.  Washington,  1914.  86  p.   (BuUetU,  1914,  bo.  35) 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTES. 

The  following  is  a  selection  of  representative  books  and  articles 
listed  in  the  present  bulletin,  the  numbers  in  parentheses  referring 
to  the  numbers  of  the  full  entries:  Aumer,  History  of  education  in 
Iowa  (1);  Butte  school  survey  report  (6);  Chapman,  Individual 
differences  in  ability  and  improvement  (16);  Freeman,  Teaching  of 
hAndwriting  (34);  Claxton,  The  American  rural  school  (56);  Dabney, 
The  municipal  university  (76) ;  Coffman,  The  American  school  super- 
intendent (84);  Curtis,  Education  through  play  (104);  Gladden, 
Religion  and  schools  (114);  Durell,  Fundamental  sources  of  efficiency 
(121);  National  conference  on  universities  and  public  service,  Pro- 
ceedings (134) ;  Schoff ,  The  wayward  child  (143). 

A  new  series  of  item  numbers,  to  cover  publications  entered  during 
1915,  begins  in  the  present  issue  of  the  record,  and  will  continue  for 
one  year,  ending  in  the  bulletin  for  January,  1916.  An  index  to  the 
record  from  February,  1914,  to  January,  1915,  inclusive,  comprising 
the  1914  entries,  is  now  in  preparation,  in  order  to  faciUtate  the  use 
of  these  bulletins  as  an  annual  bibliography  of  education  for  1914. 

Only  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  are  available  for 
free  distribution  by  this  office.  All  others  here  listed  may  ordinarily 
be  obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either  directly  or  through 
a  dealer,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  association  publication,  from  the  secre- 
tary of  the  issuing  organization. 

Books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should 
be  sent  to  the  librar>^  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY. 

1.  Auxner,  Clarence  Bay.    Histx)ry  of  education  in  Iowa.    Iowa  City,  la.,  State 

hietorical  society  of  Iowa,  1914.    vols.  1,  2.  8**. 

2.  Boyd,  William  K.   Some  phases  of  educational  history  in  the  South  since  1865. 

In  Studies  in  Southern  history  and  politics,  inscribed  to  William  Archibald 
Dimning,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Lieber  professor  of  history  and  political  philosophy 
in  Columbia  imiversity,  by  his  former  pupils  the  authors.  New  York,  Colum- 
bia university  press,  1914.   p.  259-87. 

Cofntains  sections  on  The  rise  of  public  school  systems,  Changes  in  higher  education,  and  The 
education  of  the  negro. 

3.  Fitzpatrick,  Frank  A.   The  development  of  the  course  of  study  in  American 

schools.    Educational  review,  43: 1-19,  January  1915. 

An  historical  r^sumd  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  elementary  schools  of  Boston,  from 
1647  to  1885,  showing  courses  of  study. 

4.  Mulgrew,  Frank.   A  real  Dotheboys  Hall.    Comhill  magazine  (London)  37: 

818-30,  December  1914. 

Describes  a  school  in  Yorkshire,  called  Eden  HaU,  kept  by  Richard  Robinson  and  Mr.  Aislabie, 
that  was  the  counterpart  of  the  Dotheboys  HaU  of  Charles  Dickens'  story.  Joshua  Walmaley^ 
who  attended  the  8cho(d  in  the  year  1807,  has  left  us  a  gn^hic  account  of  the  treatment  he  received . 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONMTIONS. 

5.  Brahn,  Max.   Pgdagogische  neuwertungen  durch  den  krieg.   Archiv  f tir  pSda- 

gogik.    I.  teil.    Die  pSdagogische  praxis,  3:  2-9,  November  1914. 

The  effects  of  the  war  will  be:  1.  Even  greater  emphasis  upon  the  technical  sciences.  2.  Serious 
/eflection  upon  the  final  ends  of  personal  and  civic  life.  3.  A  heightened  sense  of  "the  signiflcanoe 
of  nationality,  the  feeling  for  the  unity  of  the  nation. "  The  "  einheitsschule  "will  emerge.  Civic 
education  will  receive  a  strong  impetus.  4.  Education  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  ''arbeita- 
schule"  will  lay  greater  emphasis  upon  independent  and  productive  activity. 

6.  Butte,  Mont.    Survey  commiaaion.   Report  of  a  survey  of  the  school  system 

of  Butte,  Montana.    Submitted  to  the  Board  of  school  trustees,  June  2,  1914. 
[Butte?  Miner  print,  1914]  ix,  163  p.    plates,  plans,  fold,  tables,  diagrs.  8**. 
George  D.  Strayer,  director  of  the  survey. 

7.  Cantilo,  Joed  Luis.   La  desorientacidn  argentina.   Monitor  de  la  educacidn 

comtin,  51:  254-66,  November  30,  1914. 

Says  that  to  take  her  rightful  place  among  the  great  powers  of  the  world,  the  Argentine  Republic 
must  reorganize  and  improve  her  educational  system,  modeling  it  upon  that  of  the  leading  European 
nations  and  that  of  the  United  States. 

8.  Deyoe,  Albert  M.   Public  school  activities  in  Iowa.   Midland  schools,  29: 

147-53,  January  1915. 
Annual  address  before  the  Iowa  state  teachers'  association,  November  8, 1914. 

9.  Eliot,  Charles  William.   Educational  evolution.    School  and  society,  1:  IS, 

January  2,  1915. 

Address  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  John  H.  Finley,  as  Commissioner  of  education  of 
the  state  of  New  York. 

10.  Quebec  (Provirux)   Department  of  public  instruction.    Education  in  the 

province  of  Quebec.  Quebec,  Department  of  public  instruction,  1914. 
130  p.  8*». 

"Prepared  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Parmelee,  the  English  secretary  of  the  Department  of  public  instruc- 
tion, with  the  collaboration  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Sutherland. " 

11.  Vitale,  Ferruccio.    Education  in  Italy.    Home  progress,  4:  817-21,  January 

1915. 
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PEDAGOGICS  AND  DIDACTICS. 

12.  Allison,  Samael  B.  Notes  on  Beigsonian  pedagogy.  Educational  bi-monthly, 
9:  97-113,  December  1914. 

IS.  Barley,  W.  C.  The  informational"  subjects  again:  the  large  value  of  ^'points 
of  view '  *  and  *  *  mental  perspectives.  * '  School  and  home  education,  34 : 166-70, 
January  1915. 

14.  Keys,  Florence  V.   Academic  superstition  and  democracy.   Yale  review, 

4:  378-90,  January  1915. 

An  argomant  for  more  democracy  in  academic  educatloiu  Ui>on  the  education  of  yoath  depends 
tiie  stability  of  our  social  order.  Presents  an  interesting  study  of  the  advancement  of  women's 
education. 

15.  The  passing  of  the  educated  man.   Unpopular  review,  3:  76-87,  January-Aiarch 

1915. 

A  plea  for  a  more  comprehensive  education.  Deprecates  the  latest  developments  of  our  educa- 
tional system,  where  not  only  are  vocational  subjects  more  and  more  included,  but  "the  vocational 
interpretation  is  put  upon  even  the  most  theoretical  studies."  Out  of  such  a  conception  of  educa- 
tion does  "not  grow  great  philosophy,  nor  great  literature,  nor  a  great  system  of  ethics." 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY;  CHILD  STUDY. 

16.  Chapman,  James  Crosby.   Individual  differences  in  ability  and  improvement 

and  their  correlations.  New  York  city,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  uni- 
versity, 1914.  iii,  [1],  45  p.  diagrs.  8°.  (Teachers  college,  Columbia 
university.   Contributions  to  education,  no.  63) 

Pub.  also  as  thesis  (Ph.  D.)  Columbia  university,  1914. 

Bibliography:  p.  45. 

17.  Hill,  David  Spence.   Annual  report  to  the  superintendent  of  schools.  Meas- 

urements in  elementary  education.  New  Orleans,  Division  of  educational 
research,  Department  of  superintendence  of  public  schools,  September  1914. 
71  p.   fold,  tables.  8^. 

CoNTBirrs.— I.  Studies  of  the  progress  of  36,284  school  childreii  in  New  Orleans  and  r^ted 
questions.— n.  The  educational  laboratory.— m.  Concerning  industrial  education. 

18.  Hylla,  Biieh.   Meumanns  vorschlfige  zur  ausgestaltung  der  Binetschen  intel- 

ligenzprHfungsmethode.  Archiv  fUr  p&dagogik.  II.  toil.  Die  p&dagogische 
forschung,  3: 16-22,  November  1914.   (To  be  concluded.) 

A  critical  review  of  the  second  edition  of  Meumann's  "  Vorlesungen  sur  einfOhrung  in  die  ezperi- 
menteDe  pSdagogDc."  Points  out  the  lack  of  sufficient  emphasis  upon  the  methodology  of  the 
tests. 

19.  Koch,  Katrina.  The  development  of  a  vocabulary  in  the  adolescent.  Educa- 

tional review,  43:  68-73,  January  1915. 

20.  Lowe,  L.  A.   Discipline  and  individuality.   Child-welfare  magazine,  9: 155-58, 

January  1915. 
To  be  continued. 

Discusses  both  mental  and  moral  discipline. 

21.  ICannely  Herschel  T.  The  use  of  an  objective  scale  for  grading  handwriting. 

Elementary  school  journal,  15:  269-78,  January  1915. 

Results  obtained  from  a  study  of  the  Ayres  measuring  scale  for  handwriting,  from  ''the  view- 
point of  the  variability  in  the  grades  assigned  to  the  same  writing  when  the  scale  is  used.'' 

22.  Petersen,  Anna  IC.  avd  DoU,  E.  A.   Sensory  discrimination  in  normal  and 

feeble-minded  children.   Training  school  bulletin,  11: 135-44,  December  1914. 
References,  p.  144. 

This  is  the  second  and  final  instalment  of  the  study  of  sensory  discrimination.  The  first  instal- 
ment appeared  in  the  November  number  of  this  Bulletin. 
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23.  Phillips,  Byron  A.   The  Binet  teste  applied  to  colored  children.  Psycho- 

logical clinic,  8: 190-96,  December  15,  1914. 

In  smnmarizing,  the  aathor  says  that  ''the  colored  children  are  retarded  to  a  much  graster 
extent  both  i>edagogicaU7  and  psychologically  than  the  white  children;  and  secondly,  that  the 
white  children  are  accelerated  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  colored  children.'' 

24.  Pintner,  Budolf  and  Paterson,  Donald  O.   Experience  and  the  Binet- 

Simon  tests.    Psychological  clinic,  8: 197-200,  December  1914. 

25.  Starch,  Daniel.   The  measurement  of  efficiency  in  reading,  writing,  spelling 

and  English.   Madison,  Wis.,  The  College  book  store,  1914.   33  p.  diagrs. 

26.  Thomdike,  Bdward  L.   The  significance  of  the  Binet  mental  ages.  Psycho- 

logical clinic,  8: 185-89,  December  15,  1914. 

27.  Waldo,  Kate  Douglfis.   Tests  in  reading  in  Sycamore  schools.  Elementary 

school  journal,  15:  251-68,  January  1915. 

Says  that  ''{$mt  variation  exists  in  reading  ability  between  different  individuals  in  the  same 
grade,  and  many  children  in  lower  grades  are  much  better  readers  than  the  average  of  the  npper 
grades."  Gives  bibliography. 

28.  Witham,  Ernest  C.   A  minimum  standard  for  measuring  geography.  American 

school  board  journal,  50: 13-14,  66^  January  1915. 

"This  article  contains  the  test  for  measuring  sixth  grade  geography,  or  the  geography  of  the 
United  States,  together  with  some  interesting  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  the  test" 


29.  Barber,  Fred  D.   The  present  status  and  real  meaning  of  general  science. 

School  review,  23:  9-24,  January  1915. 

Thinks  that  science  teaching  in  the  high  schools  has  become  too  highly  specialized.  Makes  a 
plea  for  organized  courses  in  general  science.  Says:  "  If  general  science  is  to  be  of  educational  value, 
it  must  consist  of  well-organized  units  of  iostruction."  Data  based  upon  a  questionnaire  sent  to 
180  schools,  which  offer  a  course  called  general  science. 

30.  Benjcunin,  C.  H.    Spanish  for  engineering  students.    Bulletin  of  the  Society 

for  the  promotion  of  engineering  education,  5:  37-48,  December  1914. 

Considers  the  advantages  of  Spanish  as  a  substitute  for  French  or  Oerman  for  engineedng  stu- 
dents. 

31.  Cooper,  Lane.    The  teaching  of  English  and  the  study  of  the  classics.  Edu- 

cational review,  43:  37-47,  January  1915. 

Discusses  the  mental  discipline  derived  from  a  study  of  the  classics.  When  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  Greek  and  Latin  verse,  a  freshman  is  "in  some  measure  armed  against  the  insidious  attacks 
of  bad  taste"  as  exemplified  in  much  of  English  literature. 

32.  Coulter,  John  M.   The  mission  of  science  in  education.   School  review,  23: 1-8, 

January  1915. 

Recommends  extending  the  time  given  to  science  instruction,  so  that  its  natural  units  may  be 
developed,  and  also  better  teaching  all  along  the  line.  Declares  that  science  teaching  in  the  hig^ 
schools  has  not  been  a  failure. 

33.  Downing,  Elliot  B.   Some  data  regarding  the  teaching  of  zoology  in  secondary- 

schools.    School  science  and  mathematics,  15:  36-43,  January  1915. 

Gives  infonnation  obtained  firom  answers  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  about  300  superintendents 
of  schools. 

34.  Freeman,  Frank  N.   The  teaching  of  handwriting.    Boston,  New  York  [etc.] 

Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1914]  x,  157  p.  illus.  12*.  (Riverside  educa- 
tional monographs,  ed.  by  11.  Suzzallo.) 

35.  Greenherg,  Morris.   The  New  York  city  high  school  art  exhibition.  School- 

arts  magazine,  14:  314-22,  January  1915. 

This  remarkable  exhibition,  which  was  held  in  New  York  city  on  October  16, 17,  and  1©,  1914 
was  a  revelation  to  the  public,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  art  but  on  account  of  the  high 
technical  quality  displayed.  Illustrated. 
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36.  Hahn,  H.  H.   EmphaoB  in  teaching  United  States  history.   Middle-weot  school 

review,  7: 14-15,  December  1914. 

Gives  four  tables  showing  where  text-book  makers  place  the  emphasis  in  American  history. 
Thirteen  text-books  were  examined  to  show  the  number  of  paged  devoted  to  each  period  in  Ameri- 
can history. 

37.  Humphries,  Florence  Y.   Effort  vs.  accomplishment.    Ehiglish  journal,  3:  603- 

11,  December  1914. 

A  discussion  of  ttie  question  of  uniformity  in  the  grading  of  English  papers.  Thinks  papers 
sfaoold  be  graded  on  accomplishment  rather  than  on  effort. 

38.  John,  Louise.   The  place  of  Latin  in  the  modem  educational  scheme.  Ohio 

educational  monthly,  64:  4-9,  January  1915. 

This  is  written  by  one  who  lias  taught  Latin  in  the  high  schools  for  15  years.  She  says  that 
Latin  should  not  be  oiTered  earlier  than  in  the  third  year  of  the  course,  and  that  then  it  should 
be  an  elective. 

39.  Elepner,  W.  H.    Placing  science  courses  in  the  curriculum  of  secondary  schools. 

Virginia  journal  of  education,  8:  241-45,  January  1915. 

40.  Lang,  BLelen  B.    Lost  motion  in  the  teaching  of  English.    English  journal, 

3:  631-43,  December  1914. 
I.  Literature. 

Discusses  the  teaching  of  English  in  the  tiigh  schools,  and  the  failure  of  teachers  of  English  as  a 
body  to  adiieve  results  that  are  in  any  way  commensurate  with  the  effort  put  forth. 

41.  Leavitt,  F.  M.,  and  Harms,  L.  A.  P.   Science  for  prevocational  boys.  Ele- 

mentary school  journal,  15:  243-50,  January  1915. 

Correlation  between  science  and  drawing,  mathematics  and  science,  etc.  Students  study  a 
general  science  text-book  and  other  supplementary  data,  and  "make  notebooks  which,  when 
completed,  constitute  illustrated  text-books  covering  almost  the  entire  work  given  in  the  subject. 
Demonstrations  are  given  by  the  teacher  to  arouse  interest  and  to  make  the  work  concrete." 

42.  ICQler,  O.  A.   The  training  of  mathematics  teachers.    School  science  and  mathe- 

matics, 15: 1-12,  January  1915. 

Read  before  the  Mathematics  section  of  the  Central  association  of  sdenoe  and  fn«tf*ii»»p*^t*^ 
teadiers,  Chicago,  November  27, 1914. 

43.  Idler,  George  J.    Essentials  of  modem  geography  and  criteria  for  their  deter- 

mination.  Journal  of  geography,  13: 129-35,  January  1915. 
Bead  at  the  Miimesota  educatk>nal  association  meeting,  St.  Paul,  October  23, 1914. 

44.  Nichols,  Walter  H.   The  high-school  play.    English  journal,  3:  620-30,  Decem- 

ber 1914. 

A  plea  for  the  recognition  of  the  drama  in  the  large  high  8cdux>l. 

45.  Parker,  Edna.   The  best  methods  of  teaching  temperance.   Middle-west  school 

review,  7: 11-12,  January  1915. 

46.  Beed,  A.  G.    English  in  the  high  school.    Louisiana  school  work,  3: 15-21, 

January  1915. 

A  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  High  school  principals  held  at  Baton  Rouge,  December 
10-11, 1914. 

Considers  the  aims  in  teaching  compositfon  and  rhetorto,  literature,  grammar,  and  spelling  in 
the  high  school,  and  the  organization  of  the  work. 

47.  Busaell,  WiUiam  F.    Early  methods  in  teaching  history  in  secondary  schools. 

Part  I.    History  teacher*8  magazine,  6: 14-19,  January  1915. 

"It  is  proposed  first  to  consider  the  general  methods  in  use  during  the  first  four  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century;  second,  to  note  the  various  teaching^  devices  and  aids  to  classroom  instruct 
tton  as  they  were  introduced,  and  third,  to  attempt  to  trace  the  eflfect  upon  classroom  procedure 
through  their  incorporation  in  the  text-ljooks." 
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48.  Soherger,  Oeorge  L.   Public  speaking  in  professional  schoolfi.   What  should 

be  our  aims  and  how  we  may  attain  them.   PubUc  speaking  review,  4:  97-103, 
December  1914. 

49.  Webb,  Harrison  B.   Grammar  school  mathematics.   Mathematics  teacher,  7 :  37- 

48,  December  1914. 

50.  Williams,  S.  Horace.  The  teaching  of  spelling.  Journal  of  education,  80: 

665-66,  December  31,  1914. 

''This  discussion  on  the  psychology  and  pedagogy  of  spelling  will  be  given  in  four  topics,  as  fol- 
lows: The  aims,  The  ftmdamental  principles,  The  development  method,  Results  and  oonchuions.'' 

51.  Wilmanns,   .   Zur  frage  des  zeichenaufsatzes.   Zwei  schtileraii£9&tse. 

Zeitschrift  fOr  lateinlose  h5here  schulen,  26:  5-21,  December  1914. 

The  "illustrated  composition"  has  been  developed,  independently,  in  the  achoolsof  Ltlbeck  and 
Munich.  This  article  includes  reproductions  of  two  such  compositions,  with  the  completed  draw- 
iD03. 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

52.  AshfordiF.   Sense-plays  and  number-plays  for  the  school  and  nursery .  Boston, 

New  York,  and  Chicago,  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1915].   101  p.  12**. 

53.  milegas,  H.  B.  The  kindeigarten  and  the  school.   Eindeigarten  review,  25: 

291-95,  January  1915. 
Address  given  at  the  International  kindergarten  union  convention,  Springfield,  Mass. 

54.  Prttfer,  Johann.  Zur  kridk  der  Monteesorimethode.  Archiv  ftlr  pftdagogik.  I. 

teil.   Die  p&dagogische  praxis,  3:  21-24,  November  1914. 

Madame  Montessorl  challenges  comparison  with  Froebel,  but  in  her  system  she  denies  to  the 
child  the  freedom  and  initiative  which  are  the  essence  of  Froebelian  pedagogy.  There  is  only  ooe 
way  to  use  the  material  designed  by  her,  the  "correct''  one,  hence  there  Is  no  opportunity  for  the 
play  of  foncy  and  the  development  of  creativeness. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

55.  Browne,  T.  B.   The  teacher's  opportunity  in  solving  the  rural  problem.   Train-  | 

ing  school  quarterly,  1:  117-21,  October-December  1914. 

56.  Olaxton,  P.  P.   The  American  rural  school.   Some  suggestions  for  its  improve- 

ment.  School  and  society,  1:  37-50,  January  9,  1915. 

Address  delivered  before  Section  L  of  the  American  association  for  the  advanoement  of  soisaoe, 
at  Philadelphia,  December  31.  1914. 

57.  Johns,  W.  A.   Community  work  in  the  one-teacher  rural  school.   Ohio  teacher, 

35:  204-5,  December- 1914. 

58.  Van  Wie,  Anna.   The  rural  school  beautiful.   Middle-west  school  review,  7: 

24-25,  41,  December  1914. 

59.  Wood,  Thomas  D.   Minimum  sanitary  requirements  for  rural  schools,  proposed 

by  the  joint  committees  on  health  problems  in  education  of  the  National  coun- 
cil of  the  National  education  association  and  of  the  American  medical  associa- 
tion.  Chicago,  Press  of  American  medical  association,  1914.   8  p.  8*. 
Also  in  Journal  of  education,  80:  G27-28, 636,  December  24, 1914.  ^ 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

60.  Judd,  Charles  H.   The  junior  high  school.    School  review,  23:  25-33,  January 

1915. 

Says:  "  Where  the  six-six  plan  means  nothing  but  the  transfer  of  two  grades  from  one  jurisdiotioa 
to  the  other,  it  is  not  worth  adopting.  The  six-six  plan,  if  it  is  to  justify  itself,  must  effect  some 
real  economies.  There  must  be  broader  opportunities  ofTered  to  students." 
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61.  RiuneU,  William  F.   Economy  of  time  in  secondary  education.  Educational 
review,  43:  20-36,  January  1916. 

Writer  says  tiiat  if  "  the  teachers  and  ctirriculum  makers  of  the  American  secondary  schools  wfll 
only  aim  at  something  in  particalar,  and  make  the  best  use  of  modem  psychology  and  sociology 
in  getting  tliere,  that  tremendous  economy  will  be  effected."  The  American  school  corriculum 
Is  often  criticised  because  it  is  not  vitaL  Mathematics,  sdenoes,  languages,  history,  and  even 
English  are  taught  with  "no  bearing  upon  practical  consequences."  Writer  compares  Continental 
systems  of  education  with  our  own,  etc. 

•  62.   .   Economy  of  time  in  secondary  education  through  the  improvement  of 

instruction.   High  school  qiiarterly,  3:  105-109,  January  1915. 

63.  Sezson,  J.  A.  The  reconstructed  high  school.   Public  schools,  1:  6-9,  Decem- 

ber 1914. 
The  high  school  and  its  curriculum. 

TEACHERS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

64.  Kronshage,  Theodore,  jr.   The  service  rendered  by  the  normal  schools  of 

Wisconsin.   N(Hinal  school  bulletin,  1:  67-75,  December  1914. 
Address  delivered  at  the  State  teachers'  association,  November,  1914. 

65.  Memorandum  submitted  in  behalf  of  the  teachers  in  the  employ  of  the  Board  of 

education  of  the  city  of  New  York,  against  the  proposal  to  require  said  teachers 
to  render  compulsory  service  in  the  summer  schools  and  other  summer  activi- 
ties conducted  by  said  board.  New  York,  The  Evening  post  job  printing 
office  [1914]  cover-title,  43  p.  8**. 


66.  Palmer,  George  Herbert.   Trades  and  professions.   Boston,  New  York  [etc.] 

Houston  Mifflin  company  [1914]  xiii,  36  p.  12**.  (Riverside  educational  mon- 
ographs, ed.  by  H.  Suzzallo.) 

An  address  delivered  before  the  University  of  the  state  of  New  York  at  its  60th  annual  convoca- 
tion in  Albany,  October  22, 1914,  discussing  the  nature  of  a  profession  and  its  difference  from  a 
trade,  with  special  reference  to  teaching. 

67.  SlttyB,  A.   La  ensefianza  de  la  paidologfa  en  la  escuela  normal  y  en  la  universi- 

dad.   Monitor  de  la  educaci6n  comdn,  51: 198-210,  November  1914. 


68.  A  symposium — The  essential  facton  in  success  as  a  teacher.   High  school  quar- 
terly, 3:  89-08,  January  1915. 


"W<ptau«tlbr  the  thoughtful  introspective  study  of  teaohersthe  mature  judgment  of  a  number 
of  leading  educators  North  and  South  as  to  the  essential  factors  that  go  to  make  up  the  successful 
teacher.''— I^e  Editors. 

69.  "Wiechardt,  August  Julius.  Are  teachers  in  institutions  of  higher  learning  ade- 
quately compensated?  Bulletin  of  the  Society  for  the  promotion  of  engineer- 
ing education,  5:  22-36,  December  1914. 

In  sunmiarixing  the  author  says:  ''It  would  certainly  seem  that  any  thoughtful  person,  and 
especially  any  one  interested  in  the  success  of  higher  education,  would  be  irresistibly  forced  to  the 
ffyn^lug*^  that  men  engaged  in  such  work  are  not  adequately  compensated,  and  that  the  gross 
salary  for  a  full  professor  should  not  be  less  than  thirty-two  hundred  dollars  annually." 


70.  New  Bngland  aasooiation  of  colleges  and  preparatory  sohools.  Twenty- 
ninth  annual  meeting,  November  6-7, 1914,  Brown  imiversity.  Education,  35: 
265-328,  January  1915. 

Contains:  1.  C.  W.  Eliot:  What  is  theoollege  for?  The  place  of  culture,  p.  271-77.  2.  £.  L.  Thom- 
dflce:  The  disciplinary  values  of  studies:  a  census  of  opinions,  p.  278-86.  3.  W.  E.  Hocking: 
What  is  the  college  for?  The  place  of  preparation,  p.  287-300.  4.  A.  E.  Steams:  What  is  the  col- 
lege for?  The  place  of  athletics,  p.  301-11.  5.  Alexander  Melklejohn:  The  place  of  student  ac- 
tivities, p.  812-19.  6.  J.  H.  Finley:  The  ideal  college,  p.  820-28. 


Prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  presidents  of  various  teachers'  associations  of  New  Yoik  city. 
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Paper  no.  1  declares  that  "the  great  function  of  national  education  is  the  transmission  of  the 
national  ideals.''  The  best  environment  for  culture  is  that  of  the  school,  academy,  university,  or 
(duirch.  The  college  provides  the  society  in  which  true  culture  can  be  attained. 

Paper  no.  2  is  a  study  based  upon  replies  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  teachers.  Writer  says:  ''In 
my  opinion  the  small  amount  of  the  differences  in  disciplinary  value,  as  per  the  opinions,  and  the 
disagreement  concerning  the  existence  of  even  the  greatest  of  them,  Justify  the  inference  that  the 
so-called  cultural  and  utilitarian  values  of  school  subjects  enormously  outweigh  their  disciplinary 
values  as  criteria  fbr  selection  and  credit  in  a  total  curriculum,  and  especially  in  the  required  frac- 
tion of  a  curriculum." 

Paper  no.  3  says  that  the  moving  factors  of  life  are  the  spirit  of  work,  the  cult  of  religkm,  and  the 
participation  in  the  state.  Shows  the  effect  of  the  college  upon  these  factors. 

71.  Academe  and  Mayfair.    Unpopular  review,  3 : 102-17,  January-March  1915. 

Discusses  the  question  of  the  social  status  of  American  college  professors. 

72.  Academic  freedom — a  confession.   [By  "Professor  Ordinarius"]  New  republic, 

1: 17-18,  January  2,  1915. 

Says  that  in  the  field  of  "the  social  sciences  new  tendencies  and  new  demands  make  imperative 
not  only  an  appeal  to  the  ideal  of  academic  freedom,  but  a  thorough-going  deflnitioQ  of  that  appe^ 
which  will  stand  firm  under  criticism  and  direct  araault." 


73.  Burg,  John  C.   University  registration  statistics.   Science,  40:  919-26,  Decem- 
ber 25,  1914. 


Gives  the  registration  returns  fbr  November  1, 1914,  of  thirty  of  the  universities  of  the  United 
States.  **  Statistics  show  only  the  registration  in  the  universities  considered.  There  is  no  inten- 
tion to  convey  the  idea  that  these  universities  are  the  thirty  largest  universities  in  the  country, 
nor  that  they  are  necessarOy  the  leading  institutions."  The  following  universities  show  ''the 
largest  gains  in  terms  of  student  tmits,  including  the  summer  attendance,  but  making  due  allow- 
ance  by  deductkm  for  the  sunmier  session  students  who  returned  for  instruction  in  the  fall:  Co- 
lumbia (1,306),  California  (1,109),  Pittsburgh  (1,060),  Ohio  State  (833),  Wisconshi  (806),  Harvard 
(784),  New  York  university  (634),  Minnesota  (552),  Pennsylvania  (636),  Illinois  (405),  Nebraska 
(849),  Cornell  (327),  Chicinnati  (319),  and  Michigan  (311)." 

74.  Cooper,  Clayton  SedgrvTick.   World-wide  education.   English  vs.  American 

student  life.   Educational  foimdations,  26:  265-79,  January  1915. 

The  subject  is  discussed  under  the  following  headings:  Administrative  contrasts,  Moral  dlscip- 
Ihie,  Athletic  oneness,  College  society  life.  Society  in  fraternities.  College  spirit,  and,  The  college 
man  and  the  state. 

75.  Couxsault,  Jesse  H.   Standardizing  the  junior  college.   Educational  review, 

43:  56-67,  January  1915. 

Describes  an  experiment  by  the  University  of  Missouri.  First  important  result  was  the  im- 
provement in  the  colleges  themselves.  ''Advice  given  by  the  university  was  followed  wilUngly 
and  promptly.  Faculties  were  recruited  with  better  prepared  teachers.'' 

76.  Babney,  Charles  William.   The  municipal  university.   School  and  society,  1: 

73-80,  January  16,  1915. 
Address  before  the  National  association  of  state  universitiee,  Washfaigton,  D.  C. 

77.  Parwell,  H.  W.   Training  for  action.   Popular  science  monthly,  86: 76-79, 

January  1915. 

Writer  dahns  that  the  existing  college  curricula  need  revision  "to  the  end  that  the  average  stu- 
dent may  at  least  know  what  business  ability  is,  and  whether  or  not  he  himself  possesses  it  in 
small  measure  or  in  large."  ^ 

78.  Pox,  Dixon  Byan.   A  country  boy  and  a  city  college.   Columbia  university 

quarterly,  17:  68-81,  December  1914. 

A  moving  story  giving  an  illustration  of  the  intimate  commingling  of  the  University  and  life 
about  it.  It  is  a  story  true  to  the  exi>erience  of  many  hundreds  of  Columbia  men,  who  have  come 
to  us  from  the  country."— Editorial  comment. 

79.  Fullerton,  George  Stuart.   Impressions  of  Austrian  iiniversity  life.  Colum- 

bia university  quarterly,  17:  27-39,  December  1914. 
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80.  Hewitt,  John  H.   Williams  college  and  foreign  mifiEfionB.   Biographical  sketches 

of  Williams' college  men  who  have  rendered  special  service  to  the  cause  of 
foreign  missions.  Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  The  Pilgrim  press  [1914]  •  641  p. 
illus.  8** 

81.  Reuben,  HUton  H.   An  imdergraduate's  view  of  college  education.  Educa- 

tional review,  43:  48-55,  January  1915. 

A  sympathetic  view  of  a  college  education.  The  higher  education  makes  for  deyelopment  of 
character;  the  training  for  intelligent  citizenship;  hygienic  methods  of  living;  and  attainment  of 
culture. 

82.  Sumner,  Ohazles  Burt.  The  story  of  Pomona  college.   Boston,  New  York 

[etc.]  The  Pilgrim  press  [1914]  xiii,  417  p.    illus.  8^ 

83.  Thwin^,  Charles  F.   The  intellectual  new  birth.   Educational  foundations,  26: 

280-87,  January  1915. 

Deals  with  the  awakening  of  the  intellectual  powers,  which,  in  most  persons,  comes  between  the 
years  of  17  and  21,  the  college  age. 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

84.  CoflEman,  Lotus  D.  The  American  school  superintendent.   Educational  ad- 

ministration and  supervision,  1:  13-28,  January  1915. 
Read  before  the  Illinois  schoolmaster's  dnb,  Peoria,  October  30, 1914. 

85.  Cubberley,  BUwood  P.   Fundamental  problems  in  educational  administration. 

Educational  administration  and  supervision,  1:  3-12,  January  1915.  , 
Deals  i»1ndpally  with  the  administrative  problems  of  the  State. 

86.  Deffenbaugh,  W.  8.   School  administration  problems  in  small  cities.  American 

school  board  journal,  60:  9-11,  January  1915. 

87.  Minnesota.   Public  education  commission.   Report  to  the  governor.  De- 

cember 1,  1914.    [St.  Paul?  1914]   32  p.  8**. 

88.  Nebraska.   Commission  to  revise  the  school  laws.   Report  of  the  commis- 

sion appointed  by  Gov.  John  H.  Morehead  to  revise  the  school  laws  of  Ne- 
braska.  Lincoln,  The  Woodruff  press,  1914.   43  p.  8**. 

89.  Scott,  Fred  N.   Efficiency  for  efficiency's  sake.   School  review,  23:  34-42, 

January  1915. 

Says  that  "the  most  efQcient  things  in  teaching  are  not  .  .  .  susceptible  of  adequate  quantitative 
measurement.  They  are  such  things  as  personality,  sympathy,  sincerity,  enthusiasm,  intuition 
of  character,"  etc.  Efficiency  tests  are  carried  too  far.  Author  is  not  hostile,  however,  to  the  effi- 
ciency movement,  but  has  his  doubts  of  the  efficacy  of  tests  where  spiritual  factors  and  ideal  values 
are  concerned. 

90.  Tinker,  J.  J.   The  county  unit  of  oi:ganization.   School  news  of  New  Jersey,  4: 

6-8,  December  1914. 
To  be  continued  in  next  issue. 

Address  delivered  before  the  Councfl  of  education,  Newark,  N.  J.,  October  1914. 
SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

91.  Qxiffln,  Joseph  T.   Executive  ability  in  class  management.  Teachers  maga- 

zine, 37: 169-73,  January  1916. 

Discusses  the  phase  of  teaching  which  affects  the  Judgment  of  the  marking  official.  This 
phase  of  teaching  work  is  discussed  under  the  following  topics:  Punctuality  and  regularity,  Absence 
of  teachers,  and,  Compliance  with  official  suggestions. 

92.  No  home  study.   Prunary  education,  23:  62,  January  1916. 

The  new  course  of  study  in  use  in  the  schools  of  Sacramento,  Gal.,  abolishes  home  stody.  The 
time  schedule  for  the  primary  grades  is  given. 
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93.  Boe,  William  8.   Evaluation  of  educational  results.   Colorado  school  journal, 

30:  5-8,  December  1914. 
A  few  heresies  oonoerniiig  our  present  marking  system^ 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

94.  Herricht,  A.   Sicherung  der  schulgeb&ude  gegen  blitz.   Schulhaus,  16:  433-38, 

heft  9-10, 1914. 

A  statement  of  the  prinotples  and  methods  of  securing  sdiool  buildings  against  fire  and  damage 
by  lightning.  Six  drawings. 

95.  mdebrandt,  P.   Einematographie  und  schule.   Schulhaus,  16:  44S-47,  heft 

9-10,  1914. 

The  use  of  moving  pictures  in  schoob  discussed  from  the  point  of  view  of  architectuzB]  and  tec^ 
nical  requirements.  Pedagogical  limitation  and  possibilities.  Pedagogical  hints. 

96.  Kimball,  D.  C.   Ventilation  of  school  buildings.   American  school  board  journal, 

60:  15-16,  63-64,  January  1915. 
To  be  continued. 

97.  Bchoenf elder,  L.   Der  stand  der  schulbaderfrage  in  Deutschland.  Schulhaus, 

16:  425-32,  heft  9-10,  1914. 

History  of  the  practice  of  installing  shower  baths  in  public  school  buildings  in  Germany.  De- 
taib  of  construction  and  equipment.  CondusioDS. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

98.  Atkinson,  D.  T.   Adenoids  and  kindred  perils  of  school  Ufe.   New  York,  Vail- 

Ballou  company  [1914]  224  p.  12^ 

Besides  adenoids,  deals  with  defects  of  eye,  ear,  and  throat;  bad  postures,  nervous  dlscnders, 
over-pressure,  effects  of  poor  ventilation  and  insufficient  exercise,  tuberculosis,  etc. 

SEX  HYGIENE. 

99.  Phelps,  Jessie.   Sex  hygiene  in  education.  American  schoolmaster,  7: 433-54, 

December  1914. 
References:  p.  452-54. 

Delivered  in  part  as  an  address  before  the  local  Chautauqua,  at  Ann  Arbor,  uirfitg^^  juiy  lo, 
V6U. 

*'An  attempt  to  set  forth  a  few  general  suggestions  concerning  the  possible  teaching  of  the  facts 
and  laws  of  sex  from  the  constructive  side,  and  the  relation  which  both  parents  and  teachers  have 
to  the  matter.'' 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING.  j 

100.  Crampton,  C.  Ward.   The  New  York  city  syllabus  of  physical  training.  Amer- 

ican physical  education  review,  19:  647-57,  December  1914. 

101.  Physical  exercises  for  open  air  pupils.   American  open  air  school  journal,  1:  8-9, 

December  1914. 

Many  inquiries  have  been  received  for  suggested  forms  of  short  exercises  for  pupils  in  open  air 
schools.  A  few  are  given  here. 

102.  Briohards,  John  N.   Physical  education  efficiency  tests  for  grade  schools.  | 

American  physical  education  review,  19:  637-46,  December  1914. 

Explains  the  system  of  efficiency  tests  in  physical  education  in  use  in  the  Miller  Street  jmblic 
school  of  Newark,  N.J. 

108.  Sevrette,  Gaston.   Les  sporto  scolaires  en  Belgique.   Revue  p^dagogique, 
n.  s.  65: 176-80,  October  15-November  15, 1914. 

Largely  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  Belgian  Ligue  d'athMtisme.   The  league  is  opposed  to  . 
extreme  specialixation  and  prefers  the  winning  of  championships  by  groups  rather  than  by  indi- 
viduals. 
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PLAY  AND  PLAYGROUNDS. 

104.  Curtis,  Henry  S.   Education  throtigh  play.   New  York,  The  Macmillan  com- 

pany, 1915.   xix.  359  p.   illus.  12**. 

Contents.— 1.  What  is  play?— 2.  Play  as  physical  training.— 3.  Play  and  the  training  of  the 
intrilect.— 4.  Play  and  the  formation  of  habits  and  character.-^S.  Play  in  the  Qerman  schools.— 6. 
Play  in  the  English  schools.— 7.  The  school  playgrounds  of  American  cities.— 8.  Play  at  the  roral 
scbooL— 0.  The  playgrounds  of  Gary.- 10.  .Play  in  the  curriculum.— 11.  Athletics  in  secondary 
schools  and  colleges.— 12.  Recreation  at  summer  schools.— 13.  The  summer  playgrounds.— 14.  The 
school  camp.— 15.  The  school  as  a  social  center.- 16.  The  training  of  play  teachers.— Appendix: 
Rules  for  games. 

Includes  bibliographies. 

105.  Fresno  state  normal  school.   Playground  apparatus,  by  W.  B.  Givens;  with 

an  article  on  the  Playground  movement  in  rural  schools,  by  C.  L.  Phelps; 
together  with  an  article  on  Suggested  combinations  of  apparatus,  by  Solon  W. 
Cunningham.  California  state  printing  office,  1914.  29  p.  illus.  8^. 
(Fresno  state  normal  school.   Bulletin  no.  1) 

106.  Turner,  Olair  K.   The  rural  school  playground.   Teaching,  1: 19-25,  Decem- 

ber 15, 1914. 

107.  .   The  school  playgroimd.   Teaching,  1:  4-14,  December  15,  1914. 

Takes  up  the  subjects  of  apparatus  and  games  for  each  grade. 

108.  Wellington,  O.   The  playground's  relation  to  intellectual,  esthetic,  and  moral 

growth.   Mind  and  body,  21:  461-^,  January  1915. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OP  EDUCATION. 

109.  Bruce,  W.  H.   The  home  in  education.   Texas  school  journal,  32: 15-16,  41, 

44-46,  January  1915. 
Speaks  of  the  great  necessity  of  the  cooperation  of  home  and  school  in  the  education  of  the  child. 

110.  Denver  (Colo.)  Hlg^h  schoolB  council.   Wider  use  of  the  school  plant.  Colo- 

rado school  journal,  30: 10-13,  December  1914. 

A  committee  appointed  by  the  Denver  high  schools  oouncH  sent  out  questions  to  about  80  repre- 
sentative cities  for  information  concerning  the  wider  use  of  the  school  plant.  This  article  gives 
some  of  the  answers  received. 

111.  PhiUipSy  J.  H.   The  social  ideal  in  education.   Part  I.  Educational  exchange, 

30:  5-8,  January  1915. 
Parti. 

Address  delivered  before  the  State  teachers'  association  of  Georgia,  April  24, 1914. 

112.  Spaulding,  J.  E.   Americanizing  the  immigrant.   Popular  educator,  32:  268- 

69,  January  1915. 
An  educational  problem. 

From  an  address  befbre  the  Massachusetts  commission  on  immigration. 

MORAL  AND  REUGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

113.  Disbrow,  Buth  A.   The  restraint  of  our  public  schools.   Educational  review, 

43:  84-93,  January  1915. 

Thinks  that  public  school  chfldren  are  not  at  present  receiving  that  restraint  of  character  so 
necessary  for  self-disdpline  when  launched  into  the  world. 

U4.  Oladden,  Washington.   Religion  and  the  schools.   Atlantic  monthly,  115: 
57-68,  January  1915. 

I>i80Qsse8  religion  and  public  schools  from  every  angle.  Thinks  that  ''no  arrangement  respecting 
oor  public  8dM)ols  is  possible  by  which  the  problem  of  religious  education  can  be  adequately 
solved.  .  .  .  Our  entire  reliance  for  this  work  must  be  placed  upon  the  church  and  the  home.'' 
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115.  Harvard  alumni  bulletin,  vol.  17,  no.  15,  January  13, 1915.   Religion  at  Harvard. 

illus. 

Contains:  1.  E.  C.  Moore:  Beligkms  life  at  Harvard— I.  The  unlyerslty  du^;  II.  Phillips 
Brooks  house,  p.  252-^.-2.  J.  H.  Ropes:  Theological  education  at  Harvard,  {>.  260-d4.— 3.  J.  J. 
Ryan:  The  St.  Paul's  Catholic  club,  p.  264-67. 

116.  Wilson,  C.  W.   The  work  of  the  schoob  in  developing  moral  character  in  the 

granunar  grade  child.  Training  school  quarterly,  1:  139-43«  October-Decem- 
ber 1914. 

Read  at  the  North  Carolina  teachers  assembly. 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

117.  National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education.  Eighth 

annual  convention  held  in  Richmond*  Va.,  December  9-12, 1914.  Industrial- 
arts  magazine,  3:  43-47,  January  1915. 

Contains:  1.  W.  C.  Redfield:  The  need  of  accurate  information.— 2.  Samuel  Gompers:  Attitude 
of  organijEed  labor.— ^.  R.  O.  Small:  Typesof  schools  needed .—4.  Elisabeth  Cleveland:  Industrial 
education  for  girls.— 6.  The  Richmond  survey. 

118.  Allan,  Eli2:abeth  P.   Some  impressions  of  Mimich  and  its  schools.  Middle- 

west  school  review,  7:  20-23,  January  1915. 

119.  Crawshaw,  F.  D.   Oi^ganization  of  administrative  material.  Industrial-arts 

magazine,  3:  20-23,  January  1915. 

Fifth  article  of  a  series  on  the  organization  of  administrative  material  in  manual  and  industrisl 
arts.  This  article  deals  with  the  care  of  supplies  and  equipment. 

120.  Dodd,  Alvin  E.  and  Bawden,  William  T.   Report  on  a  plan  for  an  elementary 

industrial  school  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  Va.   Manual  training  and  vocational 
education,  16:  271-77,  January  1915. 
This  plan  "  is  of  special  interest  because  it  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  recent  survey  in  Richmond 

121.  Durell,  Fletcher.   Fundamental  sources  of  efficiency.   Philadelphia  and  Lon- 

don, J.  B.  Lippincott  company,  1914.   368  p.  8^. 

''An  attempt  to  analyze  the  various  forms  and  sources  of  effldancy  into  a  few  elemental  prinoi- 
ples. .  .  .  Such  a  presentation  of  the  principles  of  efficiency  may  throw  light  on  the  problem  of 
vocational  and  cultural  studies,  and  perhaps  suggest  how  the  study  of  the  principles  of  efflclency,as 
such,  may  be  made  a  central  study  in  educational  systems." 

122.  Henke ,  Frank  X.  and  Fritsch,  Edwin  A.   Manual  arts  work  of  the  upper  grade 

boys  at  the  Haines  practice  school .  Educational  bi-monthly,  9 : 114-24,  Decem- 
ber 1914. 

Article  I— Drawing.  \ 

123.  Leavitt,  Frank  M.   Natural  growth  in  industrial  education.  Industrial-arts 

magazine,  3: 1-4,  January  1915. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  says  that ' '  the  natural  growth  of  popular  education  will  be  stimulated 
when  all  educators  become  intelligent  students  of  the  methodsand  purposes  of  the  newly  organized 
vocational  schools  and  classes  of  whatever  type,  and  when  they  seek  to  inject  into  the  present  school 
system  as  much  as  may  be  of  the  vitality  and  directness  of  these  new  schools." 

124.  Mosser,  Oeorge  H.   A  vocational  night  school  with  an  enrollment  of  over 

2,000.   American  city,  12:  21-23,  January  1915. 
Description  of  the  activities  of  the  Altoona  night  school,  Altoona,  Pa.  Illustrated. 

125.  Boberts,  M.  Enuna.   Practical  art  work  in  the  public  schods.  Middle-weet 

school  review,  7:  5-7,  January  1915. 

126.  Williams,  S.  Horace.   Democracy  and  industrial  education.   White  Mountain 

educator,  2:  6-7,  9-11,  5,  7,  October,  November,  December  1914. 
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VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

127.  SitBon,  H.  B.   Suggestions  toward  a  tenable  theory  of  vocational  guidance. 

Manual  training  and  vocational  education.  16:  265-70,  January  1915. 

''Mr.  Eltson  points  to  some  misconoeptions  conoeming  vocational  guidance,  and  to  the  danger 
In  the  oonuhercialization  of  public  interest  in  this  subject .  He  shows  wherein  the  popular  concep- 
tion of  vocational  guidance  is  wrong  and  then  proposes  'an  amendment'." 

128.  Wile,  Ira  S.   Vocational  guidance  and  the  curriculum.   American  teacher, 

4:  2-7,  January  1915. 

Read  at  the  fourth  National  oonfereBoe  on  vocational  guidance,  Richmond,  Va.,  December  8, 
•  1914. 

The  writer  thinks  that  preparation  for  a  specific  Job  is  beyond  the  function  of  a  course  of  study 
in  an  elementary  school.  Job  education  is  the  responsibility  of  industry. 

HOME  ECONOMICS. 

129.  Clin,  Blanche  M.   Extension  work  in  home  economics.   Wyoming  school 

journal,  11:  96-99,  December  1914. 

130.  Wfiumer,  Annette  J.   Art  in  the  home.  Journal  of  home  economics,  7: 8-16, 

January  1915. 

A  i)lea  for  the  incorporation  of  art  in  the  home  and  in  home  economiGS. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

131.  National  commercial  teachers'  federation.  Proceedings  .  .  .*  seventeenth 
'annual  convention,  held  at  Chicago,  111.,  December  29-31,  1913.  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  The  Federation.  220  p.  8®.  (W.  E.  IngersoU,  secretary,  Portland, 
Oregon.) 

Contains:  1.  F.  M.  Van  Antwerp:  fCommercial  education]  p.  12-16.  2.  J.  C.  Walker:  What  can 
the  business  college  do  to  meet  better  the  requirements  of  the  business  world,  p.  42-47.  3.  W.  H. 
onbert:  What  the  business  world  demands  of  our  graduates,  p.  55-61.  4.  C.  A.  Balcomb:  A  pri- 
vate secretary  course  for  shorthand  schools,  p.  117-21.  5.  W.  A.  Sheafler:  The  teaching  of  com- 
mercial law  in  the  high  8cho(4,  p.  125-30.  6.  H.  M.  Rowe:  Non-essentials  in  commercial  work, 
p.  130-36.  7.  R.  A.  Grant:  Short  conunercial  courses  in  high  schools,  p.  151-62.  8.  T.  E.  Paulus: 
The  long  and  short  commercial  course  in  the  high  scho(4,  p.  162-64.  0.  William  Bachraoh:  The 
two-year  stenographic  course  of  the  Chicago  high  schools,  p.  165-68. 

NUBSE  TRAINING. 

132.  SQUiard,  Amy  M.   Inspection  of  nurse  schools  in  New  York  state.  American 

journal  of  nursing,  15:  282-85,  January  1915. 

From  August  1, 1913,  to  July  31, 1914, 1,311  diplomas  were  issued  to  graduates  of  registered  nurse 
training  schoob  In  New  York  state,  an  increase  of  151  over  the  preceding  year. 

133.  ParBonB,  Sara  E.   Encouraging  signs  in  nursing  education.   American  journal 

of  nursing,  15:  274-76,  January  1915. 

Says  that  more  college  women  are  going  into  training  schools  for  nursing  every  year.  Nine  uni- 
yersities  have  taken  training  of  nurses  as  part  of  their  work,  and  some  of  them  confer  a  degree  upon 
the  graduates  of  the  nursing  school. 

CIVIC  EDUCATION. 

,  134.  National  conference  on  universities  and  public  service.  Universities  and 
pubUc  service.  Proceedings  of  the  National  conference  on  universities  and 
public  service  .  .  .  held  under  the  auspices  of  Committee  on  practical  train- 
ing for  public  service  of  the  American  political  science  association,  New  York, 

X  May  12-13,  1914.   Madison,  Wis..  Cantwell  printing  company,  1914.   289  p. 

8®.   (E.  A.  Fitzpatrick,  Madison,  Wis.,  executive  secretary.) 

Contains:  1.  J.  P.  MitcheD:  Universities  and  the  public  service,  p.  19-21.  2.  P.  P.  Claxjon:  A 
sound  educational  principle,  p.  22-23.  3.  R.  J.  Aley:  The  function  of  the  university,  p.  27-^. 
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4.  Charles  McCarthy:  The  upbuilding  of  administration.  The  greatest  need  of  American  democ- 
racy, p.  33-46.  5.  P.  P.  Claxton;  Public  service  as  a  career,  p.  63-65.  6.  B.  B.  Burritt:  The  occu- 
pations of  college  graduates,  p.  85-88.  7.  Public  service  activities  of  universities:  a  record  of  what 
is  being  done,  p.  167-220.  8.  E.  E.  Brown:  The  National  university  and  the  national  life,  p.  226-31. 
9.  John  Dewey:  Should  universities  give  credit  for  work  done  in  governmental  bureaus  and  other 
agencies?— The  educational  principles  involved,  p.  24(^54.  10.  E.  J.  James:  Professional  tr&ining 
for  important  positions  in  the  public  service,  p.  269-73. 

135.  Titzpatiick,  Edward  A.   How  can  we  work  the  iiniversity  graduate  into 

municipal  government?  National  municipal  review,  4:  93-96,  January  1915. 

136.  Oill,  Wilson  LindBley.   More  efficient  citizenship.   Statement  ...  in  sup- 

port of  an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Owen  to  the  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  expenses  of  the 
government  for  the  fiscal  year  June  30,  1916.  Washington,  Government 
printing  office,  1915.  11  p.  8^.  (U.  S.  63d  Cong.,  3d  sess.  Senate  Doc.  no. 
662.) 

Presented  by  Mr.  Owen,  December  22, 1914.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 

137  Hall,  O.  Stanley.   Teaching  the  war.   School  and  society,  1: 8-13,  January  2, 
1915. 

The  writer  thinks  *'  thtA  war  and  its  lessons  can  be  taught  without  offense  and  that  it  is  a  peda- 
gogic blunder  which  is  sometimes  worse  than  a  crime  to  exclude  a  topic  so  quickening  to  intelli- 
gence, so  rich  in  matter  for  which  every  youthful  mind  hungers,  and  which  affords  such  an 
unparalleled  opportunity  to  teach  toleration  and  agreement  to  differ  .  . 

MILITARY  TRAINING. 

138.  Hibben,  John  Orier.   A  phase  of  military  preparedness.   Princeton  alumni 

weekly,  15:  336-37,  Januairy  13,  1915. 
From  the  Nassau  literary  magazine,  on  subject  of  military  training  of  college  men. 

139.  Kemaies,  F.   Die  milit&rische  jugendvorbereitung.   Archly  fur  p&dagogik. 

I.  teil.   Die  pluiagogische  praxis,  3:  9-14,  November  1914. 
"Llteratur":  p.  14. 

Comments  on  the  significance,  for  military  i>reparedness,  general  education,  and  hygienic  develof^ 
ment  of  the  young  men,  of  the  reoeni  Joint  order  by  the  Imperial  German  ministera  of  education, 
war,  and  internal  affairs.  See  Militftrische  vorbereitung  der  Jngend  wihrend  des  mobilen  m» 
standes,in  Zentralblatt  filr  die  gesamte  unterrichtsverwaltung  in  Preussen,  10.  heft,  p.  63d-63» 
October  1, 1914. 

EDUCATION  OP  INDIANS. 

140.  Cloud,  Henry  B.   Education  for  the  American  Indian.   Southern  workman, 

44: 1^16,  January  1915. 

Says:  Education  that  seeks  to  lead  the  Indians  into  outdoor  vocational  pmvoitB  Is  most  neces- 
sary."   

DEFECTIVE  AND  DELINQUENT  CHILDREN. 

141.  Bddins,  A.  W.   The  school  and  the  delinquent  boy.   Texas  school  journal, 

32:  7-9,  January  1915. 
Mentions  some  ways  in  which  our  schools  contribute  to  delinquency. 

142.  Healy,  William.   The  individual  delinquent;  a  text-book  of  diagnosiB  and 

prognosis  for  all  concerned  in  imderstanding  offendera.  Boston,  Little,  Brown, 
and  company,  1915.   xvi,  830  p.   illus.  4®. 

143.  Schoff,  TTft.TiTift.li  Kent.   The  wa3rward  child;  a  study  of  the  causes  of  crime. 

Indianapolis,  The  Bobbs-Merrill  company  [1915]  [21],  274  p.  12^.  (Child- 
hood and  youth  series,  ed.  by  M.  V.  O'Shea) 

144.  IX^lker,  KarL   Die  p&dagogik  des  anormalen  menschen.   Archiv  fdr  p&da- 

gogik.  II.  teil.   Die  p&dagogische  forschung,  3: 1-16,  November  1914. 

A  historical  summary  of  the  development  of  the  education  of  abnormal  children,  and  a  review 
of  the  standard  literature  regarding  Education  of  cripples,  the  blind,  deaf-mutes,  the  mentally 
defective,  and  epileptics. 
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LIBRARIES  AND  READING. 

145.  Cabot,  Ella  Lyman.   Children's  reading  as  a  help  in  trainin^r  character. 

Journal  of  education,  81:  5-6,  January  7,  1915. 
Address  j}efore  the  Vennont  state  association. 

146.  Koch,  Theodore  W.   The  Imperial  public  library,  St.  Petersburg.  First 

paper:  The  foundation.    Library  journal,  40:  5-23,  January  1915.  plates. 

Mainly  a  digest  of  the  oentenary  vdome  entitled  "One  hundred  years  of  the  Imperial  public 
library/'  printed  in  Russian  and  edited  by  the  present  director  of  the  library. 

147.  Stahl,  J.  H.   Indiana  young  people's  reading  circle.  Educator-journal, 

15:  220-24,  January  1915. 

BUREAU  OP  EDUCATION:  RECENT  PUBUCATIONS. 

148.  Care  of  the  health  of  boys  in  Girard  college,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Washington, 

1914.   20  p.   plates.   (Bulletin,  1914,  no.  40) 

149.  Consolidation  of  rural  schools  and  transportation  of  pupils  at  public  expense; 

by  A.  C.  Monahan.  Washington.  1914.  108  p.  plates.  (Bulletin.  1914, 
no.  30) 

150.  County-unit  organization  for  the  administration  of  rural  schools;  by  A.  C.  Monar 

han.   Washington,  1914.   56  p.   (Bulletin,  1914.  no.  44) 

151.  Education  for  the  home:  by  Benjamin  R.  Andrews.    Part  1.  Introductory 

survey,  equipment  for  household  arts.   Washington,  1914.   53  p.  plates. 
(Bulletin,  1914,  no.  36) 
162.  School  savings  banks;  by  Mrs.  Sara  Louisa  Oberholtzer.   Washington,  1915. 
34  p.   (Bulletin,  1914,  no.  46) 

153.  Statistics  of  state  universities  and  trtate  collies  for  the  year  ended  June  30> 
1914.   Washington,  1915.   19  p.   (Bulletin,  1914,  no.  50) 

NEW  PERIODICALS. 

American  open  air  school  journal.  Vol.  1,  no.  1,  October  1914.  Published  monthly. 
American  open  air  school  association,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (Walter  W.  Roach, 
editor.) 

Educational  administration  and  supervision.  Vol.  1,  no.  1,  January  1915.  10  num- 
bers a  year.   Warwick  &  York,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Normal  school  bulletin.  Vol.  1,  no.  1,  September  1914.  10  numbers  a  year.  Board 
of  regents  of  normal  schools,  Madison,  Wis. 

Public  schools.   Vol.  1,  no.  1,  September  1914.    10  numbers  a  year.   Denver,  Colo. 

School  and  society.  Vol.  1,  no.  1,  January  2, 1915.  Published  weekly.  The  Science 
press.  Garrison,  N.  Y.   (J.  McKeen  Cattell,  editor.) 

Social  hygiene.  Vol.  1,  no.  1,  December  1914.  Published  quarterly.  American 
social  hygiene  association,  105  West  40th  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Southern  educational  news.  Vol.  1,  no.  1,  January  1915.  Published  monthly, 
Dallas,  Tex. 

Teaching.  Vol.  1,  no.  1,  October  1914.  Published  semi-monthly.  Emporia,  Kans. 
Training  school  quarterly.    Vol.  1,  no.  1,  April  1914.   Greenville,  N.  C. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMinAL. 


Department  op  the  Interior, 

Bureau  op  Education, 
WdshiTigton,  January  21,  1915. 

Sir:  Out  public-school  system  imposes  upon  school  officers  and 
teachers  a  heavy  responsibility  in  the  care  for  the  health  of  the  mil- 
lions of  children  congregated  in  large  groups  in  schoolhouses  through- 
out the  school  hoius  of  the  school  year  and  for  suggestions  and 
directions  in  regard  to  the  care  of  the  health  of  children  out  of  school. 
In  many  schools  principals  must  assume  the  responsibility  for  the 
health  of  pupils,  both  day  and  night,  from  the  begiiming  to  the  end 
of  the  school  year.  To  enable  them  to  assume  these  responsibiUties 
intelligently,  school  officers  and  teachers  need  all  the  assistance  that 
can  be  gained  from  those  who  have  given  special  study  to  the  means 
of  preserving  and  establishing  the  health  of  children.  Much  of  the 
best  of  this  material  appears  only  in  medical  journals  not  usually 
accessible  to  school  officers  and  teachers.  I  have  therefore  asked 
Dr.  W.  H.  Heck,  professor  of  education  in  the  University  of  Virginia, 
to  prepare  for  the  Bureau  of  Education  summaries  of  the  best  articles 
on  this  subject  appearing  in  the  standard  medical  journals  each  year. 
The  accompanying  manuscript  contains  summaries  and  selections 
made  from  journals  of  this  kind  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1914.  I 
recommend  that  the  manuscript  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

(hmmiasiorier. 

The  Secretary  op  the  Interior. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

W.  H.  Heck,  Ph.  D.,  Pnftawr  of  EdtuxUUm,  Univenitf  of  VlrgMa, 

Medical  journals  are  not  often  accessible  to  students  and  prac- 
titioners of  education,  and  therefore  the  wealth  of  material  in  these 
journals  regarding  the  health  of  school  children  is  mainly  lost  to  the 
educational  world.  The  present  bulletin  is  the  result  of  a  desire  to 
put  this  material  at  the  disposal  of  superintendents,  principals,  pro- 
fessorsj  students  in  normal  schools  and  colleges,  and  even  medical 
inspectors  who  may  not  have  access  to  all  the  joumab  here 
represented. 

The  purpose  has  been  to  select,  from  the  many  articles  studied, 
paragraphs  of  those  articles  only  that  add  to  the  literature  of  school 
hygiene  new  data,  new  points  of  view,  or  noteworthy  statements  of 
current  opinion.  Some  of  the  selections  are  not  strictly  within  the 
limits  of  school  hygiene,  but  are  suggestive  for  the  general  health 
propaganda  of  the  schools.  Although  difficult  technical  discussions 
have  been  omitted,  several  technical  terms  had  to  be  included;  in 
fact,  there  is  no  reason  why,  for  the  main  hygienic  needs  and  patho- 
logical conditions  of  school  children,  the  educational  world  should  not 
learn  and  use  the  exact  terms  of  medicine,  rather  than  inexact 
popular  terms.  The  number  of  articles  selected  on  the  diflFerent 
subjects  corresponds  fairly  to  the  proportion  of  varied  and  useful 
material  available,  some  phases  of  school  hygiene  havin|f  been 
discussed  little  or  not  at  all  in  the  medical  journals.  Of  course,  only 
the  authors  themselves  are  responsible  for  the  opinions  expressed  by 
them;  and  the  conflicting  opinions  of  different  articles  are  of  special 
interest. 

The  files  of  journals  and  references  in  the  Surgeon  General's  library 
at  Washington  have  been  searched  for  contributions.  The  period 
from  July  to  Jul^  is  probably  the  most  convenient  for  an  annual 
selection  from  medical  literature.  (One  article  here  given  is  dated 
June  21,  1913.)  The  kindness  of  the  publishers  in  allowing  these 
selections  to  be  reprinted  is  greatly  appreciated. 
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No  articles  were  chosen  if  they  were  known  to  have  appeared  also  in 
educational  journals,  State  health  bulletins,  or  reports  of  two  recent 
international  congresses  (Hygiene  and  Demography,  Washington, 
1912,  and  School  Hygiene,  Buffalo,  1913),  as  this  material  is  widely 
accessible  to  students  of  education. 


MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN  UNDER  SCHOOL 

AGE. 

David  Forsyth,  H.  D.,  Php»ician  to  the  BveUna  HotpUalfor  Sick  ChUdrmf  London. 
(From  Pediatrics,  Octxiber,  191S.) 

A  significant  fact  bearing  on  the  health  of  children,  though  hitherto 
hardly  appreciated  beside  the  more  conspicuous  facts  relating  to 
infant  mortality,  is  now  beginning  to  claim  attention.  I  refer  to  the 
widespread  physical  deterioration  that  overtakes  children  during  the 
first  four  or  five  years  of  life.  This  fact  is  well  established  by  the 
medical  inspection  of  elementary  school  children,  the  majority  of 
whom  prove  to  be  physically  unsound,  most  of  their  defects,  more- 
over, being  preventable.  Clearly,  therefore,  it  is  to  these  earlier 
years,  before  schooling  begins,  that  attention  must  be  turned,  if 
this  deterioration  is  to  be  averted.  The  conditions  can  not  be 
adequately  met  by  postponing  action  until  the  children  reach  the 
minimum  school  age,  by  which  time  much  suffering  and  not  a  little 
permanent  damage  will  have  been  inflicted.  What  is  needed  is  some 
form  of  medical  supervision,  together  with  facilities  for  remedial 
treatment,  extending  over  the  whole  of  the  first  lustrum. 

But  with  this  problem  only  now  unfolding  itself,  little  or  nothing 
has  been  done  as  yet  by  way  of  a  solution.  True,  there  are  infant 
consultations  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  but  these,  owing  their 
inception  to  the  movement  against  infant  mortality,  are  concerned 
only  with  infants  under  one  year.  Since,  however,  as  will  be  seen 
below,  it  is  not  until  the  second  year  at  earliest  that  the  physical 
defects^f  the  future  school  entrants  show  themselves  in  any  number, 
preventive  measures  limited  to  the  first  year  are  unlikely  to  have 
much  influence  in  warding  off  these  later  troubles.  In  a  word,  a 
gap,  at  present  unbridged,  stretches  from  the  first  year,  when  the 
activities  of  the  infant  consultation  *  come  to  an  end,  to  the  fifth, 
when  the  school  medical  inspection  begins. 

How,  then,  is  the  medical  supervision  of  children  under  school  age 
to  be  dealt  with  in  present  circumstances?  Perhaps  the  most 
practical  answer  I  can  offer  to  this  question  is  to  submit  for  your 
consideration  and  discussion  the  plan  adopted  in  this  city  of  West- 
minster.   Some  two  years  ago  the  Westminster  Health  Society  pre- 

1 " Consultation"  is  the  name  given  to  the  oeatera  trhere  parents  bring  infants  for  medical  advice. 
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pared  a  scheme  for  the  medical  supervision  of  these  children,  and  in 
January,  1912,  opened  a  medical  inspection  center  for  children  under 
school  age  to  serve  the  population  in  the  north  half  of  the  city.  The 
lines  on  which  the  center  is  conducted  can  be  briefly  summarized. 
With  the  cooperation  of  the  pubUc-health  authorities,  information  is 
received  of  all  births  recorded  under  the  notification  of  births  act, 
and,  with  the  help  of  a  staff  of  health  visitors^  the  society  at  once 
gets  into  touch  with  every  family  where  a  child  is  newly  born. 

In  addition  to  these  new-bom  infants^  the  center  secures  the 
attendance  of  older  children  up  to  5  years,  the  same  plan  being  fol- 
lowed as  before.  In  this  way  the  attempt  has  been  made  from  the 
outset  to  include  the  whole  of  the  under-school-age  population  of 
the  district.  The  essence  of  the  scheme,  however,  is  to  keep  every 
child  under  medical  supervision  from  the  time  of  its  birth  until  the 
end  of  its  fifth  year,  and  then  to  hand  it  over,  sound  and  healthy, 
to  the  school  authorities,  together  with  the  medical  record  of  the 
material  facts  in  its  life  for  the  information  of  the  school  doctor. 

The  results  of  the  first  year's  work  are  probably  of  sufficient  in- 
terest to  warrant  their  inclusion  in  this  paper.  Altogether,  374 
children  have  been  examined,  excluding  reinspections.  Of  these, 
131  were  under  I  year  of  age,  77  under  2  years,  83,  50,  and  33  under 
3,  4,  and  5  years,  respectively.  The  outstanding  feature  of  an 
analysis  of  the  medical  record  cards  is  the  rapid  rise  in  the  tide  of 
disease  with  each  year  of  life.  For,  while  the  large  majority  of  the 
children  in  the  fiist  period  are  found  to  be  healthy,  only  a  small 
minority  come  through  to  their  filth  year  without  at  least  one  physical 
defect  of  some  kind  or  another.  Tins  is  most  strikingly  seen  in  cases 
of  dental  caries,  a  condition  which  is,  probably,  responsible  for  more 
ill  health  among  children  than  any  other.  The  increasing  percentage 
of  these  cases  in  successive  years  is  shown  in  the  table  below.  It 
should  further  be  added  that,  as  a  rule,  the  more  advanced  the  age, 
the  more  extensive  was  the  disease.  A  very  similar  rise  is  seen  both 
.  with  enlarged  tonsils  and  with  adenoids,  while  the  proportion  of 
these  cases  in  urgent  need  of  sui^cal  operation  increases  yearly, 
indicating,  of  course,  the  aggravation  of  the  condition  when  left 
^  untreated.  With  rickets,  on  the  other  hand,  the  incidence  reaches  a 
maximum  in  the  second  year,  thereafter  rapidly  declining;  this 
disease,  therefore,  so  often  the  cause  of  lifelong  deformity,  has  in- 
flicted its  damage  long  before  school  age. 

Altogether,  the  374  children  presented  332  defects.  In  addition, 
the  feeding  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  in  the  earliest  years 
required  some  modification,  great  or  small,  and  in  almost  one-half 
the  cases  under  1  year  old  needed  revision  in  one  way  or  another. 
The  table  following,  showing  the  percentage  of  children  affected  in 
each  year,  sununarizes  the  incidence  of  the  most  important  defects. 
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Physical  defects  of  374  children  examined,  by  ages. 


Under 

1  year. 

2  years. 

3  years. 

4  years. 

Teeth  

2.6 
7.8 
10.4 
25.9 
22.8 

18.1 
16.9 
22.9 
9.6 
6.0 

34.0 
24.0 
38.0 
8.0 

63.6 
26.9 
33.3 
3.0 

Tonsils   ... 

1.5 
13.0 
49.6 

Rickets  

The  practical  conclusion  from  the  point  of  view  of  prevention  and 
curative  treatment  hardly  needs  stating.  Suffice  it  to  say  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  children  examined  at  the  center  differ 
materially  from  other  children  of  their  class,  at  any  rate  in  urban 
areas,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that,  as  similar  inspection  centers  are 
organized  elsewhere,  the  results  will  be,  in  the  main,  similar  to  those 
in  Westminster.  In  other  words,  large  numbers  of  children,  healthy 
in  all  respects  at  birth,  become  within  five  years  the  physically 
defective  entrants  whom  the  education  authority  is  required,  at  no 
small  coat,  to  restore,  so  far  as  possible,  to  their  original  state  of 
health.  Yet  most  of  these  cases  are  preventable,  or,  if  taken  in 
time,  can  be  remedied  more  speedily,  and  therefore  more  cheaply, 
than  if  left  until  school  age,  by  which  time  not  a  few  will  have  received 
permanent  damage — physical  or  mental.  The  problem  of  the  defect- 
ive child  largely  resolves  itself  into  the  problem  of  the  under-school 
age  child,  and  seems  hardly  likely  to  be  solved  by  any  scheme  short 
of  a  national  one  insuring  to  all  children  regular  medical  supervision 
from  birth  to  school  age.  And  this,  to  be  fully  successful,  must 
run  side  by  side  with  educational  measures  for  instructing  the  mothers 
themselves  who,  from  ignorance  far  more  than  from  willful  neglect 
or  even  from  indigence,  are  unable  to  safeguard  their  children's 
health. 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF  CHILDREN  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

William  M.  Jones,  M.  D.,  HeaUh  Officer  cf  OtUlford  Countf,  N.  C. 
(Southern  Medical  Journal,  March,  1914.) 

Guilford  County  contains  672  square  miles,  with  more  than  100 
schools  and  200  white  teachers.  The  objects  that  we  have  worked 
for  and  are  working  for  are  two — education  and  prevention.  Edu- 
cation of  the  masses,  particularly  the  children,  and  the  prevention 
of  disease  with  the  consequent  conservation  of  life. 

Education:  By  means  of  lectures  and  talks  to  the  children,  by 
pamphlets  and  bulletins,  by  press  articles  and  notices,  by  illustrated 
lectures  with  lantern  sUdes,  dealing  in  an  interesting  and  instructive 
way  with  such  subjects  as  typhoid  fever,  malaria,  the  fly,  the  mos- 
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quito,  smallpox,  etc. ;  by  clinics,  such  as  hookworm  demonstrations, 
and  in  every  way  possible  we  bring  before  the  schools  and  community 
the  gospel  of  good  health. 

Prevention:  We  have  a  large  map  of  the  coimty,  on  which  is 
located  every  school.  The  doctors  of  the  county  report  all  dangerous 
diseases  to  the  county  board  of  health,  giving  the  name  and  address 
of  the  parent  and  the  school  attended.  As  soon  as  the  report  is 
received,  the  teacher  of  that  particular  school  is  notified  that  the 
child  has  a  dangerous  disease,  and  that  the  other  members  of  the 
family  must  be  kept  out  of  the  school  until  further  notice.  A  colored 
pin  (different  colors  representing  different  diseases)  is  placed  in  the 
map  at  its  proper  location  and  is  allowed  to^  remain  as  long  as  there 
is  danger  of  the  disease  being  communicated. 

Then  for  the  school  building  and  grounds  per  se.  Upon  visiting 
the  school  (and  we  endeavor  to  go  to  each  one  during  tiie  session), 
we  record  on  a  card  the  condition  of  the  grounds,  whether  Well 
drained  or  not.  Next  the  privies,  the  number  and  condition.  (Here, 
by  way  of  parentheses,  we  will  say  that  so  far  as  the  so-called  sanitary 
privy  is  concerned,  it  is  impractical  with  us  just  yet,  and,  in  fact,  is 
more  insanitary  than  the  common  outhouse.  All  we  strive  for  is 
prevention  of  infection  from  fecal  matter,  and  privacy.)  The  water 
is  next  considered — its  location,  whether  on  the  grounds  or  at  a  resi- 
dence, and  whether  pump  or  bucket  is  used,  And  whether  dispensed 
in  a  common  or  individual  cup.  The  building  is  considered — the 
roof  and  chimney,  heat  and  ventilation,  and,  when  a  structure  of  two 
stories,  if  a  fire  escape  is  handy  or  not. 

Of  all  this  a  record  is  kept,  and  also  on  this  card  may  be  seen  what 
recommendations  were  made  the  previous  year,  and  whether  these 
recommendations  have  been  carried  out. 

We  now  enter  the  classroom,  and  refer  to  our  card,  whereon  are 
recorded  the  names  of  those  who  were  examined  the  previous  year 
and  found  to  be  defective,  and  to  whom  individual  cards  were  given, 
naming  the  special  defect  and  advising  parents  or  guardians  to  con- 
sult the  family  physician  for  treatment.  The  physician  is  asked  to 
sign  this  card  and  mail  it  to  the  county  board  of  health.  This  is  a 
long  journey  for  a  little  card  to  travel,  and  many  are  lost  en  route,  so 
on  our  permanent  card,  whereon  we  have  the  record  above  mentioned 
in  re  the  school,  we  also  have  the  individual  record  of  all  defective 
children  at  the  school.  This  is  referred  to  and  the  children  called  up 
privately  and  asked  if  a  card  was  not  last  year  given  them;  if  so,  did 
they  carry  out  the  instructions,  and  if  so,  what  was  done.  This  is 
recorded  on  the  card,  and  we  then  examine  all  new  pupils  and  all 
who  have  not  previously  been  examined.  This  examination  includes 
the  eyes,  ears,  nose,  throat,  teeth,  skin,  and  special  defects. 
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The  eyes  are  to  be  examined  first  by  the  teacher,  who  keeps  a 
record  of  all  that  are  found  defective,  and  when  the  examiner  visits 
the  school  he  examines  only  those  that  the  teacher  reports.  This  is 
to  expedite  the  work. 

The  ears  are  examined  by  the  teacher,  who,  if  observant,  soon 
notices  any  impairment  without  any  set  test.  These  are  more  fully 
examined  by  the  examiner. 

The  nose  and  throat  are  examined  by  means  of  direct  sunlight  and 
wooden  tongue  depressor.  We  examine  every  child  in  the  primary 
and  intermediate  grades,  and  those  in  the  high  school  who  wish  it. 
The  teeth  are  examined  at  the  same  time  with  the  throat. - 

The  skin  is  examined  for  impetigo  contagiosa,  scabies,  etc.  Also 
special  defects,  such  as  hookworm  and  anemia,  are  looked  for.  Those 
found  defective  are  given  a  card,  and  a  record  is  made,  containing 
the  name,  address,  and  the  particular  defect. 

By  these  means  we  hope  to  relieve  to  some  extent  the  country  boy 
and  girl  of  a  part  of  their  handicap  in  the  attainment  not  only  of  an 
education,  but  of  a  better  and  happier  life. 


THE  AGE  AND  SEASONAL  INCIDENCE  OF  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

Chablks  Hebbman,  M.  D.,  Chief  of  Department  for  Diteaees  of  Children,  Vanderhilt  Clinic,  New  York. 
(Archivee  of  Pediatrice,  October,  191S.) 

The  patients  were  those  who  presented  themselves  for  treatment 
from  1906  to  1910,  inclusive,  at  the  pediatric  department  of  the  Van- 
derbilt  Clinic  and  the  Lebanon  Hospital  dispensary,  making  a  total 
of  32,000  new  patients  during  these  five  years. 

Comparing  the  percentages  for  the  different  ages  of  the  total 
number  of  children  in  New  York  City  under  13  years  with  the  per- 
centages of  new  cases  at  the  different  ages,  we  find  the  following: 


Percentage  of  child  population  and  morbidity  in  New  York  City,  by  ages. 


Popula- 
tion. 

Morbidity. 

Under  1  year  of  age  

Percent. 
9.2 
8.3 
7.3 
7.0 

Percent. 
20.6 
9.5 
5.6 
4.3 

At  10, 11,  and  12  years  

The  higher  morbidity  under  1  year  is  immediately  apparent.  It 
is  still  distinctly  above  the  average  under  5  years,  and  after  that  age 
it  diminishes  decidedly. 

The  relative  percentages  of  male  and  female  patients  under  13 
years  show  that  the  sexes  are  nearly  equally  divided.  Of  the  total 
number,  62  per  cent  were  male  and  48  per  cent  female.    The  sexes 
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therefore  show  an  equal  morbidity  in  each  disease,  and  any  marked 
discrepancy  would  indicate  that  one  or  the  other  sex  is  especially 
predisposed. 

[The  charts  show,  for  179  cases  of  chorea,  the  largest  numbers  in' 
July  and  June  and  the  smallest  numbers  in  October,  November,  and 
September;  for  170  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  the  largest  numbers 
in  March,  May,  and  July,  and  the  smallest  numbers  in  September, 
December,  and  August;  for  378  cases  of  acute  follicular  tonsillitis 
the  largest  numbers  in  November,  March,  and  May,  and  the  smallest 
numbers  in  February  and  January.  In  regard  to  several  contagious 
diseases  the  statistics  for  New  York  City  as  a  whole  during  1910  and 
191 1  were  combined.  The  charts  show,  for  30,655  cases  of  diphtheria, 
the  largest  numbers  in  May,  April,  and  March,  and  the  smallest 
numbers  in  September,  August,  and  October;  for  34,943  cases  of 
scarlet  fever  the  largest  numbers  in  March,  April,  and  May,  and  the 
smallest  numbers  in  September,  August,  and  October;  for  61,238 
cases  of  measles  the  largest  numbers  in  May,  April,  and  March,  and 
the  smallest  numbers  in  September,  October,  and  August;  for  12,294 
cases  of  varicella  (chicken  pox)  the  largest  numbers  in  May,  March, 
and  January,  and  the  smallest  numbers  in  August,  September,  and 
July;  for  5,056  cases  of  pertussis  (whooping  cough)  the  largest  num- 
bers in  March,  May,  and  January,  and  the  smallest  numbers  in  Octo- 
ber, November,  and  August.] 


SHALL  WB  CLOSE  THE  SCHOOLS  DURING  £Pn>£MICS? 
Francis  Ocobok  Cumns,  M.  D.,  Newton,  MasB. 
(American  Journal  of  PiMie  HeaUh,  Febfuarf,  19U.) 

One  factor  necessary  in  checking  an  outbreak  quickly  is  a  knowledge 
of  the  cases  at  the  earUest  possible  moment,  in  order  to  eliminate 
possible  foci  of  infection  by  removing  and  isolating  infected  or  suspi- 
cious cases,  and  the  whole  matter  resolves  itself  into  the  answer  to  the 
question  whether  the  board  can  best  do  this  when  the  schools  are  open 
and  the  children  under  supervision  or  when  the  schools  are  closed  and 
the  children  scattered. 

It  seems  to  be  almost  a  truism  to  say  that  the  best  work  can  be 
done  under  the  first  set  of  conditions. 

Another  point  which  I  fear  is  often  overlooked  is  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  work  of  the  board  should  be  done  with  as  little  dis- 
turbance of  normal  conditions  as  is  compatible  with  efficiency.  In 
other  words,  if  the  outbreak  can  be  checked  as  quickly  and  efficiently 
without  closmg  the  schools  as  by  closing  them,  the  former  alternative 
should  be  adopted. 
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In  Newton,  in  two  instances  lately  where  the  outbreaks  were  due 
to  missed  cases  that  were  in  the  school  for  some  time  before  discovery, 
the  first  cases  found  were  not  children  who  sat  near  the  infecting  cases, 
nor  were  they  in  the  same  grade,  but  were  their  playmates  and  com- 
panions out  of  school. 

Thus,  in  an  outbreak  of  scarlet  fever  due  to  a  missed  case,  the 
first  case  reported  was  a  child  in  another  grade  in  the  school,  but  living 
at  the  end  of  the  same  street  with  and  a  playmate  of  the  infecting 
case;  the  second  case  was  a  child  in  another  school,  but  living  next 
door  to  the  infecting  case;  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  cases,  reported 
simultaneously,  were  a  brother  and  sister  of  the  infecting  case  and  a 
playmate  hving  across  the  street,  none  of  them  in  the  same  grade. 
All  of  these  cases,  together  with  others,  were  traced  to  the  infecting 
case,  but  of  11  cases  due  to  this  one,  only  2  were  in  the  same  room  at 
school. 

More  recently,  in  an  outbreak  of  diphtheria,  the  cases  were  simi- 
larly infected,  the  majority  being  found  among  the  children  in  other 
rooms  than  the  one  in  which  the  infecting  case  sat,  but  all  living  near 
and  playing  with  him  out  of  school. 

Of  coxirse  no  conclusions  of  any  value  can  be  drawn  from  so  few 
instances;  they  are  given  for  what  they  are  worth,  in  the  hope  that 
further  observations  by  others  may  confirm  or  disprove  them,  but  so 
far  as  they  go  they  seem  to  show  that  infection  is  not  contracted  in  the 
schoolroom  as  frequently  as  is  usually  supposed. 

If  the  schools  are  closed  when  an  outbreak  occurs,  the  children 
are  turned  loose  from  supervision ;  they  mingle  freely  with  one  another 
in  the  streets,  on  playgrounds,  and  in  each  other's  houses.  They  are 
having  an  extra  vacation  and  enjoying  themselves  thoroughly  and 
are  unwilling  to  admit  that  they  feel  ill,  lest  they  be  kept  at  home  and 
prevented  from  having  a  good  time.  For  this  reason  they  will  not 
say  they  feel  ill  until  the  disease  is  well  advanced,  and  they  may  be 
active  sources  of  infection  for  some  time  before  it  is  discovered  that 
they  are  iU. 

If  the  schools  are  kept  open  and  the  children  continue  in  the  class- 
rooms as  usual,  they  are  under  strict  observation  and  examined  daily 
by  the  school  physician,  suspicious  and  infected  cases  being  sent  home 
for  observation  or  treatment. 

In  this  way  many  children  are  sent  home  before  they  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  infect  others,  thus  reducing  the  probability  of  spread- 
ing infection.  Further  than  this,  the  attention  of  the  parents  is  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  child  is  feehng  iU  and  he  is  brought  under  treat- 
ment earher. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  keeping  the  schools  open  offers  the  best 
chance  of  safety  for  the  scholars,  both  collectively  and  individually. 
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Instead  of  closing  the  schools  and  allowmg  the  children  to  be  scat- 
tered and  removed  from  supervision,  when  an  outbreak  appears  the 
schools  should  be  kept  open  as  usual  and  the  children  urged  to  attend. 
The  school  physician  and  nurse  should  be  detailed  to  the  school  where 
the  outbreak  has  appeared  and  instructed  to  examine  every  child 
daily,  excluding  such  as  appear  ill  or  suspicious.  This  can  be  done 
with  very  little  disturbance  of  the  school  work.  A  note  must  be  sent 
to  the  parent  stating  that  the  child  seems,  or  is,  ill  and  must  be  seen  by 
the  family  physician.  Suspicious  cases  must  be  ordered  to  remain  at 
home  until  further  notice,  and,  if  necessary,  must  be  visited  later  in 
order  to  settle  the  diagnosis.  Absentees  must  be  rounded  up  and 
examined  in  order  to  find  out  why  they  have  been  kept  at  home.  If 
they  are  ill,  they  must  be  isolated,  and,  if  well,  urged  to  return  to 
school. 

Such  a  method  of  dealing  with  an  outbreak  may  seem  to  entail  a 
large  amount  of  work  and  require  a  specialization  which  the  ordinary 
board  of  health  can  not  carry  out,  and  it  does  entail  more  work  than 
closing  the  schools  and  waiting  for  the  outbreak  to  stop  itself,  but  in 
reality  it  is  not  difficult. 

In  a  large  city  the  necessary  force  is  at  hand  and  ready  to  start  work ; 
in  smaller  cities  the  number  of  cases  to  be  handled  is  small  and  will 
probably  be  confined  to  one  school,  and  the  school  physician  can  be 
detailed  to  the  affected  school  during  the  outbreak,  leaving  the  other 
schools  in  his  district  to  be  covered  by  one  of  his  colleagues. 

Even  if  extra  help  should  be  required,  a  condition  which  will  rarely 
occur,  the  extra  expense  incurred  will  be  more  than  offset  by  the 
shortening  of  the  duration  of  the  outbreak  and  the  lack  of  disturbance 
to  the  schools. 

When  the  schools  are  closed,  certain  expenses,  such  as  salaries,  etc., 
continue  without  any  return,  and  there  is  also  an  added  economic  loss 
from  the  lessening  of  the  time  for  instruction,  so  that  the  children  in 
the  affected  school  or  schools  are  behind  others  in  the  same  grade  in 
the  unaffected  schools. 

One  practical  difficulty  which  tends  to  lessen  the  value  of  keeping 
the  schools  open  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  many  children  will  be 
kept  at  home  by  their  parents  through  ignorance  of  the  facts  or  fear 
of  infection.  This  can  be  met  by  a  frank  explanation  of  the  reasons 
governing  the  action  of  the  board  in  keeping  the  schools  open.  In 
the  writer's  experience  it  has  often  happened  that  after  a  frank  ex- 
planation of  this  sort  to  a  disturbed  parent  the  result  has  been  that 
the  inquirer  has  sent  his  children  back  to  school  the  next  day, 
being  convinced  that  they  were  fully  as  safe  there  as  when  they  were 
kept  out. 
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THE  HEALTH  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 


THE  PROPHYLAXES  OF  MEASLES. 

John  Ruhrah,  M.  D.,  PTofeasor  of  Diteaset  of  Children,  CoUege  of  PhysiHam  and  Sttrgeont,  Baltimore. 
CNew  York  MedicalJoumal,  Apr.  26, 1914.) 

As  measles  is  so  easily  spread,  and  as  almost  every  child  sooner 
or  later  has  the  disease,  many  parents,  and  in  fact  many  physicians, 
pay  httle  or  no  attention  to  its  prevention.  Much  can  be  done  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  measles,  also  to  prevent  fataUties.  One  of 
the  greatest  factors  in  lessening  the  mortality  is  to  prevent  children 
under  5  years  of  age  from  contracting  it.  In  place  of  trying  to  shield 
young  children,  one  often  sees  them  purposely  exposed  to  the  disease 
in  order  that  they  may  get  it  and  have  it  over  with.  Many  parents 
feel  that  if  a  child  is  eventually  going  to  get  measles,  it  might  as  well 
be  allowed  to  have  it  early;  but  I  have  already  pointed  out  the  greater 
mortality  of  early  childhood,  which  is  an  all-powerful  incentive  to 
prevent  infection  in  the  very  young. 

The  prevention  of  the  disease  is  perhaps  not  as  difficult  as  we  imag- 
ine. If  a  child  is  isolated  promptly  in  what  is  real  isolation,  measles 
is  not  particularly  Uable  to  jump  its  boundary.  The  fault  usually  is 
that  the  isolation  is  not  carried  out  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  In 
some  of  the  newer  hospitals  where  infectious  diseases  are  treated,  it 
has  been  found  that  measles  may  be  isolated  in  box  compartments  in 
which  the  partitions  do  not  reach  the  ceiling  in  the  room,  but  in  which 
a  strict  medical  asepsis  is  carried  out  by  conscientious  nurses  and 
physicians.  With  our  shocking  disregard  of  the  so-called  minor" 
diseases  in  this  country,  and  with  Uttle  or  no  municipal  provision  for 
their  care  in  properly  constructed  hospitals,  the  problem  becomes  one 
for  the  individual  physician  and  the  individual  family.  One  reason 
for  failure  up  to  the  present  time  is  the  fact  that  measles  can  not  be 
properly  isolated  in  apartments,  especially  where  there  is  overcrowd- 
ing ;  but  while  this  is  true  as  regards  any  individual  family,  much  can 
be  done  by  keeping  out  children  of  other  famiUes,  and  adults  as  well, 
on  the  principle  that  the  fewer  persons  that  come  in  contact  with  a 
contagious  disease  the  fewer  are  Uable  to  contract  it. 

The  second  point  in  the  prophylaxis  of  measles  is  the  closing  of 
schools  in  the  face  of  threatened  epidemics.  This  protects  the  young 
child  indirectly  in  that  it  lessens  the  danger  of  the  older  children  in 
the  family  becoming  infected  and  so  bringing  the  disease  back  to  the 
home  to  start  a  new  focus  of  infection.  In  an  epidemic  in  London, 
Raffle  made  a  study  of  the  eflfect  of  closing  the  schools,  with  the  fol- 
lowing results:  In  this  epidemic  4,470  children  were  exposed  to  in-, 
fection;  of  these,  2,180  were  susceptible  to  the  disease;  of  these,  863 
were  infected,  638  cases  occurring  during  the  time  that  the  children 
were  at  school  and  140  during  the  period  of  14  days  After  which  the 
school  was  closed;  that  is,  778  cases  which  might  have  been  infected 
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either  at  school  or  in  home  life.  Thus,  at  the  time  the  schools  were 
closed,  there  were  still  more  than  1,400  children  who  were  susceptible 
to  measles,  but  only  75  of  these  children  actually  contracted  the  dis- 
ease. These  figures  show  quite  conclusively  the  enormous  value  of 
closing  the  schools  in  combating  epidemics  of  measles. 

In  order  to  be  of  any  service  the  isolation  should  be  started  early, 
and  in  order  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  make  at  least  a  tentative 
diagnosis.  The  problem  of  diagnosis  will  depend  on  whether  the 
child  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  physician  or  not.  In  schools  and 
in  institutions  for  children  in  which  there  is  anything  like  adequate 
medical  inspection,  the  early  cases  of  measles  may  usually  be  deter- 
termined  by  a  number  of  diagnostic  methods,  if  not  with  certainty 
at  least  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  isolate  the  child  pending  further 
developments. 

The  prophylaxis  of  measles  will  be  seen  to  depend  on  the  isolation 
of  cases,  particularly  in  preventing  well  children  from  associating 
with  those  who  are  ill  until  a  diagnosis  has  been  made,  upon  the  clos- 
ing of  schools  in  the  face  of  severe  epidemics,  and  in  the  hospital  treat- 
ment of  the  contagious  diseases. 


VACCINATION.* 
OcosoB  W.  Oat,  IC.  D. 
{Botton  Medical  and  Surgical  Jimmalf  Apr.  i,  1914-) 

As  the  direct  result  of  wise  legislation,  Massachusetts  has  been 
practically  free  from  the  dreadful  scourge  of  smallpox  for  40  years. 
The  present  generation  knows  little  or  nothing  of  it.  Only  those  who 
remember  the  last  severe  epidemic  in  Boston  in  1872-73,  when  nearly 
4,000  were  attacked  and  over  1,000  died,  can  begin  to  realize  the  ter- 
ror, the  distress,  and  the  demoralization  of  the  daily  activities  of  the 
community  in  consequence  of  its  presence.  The  outside  world 
shunned  us.  Business  fell  off  to  a  marked  extent,  and  the  attention 
of  the  people  was  focused  chiefly  upon  the  state  of  the  epidemic. 

Tins  disease  is  preventable,  but  not  curable.  The  chief  factor  in 
its  prevention  is  vaccination.  Its  value  has  been  incontestably 
demonstrated  in  all  civilized  coimtries  for  more  than  a  himdred  years. 
Time  is  wasted  in  arguments  on  this  question  in  well-informed 
circles.  Vaccination  properly  done  and  attended  to  is  one  of  the 
safest  surgical  operations  known  to  the  medical  profession.  For 
nearly  10  years  Massachusetts  has  prepared  vaccine  virus  for  dis- 
tribution to  its  citizens  free  of  expense.  About  half  a  million  doses 
have  been  sent  out  and  used  with  no  known  ill  results.  No  purer 
or  more  rehable  virus  has  ever  been  made  anywhere. 

»  Qeneral  title  of  letter:    Antivaocination  and  the  lojrislajjinj/^^  CjOO^Ic 
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\u  oao  vWuis  that  accidents  never  occur  after  vaccination,  as 
i!u.>  u<\\woaally  Jo  after  the  most  trivial  injuries.  Within  eight 
vvvii.*  ilio  writer  has  seen  one  death  from  the  prick  of  a  pin  and  one 
u  ui  ampulattHl  for  the  scratch  of  a  needle,  yet  pins  and  needles  have 
iu>i  bivu  given  up,  nor  has  any  legislation  been  sought  to  prohibit 
ihou  Ui»t>  a:*  vet.  The  risks  of  our  everyday  life  far  exceed  those 
fuuu  vaiH'ination,  while  the  benefits  derived  from  the  latter  surpass 
v^ui  inmxpi'ehension.  The  accidents  are  preventable.  They  are  so 
ime  that  they  are  a  negUgible  factor  in  the  question. 

Vaccination  is  favored  by  the  medical  profession  all  over  the 
oiviliaed  world,  by  the  sanitarians,  health  oflGlcers,  and  all  others  hav- 
to  do  with  health  problems,  together  with  a  very  large  proportion 
{\{  the  intelligent  public  everywhere.  The  alacrity  with  which 
the  general  public  resorts  to  vaccination  in  times  of  danger  shows 
their  confidence  in  the  measure.  The  evidence  in  its  favor  is  so 
overwhelming  that  one  is  lost  in  amazement  that  its  value  can  be 
questioned  in  these  enlightened  days.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  the  great  mass  of  intelligent  people  the  world 
over  is  wrong  on  this  matter  and  that  the  few  persistent  agitators 
are  right?  If  the  wonderful  benefit  of  vaccination  has  not  been 
proved,  then  nothing  in  the  world  is  susceptible  of  proof. 


CUTAKEOUS  AFFECTIONS  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

Jlltked  Schalek,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Dermatology ^  University  of  Nebraska, 
{Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  July  19, 19  IS,) 

Skin  diseases,  especially  of  the  acute  type,  occur  proportionally 
more  frequently  in  children  than  in  adults.  The  reason  for  this  is 
not  far  to  seek.  Local  and  general  conditions  combine  to  reduce  the 
normal  resistance  of  the  skin  and  to  increase  its  susceptibility  to 
pathologic  changes.  Exposures  to  injurious  external  agencies  of 
mechanical  and  microbic  nature  are  more  common  in  childhood. 
Lack  of  proper  hygiene  influences  the  condition  of  the  skin  con- 
siderably. Keeping  the  skin  clean  and  soft  is  the  best  prophylaxis 
against  trouble,  but  unfortunately  there  are  wrong  conceptions  about 
this  matter  even  among  intelligent  people.  Harmful  extremes  are 
seen  repeatedly.  There  is  no  need  of  speaking  of  the  fact  that  quite  a 
nmnber  of  eruptions  are  due  directly  to  dirt.  This  acts  on  the  skin 
mechanically  and  chemically,  producing  dermatitis  and  eczema  and 
by  harboring  pus  cocci,  induces  secondary  infections  such  as  impetigo 
and  furunculosis.  On  the  other  hand  the  modem  tendency  to  carry 
the  use  of  water  too  far  also  does  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  Hebra, 
the  Nestor  of  dermatology,  used  to  say  that  he  observed  more  skin 
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troubles  in  people  who  were  overactive  bathers  than  in  those  who 
were  too  sparing  with  their  ablutions.  The  too  frequent  washing 
of  the  skin  removes  the  natural  lubrication  without  giving  the  fat- 
producing  glands  a  chance  to  accomplish  their  duties.  The  skin 
grows  dry  and  irritable,  especially  when  an  inherited  tendency  in 
that  direction  is  present,  and  easily  becomes  a  prey  to  skin  diseases. 
The  matter  of  soaps  is  quite  important  in  this  connection.  In- 
quiries about  them  will  often  clear  up  the  obscure  cause  of  some 
obstinate  skin  trouble.  Only  the  pur^t  and  mildest  soaps  should  be 
employed  for  the  skin  of  children,  which  is  very  tender  and  sensitive. 
There  is  no  call  for  admixtures  of  chemicals  or  drugs  in  them.  If 
these  are  needed,  they  can  be  applied  more  properly  and  accurately 
in  other  ways.  At  times  the  infantile  skin  does  not  tolerate  water  and 
soap  at  all.  Trying  to  remove  the  scal^  and  crusts  with  still  more 
scrubbing  is  responsible  for  a  vicious  circle  resulting  in  severe  and 
apparently  incurable  skin  eruptions. 

A  great  factor  in  the  prevalence  of  skin  diseases  in  older  children 
is  the  public  school.  Childhood  is  the  only  age  at  which  a  great 
number  of  persons  come  into  promiscuous  and  intimate  contact 
during  the  greatest  part  of  the  time.  It  would  be  interesting  and 
instructive  to  learn  the  percentage  of  skin  diseases  originating  in  the 
schoolroom.  Disseminated  here  are  syphiUs,  tuberculosis,  scabies, 
trichophytosis,  impetigo,  the  acute  infectious  exanthems,  and 
others.  Is  this  not  sufficient  reason  that  wherever  medical  inspection 
of  schools  is  obligatory  the  examining  physician  should  have  more 
than  a  smattering  knowledge  of  dermatology  ? 

The  instability  of  metabolism  and  elimination  in  childhood  are 
frequently  contributing  factors  toward  cutaneous  affections.  Their 
direct  connection  with  urticaria  is  well  known.  The  association  of 
indigestion  of  fat  and  sugar  with  acute  inflammatory  eczemas  has 
recently  been  pointed  out  by  Towle  and  Talbot.  Whether  we 
beUeve  skin  eruptions  to  be  purely  local  or  not,  the  regulation  of  gastro- 
intestinal fimctions  is  always  an  important  item  of  our  therapeutics. 

The  diet  of  older  children  needs  careful  supervision.  The  mistake 
of  allowing  them  to  partake  indiscriminately  of  whatever  food  is 
served  to  adults  is  commonly  made.  When  it  is  considered  how 
often  they  are  fed  on  sausage,  cheese,  pickles,  sweets,  and  other  in- 
digestible food  up  to  the  limit,  it  seems  remarkable  that  no  more 
harm  is  done.  The  control  over  the  eating  is  still  more  important 
when  the  children  are  affected  .with  skin  diseases,  and  at  times  a 
plain  milk  diet  becomes  imperative. 

Disturbances  of  the  nervous  system  have  more  to  do  with  causing 
skin  diseases  than  is  generally  appreciated.  The  connection  of 
dentition  and  eczema  is  probably  due  to  such  a  cause.    Rest  and 
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sleep  are  essential  for  the  cure  of  acute  skin  diseases  in  children.  Too 
much  handling  and  petting  of  the  sick  child  makes  it  irritable  and 
restless  and  interferes  with  the  efficiency  of  the  treatment.  It  is  a 
common  experience  to  see  children  recover  in  a  hospital  imder  the  . 
same  treatment  which,  appUed  by  the  mother  at  home,  has  proved  a 
failure. 

Another  feature  which  distinguishes  the  cutaneous  affections  of 
children  is  their  deviation  in  symptomatology  from  that  of  adults. 
The  lesions  differ  both  in  degree  and  in  type.  They  assume  a  more 
acute  and  inflammatory  character.  To  one  who  has  not  given  a  spe- 
cial study  to  the  skin  diseases  of  children,  a  diagnosis  may  become 
extremely  difficult  at  times.  The  rule  observed  in  adults,  to  depend 
for  the  dii^osis  on  some  characteristic  primary  lesion,  does  not 
always  hold  good  in  children.  It  will  be  necessary  not  only  to  con- 
sider the  existii^  cutaneous  manifestations  and  the  general  symp- 
toms, but  also  to  study  closely  the  developments  and  changes  due  to 
the  peculiarities  of  childhood. 

In  r^ard  to  the  therapeutics  of  cutaneous  affections  of  childhood, 
two  general  rules  might  be  laid  down: 

The  first  is  the  correction  of  any  causative  or  a^ravating  complica- 
tion. This  point  has  abeady  been  partly  referred  to.  A  few  words 
may  be  added  in  regard  to  the  internal  administration  of  drugs.  It 
is  better  to  do  too  Uttle  in  this  direction  than  too  much.  There  are 
only  a  very  few  drugs  that  have  any  direct  action  on  the  sldn.  Those 
used  for  adults,  such  as  arsenic,  mercury,  iodids,  etc.,  must  be  used 
with  great  caution,  partly  on  accoimt  of  their  general  effects,  partly 
because  the  child's  skin  is  much  more  Uable  to  drug  dermatitis  whicl^ 
might  complicate  or  disguise  the  original  trouble.  The  drugs  usually 
needed  are  simple  and  indicated  by  the  internal  complications.  An 
occasional  purge  with  calomel  or  some  other  laxative,  some  iron  tonic, 
and  possibly  a  diuretic  is  usually  all  that  is  necessary.  Antipyretics 
and  opiates  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  The  second 
general  rule  appKes  to  the  local  management.  It  should  be  rather 
conservative  than  aggressive.  The  natural  tendency  of  the  skin  is  to 
recover  to  a  normal  condition  if  given  a  chance.  Protection  of  the 
diseased  skin  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  This  means  avoidance  of 
irritations  of  whatever  nature,  exposure  to  air,  water,  heat  or  cold, 
scratching,  the  action  of  physiologic  and  pathologic  secretions,  from 
old  and  dried-up  applications,  etc.  The  number  of  the  local  applica- 
tions which  are  necessary  is  limited.  The  tender  skin  of  children 
does  not  tolerate  and  does  not  need  any  strong  and  stimulating  action. 
The  efficiency  of  the  treatment  does  not  depend  so  much  on  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  great  many  different  remedies  as  on  the  skill  to  recognize  the 
indications  and  the  proper  method  of  appUcation. 
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GEHERAL  SYMPTOMS  AND  SIGNIFICAlfCE  OF  HOOKWORM  DISEASE.^ 

C.  M.  Fauktlebot,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon,  United  States  Pvblic  Health  Service. 
{Ameriean  Journal  of  Tropical  Diseases  and  Preventive  Medicine,  April,  1914,) 

Inasmuch  as  the  disease  presents  a  very  variable  picture  according 
to  the  severity  of  the  infection,  the  length  of  time  the  infection  has 
existed,  and  tiie  amount  of  resistance  shown  by  the  patient  toward 
the  infection,  it  is  manifestly  impracticable  to  designate  a  list  of 
symptoms  as  being  characteristic  of  all  cases  of  hookworm  disease. 
When  the  disease  is  acquired  prior  to  puberty,  development,  both 
physical  and  mental,  is  retarded,  such  persons  having  the  appearance 
of  being  considerably  younger  than  they  really  are,  because  of  the 
evident  lack  of  development.  Anemia,  more  or  less  marked,  is  a 
prominent  symptom,  and  such  cases  usually  show  the  circulatory  and 
respiratory  symptoms  of  anemia.  An  apathy  and  lack  of  energy  are 
very  commonly  associated  with  hookworm  disease,  so  tiiat  in  some 
sections  of  the  country  the  condition  has  received  the  name  of  *'lazy 
disease."  Many  persons  who  harbor  hookworm  infection  continue 
to  attend  to  their  daily  affairs,  and  to  all  appearances  are  enjoying 
good  health.  However,  if  a  careful  inquiry  be  made  as  to  the  general 
health  of  such  persons  extending  over  a  period  of  several  months,  it 
will  be  found  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  there  will  be  a  history  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  minor  illnesses  and  more  or  less  physical 
incapacity.  In  women  sterility  and  delayed  menstruation  are  com- 
monly met  with.  Many  persons  complain  of  epigastric  discomfort 
or  pain.  There  may  be  anorexia  and  a  craving  for  imusual  articles 
of  food.  Constipation  is  exceedingly  common,  but  diarrhea  occurs 
once  in  a  while. 

''Ground  itch'*  is  the  local  lesion  usually  found  upon  the  feet  or 
hands,  very  commonly  between  and  beneath  the  toes,  through  which 
the  parasites  enter  the  body.  There  is  an  eruption  of  vesicles,  fol- 
lowed by  pustules  and  a  sticky  exudate.  The  adjacent  skin  becomes 
red  and  swollen.  The  dermatitis  usually  subsides  within  12  days; 
the  vesicles  and  pustules  become  dry  and  are  exfohated. 

A  person  who  harbors  hookworm  infection  may  possibly  remain 
more  or  less  infected  for  a  period  of  10  or  12  years,  excluding  any 
reinfection.  Hookworm  disease  is  responsible,  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, for  an  enormous  number  of  deaths,  iUnesses,  and  incapacity 
among  the  poorer  classes  in  heavily  infected  areas.  It  is  probable 
that  a  large  nimiber  of  the  deaths  certified  as  due  to  anemia,  dropsy, 
and  malaria,  in  some  hookworm  infected  areas,  are  in  reality  due  to 
unrecognized  hookworm  disease. 

In  the  United  States,  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  con- 
taining about  20,000,000  people,  the  degree  of  infection  is  very  heavy, 

^  Qeneral  title  of  article:  "Ankylostomiasis  (or  Hookworm  Disease)". 
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and  the  general  efficiency  of  the  laboring  classes  is  markedly  impaired. 
It  is  estimated  that  in  this  section  of  our  coimtry  the  loss  of  money  by 
reason  of  the  direct  and  indirect  effects  of  hookworm  disease  will  reach 
several  millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  aside  from  the  loss  to  the  coun- 
try in  the  degenerating  effects  produced  by  the  disease,  and  the  con- 
sequent delayed  development  of  the  various  industries  throughout 
this  section  of  the  country.  Stiles  has  shown  that  more  than  12  per 
cent  of  cotton-mill  employees  in  the  Southern  States  are  infected. 
The  loss  to  this  industry  alone  must  be  great,  because  of  the  incapaci-- 
tating  effects  of  the  disease.  In  the  mines  of  Califomia  the  general 
efficiency  of  the  workers  is  noticeably  impaired,  many  of  the  men 
being  compelled  to  discontinue  their  work  because  of  the  disease. 
A  loss  of  20  per  cent  in  efficiency  in  those,  infected  is  considered  a 
conservative  estimate.  Nearly  all  of  the  gold  mines  of  Califomia 
contain  the  infection,  as  weU  as  a  goodly  number  of  the  agricultural 
laborers  of  the  State,  so  that  this  one  State  must  suffer  a  great  loss  in 
various  ways  by  reason  of  the  disease. 

In  the  infected  commimities  it  is  common  to  find  whole  families 
showing  a  marked  degree  of  illiteracy,  which  is  traceable  to  the  dis- 
abling effects  of  the  disease,  and  in  many  instances  it  is  learned  that 
for  several  generations  none  of  these  people  have  so  much  as  entered 
a  school.  A  proper  appreciation  by  the  general  pubUc  of  the  incalcu- 
lable importance  of  this  disease  in  all  its  manifold  bearings  upon  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation  is  certainly  ui^ently  needed.  Hookworm  dis- 
ease bequeaths  a  pernicious  legacy  to  the  infected  communities,  its 
work  being  done  in  a  subtle,  insidious  manner,  weakening  the  race 
generation  after  generation,  always  tending  to  produce  a  condition 
of  physical,  intellectual,  economic,  and  moral  degeneracy. 

The  most  essential  factor  in  spread  of  the  disease  is  the  poDution 
of  the  soil  by  the  fecal  discharges  of  infected  persons.  The  preven- 
tion of  soil  pollution  by  hookworm-infected  persons  means  eradication 
of  the  disease,  and  a  marked  improvement  in  the  general  health 
and  prosperity  of  the  community.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  an  abund- 
ance of  indisputable  evidence  to  show  that  this  disease  and  many 
other  parasitic  diseases  are  spread  broadcast  over  the  country  by  soil 
pollution,  causing  many  deaths,  much  sickness,  poverty,  and  expense 
in  the  affected  communities,  there  shoidd  be  strict  compulsory  laws 
prohibiting  pollution,  and  any  failure  to  comply  therewith  should  be 
punishable  by  heavy  fines  and  imprisonment.  In  many  rural  dis- 
tricts the  sanitary  condition  which  obtains  with  respect  to  the  disposal 
of  human  excreta  is,  from  a  sanitary  standpoint,  not  one  whit  better 
than  that  of  the  dumb  animals  in  the  community.  The  deposition 
of  all  human  excerta  in  sanitary  privies,  and  the  proper  disposal 
thereof,  is  the  sanitary  reform  most  urgently  needed  in  the  infected 
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districts.  All  fresh  human  fecal  material  should  be  regarded  as  a 
virulent  poison  and  disposed  of  accordingly. 

The  hookworm  ova  are  dischai^ed  mixed  with  the  feces  of  the 
infected  person,  many  thousand  escaping  from  a  single  person  in  the 
course  of  24  hours,  as  a  rule.  Under  favorable  conditions  the  eggs 
develop  into  worms,  some  of  which  are  almost  certain  to  find  their 
way  back  to  the  himian  host.  This  process  goes  on  and  on,  from 
person  to  person,  until  a  widespread  infection  results. 


RULES  FOR  PREVENXraO  TYPHOID  FEVER. 

Edwin  O.  Joboak,  Proftuw  of  HffgUne  and  BacUriologp,  University  of  Ckkago. 
(Journal  of  (he  American  Medical  Association,  June  8, 1914.) 

For  the  individual: 

1.  Keep  away  from  all  known  or  suspected  cases  of  typhoid. 

2.  Wash  hands  thoroughly  before  meals.  Do  not  use  roller 
towels." 

3.  Use  drinking  water  only  from  sources  known  to  be  pure,  or  if 
this  is  not  possible,  use  water  that  has  been  purified  by  municipal 
filtration  or  by  hypochlorite  treatment  or  by  boiling  in  the  household. 

4.  Avoid  bathing  in  polluted  water. 

5.  Use  pasteurized  or  boiled,  instead  of  raw,  milk. 

6.  Select  and  clean  with  the  greatest  care  vegetables  and  berries 
that  are  to  be  eaten  raw. 

7.  Avoid  eating  **fat"  raw  oysters  and,  in  general,  oysters  and 
other  shellfish  whose  origin  is  not  known. 

8.  Be  vaccinated  against  typhoid  in  all  cases  in  which  any  special 
exposure  is  known  or  feared. 

For 'the  community: 

1.  Insist  on  the  hearty  cooperation  of  all  persons  with  an  efficient 
health  officer. 

2.  Bequire  notification  and  a  reasonable  degree  of  isolation  of 
every  known  or  susp^ted  typhoid  case. 

3.  Exerdse  strict  control  over  the  disinfection  of  known  typhoid 
excreta. 

4.  Insist  on  pure  or  purified  water  suppUes. 

5.  Require  pasteurization  of  milk  supplies. 

6.  Regard  all  human  excreta  as  possibly  dangerous  and  control 
their  disposition  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  contamination  of  food 
or  drink. 
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CARDUC  DISEASE  IN  CHILDHOOD,  WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO 

PROGNOSIS. 


In  1906  I  reported  the  results  of  an  investigation  of  certain  clinicid 
aspects  of  rheumatic  fever  in  childhood,  which  was  based  on  a  series 
of  300  consecutive  patients  admitted  to  the  wards  of  the  Children's 
Hospital.  Of  these  300  patients,  209  were  discharged  from  the 
hospital  with  signs  of  organic  valvular  disease  of  the  heart.  The  after 
history  of  these  cases  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  point  of  great  interest, 
with  a  practical  value  bearing  directly  on  the  question  of  prognosis, 
and  on  certain  aspects  of  treatment.  I  determined  at  the  time  to 
keep  in  communication,  as  far  as  possible,  with  all  of  these  discharged 
patients,  and  at  the  same  time  the  scope  of  the  investigation  was 
extended  beyond  the  limit  of  cardiac  disease  of  rheumatic  origin,  by 
including  all  other  patients  of  cardiac  disease  admitted  to  the  hos- 
pital during  the  period  from  which  the  original  series  was  taken. 
Oases  of  patients  who  subsequently  died  from  intercurrent  infection 
were  thrown  out. 

One  of  the  features  of  greatest  interest  in  such  an  investigation  is 
the  amount  of  disability  carried  into  adult  life,  or  at  least  young  adult 
life,  by  these  patients.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  follow  tte 
after  history  of  these  patients  for  a  period  sufficiently  long  to  afford 
evidence  on  this  point.  The  period  in  which  the  cardiac  patients  of 
this  series  were  admitted  to  the  hospital  was  that  of  a  munber  of 
years  previous  to  the  summer  of  1903.  I  resolved  to  follow  the  cases 
discharged  from  the  hospital  until  all  of  them  should  have  entered 
at  least  young  adult  life,  taking  the  age  of  14  years  as  the  termination 
of  childhood.  All  of  these  patients  have  now  passed  this  limit,  the 
youngest  survivor  having  reached  the  age  of  16  years. 


The  series  of  cases  included  in  this  investigation  numbers  304 
cases  of  cardiac  disease.  It  throws  a  certain  amoimt  of  light  on  the 
relative  frequency  of  occurrence  of  the  various  etiologic  factors. 


Chables  Hunter  Dunn,  M.  D.,  Boston. 


(American  Journal  of  Diseases  of  Children,  August,  191S.) 


ETIOLOGY. 


Causes  of  cardiac  disease  in  304  cases. 


Causes. 


Cases. 


Per  cent. 


Rheumatic  fever. 
Congenital  lesions 


Some  recognized  infection  other  than  rheumatic  fever 
Unknown  etiology  


264 
21 
9 
10 


87 
7 
3 
3 


[Then  follows  a  discussion  of  the  specific  cardiac  diseases.] 
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CONCLUSIONS. 

1 .  Rheumatic  fever  is  very  much  the  commonest  cause  of  cardiac 
disease  in  childhood. 

2.  Cases  with  acute  rheumatic  infection  localized  in  the  heart  are 
commoner  than  cases  suflFering  from  chronic  endocarditis. 

3.  Cardiac  symptoms  are  due  to  two  causes:  First,  acute  infection 
localized  in  the  heart:  second,  broken  cardiac  compensation.  Of 
these  two  causes  the  first  is  the  commoner. 

4.  The  liability  of  children  to  recurrent  attacks  of  acute  rheu- 
matic infection,  in  any  of  which  the  heart  may  be  involved,  is  very 
great. 

5.  The  immediate  mortality  of  rheumatic  cardiac  disease  is  about 
20  per  cent. 

6.  The  subsequent  mortality  of  patients  with  endocarditis  of  rheu- 
matic origin,  followed  for  at  least  10  years,  is  about  50  per  cent. 

7.  The  final  mortality  of  rheumatic  fever,  followed  for  at  least  10 
years,  is  60  per  cent. 

8.  The  mortality  is  seen  chiefly  during  childhood.  The  mortality 
after  young  adult  life  is  reached  falls  to  only  7  per  cent. 

9.  The  cause  of  death  is  heart  failure.  The  cause  of  the  heart 
failure  may  be  either  acute  cardiac  infection  or  broken  compensa^ 
tion.  In  childhood  the  former  cause  is  far  the  more  common. 
After  adult  life  is  reached,  the  latter  cause  is  more  common. 

10.  The  particular  valvular  lesion  present  has  little  or  no  relation 
either  to  the  mortaUty  or  to  the  amount  of  disability  in  adult  life, 
except  that  aortic  disease  appears  to  be  a  particularly  fatal  lesion  in 
childhood. 

11.  The  causes  of  the  great  mortality  of  rheumatic  fever  in  children 
are,  first,  their  greater  liability  to  this  infection;  second,  their  greater 
liability  to  recurrent  attacks;  third,  their  greater  liability  to  cardiac 
involvement. 

12.  Patients  who  escape  the  dangers  of  childhood  and  who  enter 
adult  life  are  apt  to  show  a  remarkable  freedom  from  disability. 
The  majority  of  such  patients  can  lead  normal  active  hves. 

13.  The  probable  cause  of  this  freedom  from  disabiUty  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  cardiac  damage  occurs  during  the  period  of  growth, 
and  during  this  period  a  particularly  perfect  adaptation  can  take 
place  between  the  heart  and  the  patient,  which  enables  the  heart  to 
meet  the  demands  made  upon  it.  This  adaptation  is  more  perfect 
than  can  be  attained  in  the  adult. 

14.  The  earher  in  hfe  the  cardiac  lesion  is  acquired,  the  better  is 
apt  to  be  the  result  in  adult  life,  as  concerns  abiUty  to  lead  an  active, 
normal  existence,  provided  that  the  patient  escapes  the  dangers  of 
childhood. 
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15.  Treatment  should  be  directed  toward  favoring  the  adaptation 
of  child  and  heart.  While  guarding  against  overstrain  we  must 
avoid  too  great  limiting  of  the  normal  activities  of  childhood. 

16.  In  congenital  cardiac  disease  open  ductus  arteriosus  is  a 
favorable  lesion. 

SYMPTOMS  OF  RHEUMATISM  IN  CHILDHOOD. 

H.  P.  Dawson,  M.  D.,  PediatriH  to  SUMargweVs  HotpUalf  Montgomery,  Ala, 

{Southern  Medical  Journal,  AprU,  1914.) 

Bheumatism  is  one  of  the  many  diseases  that  illustrate  the  con- 
siderable difference  which  may  exist  between  the  manifestations  of 
one  and  the  same  disease — when  it  occurs  in  an  adult  and  when  it 
occurs  in  a  child.  Rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  fibrous  tissues  is 
a  common  affection  in  early  life.  In  childhood,  indeed,  there  appears 
to  be  a  pecuhar  tendency  to  rhemnatism,  and  in  children  the  disease 
may  assume  many  dififerent  phases. 

The  conception  of  rheumatism  as  essentially  a  joint  disease  is  based 
on  its  occurrence  in  adolescent  and  adult  life.  The  wider  and  almost 
certainly  more  accurate  conception  of  rhemnatism  as  a  general  dis- 
ease, probably  of  infective  origin,  is  based  chiefly  on  its  manifesta- 
tion in  childhood. 

The  symptoms  of  rheumatism  in  childhood  differ  from  those  in 
adults  chiefly  in  the  much  slighter  character  of  the  joint  manifesta- 
tions and  in  the  much  greater  prominence  and  frequency  of  the  heart 
affections. 

Clinical  experience  shows  that  pains  referred  to  the  limbs,  as 
distinguished  from  the  joints,  may  be  just  as  significant  of  rheuma- 
tism in  children  as  swollen,  red,  and  tender  joints.  This  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  quite  common  for  children  with  only  such  vague 
pains  in  the  limbs,''  for  example,  in  the  calf  or  thigh,  to  show  other 
symptoms  of  acute  rhemnatism,''  such  as  endocarditis  and  peri- 
carditis or  subcutaneous  nodules;  moreover,  definite  swelling  and 
tenderness  of  the  joints  may  immediately  precede  or  follow  these 
pains  in  the  limbs.  The  practical  importance  of  recognizing  the 
significance  of  these  slight  pains  in  the  limbs  of  children — growing 
pains"  as  they  are  too  often  called — can  hardly  be  overrated. 

In  connection  with  the  joint  symptom  I  may  mention  that  Sir 
Thomas  Barlow  has  caUed  attention  to  the  frequency  of  affection  of 
the  hip  joint  in  the  rheumatism  of  childhood.  Rhemnatism,  in  some 
instances,  remains  limited  to  one  joint  for  several  days,  and  when  it 
affects  the  hip  joint  may  easily  suggest  commencing  tuberculous 
disease  or  may  lead  to  stranger  errors,  owing  to  the  very  indefinite 
localization  of  pain  in  children.    About  one  year  ago  I  was  called  in 
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consultation  to  see  a  supposed  case  of  intussusception,  which  a  few 
days  later  was  followed  by  definite  symptoms  of  rheumatism  else- 
where. 

Another  symptom  which  is  of  importance  because  it  may  be  the 
earliest  manifestation  of  rheumatism  in  a  child  is  stiff  neck.  This 
may  seem  a  trivial  affection,  but,  like  the  vague  pains  and  stiffness 
in  the  limbs,  it  may  be  followed  or  accompanied  by  severe  cardiac 
rheumatism. 

The  frequency  of  cardiac  affections  is  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic features  of  rheumatism  in  childhood.  Sir  George  Still  reports, 
in  170  as  far  as  possible  consecutive  cases  with  rheumatic  manifesta- 
tions, 128  had  cardiac  bruits,  which  in  93  cases  were  certainly  due  to 
endocarditis. 

But  endocarditis  and  pericarditis  are  by  no  means  the  only  results 
of  cardiac  rheumatism,  and  in  children,  probably  to  a  greater  extent 
than  in  adults,  cardiac  dilatation  is  a  frequent  result  of  rhemnatism, 
an  important  point  to  which  Dr.  Lees  has  specially  drawn  attention. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here  the  wasting  which  so 
often  accompanies  cardiac  rheumatism  in  childhood.  I  have  had 
two  cases  brought  to  me  with  this  only  complaint,  the  mother  not 
suspecting  rheumatism  or  cardiac  disease.  However,  on  inquiry 
there  was  a  history  of  vague  pains  in  the  limbs  for  many  months  past. 

In  England  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  rheiunatic  nodule  as  a 
manifestation  of  rheumatism  in  children.  These  nodules  may  occur 
also  with  chorea  without  other  clinical  evidence  of  rheumatism,  a 
point  which  is  worthy  of  note  in  considering  the  relation  of  chorea 
to  rheumatism. 

Amongst  the  symptoms  of  rheumatism  in  children,  as  in  adults, 
must  be  reckoned  sore  throat.  Tonsillitis  so  frequently  occurs  just 
before  the  onset  of  rheumatic  pains  in  children  that  it  is  difficult  to 
escape  the  conclusion  that  it  bears  some  direct  relation,  possibly  as 
medium  of  infection^  to  rhemnatism.  Its  occurrence  also  is  sometimes 
followed  by  an  exacerbation  of  rheumatism. 

There  are  certain  minor  symptoms,  which,  although  not  usually 
described  as  symptoms  of  rheimiatism,  seem  to  have  a  very  close 
connection  therewith,  for  example,  '*paia  in  the  stomach,"  which  is 
usually  referred  to  the  epigastriimi.  Another  symptom  which  I  have 
noticed  is  pain  in  the  side,  usually  in  the  lower  part  of  one  axilla.  A 
common  trouble  in  rheumatic  children  and  in  the  children  of  rheu- 
matic parents  is  headache.  The  rheumatic  child  is  par  excellence  the 
nervous  child. 

The  frequency  of  rheumatism  is  also  seen  in  association  with 
"night  terror,"  somnambidism,  habit  spasm,  and  lienteric  diarrhea. 

The  importance  of  early  recognition  of  rheumatism  in  children  will 
be  realized  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  frequencgc  of  heart 
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disease  in  the  rheumatic  child.  I  suppose  there  are  few  more  pitiful 
conditions  than  that  of  the  child  dying  with  cardiac  rheumatism,  and 
it  is  by  paying  attention  to  the  day  of  small  things,"  the  apparently 
trivial  aches  and  pains,  and  the  various  associations  which  make  up 
the  picture  of  rheumatism  in  childhood,  that  we  may  hope,  in  some 
cases  at  least,  to  prevent  these  terrible  results  which  are  too  often 
seen  from  neglected  rheumatism  in  children. 


A  STUDY  OF  THE  CHH^D  IN  THE  TUBERCULOUS  lOUEU. 

Maurice  Fishbeeo,  M.  D.,  Phiftidan  to  the  Uidted  Hdnew  Charities,  New  York. 
(Archive*  of  Pediatrics,  Fefrrttary  and  March,  19 14-) 

This  investigation  was  made  of  all  the  children  of  tuberculous 
applicants  for  rehef  to  the  United  Hebrew  Charities  in  New  York 
City  during  the  three  months,  March,  April,  and  May,  1913,  taken  as 
they  came,  without  any  selection.  After  ascertaining  that  either  the 
father  or  mother  was  tuberculous,  or  both  of  the  parents,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  investigate  the  social,  economic,  and  hygienic  conditions 
of  the  family,  and  all  the  children  under  15  years  of  i^e  were  exam- 
ined medically  and  the  cutaneous  tuberculin  test  applied.  About 
four  months  later  each  child  was  reexamined,  and  those  who  reacted 
negatively  to  the  first  tuberculin  test  were  again  tested  according  to 
the  Von  Pirquet  method. 

The  children  in  217  families,  in  which  the  father,  mother,  or  both 
parents  were  foimd  tuberculous,  were  investigated.  They  were 
found  living  imder  conditions  greatly  favoring  the  dissemination  of 
the  disease.  Of  274  consumptives  found  among  tiiese  people,  only 
112  slept  in  a  separate  room,  and  136  slept  in  beds  by  themselves. 
The  rest  shared  their  rooms,  or  beds,  or  both,  with  other  persons. 
Their  economic  condition  can  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  they  were 
at  the  end  of  their  resources,  otherwise  they  woidd  not  have  applied 
for  reUef.  Inasmuch  as  these  children  were  burdened  by  both  a 
deleterious  environment  and  a  tainted  heredity,  they  should  offer 
splendid  material  for  the  study  of  the  effects  of  the  tuberculous  milieu 
on  children. 

Of  the  1,129  persons  comprised  in  this  group  of  families,  792  were 
under  15  years  of  age.  Nearly  all  of  these  children  were  reared  on 
breast  milk,  only  5.5  per  cent  having  been  brought  up  on  artificial 
feeding.  The  proportion  reacting  to  tuberculin  was  not  found  to 
have  been  influenced  by  the  manner  of  feeding  during  infancy.  Some 
mothers  suffering  from  active  tuberculosis  were  found  suckling  their 
infants,  and  the  latter  apparently  thrived  as  well  as  others  of  their 
class;  many,  however,  infected  them  with  active  tuberculosis. 
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The  weight  of  the  infants  was  fairly  normal,  but  the  children  over 
4  years  of  age  were  deplorably  short  in  weight  when  compared  with 
others  of  their  class.  At  the  age  of  8  they  lacked  3.67  kilograms, 
and  at  14  even  7  kilograms  of  the  average.  During  the  six  months 
they  were  kept  under  observation,  one-half  remained  stationary  in 
weight,  40  per  cent  had  lost  and  10  per  cent  had  gained  in  weight. 

The  form  and  shape  of  the  chest  was  normal  in  62.5  per  cent  of 
the  children;  27.5  per  cent  had  flat  chests;  and  10  per  cent  rachitic 
chests.  The  large  proportion  of  flat  chests  is  not  necessarily  an 
indication  of  the  habitus  phthisicus,  because  Jewish  people  are  known 
for  their  flat  chests. 

In  8  per  cent  of  the  children  enlarged  superficial  thoracic  veins 
were  found.  In  children  in  whom  a  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  was 
made  37.5  per  cent  showed  these  enlarged  veins  and  three-fourths 
were  unilateral.  Of  the  children  showing  signs  of  latent  tubercu- 
losis, 25  per  cent  had  enlarged  thoracic  veins. 

The  cervical  glands  were  swollen  in  67.8  per  cent  of  the  children; 
swollen  glands  in  the  axilla,  groin,  etc.,  were  exceedingly  rare.  Only 
one  child  was  found  with  enlarged  supraclavicular  glands,  and  it  had 
other  symptoms  and  signs  of  tuberculosis. 

Hyperplastic  conditions  of  the  nose,  throat,  and  pharynx,  such  as 
enlarged  tonsils,  adenoids,  chronic  rhinitis,  etc.,  were  found  in  58.6 
per  cent  of  the  children.  Scrofula  was  rather  infrequent.  Our 
investigation  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  these  hyperplastic 
conditions,  as  well  as  scrofula,  have  nothing  in  common  with  tubercu- 
losis. The  external  stigmata  of  tuberculosis,  such  as  scrofuloderma, 
tuberculides,  phlyctenula,  glandular  blepharitia  and  conjunctivitis, 
keratitis,  etc.,  were  exceedingly  rare  among  these  children. 

The  cutaneous  tuberculin  test,  apphed  twice  and  three  times  to 
those  who  reacted  negatively  to  the  first  appUcation,  was  found  posi- 
tive in  7  per  cent  of  infants  between  1  and  6  months  of  age.  Between 
6  months  and  1  year  of  age  21  per  cent  of  the  infants  reacted  posi- 
tively. The  percentage  of  positive  reactions  keeps  on  increasing  with 
advancing  age,  and  at  14  years  83.79  per  cent  were  found  infected 
with  tuberculosis.  When  compared  with  the  results  obtained  by 
others  who  reported  the  appUcation  of  the  tuberculin  test  to  a  large 
number  of  children,  it  appears  that  the  tuberculous  miheu  has  not 
materially  increased  the  number  infected  with  tuberculosis  among  the 
children  over  6  years  of  age.  In  other  cities  it  was  found  that  about 
the  same  percentage,  or  even  more,  react  positively.  But  among 
the  infants  under  4  years  of  age  the  proportion  infected  is  considerably 
higher  among  those  who  live  in  a  tuberculous  miUeu.  Comparing 
our  results  with  those  obtained  in  rural  districts,  where  but  few  con- 
sumptives come  in  contact  with  the  children,  we  find  that  children 
in  cities,  especially  those  who  Uve  with  tuberculous  parents^  are  at 
a  great  disadvantage,  and  that  infection  is  inevitable  among  t^m. 
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Among  the  692  children,  65  were  found  to  be  suffering  from  active 
tuberculosis.    Of  these,  13  had  tuberculosis  of  the  bones  and  joints, 

4  Pott's  disease,  2  spina  ventosa,  and  1  tuberculosis  of  the  glands. 
With  active  pulmonary  tuberculosis  19  children  were  found,  and  25 
with  tracheo-bronchial  adenitis. 

The  mortaUty  of  children  under  14  among  these  famihes  was  rather 
high.  Of  188  children  under  6  that  died,  30  succumbed  to  menin- 
gitis; i.  e.,  16  per  cent  of  all  the  deaths  of  children  under  6  years  of 
age  were  due  to  meningitis,  which  is  enormous  when  compared  with 
the  2  per  cent  of  deaths  due  to  this  cause  among  the  general  popular 
tion.  While  only  17,  or  7.3  per  cent,  of  all  the  deaths  were  said  by 
the  mothers  to  have  been  due  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  in  79  cases  the  parents  stated  that  the  deaths 
were  due  to  unknown  causes.  Many  of  these  were  undoubtedly  due 
to  tuberculosis,  which,  during  infancy,  is  not  always  diagnosed. 

The  opinion  entertaiued  by  many  authors  that  infants  under  1 
year  of  age  when  infected  by  tuberculosis  do  not  survive  the  disease 
is  only  partly  supported  by  our  investigation.  We  have  seen  among 
these  children  many  who  were  undoubtedly  infected  during  the  first 
few  months  of  their  existence,  yet  they  survived  and  even  present  a 
healthy  appearance.  However,  it  appears  from  our  observations  of 
the  child  in  tuberculous  miheu  that  the  prognosis  depends  largely 
on  the  age  at  which  infection  takes  place,  and  that  the  danger  of 
tuberculosis  as  a  fatal  disease  among  children  is  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  the  age  at  which  they  are  infected.  Those  infected  during  the 
first  two  years  of  life  are  in  grave  danger  of  succumbing  to  hemar- 
togenous  tuberculosis,  notably  tuberculous  meningitis.    Children  over 

5  years  of  age  when  infected  show  only  signs  of  latent  tuberculosis, 
and  chronic  phthisis  is  rather  rare  among  them. 

Massive  infection,  such  as  we  found  among  these  children,  is  the 
most  potent  factor  in  the  propagation  of  tuberculosis.  Prophylactic 
measures  taken  against  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  to  be  effective 
must  be  directed  with  a  view  to  protection  of  infants  against  any 
contact  with  tuberculous  persons  and  older  children  against  massive 
infections  such  as  have  been  met  with  in  the  f amiUes  we  found  Uving 
in  a  tuberculous  milieu. 


TUBERCULOUS  BRONCHIAL  GLANDS  IN  CHILDREN.' 

John  B.  Hawbs,  2d,  M.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 
(IntertUUe  MedkalJoumai,  March,  19H.) 

Tuberculosis  in  childhood  is  primarily  a  disease  of  the  lymphatic 
system.    By  the  time  the  lung  itself  is  involved,  the  process  is  a 

1  General  title  of  article:  "Intrathoracic  Tuberculosis  in  Infancy  and  Childhood,  including  Bronchial 
Qland  Tuberculosis." 
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well-adTanced  one,  and  one  that  offers  no  difficulty  in  diagnosis.  In 
this  article,  therefore,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  the  diagnosis 
of  the  disease  in  its  early  stages,  when  the  bronchial  lymph  glands 
are  affected  and  little  or  none  of  the  lung  itself  is  involved.  Here, 
as  in  adults,  the  importance  of  constitutional  signs  and  symptoms 
can  not  be  given  too  much  emphasis.  Only  in  the  rarest  of  instances, 
even  with  X-ray  evidence,  is  it  possible  to  decide  definitely  from 
the  examination  of  the  chest  alone  that  tuberculous  bronchial  glands 
are  present,  and,  of  still  greater  importance,  that  they  are  {ke  cause 
of  the  symptoms. 

These  constitutional  signs  and  symptoms  above  referred  to  may 
be  as  follows:  (A)  Loss  of  weight,  or,  of  greater  importance,  failure 
to  gain  weight;  (B)  malnutrition,  despite  what  seems  to  be  adequate 
and  proper  nourishment;  (C)  continuous  fever,  or  a  constantly  sub- 
normal temperature  associated  with  a  high  pulse;  (D)  anemia;  (E) 
debility,  languor,  undue  fatigue,  irritability,  loss  of  appetite,  or  a 
capricious  appetite. 

It  is  true  that  any  or  all  of  these  symptoms  or  conditions  may  be 
due  to  causes  other  than  tuberculosis.  These  should  be  carefully 
borne  in  mind  and  eliminated  if  possible.  Such  conditions,  however, 
as  rickets,  chorea,  endocarditis,  improper  feeding,  etc.,  if  present,  are 
usually  strikingly  evident.  When  these  symptoms  exist  without 
apparent  cause,  even  if  the  signs  in  the  lungs  are  slight  or  absent,  it 
is  safe  to  make  at  least  a  provisional  dii^nosis  of  a  tuberculous  infec- 
tion as  the  cause  of  symptoms.  When,  in  addition  to  these,  there 
are  present  certain  signs  and  symptoms  referred  to  the  lungs,  the 
di^nosis  is  conclusive.  Such  signs  and  symptoms  referred  to  the 
hmgs  may  be: 

(A)  Cough,  usually  dry  and  throaty,  often  of  brassy  quality  and 
paroxysmal  in  nature,  sometimes  closely  resembling  whooping  cough. 
There  is  usually  no  sputum  and  no  obvious  cause  for  such  a  cough, 
such  as  enlarged  tonsils,  etc. 

(B)  Impairment  of  resonance  at  the  level  of  the  second  intercostal 
space  in  front  and  in  the  interscapidar  region  behind. 

(C)  Bronchial  breathing  and  bronchial  whispered  voice  heard  on 
auscultation  over  the  vertebrse  below  normal  limits. 

(D)  Signs  of  intrathoracic  pressure,  such  as  enlarged  veins  on  the 
chest,  unequal  pupils,  hoarseness,  paroxysmal  brassy''  cough,  and 
a  peculiar  strident  or  sibilant  quality  to  the  breath  soimds. 

OE)  Enlarged  tuberculous  glands  in  the  neck  or  elsewhere,  suggest- 
ing the  possibility  of  similar  glands  at  the  root  of  the  limg. 

It  is  in  the  case  of  children  that  the  tubercuUn  test  finds  its  greatest 
field  of  usefulness.  The  Von  Pirquet,  or  cutaneous,  test  is  by  far 
the  best  one  to  employ.    The  technique  of  this  is  already  well 
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known,  and  is  so  simple  as  to  require  no  description.  In  this  test  a 
negative  reaction  is  of  more  value  than  a  positive  one.  A  negative 
skin  tuberculin  reaction  in  a  child  of  10  years  or  under,  carefully 
performed,  is  as  good  evidence  as  can  be  obtained  that  tuberculosis 
is  not  the  caiise  of  the  child's  condition.  This  statement  of  course 
assumes  that  none  of  these  conditions,  such  as  advanced  tuberculosis 
in  the  limgs  or  elsewhere,  a  recent  attack  of  measles  or  other  acute 
disease,  which  have  been  known  to  cause  a  negative  reaction,  is 
present. 

A  positive  skin  tuberculin  reaction,  while  of  great  importance,  by 
itself  is  not  enough  on  which  to  base  a  diagnosis  of  clixdcal  tubercu- 
losis. It  simply  means  that  somewhere  in  the  child's  body  there  is 
a  tuberculous  focus.  If,  in  addition  to  a  positive  reaction,  constitu- 
tional signs  and  symptoms  are  present,  even  without  any  of  those 
referred  to  the  lungs  as  mentioned  above,  a  definite  diagnosis  of 
tuberculosis,  requiring  prompt  and  aggressive  treatment,  is  justified. 

The  X  ray,  like  the  tuberculin  test,  in  my  opinion  is  of  far  greater 
value  in  children  than  in  adults.  While  it  is  only  in  comparatively 
advanced  cases  that  tuberculous  bronchial  glands  are  of  such  size 
as  to  cause  marked  dullness  or  other  very  striking  signs  in  the  chest, 
a  carefid  X-ray  examination,  made  and  interpreted  by  an  expert, 
win  show  such  glands  long  before  they  have  attained  great  size, 
although  quite  capable  of  producing  marked  constitutional  symp- 
toms. It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  X  ray  after  all  shows 
only  shadows  and  gives  absolutely  no  indication  as  to  whether  any 
given  process  is  old  or  recent,  active  or  inactive.  X-ray  evidence 
alone  never  justifies  a  definite  diagnosis  of  what  we  know  as  clinical 
tuberculosis. 


RESULTS  OF  JOINT  TUBERCULOSIS  IN  A  SERIES  OF  200  CASES  UNDER 
OBSERVATION  FOR  FIVE  OR  MORE  YEARS. 

Feank  D.  Dickson,  If.  D.,  and  De  Forest  P.  Willard,  If.  D.,  Itutntcton  in  Orthopedic  Snrgarjfy 

UnivertUjf  of  Penntiflvania. 

(Penfuylvania  Medical  Joumalf  June,  1914.) 

Our  statistics  are  based  on  a  series  of  200  cases  collected  from  the 
records  of  the  orthopedic  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Orthopedic  Hospital,  from  the  services  of  Dr.  Davis 
and  the  late  Dr.  Willard.  Of  these  cases  71  were  tuberculosis  of  the 
spine,  82  of  the  hip,  33  of  the  knee,  14  of  the  other  joints.  The  two 
points  which  were  considered  essential  in  the  collection  of  the  series 
were  that  the  cases  should  have  been  imder  observation  for  five 
years  from  the  time  that  treatment  was  started  and  that  the  diag- 
nosis of  joint  tuberculosis  was  well  proved. 
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The  treatment  throughout  has  been  distinctly  conservative  and 
was  practically  identical  in  the  two  services.  In  the  main  this  falls 
into  three  classes — ^treatment  in  bed,  treatment  by  plaster  cast,  and 
treatment  by  brace.  By  bed  treatment  we  mean  rest  in  bed  with 
absolute  fixation  of  the  diseased  joint. 


General  remits  of  treatment. 


of  oases. 

Percent. 

142 
45 
13 

71 

Deaths.  

Total  

200 

100 

CONCLUSIONS. 

1.  The  results  of  the  present  combination  of  conservative  and 
hygienic  treatments  may  be  considered  as  satisfactory. 

2.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  early  institution  of  treatment 
has  a  marked  beneficial  effect  on  prognosis,  both  as  to  deformity 
and  as  to  ultimate  recovery. 

3.  Our  results  would  indicate  that  the  earlier  in  life  the  onset  the 
more  favorable  is  the  prognosis. 

4.  In  the  acute  stages  treatment  in  bed  is  the  most  effective. 

5.  Prolonged  sinus  formation  with  mixed  infection  markedly  favors 
the  general  distribution  of  the  tuberculous  process  from  the  localized 
focus  and  increases  the  danger  of  a  fatal  termination. 

6.  The  strict  enforcement  of  hygienic  measures  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  disease  and  the  supervision  of  the  patient  after  leaving 
the  hospital  are  essential  points  in  the  treatment  of  joint  tuberculosis. 


THE  STATE  CARE  OF  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN. 

Walulcb  Bulmchabd,  If.  D.,  AtsUtarU  CUnieal  Professor  in  Surgery  (Ortkopedic),  RuA  Medical  CoUege^ 

ChUago, 

iChieago  Medical  Recorder,  March,  i9H.) 

It  has  been  declared  in  the  legislatures  of  the  three  States  of  New 
York,  Minnesota,  and  Nebraska  that  it  costs  much  less  to  correct  the 
deformity  of  a  destitute  crippled  child  and  make  it  a  future  self- 
supporting  and  upbuilding  factor  in  the  State  than  to  leave^  it  to  be  a 
public  beggar,  or  to  remain  in  some  other  way  a  burden  upon  the 
people  of  the  State  for  its  natural  lifetime.  Acting  upon  this  policy, 
which  it  may  be  assumed  is  well  proven,  the  above-named  States  have 
established  State  orthopedic  hospitals,  with  orthopedic  surgeons  of 
good  reputations  in  charge. 
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Modem  methods  of  orthopedic  surgery  are  reducing  the  helpless 
and  bedridden  cripples  to  an  exceedingly  small  proportion. 

Nothing  gives  more  joy  to  a  bedridden,  crippled  child  than  the 
prospect  of  standing  alone  and  becoming  able  to  walk,  with  a  further 
prospect  of  being  able  to  do  its  share  of  work  in  the  world.  The  best 
and  only  time  to  perfectly  correct  most  deformities  is  in  childhood. 

A  large  share  of  the  severe  deformities  are  the  inheritance  of  pov- 
erty, and,  if  corrected  at  all,  the  work  must  be  done  in  charity  hospi- 
tals, either  sustained  by  private  charity  or  by  municipal  and  State 
appropriations.  For  over  20  years  the  Home  for  Destitute  Crippled 
CMldren,  Chicago,  has  been  doing  a  great  work  in  restoring  the 
deformed  to  normal  symmetry,  and  that  usually  stands  for  future 
abihty  to  earn  a  Uving.  The  annual  report  for  1913  showed  811 
house  cases  and  1,559  dispensary  out-patients  treated. 

About  one-third  of  all  the  deformities  corrected  are  tubercular, 
one-third  congenital  or  acquired  paralytic,  and  one-third  rachitic. 

The  rachitic  deformities,  consisting  usually  of  knock-knee,  bow- 
legs, and  anterior  bent  tibias,  are  expeditiously  corrected  by  the 
modern  method  of  rapid  and  bloodless  osteoclasis.  No  time  and 
expense  are  lost  upon  antiseptic  dressing  and  precautions.  The 
bloodless  corrections  are  made  in  a  Grattan  osteoclast  in  eight  seconds. 
The  parts  are  held  in  plaster  of  Paris  for  five  weeks,  and  in  six  weeks 
the  patient  is  walking  on  symmetric  legs  and  is  ready  for  discharge. 

Unfortunately,  the  other  classes  of  deformities  require  more  pro- 
longed treatments.  The  tubercular  joints  frequently  require  from 
one  to  three  or  four  years  of  treatment.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Albee 
operation  may  shorten  the  course  of  treatment  necessary  for  Pott's 
disease  of  the  spine. 

The  congenital  clubfoot  can  be  quickly  corrected  by  tenotomy  and 
forcible  straightening,  but  requires  from  four  months  to  a  year  of 
close  observation  to  prevent  a  relapse. 

The  paralytic  clubfoot  deformities,  whether  corrected  by  tenoto- 
mies, astragalectomy,  or  tendon  transplantation,  require  prolonged 
care  and  attention. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Abbott  method  of  treating  scoUosis  may 
shorten  the  period  of  treatment  and  give  improved  results. 

The  congenital  hip  dislocations  require  eight  months  in  plaster  of 
Paris  to  get  good  results.  We  are  doing  Prof.  Lorenz's  new  manipu- 
lative replacement,  which  is  a  vast  improvement  upon  the  forceful 
method  he  employed  when  he  came  to  Chicago  12  years  ago.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  when  Prof.  Lorenz  came  to  this  coimtry  he  would 
not  attempt  to  reduce  a  congenital  hip  in  a  child  over  5  years  of  age. 
By  the  more  improved  modern  methoda  we  frequently  succeed  in 
getting  good  replacements  in  children  up  to  8  and  even  10  years  of  age. 
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We  frequently  receive  paralytic  children  with  a  history  of  having 
lain  helpless  on  the  bed  for  several  years.  *  *  *  Frequently  after  a 
month's  treatment  the  child  will  be  found  walking  on  a  pair  of 
crutches  around  the  ward.  After  a  time  braces  are  apphed  in  place 
of  plaster.  Thus  a  bedridden  case  becomes  an  ambulatory  patient, 
with  a  hope  of  still  further  improvement. 

An  improvement  in  the  mentaJity  of  the  child  immediately  follows 
the  correction  of  its  deformities.  Increased  confidence  and  force  of 
character  can  alwa3rs  be  seen  in  the  faces  of  the  second  pictures  of  the 
cases. 

To  give  little  cripples  straight  and  symmetric  bodies  and  limbs,  so 
that  they  may  enter  life's  work  with  a  good  chance  of  becoming  self- 
supporting  and  self-respecting  upbuilders  in  the  community,  is  not 
only  a  charity,  but  has  been  shown  by  the  experience  of  at  least  three 
States  to  be  a  good  financial  investment  for  the  State.  Certainly  this 
great  work  should  not  be  left  entirely  as  an  over-heavy  financial  load 
to  be  carried  by  generous  and  self-sacrificing  philanthropists. 

EARLY  mSTORY  OF  THE  CARE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  CRIPPLES. 

DouQLAS  G.  McMuBTBZE,  Now  York. 
(Bulletin  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Fdbrwry,  191J^ 

The  first  glimmer  of  hope  for  the  welfare  of  the  cripple  began  to 
appear  in  the  eighteenth  century,  though  the  progress  in  this  direction 
was  very  slow.  The  first  measures  did  not  in  a  strict  sense  mark  the 
b^rinnings  of  care  for  cripples,  but  they  operated  to  the  ultimate 
advantages  of  those  who,  by  reason  of  their  infirmity,  were  cast  upon 
the  pity  of  their  fellow  men.  The  actuating  motive  of  provision  in 
many  cases,  however,  was  utilitarian  in  character.  One  object  was 
that  all  cripples  might  be  confined,  so  that  they  should  not  annoy  the 
community  bv  their  deformed  appearance. 

Some  of  the  many  monasteries  which  had  not  been  utilized  since 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  were  thrown  open  and  converted  into 
orphan  asylums,  madhouses,  or  penitentiaries.  In  the  estabUshment 
of  the  various  institutions  the  cripple  was  frequently  considered. 

Those  handicapped  by  deformity  were  best  provided  for  at  a  hos- 
pital for  wretched  and  pauper  invalids  estabUshed  at  Pforgheim  in 
1722  by  Count  Luitgard,  of  Baden.  This  was  later  transformed  by 
Count  Charles  Frederic,  of  Baden,  into  an  orphan  asylum,  but  made 
especial  provision  for  yoimg  and  old  cripples.  Of  those  capable  of 
instruction  it  is  noted  merely  that  they  should  be  sent  to  the  school 
of  the  orphan  asylum  ''when  they  could  stand  it."  The  cripple 
department  was  abohshed  in  1808,  probably  because  the  room  was 
needed  for  the  insane. 
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Such  provision  for  cripples,  however,  gave  them  asylum  only,  and 
did  nothing  in  a  constructive  way  to  better  their  condition,  but  the 
rise  of  the  science  of  orthopedics  was  responsible  for  the  ensuing  im- 
provement. It  is  true  that  one  of  the  earUest  Hippocratic  treatises 
was  orthopedic  in  character,  but  the  attention  which  had  been  given 
to  human  deformity  by  the  medical  profession  had,  up  to  the  time  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  been  inconsequential.  One  of  the  first  to  give 
extensive  consideration  to  such  work  was  Andry,  of  Paris,  who  pub- 
hshed  in  1744  a  two-volume  work  on  orthopedics,  illustrated.  He 
encountered  much  skepticism.  For  example,  Siebold  in  his  Chi- 
rurgisches  Tdschenbuch  (1792)  claimed  that  the  cure  of  clubfeet  was 
impossible. 

Another  advance  was  made  in  1780,  when  J.  A.  Venel,  who  was 
versed  in  both  mechanics  and  medicine,  founded  an  institution  for 
the  deformed  at  Orbe,  Switzerland.  Several  other  surgeons  also  did 
valuable  work.  The  most  complete  books  on  the  subject  were  by 
Jorg  (1816). 

The  theories  of  the  various  orthopedists  were  best  put  into  practice 
in  an  institution,  and  a  large  number  of  these  were  founded  in  the 
first  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century;  as,  for  example,  those  located 
at  Paris,  London.  Leipzig,  Lubeck,  Berlin,  and  Vienna.  One  at 
Wurzburg,  established  by  Dr.  Heine,  gained  especial  fame,  being  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  Germany. 

The  first  institution  for  the  deformed  in  Prussia  was  established 
at  Berlin  in  1823,  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Blomer.  This  was  designed  for  pay 
patients  from  among  the  upper  classes,  but  indigent  crippled  chil- 
dren were  also  admitted.  Between  the  years  1823  and  1827  he  treated 
no  less  than  1,179  cases  of  deformity,  of  which  he  claimed  to  cure  661. 
Blomer  had  a  workroom  for  making  apparatus,  bandages,  and  arti- 
ficial Umbs.    It  is  not  known  how  long  his  institution  lasted. 

A  similar  institution  was  founded  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  in  1827 
by  Dr.  Ackermann.  There  was  much  difficulty  encountered  in  over- 
coming pubUc  suspicion  and  distrust.  Dr.  Gunther  maintained  an 
institution  in  Hamburg  during  the  years  1832-1837.  While  visiting 
Hambui^,  Dr.  Zinc,  of  Vienna,  became  acquainted  with  this  estab- 
lishment, and  upon  his  retiun  to  Vienna  founded  a  similar  one,  May 
1,  1838.  This  latter  much  resembled  the  institute  of  Blomer,  at 
Berlin. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  there  had  been  founded  in  Munich,  in 
1832,  the  first  comprehensive  institution  for  the  care  and  education 
of  cripples.  The  Kdnighche  Bayerische  Zentralanstalt  fur  Erziehimg 
und  Bildimg  kriippelh&fter  Kinder  was  brought  into  being  by  an 
eminent  philanthropist,  Johan  Nepomuk,  and  the  principles  then 
exemplified  have  in  general  been  followed  by  most  of  the  modem 
institutions  which  have  since  been  established.  A  description  of  sub- 
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sequent  work,  however,  is  outside  the  scope  of  the  present  article. 
In  Denmark,  England,  and  Italy,  as  well  as  in  Germany  and  the 
United  States,  extensive  systems  of  care  have  been  built  up,  and  in 
almost  every  civilized  country  of  the  world  there  is  made  some  pro- 
vision for  the  welfare  of  the  cripple. 


WEAK  FBET  AND  POSTURAL  DEFORMITY  IN  CHILDREN.^ 

Chables  Ooilyy,  U.  D.,  New  York. 
(New  York  Medical  Journal,  Sept.  6, 1913,) 

WEAK  FEET. 

Note  the  term  "weak  feet,"  and  not  "flat  feet;''  for  the  condition 
of  weak  feet  should  be  recognized  long  before  the  flattening  or  low- 
ering of  the  long  arch  of  the  foot  has  developed.  The  importance  of 
the  care  of  the  feet  can  not  be  overestimated.  Seldom  is  a  weak  foot 
recognized  before  flattening  has  developed  and  a  long  train  of  symp- 
toms has  followed  in  its  wake. 

The  body  weight  normally  passes  through  the  center  of  the  knee 
joint,  a  Uttle  to  its  inner  side,  down  the  leg  through  a  Une  represented 
by  the  crest  of  the  tibia,  through  the  center  of  the  ankle  joint  and 
over  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  to  the  second  toe.  When  we  find  the 
foot  everted  (rolled  outward),  this  relationship  is  immediately 
changed,  and  the  body  weight  no  longer  passes  over  the  dorsum  of 
the  foot  to  the  second  toe,  but  down  to  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  to 
a  point  corresponding  to  the  astragalo-scaphoid  articulation.  Just 
as  soon,  then,  as  this  abnormal  relationship  is  establisl^ed,  just  so 
soon  is  there  demanded  of  the  long  arch  of  the  foot  the  sustenance 
of  the  body  weight  bearing  down  upon  its  highest  point.  It  is  then 
simply  a  matter  of  time  before  it  gradually  gives  way.  Symptoms 
of  discomfort,  and  subsequently  pain,  develop  (sometimes  associated 
with  backache),  and  later  there  presents  itself  to  us  a  typical  flat  foot. 
This  could  have  easily  been  prevented  by  the  recognition  of  the 
eversion  and  its  correction. 

Treatment. — ^The  proper  treatment  of  weak  feet,  or  even  flat  feet, 
is  by  no  means  an  insertion  of  plates  or  foot  supports,  which  the  pa- 
tients are  usually  advised  to  procure  at  some  near-by  shoe  store. 
Such  arch  supports  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  proper  foot  plate 
is  one  which  supports  the  foot  anteroposteriorly  and  also  laterally 
when  the  foot  is  performing  its  function  of  weight  bearing.  Such  a 
plate  can  only  be  made  from  a  plaster  model  of  the  foot,  which  plas- 
ter cast  is  further  remodeled  to  complete  the  correction  of  the  de- 
formity desired.    Furthermore,  the  emplojmaent  of  any  arch  support 

1  General  title  of  article:  "Orthopedics  In  General  Practice." 
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is  detrimental  to  the  well-being  of  such  feet  unless  the  eversion,  which 
has  already  been  noted  and  which  is  always  present,  is  first  corrected. 
This  is  really  the  most  important  point  in  the  treatment  of  weak  feet. 
It  can  be  corrected  and  controlled  by  elevating  the  inner  side  of  the 
heel  of  the  shoe  and  extending  the  heel  forward  on  the  sole  some 
three-quarters  of  an  inch.    This  should  be  done  in  every  case. 

In  the  milder  cases  this  alone  will  be  found  all  that  is  necessary, 
provided  the  shoe  chosen  is  built  on  proper  lines — ^with  a  straight 
line  on  the  inner  side  of  the  sole,  etc.,  to  obtain  proper  foot  balance. 
In  addition,  we  must,  by  foot  exercises,  strengthen  the  muscles  which 
control  the  position  of  the  foot  in  its  relation  to  the  leg,  and  so  enable 
us  to  retain  our  corrected  position. 

ANTEROPOSTEKIOR  POSTUBAL  DEFORMirT. 

The  subject  of  anteroposterior  postural  deformity  is  one  which, 
up  to  the  present  time,  has  not  been  sufficiently  emphasized. 

If  we  could  but  have  these  cases  recognized  early  we  would  not  see 
so  many  of  the  marked  deformities  of  rotary  lateral  curvature  which 
are  constantly  being  referred  to  us.  The  class  of  patients  which  are 
here  referred  to  are  characterized  by  very  definite  and  constant  pe- 
culiarities. They  are  those  who  lack  muscle  tone.  These  are  the 
children  whom  you  see  lagging  behind  in  their  romp  and  play,  tiring 
very  easily,  refusing  to  continue  the  game  with  the  other  children, 
hanging  back  when  any  active  exercise  is  being  enjoyed.  They  run 
clumsily,  they  walk  with  an  ungainly  gait — with  roimded  shoulders 
and  head  forward.  In  the  standing  posture  the  abdomen  is  prom- 
inent, the  shoulders  are  roimded,  the  chest  is  sunken  (retracted),  and 
the  head  is  protruded.  When  sitting  down  they  may  best  be  char- 
acterized as  those  who  "flop  over,''  either  upon  their  book  or  upon 
the  table  before  which  they  are  seated,  .  .  .  The  condition  is  found 
more  frequently  among  girls  than  boys,  the  reason  for  this  being  that 
boys  are  naturally  more  inclined  to  the  muscular  activities  of  outdoor 
sports  and  games. 

The  difficulty  of  diagnosis  from  the  indefinitenes^  of  the  symptoms 
is  counteracted  by  the  ease  with  which  the  condition  is  recognized 
when  the  clothing  is  removed  and  the  patient  is  made  to  stand  before 
the  examiner.  One  recognizes  at  a  glance  the  abnormal  posture,  and 
the  diagnosis  should  immediately  be  made. 

There  is  no  structural  change  in  this  deformity.  The  position  is 
entirely  due  to  habit.  This  postural  deformity  can  be  volimtarily 
corrected  by  the  patient.  The  condition  can  be  cured  by  properly 
directed  breathing  exercises,  Ught  calisthenics,  and  good  hygienic  and 
dietetic  care. 
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FLAT  FOOT  IN  CHILDREN. 

Albert  Ehbbntried,  M.  D. 
(Boston  MeHedl  and  Surgleal  Journal,  Apr.  f ,  1914,) 

A  study  of  the  records  of  1,000  children  under  12  years  of  age 
applying  consecutively  for  treatment  at  the  out-patient  department 
of  the  Children's  Hospital  in  1912,  showed  440  having  some  static 
disability  of  the  feet.  These  cases  could  readily  be  divided  into  three 
classes — congenital  (18),  idiopathic  (95),  and  secondary  (327). 

First.  The  diagnosis  of  weak,  pronated,  or  flat  foot  should  not 
be  made  inconsiderately.  In  327  of  the  440  cases  the  foot  symptoms 
were  secondary  to  some  other  condition  which  required  treatment. 
Continued  observation  in  many  apparently  simple  cases  showed  mild 
rickets  or  unsuspected  infantile  paralysis,  and  less  frequently  such 
conditions  as  tuberculosis  of  the  knee,  hemiplegia,  or  lead,  post- 
diphtheretic,  or  spastic  paralysis. 

Second.  Eighteen  of  the  primary  cases  were  congenital.  These, 
the  residt  of  mechanical  influences  prior  to  birth,  are*  more  properly 
classed  with  clubfoot;  they  belong  to  the  type  to  which  I  have  given 
the  name  of  potential  calcaneo-valgus. 

Third.  A  study  of  the  other  primary  cases,  95  in  number,  shows  evi- 
dence of  muscular  insufficiency  resulting  from  physical  debility  as  the 
leading  factor  in  causation.  This  debility,  as  shown  by  the  records, 
is  frequently  the  sequel  of  an  infectious  disease,  and  is  particularly 
apparent  when  the  child  has  been  the  victim  of  a  series  of  infectious  in 
close  succession.  Other  static  disabiUties,  such  as  relaxed  knees, 
functional  scoUosis,  and  gastroptosis  are  likely  to  be  present. 

Fourth.  The  secondary  cases,  which  were  in  the  majority,  were  the 
result  of  rickets  or  of  rhachitic  deformities  in  approximately  200  cases, 
of  infantile  paralysis  in  107,  and  of  other  conditions  in  approximately 
20  cases.    In  many  of  these  the  foot  disability  was  a  minor  incident. 

Fifth.  Prophylaxis  of  foot  disabiUties  consists  in  combating  the 
two  important  causes  therefor — rickets  and  the  infectious  diseases 
of  childhood.  Both  of  these  should  yield  to  hygiene.  Measures  to 
lessen  substitute  nursing  of  infants  by  means  of  proprietary  foods  or 
improper  milk  mixtures,  and  to  control  the  spread  of  contagious  dis- 
eases through  schools,  which  at  the  present  time  are  probably  the 
chief  agents  in  the  dissemination  of  infections  among  children,  will 
result  in  the  important  diminution  in  the  incidence  of  these  conditions. 

Sixth.  The  treatment  is  usually  effective. 

CARE  OF  THE  EYES  OF  SCHOOL  CHH^DREN. 

iEdltorialin  New  York  Medical  Journal,  Dee.  tO,  191S.) 

One  way  in  which  the  growing  interest  in  school  hygiene  is  shown 
is  the  increasing  demand  that  the  eyes  of  the  children  shall  be  con- 
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served  by  proper  glasses  whenever  they  appear  to  be  causing  trouble. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  but  the  decision  to  do  the  proper  thing  does 
not  always  include  provision  of  the  ways  and  means.  It  is  one  thing 
to  say  that  a  child  needs  proper  glasses;  it  is  another  to  see  that  he 
gets  them. 

Thousands  of  children  are  directed  each  winter  to  have  their  eyes 
examined.  Some  of  these  considt  specialists  in  their  offices  and 
receive  adequate  treatment.  Others  consult  opticians  or  optome- 
trists, who,  for  the  sake  of  selling  a  pair  of  glasses,  xmdertake  to  solve 
the  intricate  problems  involved  with  a  deftness  and  celerity  which 
would  be  remarkable  if  successful.  The  majority,  perhaps,  arrive 
almost  simultaneously  at  the  eye  clinics,  which  are  overwhelmed  by 
this  sudden  and  temporary  increase  of  the  most  difficult  and  time- 
consmning  part  of  their  work.  A  certain  number  of  these  children, 
but  a  comparatively  small  number,  are  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  and  these  receive  proper  attention;  but  in  our  large  clinics 
the  time  of  the  expert  is  fully  occupied  by  attending  to  the  diseases 
and  operative  conditions  of  the  eye  that  present  themselves.  The 
great  majority  of  these  refraction  cases  have  to  be  intrusted  to  the 
jimior  assistants,  who  attend  the  clinics  for  other  reasons  than  to 
devote  their  entire  time  to  the  correction  of  the  tiresome,  patience- 
trying  errors  of  refraction  and  seldom  have  the  skill  to  cope  success- 
fully with  the  task;  so  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  these  children 
receive  the  painstaking,  accurate  attention  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
The  appointment  of  a  city  ophthalmologist,  who  prescribes  from  a 
single  examination  after  the  eyes  have  been  placed  under  atropine 
by  a  school  nurse  gives  no  better  results,  if  indeed  as  good. 

The  problem  then,  that  grows  more  and  more  perplexing  with  the 
increasing  demand  for  the  conservation  of  the  eyes  of  school  children,  is 
how  to  secure  a  means  by  which  they  may  be  properly  examined,  and 
it  may  be  well  to  consider  the  solution  adopted  in  London,  as  detailed 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Horton  Brown  in  the  Ophthalmic  Record  for  October, 
1913.    [See  next  article.] 

This  plan  may  not  be  ideal — the  first  attempt  to  solve  a  problem  of 
such  magnitude  seldom  is — but  it  presents  three  salient  features 
which  we  believe  must  form  a  part  of  any  plan  that  is  to  prove  suc- 
cessful, viz,  employment  of  competent  ophthalmologists  with  adequate 
facilities,  reasonable  payment  for  a  reasonable  amoimt  of  work,  and 
protection  against  overcrowding.  Nothing  in  this  mihtates  against 
the  use  of  material  for  instruction;  on  the  contrary,  the  jimior  assist- 
ants, who  now  often  have  to  work  out  their  problems  imassisted, 
would  then  work  imder  the  direct  personal  supervision  of  an  expert 
and  learn  more  quickly  how  to  solve  them  accurately.  Nothing  except 
the  prospect  of  some  reward  will  keep  the  expert  down  to  the  grind- 
ing, laborious,  and  usually  thankless  task  of  refraction  work;  he 
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will  leave  it  for  easier,  more  interesting,  and  indirectly  more  profit- 
able branches  of  his  specialty.  No  man  can  do  more  than  a  certain 
amomxt  of  work  in  a  day  and  do  it  well.  The  crowds  at  the  clinics 
at  certain  seasons  are  enough  to  make  the  most  skillful  despair;  he 
can  not  attend  to  all,  often  not  to  a  majority,  as  they  should  be  at- 
tended to,  yet  if  a  single  patient  complains  of  lack  of  attention,  an 
investagation  is  in  order,  and  if  the  expert  works  overtime,  he  soon 
feels  that  he  is  not  gaining  the  approbation  of  the  authorities;  hence 
the  limitation  of  the  work  given  him  to  do  each  day  to  the  amount 
that  a  skillful  man  can  accomplish  successfully  in  the  prescribed 
time  enables  him  to  perform  it  accurately  and  conscientiously. 

Too  much  hurried,  slip-shod  work  is  to  be  seen  in  the  refraction 
rooms  of  our  metropoUtan  clinics.  Under  the  circumstances  we 
can  not  see  how  it  could  be  otherwise,  so  if  the  eyes  of  our  school 
children  are  to  be  conserved  it  would  be  well  for  the  city  authorities 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  example  set  them  by  their  confreres  of 
London  and  to  institute  measures  to  secure  for  the  children  adequate 
expert  care  and  attention. 


CARE  OF  THE  BTSS  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  AT  MOORFIBLDS,  LONDON. 

Samuel  Horton  Brown,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(  The  Ophthalmic  Record,  October,  19 IS.) 

The  London  County  Council  after  much  persuasion  made  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  at  Moorfields, 
for  the  special  and  prompt  treatment  of  the  London  County  Council 
elementary  school  children  who  require  glasses.  The  hospital 
equipped  a  model  department,  separate  from  the  other  clinics,  where 
such  children  are  treated  apart  from  the  other  patients.  This  de- 
partment has  attracted  considerable  attention,  as  it  is  practically  a 
school  eye  clinic.  Five  physicians  are  engaged  in  this  department 
each  week,  and  it  also  engages  part  of  the  time  of  the  nursing,  do- 
mestic, clerical,  dispensing,  and  optical  staffs.  For  neatness  and 
dispatch  this  is  the  finest  clinic  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The  clerical 
work  is  done  by  a  clerk,  who  employs  a  clean,  practicable  card-index 
system.  Noise  and  confusion  are  absent.  The  rooms  of  the  clinic 
are  clean  and  very  attractive. 

The  agreement  between  the  hospital  and  the  coimcil  is  that  the 
hospital  will  care  for  not  more  than  6,000  school  children  in  the  special 
department  upon  the  payment  by  the  London  Coimty  Coimcil  of 
tiie  sum  of  £1,000  ($4,800)  annually,  half  of  which  the  hospital 
retains  for  its  expenses,  dividing  the  other  half  equally  among  the 
five  physicians.  This  yields  to  each  physician  £100  ($480)  annually. 
The  cost  of  examining  and  prescribing  for  each  child  is  approxi- 
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mately  4  shillings  (96  cents),  of  which  the  doctor  in  attendance 
receives  2  shillings  (46  cents).  Even  in  our  land  of  high  prices  this 
would  be  quite  a  considerable  item. 

It  is  so  arranged  that  each  doctor  sees  not  more  than  12  new 
cases  daily  and  such  old  cases  as  have  been  returned  to  his  service. 
At  the  maximum  an  assistant  can  not  consider  his  day  badly  spent 
when  the  hospital  work  has  placed  24  shillings  ($5.76)  to  his  credit. 

The  school  children  coming  to  the  hospital  are  not  all  exclusively 
refraction  cases;  they  frequently  present  other  conditions.  These 
are  referred  back  to  the  hospital  proper.  In  order,  however,  to 
prevent  confusion,  duplication  of  records,  etc.,  each  day  sees  one 
of  the  chief  surgeons  of  the  hospital  acting  as  medical  officer  for  that 
day,  and  all  the  cases,  other  than  refraction  cases  occurring  in  this 
special  department,  automatically  belong  to  the  cUnic  of  the  medical 
officer  of  the  day  and  he  treats  them  as  such  henceforth. 

In  1912  there  were  4,501  new  cases  of  school  children,  with  a 
total  attendance  of  11, 860.  There  were  138  transferred  to  the  regular 
outpatient  department.  Spectacles  were  prescribed  for  3,878.  The 
number  of  grants  for  spectacles  was  1,156. 

Regarding  spectacles,  the  hospital  neither  manufactures  nor  sells 
spectacles,  but  arranges  for  the  optician  to  attend  daily  at  the  hos- 
pital. The  optician  is  authorized  to  chaise  prices  ranging  from 
Is.  9d.  (42  cents)  to  3s.  6d.  (84  cents),  and,  in  the  case  of  cataract 
patients,  5s.  6d.  ($1.32).  Those  who  can  not  pay  these  prices  can,  on 
application  to  the  inquiry  officer,  be  furnished  with  a  paper  stating 
the  cost.  This  paper  is  signed  by  the  inquiry  officer,  and  is  a  certi- 
fiod  statement  in  case  the  patient  appUes  to  some  agency  (there  are 
about  800  such  agencies  available)  toward  the  cost  of  the  spectacles. 


IS  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  MYOPIC  EYES  DIMINISHmG? 

.  Samuel  D.  Rislet,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia. 
(Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  Sept.  f7, 1913.) 

In  my  report  of  the  examination  of  the  eyes  of  the  school  children 
in  Philadelphia,  published  in  1881,  it  was  shown  that  the  increasing 
percentage  of  myopia  in  the  schools  as  the  pupils  advanced  in  age 
and  school  progress,  as  was  set  forth  by  the  statistics  of  many  ob- 
servers both  in  Ewope  and  America,  was  due  not  so  much  to  the 
want  of  hygienic  precautions  in  the  schools  as  to  the  existing  congeni- 
tal defects  in  the  eyes  of  the  children.  Many  examples,  it  ts  true, 
were  presented  showing  the  baneful  influence  of  inadequately  lighted 
schoolrooms  and  other  faulty  environments  over  the  eyes  of  all  young 
children,  but  it  was  obvious  from  their  collated  statistics  that  the 
crux  of  the  matter  lay  in  the  congenital  visual  defects. 
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The  entire  work  was  summarized  in  the  following  conclusion  and 
recommendation: 

That,  given  an  emmetropic  or  normal  eye,  the  probabilities  are 
that  no  harm  will  come  to  it  from  the  educational  process.  On  the 
other  hand,  given  an  eye  with  an  anomaly  of  refraction,  especially 
astigmatism,  the  probabilities  are,  other  things  being  equal,  that  the 
educational  process  will  be  fraught  with  pain  and  danger  to  the  eye. 

Therefore,  that  before  entering  school  the  possible  presence  of 
defects  of  vision  should  be  excluded,  and  any  existing  error  of 
refraction  corrected  as  soon  as  any  trouble  is  experienced. 

Briefly  stated,  it  was  shown  by  this  investigation  that  the  enmie- 
tropic  eye,  notwithstanding  its  relatively  small  percentage  of  the 
whole  nimiber,  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  model  or  standard  eye, 
since  it  passed  through  the  stress  and  strain  of  school  life  with  a 
minimiim  of  paia  and  peril,  and  maintained  a  nearly  uniform  per- 
ceatage  through  aU  the  years  of  school  life;  tiiat  paui,  lowered  acuity 
of  vision  and  disease  in  the  eyes  with  defects  of  refraction,  especially 
in  astigmatic  eyes,  steadily  increased  as  age  and  school  progress  ad- 
vanced; that  with  increasing  school  age  the  percentage  of  eyes  with 
hypermetropic  refraction  steadily  fell,  while  the  percentage  of  eyes 
with  myopic  refraction  increased  in  a  corresponding  ratio,  the  increas- 
ing refraction  being  associated  with  a  steadily  Increasing  percentage 
of  pain,  lowered  acuity  of  vision,  and  disease  of  the  intraocular 
tunics.  As  a  corollary  growing  out  of  these  findings  and  conclu- 
sions it  was  recommended  that  no  child  should  be  permitted  to 
enter  on  the  educational  process  imtil  the  eyes  had  been  examined. 

While  these  statistics  were  in  course  of  preparation,  I  published, 
and  later  presented  before  the  American  Ophthahnological  Society, 
the  history  of  a  large  series  of  cases,  all  taken  from  my  private-case 
books,  in  which  the  eyes  had  passed  while  imder  observation  from 
hypermetropic  to  myopic  refraction  through  the  twnstile  of  astig- 
matism. These  cases  were  presented  and  published  to  fortify  the 
claims  made  in  the  report  of  the  school  examinations'. 

Twelve  years  later,  probably  because  of  this  work,  I  was  requested 
by  the  late  Dr.  William  F.  Norris  to  write  the  article  on  School 
Hygiene"  which  appeared  in  1894  in  the  second  volume  of  Norris  and 
Oliver's  ^'A  System  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye."  While  preparing  this 
article  it  occinrred  to  me  that  if  the  conclusions  based  on  the  school 
report  and  published  in  1881  were  true,  some  demonstration  of  their 
truth  shoidd  be  shown  after  20  years,  in  a  careful  analysis  of  all  cases 
applying  in  the  routine  of  professional  work  for  relief  from  asthe- 
nopia by  the  careful  correction  of  existing  congenital  errors  of  refrac- 
tion. In  Philadelphia  during  the  period  from  1874  to  1893,  inclusive, 
ophthalmic  surgeons  had  habitually  ordered  glasses  for  the  relief  of 
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asthenopia.  During  this  period  many  cases  of  rebellious  headache 
and  nerve  storms,  after  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell's  famous  paper  on  their 
relation  to  eyestrain,  were  referred  to  the  ophthalmic  surgeon  for 
consultation  and  treatment.  It  was  therefore  logical,  reasoning  a 
priori,  to  assume,  if  the  conclusions  of  the  school  report  based  on  the 
statistics  there  formulated  were  true,  that  such  an  analysis  of  the 
case  as  was  proposed  should  show  diminishing  percentage  in  the 
relative  number  of  myopic  eyes  and  a  lower  degree  of  myopia.  The 
work  was  undertaken,  and  the  resulting  figures  were  based  on  the 
refraction  as  shown  by  the  glasses  ordered  for  distance  and  constant 
wear.  The  work  covered  the  correcting  glasses  for  a  total  of  195,- 
754  eyes,  of  which  8,736  were  from  my  private-case  books,  all  of  the 
latter  having  been  painstaking  corrections  imder  the  use  of  mydii- 
atics,  pressed  to  the  thorough  paralysis  of  the  accommodation. 

This  paper  is  a  continuation  of  the  study  from  1894  to  1912, 
inclusive.  The  total  number  of  eyes  falling  under  the  strict  require- 
ments of  the  analysis  is  6,850. 

At  the  present  time  it  has  been  found  possible  to  complete  the  analy- 
sis only  for  the  group  of  cases  in  the  first  three  years,  1894  to  1896, 
inclusive,  and  for  the  group  in  the  last  three  years,  1910,  1911,  and 
1912,  giving  for  these  years  a  total  of  2,297  eyes.  In  all  of  these, 
painstaking  effort  was  made  by  every  means  at  our  command  to 
determine  the  static  refraction  of  each  eye,  the  determination  being 
made  after  the  more  or  less  prolonged  use  of  the  stronger  mydriatics. 
Homatropin  was  used  only  for  elderly  persons,  and  then  for  its 
therapeutic  effects  over  irritable  and  inflamed  eyes. 

A  summary  of  the  statistics  shows  that  the  percentage  of  myopic 
eyes  for  1894  had  fallen  to  15.06  per  cent,  for  1895  to  13.4,  and  for 
1896  to  13.86,  giving  an  average  for  the  three  years  of  14.07  per  cent, 
as  compared  to  16.78  for  the  preceding  three  years,  or  22.03  per  cent, 
the  average  for  the  preceding  20  years.  The  diminishing  percentage 
of  myopia  is  made  strikingly  manifest  by  the  figures  shown  in  the 
last  three  years,  1910  to  1912,  inclusive.  In  1910  there  was  13.45 
per  cent  of  myopic  eyes,  which  fell  in  1911  to  8.21  per  cent,  but  rose 
in  1912  to  11.97  per  cent,  or  an  average  for  the  three  years  of  11.21 
per  cent.  The  average  percentage  of  myopia  for  each  succeeding 
period  of  three  years  is  shown  by  the  steady  fall  from  28.43  per  cent 
in  1874  to  11.21  per  cent  in  1913. 

The  percentage  of  high  myopia,  10  D.  or  greater,  during  the  first 
period  of  three  years,  shows  a  steady  rise  in  the  number  of  such  eyes 
from  0.80  per  cent  in  1894  to  0.91  per  cent  in  1895,  and  to  1.86  per 
cent  in  1896.  In  1910  and  1911  not  a  single  case  of  M. — 10  D.  was 
seen,  reducing  the  average  for  the  three  years  to  0.20  per  cent,  as 
compared  to  1.19  per  cent  for  the  first  period.    The  interesting  fact 
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is  set  forth  that  while  the  percentage  of  the  higher  grades  of  myopia 
faUs  with  more  or  less  regularity  with  the  succeeding  years,  the  lower 
grades  less  than  3  D.  steadily  advance,  not  in  actual  nimihers  hut 
in  relation  to  the  whole  number  of  myopic  eyes. 


SQUINT  AND  ITS  CORRECTION. 

JoHK  J.  O'BBUur,  M.  D.,  SoheneotMly,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  8taU  Journal  o/Medichu,  January,  1914.) 

To  advise  the  parents  of  a  child  who  has  just  commenced  to  squint 
"to  wait  till  the  child  is  10  or  12;  that  nothing  can  he  done  till  then; 
that  the  child  will  grow  out  of  the  squint,"  is  wholly  bad.  It  is  true 
children  do  grow  out  of  squint,  but  always  with  a  blind  eye.  Could 
parents'  prevision  see  the  sequence  of  procrastination  there  would 
be  little  danger  of  such  counsel  being  accepted.  In  its  consequence, 
neglect  is  but  a  step  removed  from  destruction  of  the  eye  as  a  visual 
organ.  Central  vision  in  a  neglected  case  of  squint  is  seldom  better 
than  one-tenth  of  normal  and  the  abihty  to  read  utterly  lost.  When 
these  facts  are  famiUar  to  the  pubhc,  there  will  be  no  more  Ukelihood 
of  a  child  with  beginning  strabismus  being  neglected  than  if  he  had 
appendicitis  or  gall-bladder  disease.  Yet,  as  you  know,  it  is  but  a 
short  time  since  the  public  was  educated  to  take  care  of  the  latter. 
The  change  was  wrought  by  frequent  discussion. 

The  younger  the  child  the  more  rapid  is  the  decrease  in  vision.  A 
delay  of  months  in  a  4  or  5  year  old  child  may  not  be  fatal  to  vision, 
while  a  Uke  delay  in  a  child  a  month  or  two  old  would  spell  irretriev- 
able disaster.  In  very  young  infants  the  deterioration  of  the  macula 
is  very  rapid.  The  rule,  therefore,  should  invariably  be  to  institute 
treatment  within  a  week  of  the  manifestation  of  the  squint. 

The  first  step  in  the  treatment  is  to  correct,  under  atropine,  the 
error  in  both  eyes  within  from  a  quarter  to  three-quarters  of  a  diopter 
of  the  full  correction.  The  less  the  error  the  nearer  should  the  pre- 
scription call  for  the  full  correction.  This  should  be  constantly 
worn.  Children  are  never  too  yoimg  to  wear  glasses  when  glasses  are 
indicated.  The  proper  correction  of  the  refractive  error  in  a  sur- 
prisingly large  number  of  cases  of  both  convergent  and  divergent 
squint  will  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  effect  a  permanent,  complete 
cure.  When  this  fails  we  have  recourse  to  the  other  agents.  These  in 
order  of  importance  are:  Atropine  to  be  instilled  in  the  fixing  eye; 
occlusion  of  the  fixing  eye;  training  the  fusion  sense  and  operation. 
The  objects  of  treatment  are  to  arrest  the  diminution  of  and  bring 
back  the  vision  to  the  squinting  eye  and  restore  the  visual  axes  to 
normal.  In  cases  where  the  above  remedies  fail,  operation  is  indi- 
cated, and  the  one  giving  the  best  results  is  advancement  with  or 
without  tenotomy  of  the  opposing  muscle.  ^  1 
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With  care,  an  abundance  of  patience,  and  some  skill  the  vision  of 
the  eyes  of  these  little  squinters  can  be,  if  promptly  treated,  saved 
with  lasting  benefit  to  the  patient  and  some  credit  to  the  profession. 


WHAT  THE  STATE  CAN  DO  TO  PREVENT  BLINDNESS. 

Whjjs  O.  Nance,  M.  D.,  OpIUhdImic  Surgeon f  lUinois  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  ChicoffO. 
{Journal  of  Ophthalmology  and  Oto-Laryngologyf  F^bmary,  1914.) 

Every  oculist  and  most  general  medical  practitioners  know  that 
40  per  cent  of  the  bUndness  of  the  world  is  preventable;  in  other 
words,  that  of  every  10  persons  who  are  sightless,  4  of  them  need  not 
have  been  so.  The  question  that  presents  itself  in  this  connection  is, 
has  the  medical  profession  beea  awake  to  the  extreme  importance  of 
the  subject  to  the  extent  that  it  should  have  been  and  has  the  pubUc 
been  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  prop- 
erly informed  as  to  the  possibilities  of  what  cooperation  might  accom- 
plish toward  materially  improving  these  figures? 

We  all  know  that  at  least  10  per  cent  of  all  blindness  is  due  to 
ophthalmia  neonatorum,  and  that  25  per  cent  of  all  preventable 
blindness  is  attributed  to  this  disease.  There  is  no  use  arguing  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  the  Crede  method  of  prophylaxis.  Everyone  admits 
its  value.  No  physician  can  consistently  object  to  its  use.  If  some 
physicians  do  not  employ  it  because  it  is  not  convenient  for  them  to 
do  so,  the  State  should  make  it  easy  for  them  by  furnishing  it  gratui- 
tously in  a  convenient  form,  as  is  now  being  done  in  several  States. 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum  should  be  made  a  reportable  disease,  as  is 
scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  tuberculosis,  and  other  contagious  diseases. 

We  all  know  that  if  cases  are  seen  early  and  intelligent  and  active 
treatment  is  immediately  instituted  and  continued  it  is  rare  that  an 
eye  is  lost.  What  an  appaUing  thing  it  is  for  us  to  meet,  as  is  not  at 
all  infrequent,  with  a  little  patient  whose  comese  are  ulcerated  and 
perforated,  forever  blind,  and  to  consider  what  could  have  been  done 
by  intelligent  treatment  but  a  few  days  or  weeks  sooner.  Early 
reporting  of  these  cases  to  the  health  authorities  will  prevent  many 
such  catastrophes. 

Trachoma  is  responsible  for  about  one-tenth  of  all  blindness  in 
Illinois.  This  percentage  could  undoubtedly  be  cut  down  by  a  better 
understanding  as  to  the  contagiousness  of  the  disease  and  the  adop- 
tion of  a  better  hygienic  regimen  on  the  part  of  the  people  at  large. 
Patients  and  parents  of  children  suffering  from  trachoma  must  be 
better  advised  of  the  danger  of  contagion  and  the  easy  conveyance  of 
the  disease  by  towels,  handkerchiefs,  bedding,  and  the  like.  The 

common"  or  roller  towel  must  be  banished  from  pubUc  places  by 
legislative  enactment,  as  has  already  been  done  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 
This  ordinance,  as  most  of  you  know,  was  passed  by  the  city  council 
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at  the  instance  of  your  chairman.  Its  enforcement  and  the  pub- 
licity given  to  its  consideration  has  doubtless  been  the  cause  of 
preventing  many  cases  of  serious  ocular  infection  and  consequent 
bKndness. 

At  least  5  per  cent  of  blindness  results  from  ocular  injuries.  The 
greater  number  of  these  injuries  are  preventable,  many  of  them  being 
due  to  carelessness  and  ignorance.  How  frequently  we  see  children 
blmd  or  partly  so  as  a  result  of  an  injury  of  the  eye  by  scissors,  knife, 
or  other  similar  instrument  placed  in  their  hands  by  thoughtless 
parents  or  friends.  The  air  rifle,  for  which  there  is  no  earthly  excuse 
for  existence,  aimually  claims  a  harvest  of  bUnd  eyes.  Even  the  water 
core  golf  ball  has  contributed  its  share  to  blindness  as  a  result  of  its 
dissection  by  the  inquisitive  modem  youth.  Most  of  these  injuries, 
as  also  others  caused  by  supposedly  harmless  toys,  could  have  been 
prevented  had  the  guardians  of  these  victims  appreciated  the  dangers 
of  such  devices.   A  campaign  of  education  is  needed  in  this  direction. 

Industrial  accidents  are  not  occurring  with  the  same  degree  of 
frequency  as  they  did  in  years  gone  by.  Manufacturing  and  railroad 
corporations  in  Illinois  are  keeping  an  even  pace  or  better,  I  believe, 
with  those  of  other  States  in  the  protection  of  their  employees  against 
eye  injuries.  In  many  of  the  shops  and  factories,  however,  and  let 
it  be  said,  frequently  against  positive  orders  to  the  contrary,  the  cus- 
tom of  removing  foreign  bodies  from  the  eye  by  fellow  workmen  is 
still  persisted  in.  Every  eye  surgeon  knows  the  positive  iniquity  of 
such  procedure  and  has  seen  dire  results  following  the  custom.  Shop 
foremen  and  workmen  must  be  better  advised  as  to  the  dangers  of 
such  practice,  and  those  in  authority  must  see  to  it  that  the  custom 
is  abolished. 

Wood-alcohol  blindness  has  become  of  sufficiently  frequent  occur- 
rence to  demand  better  regulation  of  the  use  of  the  drug  in  industrial 
pursuits  and  in  its  sale  to  the  public.  Both  employers  of  labor  and 
the  public  generally  must  be  warned  of  the  poisonous  nature  of  this 
preparation  and  of  its  influence  in  the  production  of  blindness. 
There  is  opportunity  in  lUinoia  for  legislative  enactment  restricting 
its  use  commercially  and  requiring  proper  and  comprehensive 
labeling. 

There  is  opportunity  for  improvement  in  the  school  system  of  our 
State  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  illumination  of  schoolrooms,  the 
size  and  position  of  desks  and  seats,  the  size  and  character  of  the 
print  of  books,  the  kind  of  paper  used,  etc.  When  it  becomes  gen- 
erally known  by  school  authorities  and  the  public  that  the  beginning 
of  much  serious  eye  trouble,  sometimes  leading  to  blindness,  has  its 
inception  in  the  schooboom,  more  attention  will  be  paid  to  ocular 
hygiene  as  it  particularly  relates  to  this  aspect  of  the  subject. 

74418**— 15  i  ^  , 
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PREVENTABLE  BLINDNESS— A  CHALLENGE  TO   THE  PROFESSIONS. 

Hknby  Copley  Greene,  B.  A.,  Field  Agent  for  the  Conservalion  of  Eyesight^  MaasachtueUt  Commitsion 

for  the  Blind,  Boston. 

i  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Ataociation,  Sept.  t7, 19  iS.) 
CONCLUSIONS. 

The  problem  of  unnecessary  blindness,  which  has  so  largely  baffled 
and  sometimes  even  disgraced  the  professions  of  medicine,  business, 
statecraft,  and  social  service,  demands  for  its  solution  the  following 
measures: 

1.  A  campaign  of  medical  and  lay  research  and  education,  Grov- 
emment  action,  medical  treatment  and  social  work  carried  on,  where- 
ever  possible,  to  limit  and  to  remedy  ocular  disease,  especially  the 
more  prevalent  and  damaging  diseases  and  defects. 

2.  In  the  work  of  public  education,  special  stress  to  be  laid  on  the 
importance  not  only  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  and  trachoma  as 
causes  of  blindness,  but  also  of  glaucoma,  syphilis,  and  ocular  injuries. 

3.  Medical  schools  to  emphasize  the  interrelation  of  ocular  and 
general  disease,  to  teach  their  students  the  importance  of  consultation 
with  ophthalmologists,  and  a  high  sense  not  only  of  human  service 
but  also  of  the  physician's  duty  to  uphold  the  health  laws,  both 
National  and  State. 

Hospitals  and  clinics  urged  to  provide  ophthalmologists  with  every 
possible  faciUty  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  obscure  cases, 
including  the  help  of  pathologists,  syphilologists,  brain  specialists, 
Roentgen-ray  specialists,  and  others. 

4.  The  prevalence  of  blindness  studied  in  each  State  in  relation  to 
its  more  prevalent  causes,  on  a  basis  of  reports  of  cases  of  blindness 
to  State  commissions  or  other  central  agencies. 

5.  To  promote  such  intelligent  study  of  the  prevalence  and  results 
of  eye  diseases,  a  committee  of  the  American  Medical  Association  to 
request  hospitals  and  ophthalmologists  to  include  in  all  their  eye 
records  the  following  data:  Age;  sex;  single,  married,  widowed,  or 
divorced;  birthplace;  birthplace  of  parents;  occupation  or  school 
grade ;  in  possibly  syphilitic  cases,  the  number  of  children  still-bom, 
dead,  or  living,  and  in  traumatic  or  possibly  traumatic  cases,  the 
tool  or  machine  used,  and  the  manner  of  injury. 

6.  To  facilitate  the  comparison  of  results,  the  following  stand- 
ards of  vision  officially  adopted :  For  blindness,  the  German  standard, 
vision  fingers  1  foot  or  less ;  practical  blindness,  vision  less  than  20-200 
with  glasses;  partial  disablement,  vision  20-200  to  20-50,  inclusive, 
with  glasses. 

7.  Making  it  the  duty  of  the  State  boards  of  health  or  of  special 
private  agents  to  study  the  needs  of  all  localities ;  and  in  cooperation 
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with  medical  schools  and  hospitals,  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  young 
ophthalmologists  opportmiities  for  work  in  places  especially  requir- 
ing their  services. 

In  remote  districts,  where  peculiar  conditions  require  it,  such  clin- 
ical expeditions  as  those  of  Dr.  Stucky  in  the  Plentucky  mountains. 

In  large  cities,  self-supporting  evening  clinics,  with  paid  ophthal- 
mologists in  attendance,  organized  to  compete  with  charlatans  and 
inefficient  practitioners  and  to  provide  self-respecting  patients  on  low 
wages  with  facilities  for  expert  treatment  otherwise  hard  to  secure. 

In  clinics  and  hospitals,  the  specialist's  work  made  more  efficient 
by  insisting  on  proper  treatment  of  diseases  underlying  local  eye 
symptoms  and  by  keeping  patients  under  treatment  long  enough  to 
get  results. 

8.  Paid  social  workers  made  part  of  the  regular  staflf  of  all  eye 
clinics,  so  as  to  increase  their  efficiency  in  the  prevention  of  blindness 
from  glaucoma,  uveitis,  etc.,  and  to  economize  the  work  of  the  phy- 
sicians in  charge  as  fast  as  the  necessary  funds  can  be  secured. 

9.  In  schools,  the  pupils'  eyes  regularly  examined,  preferably  by 
trained  physicians;  records  kept  showing  the  eflfect  of  the  school  cur- 
riculum on  eyesight,  and  parents  induced  or  compelled  to  furnish 
necessary  eyeglasses  or  treatment  for  the  eyes.  If  necessary,  the 
State  "neglect  law"  amended  to  make  this  possible.  In  the  man- 
agement of  institutions.  State  and  local  authorities  to  set  a  standard 
of  work  for  the  preservation  of  eyesight. 

Especially  in  reform  schools  and  prisons  in  which  the  inmates 
are  shut  away  from  the  usual  medical  facihties,  ophthalmologists 
regularly  in  attendance;  and  close  cooperation  secured  between 
ophthalmologists,  general  physicians,  and  the  probation  officers 
having  oversight  over  discharged  prisoners.  All  male  gonorrheal 
and  all  sypbiUtic  patients  detained  until  cured. 

10.  Classes  especially  adapted  for  children  with  defective  eyesight 
organized  in  all  large  cities,  not  only  to  provide  education  for  children 
not  properly  inmates  of  institutions  for  the  blind,  but  also  to  aid  in 
the  preservation  of  their  sight. 

School  children  with  the  vision  of  both  eyes  defective,  or  with  one 
eye  practically  blind,  guided  toward  occupation  relatively  free  from 
ocular  injuries. 

11.  State  birth  registration  laws  amended  to  secure  birth  notifica- 
tion within  3  days,  and  preferably  within  48  hours ;  and  warnings  as 
to  the  danger  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  sent  to  all  mothers  immedi- 
ately on  receipt  of  birth  notices. 

Obstetric  clinics  promoted  to  furnish  adequate  nursing  and  medical 
service  to  the  poor  in  large  cities.  Midwives  trained,  registered,  and 
supervised  in  cities  in  which  their  services  are  necessary. 
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A  suitable  prophylactic  distributed  free  to  all  physicians  and  to 
midwives.  The  use  of  this  prophylactic  required  at  all  births  in 
lying-in  hospitals  or  in  the  practice  of  midwives,  and  at  least  recom- 
mended strongly  to  physicians. 

The  symptoms  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  defined  by  the  American 
Medical  Association  as  redness  and  swelling  of  the  eyeUds  and  unnat- 
ural discharge  from  the  eyes,  within  30  days  of  birth,  and  made 
reportable  by  physicians  as  well  as  nurses  and  parents. 

Physicians,  as  well  as  midwives,  prosecuted  whenever  necessary  to 
secure  observance  of  the  reporting  law;  and  physicians  admonished 
by  their  State  societies  for  failure  to  obey  the  law  or  to  secure  ade- 
quate treatment  and  nursing  for  serious  cases. 

Local  boards  of  health  given  ample  powers  over  reported  cases, 
subject  to  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  State  boards  in  requir- 
ing adequate  standards  of  treatment  Minimum  requirements  de- 
fined by  the  American  Medical  Association,  as  the  attendance  of  an 
ophthalmologist,  or  of  a  physician  experienced  in  the  treatment  of 
ophthalmia  neonatorum,  assisted  in  all  but  the  lightest  cases  by  at 
least  one  trained  nurse. 

12.  Trachoma  made  reportable  in  all  States  in  which  it  is  prevar- 
lent,  proper  treatment  insured  under  public  supervision,  and  in  case 
children  are  affected,  special  schooling  provided. 

13.  Workers  for  conservation  of  vision  to  join  with  associations 
for  sex  education,  etc.,  (a)  in  setting  adequate  standards  of  treat- 
ment for  sjrphihs,  congenital  and  acquired;  (6)  in  raising  the  physi- 
cal standards  of  marriage ;  and  (c)  in  urging  the  Federal  Government 
to  extend  syphiUtic  patients  the  system  of  exclusion  at  the  port  of 
embarkation,  now  appUed  to  emigrants  with  trachoma. 

14.  Legislation  against  hoUday  injuries,  etc.,  and  popular  educar- 
tion  as  to  the  dangers  of  nonindustrial  injuries  of  the  eye. 

Cooperation  with  both  employers  and  employees  in  the  elimination 
of  industrial  injuries. 

Teamwork  with  the  American  association  for  labor  legislation  to 
secure  the  enactment  or  amendment  of  factory  inspection  and  work- 
men's compensation  laws,  so  as  to  provide  for  study  of  industrial 
conditions  affecting  eyesight,  protection  from  injury  and  disease,  and 
special  compensation  not  merely  for  total  and  irrecoverable  blind- 
ness'' of  either  or  both  eyes,  but  also  for  practical  blindness,  defined 
as  reduction  of  vision  to  one-tenth  of  normal  with  glasses. 

15.  A  joint  conmiittee  of  the  American  Medical  Association  and 
the  existing  State  organizations  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  and 
the  conservation  of  eyesight  to  provide  for  interchange  of  information 
through  periodic  reports  from  each  State,  published  in  ophthalmo- 
logic journals  and  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  and  as  soon  as  any  vital 
demand  is  manifest,  to  promote  a  federation  of  all  State  conmiittees 
and  coHMnissions  actively  at  work  for  the  prc^Y^t^dKoSDjycfight. 
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THE  ERUPTION  AND  DECAY  OF  THE  PERMANENT  TEETH.' 

Robert  Bknnktt  Bean,  Tulane  University. 
(  The  Anatomical  Record,  May,  19 1^.) 

Data  as  to  2,221  school  children,  viz:  776  Filipinos — 630  male  (5 
to  30  years),  146  female  (5  to  30  years) ;  628  German— 322  male,  306 
female;  817  American— 407  male  (5  to  18  years),  410  female  (5  to  18 
years);  total,  2,221. 

ERUPTION  OF  THE  TEETH. 

The  Filipinos  are  from  one  to  four  years  earher  than  the  Germans 
and  Americans  in  the  eruption  of  the  permanent  teeth,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans are  slightly  earlier  than  the  Germans. 

The  females  are  more  precocious  than  the  males  in  the  three  groups, 
but  this  difference  is  very  sUght  among  the  Fihpinos,  and  a  little  less 
among  the  Germans  than  among  the  Americans. 

The  Filipinos  are  more  homogeneous  sexually  (there  is  less  differ- 
ence between  the  sexes)  than  the  Americans,  who  are  more  hetero- 
geneous than  the  Germans. 

The  lower  teeth  erupt  before  the  upper,  except  that  the  upper 
premolars  erupt  before  the  lower.  The  permanent  teeth  erupt  at 
three  periods,  about  the  ages  of  7,  10,  and  18  years,  in  connection 
with  the  eruption  of  the  three  sets  of  molars,  and  the  first  two  periods 
alternate  with  periods  of  rapid  growth  in  stature. 

The  teeth  erupt  in  the  following  order: 


1.  Lower  first  molars. 

2.  Lower  median  incisors. 

3.  Upper  first  molars. 

4.  Upper  median  incisors. 

5.  Lower  lateral  incisors. 

6.  Upper  lateral  incisors. 

7.  Upper  median  premolars. 

8.  Lower  canines. 


9.  Lower  median  premolars. 

10.  Upper  lateral  premolars. 

11.  Upper  canines. 

12.  Lower  lateral  premolars. 

13.  Lower  second  molars. 

14.  Upper  second  molars. 

15.  Lower  third  molars. 

16.  Upper  third  molars. 


This  order  is  followed  by  the  Germans  and  Americans  and  also  by 
the  Filipinos  except  that  among  the  Fihpinos  the  canines  erupt  earher 
than  the  premolars  and  upper  lateral  incisors,  and  the  canines  erupt 
from  two  to  four  years  earher  in  the  Filipinos  than  in  the  Germans 
and  Americans. 

THE  LAW  OF  ALTERNATION  IN  DEVELOPMENT. 

A  law  of  alternation  in  development  has  been  deduced,  based  upon 
the  alternation  of  periods  of  acceleration  and  retardation  in  the 
growth  of  the  long  bones  (stature),  upon  the  periods  of  acceleration 
and  retardation  in  the  development  of  the  permanent  teeth,  as  well 

1  Since  this  balletin  went  to  press,  this  article  has  appeared  in  extended  form  in  The  Pedagogical 
Seminary,  December,  1914.  ^  j 
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as  from  a  general  knowledge  of  development,  especially  from  the 
researches  of  Donaldson,  Jackson,  and  others.  This  law  may  be 
formulated  somewhat  as  follows: 

There  are  one  or  more  periods  of  acceleration  alternating  with 
periods  of  retardation  in  the  development  of  the  structures  of  the 
body.  The  periods  of  acceleration  in  the  development  of  one  struc- 
ture are  synchronous  with  the  periods  of  retardation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  another. 

The  law  is  not  only  apphcable  to  normal  development,  but  also 
seems  to  apply  to  abnormal  development  through  a  process  of  com- 
pensation. If  one  structure  is  unusually  precocious  in  the  periods 
of  acceleration  in  development,  its  complementary  structure  will  be 
backward  in  the  period  of  acceleration,  and  vice  versa.  Thus  the 
upper  canines  are  precocious  in  the  Fihpino  boys,  and  the  upper  later 
incisors  are  backward;  and  the  upper  lateral  incisors  are  precocious 
in  the  Filipino  girls,  and  the  upper  canines  are  backward.  Other 
examples  could  be  cited,  but  these  suffice  to  illustrate  the  law. 

DECAY  OF  THE  TEETH. 

The  temporary  teeth  of  the  Americans  are  worse  than  those  of  the 
Fihpinos  which  are  worse  than  those  of  the  Germans.  The  permanent 
teeth  of  the  Americans  are  worse  than  those  of  the  Germans  which 
are  worse  than  those  of  the  Filipinos.  The  girls  have  worse  teeth 
than  the  boys  in  aU  the  groups. 

MORPHOLOGIC  FORM  AND  TEETH. 

Those  individuals  with  long  faces,  heads,  and  noses,  and  large 
occipital  circimiferences  of  the  head  have  worse  teeth  than  those 
individuals  with  broad  heads,  faces,  and  noses,  and  large  parietal 
circmnferences  of  the  head;  and  the  teeth  of  the  former  develop  earlier 
than  the  teeth  of  the  latter. 

The  relative  nmnber  of  the  former  is  greatest  among  the  Americans, 
least  among  the  Fihpinos,  and  nearly  as  great  among  the  Germans  as 
among  the  Americans.  The  former  increases  with  age,  and  the  latter 
decreases. 

THE  CAUSES  OF  DENTAL  CARIES.' 

Edgar  D.  Cooudge,  D.  D.  S.,  Chicago,  111, 
{DenUU  Cosmos,  February,  19 H.) 

In  a  general  way  dental  caries  may  be  considered  as  having — 
first,  an  exciting  cause,  and,  second,  a  predisposing  cause. 

Exciting  cause. — The  exciting  cause  is  twofold:  Acid-forming  bac- 
teria, active  and  fermentable  carbohydrates,  passive.    The  mouth 

»  General  title  of  article:  "The  Etiology  and  Progress  of  Dental  Carip3>"  t 
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always  contains  the  first,  and  the  environment  is  such  as  to  produce 
growth  in  ahnost  all  cases  where  the  second  element  is  present,  pro- 
viding these  bacteria  be  undisturbed.  With  the  growth  of  these 
bacteria,  there  is  a  product  of  metabolism  formed  which  causes  the 
destruction  of  the  tooth  substance  by  a  solution  of  the  calcium  salts 
of  the  enamel.  The  diastatic  enzyme — ^ptyalin — and  the  product  of 
metabolism  of  bacteria  in  the  presence  of  carbohydrates  have  the 
power  of  converting  carbohydrates  into  lactic  acid.  Lactic  acid  is 
considered  as  the  force  which  attacks  the  enamel,  producing  the 
beginning  of  decay.      American  System  of  Dentistry/'  vol.  1,  p.  805.) 

Before  considering  the  predisposing  cause,  let  us  recall  the  defini- 
tion of  that  term.    According  to  Gould,  it  is — 

that  condition  of  the  body  in  which  causes  that  leave  other  persons  unaffected  call 
forth  an  attack  of  disease  in  individuals  predisposed.  The  term  at  the  present  time 
refers  especially  to  susceptibility  to  infectious  diseases,  and  implies  a  peculiar  con- 
dition of  the  bodily  juices  or  cells,  in  which  these  are  unable  to  repel  the  invasion  of 
pathogenic  microorganisms. 

Predisposing  cause. — ^There  may  be  local  and  general  predisposing 
causes.  Local  predisposing  causes  may  be  considered  as  those  con- 
ditions of  the  surfaces  of  the  teeth  which  lessen  their  resistance  to  the 
attack  of  the  active  force  and  the  environment  of  the  teeth,  which 
may  be  favorable  to  the  action  of  bacteria  upon  carbohydrates  to 
form  lactic  acid. 

Greneral  predisposing  causes  are  those  influences  of  heredity  and 
of  bodily  condition  which  lower  the  resistance  of  the  teeth  to  attacks 
of  bacterial  action.  Some  hereditary  influences  may  have  their 
expression  locally,  as  the  inherited  tendency  to  defective  formation, 
irregularities  of  aUgnment,  etc.  The  age  and  bodily  condition  with 
regard  to  systemic  disorders  influence  the  local  environment  of  the 
teeth. 

The  study  of  the  cause  of  caries  involves  two  lines  of  investigation, 
one  dealing  with  the  active  force  that  is  ever  preseni/  and  the  other 
with  the  power  or  abiUty  pecuhar  to  the  tooth  and  its  environment 
to  resist  the  attack  of  this  force.  Both  these  fields  appear  of  equal 
importance  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  caries  and  to  the  control  of  the 
disease.  Whether  the  problem  be  solved  by  controlling  the  bacterial 
action,  hastening  the  reduction  of  carbohydrates,  or  by  increasing 
the  resisting  power  of  the  teeth  and  their  environment,  matters 
Uttle;  the  control  of  this  condition  is  the  goal  sought  for. 

[Then  follow  discussions  of  the  influence  upon  the  progress  of  caries 
attributed  to  (1)  uneven  surfaces  and  composition  of  the  enamel, 
(2)  gelatinoid  plaques  or  films  as  protected  spots  for  the  growth  of 
germs,  (3)  the  quaUty  and  quantity  of  saUva,  (4)  soft,  carbohydrate 
food  as  lessening  mastication  and  the  flow  and  alkalinity  of  saUva.] 

Summary. — (1)  The  active  cause  of  caries  is  the  presence  of  fer- 
mentable carbohydrates  and  acid-forming  microogg^^p^OOQlc 
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(2)  The  predisposing  cause  is  a  lowered  resistance  due  to  condi- 
tions brought  about  by  changes  of  habits  which  have  affected  the 
development  of  the  teeth  and  the  condition  of  their  environment, 
together  with  habits  which  do  not  aid,  and  often  hinder,  the  process 
by  which  nature  attempts  to  preserve  or  protect  its  creation. 

(3)  Plaques  are  an  important  factor  in  the  localization  of  caries, 
but  there  is  still  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  their  importance  as 
causative  factors,  as  well  as  to  their  structure  and  formation. 

(4)  The  condition  of  the  saUva,  which  is  controllable  in  regard  to 
the  presence  or  absence  of  certain  elements  which,  if  present  in  proper 
proportions,  might  have  a  protecting  influence  upon  the  surface  of 
the  teeth  or  a  resistance  to  the  action  of  bacteria,  is  an  important 
factor. 


ORAL  SBPSIS. 

R.  H.  Halbkt,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Profttwr  of  MedUAiu,  New  York  Post-OradwUe  Medkal  School  and  HotjAtal. 

(  The  Poit-OradwUe,  Moff,  1914-) 

We  are  not  discussing  a  disease  distinctive  in  itself,  but  the  loca- 
tion of  the  incubator  and  the  portal  of  entry  for  bacteria  and  toxins 
which  have  produced  a  constitutional  result  by  the  destruction  of 
blood  cells  and  paralysis  of  the  nutrition  of  the  body  cells.  The 
incubator  is  a  decaying  tooth  or  teeth,  or  a  tooth  socket,  in  which 
the  growth  of  bacteria  and  the  production  of  toxins  goes  on  uninter- 
rupted. The  size  of  the  area  may  vary  from  a  small  cavity  in  which 
a  filling  may  have  been  inserted  to  a  dead  root  over  which  a  cap  has 
been  appUed,  or  to  a  more  extensive  combination  of  fillings  and 
''bridge  work."  In  other  cases,  the  tooth  in  itself  may  be  sound, 
biit  the  location  of  the  pus  is  in  the  tooth  socket,  from  which  the 
purulent  discharge  escapes  along  the  side  of  the  tooth  or  through  a 
small  sinus  which  has  burrowed  its  way  from  the  tooth  socket  through 
the  bony  alveolar  process  and  the  mucous  membrane  to  the  mouth 
cavity,  or  the  pus  may  be  contained  in  a  circumscribed,  slowly  en- 
larging abscess  in  the  bone  substance.  These  destructive  processes 
in  or  about  the  tooth  may  go  on  so  insidiously  as  to  accomplish 
extensive  destruction  even  of  bony  tissue,  before  the  attention  of  their 
owner  is  directed  to  the  condition.  This  fact  should  be  emphasized, 
for  many  apparently  perfect  caps  or  fillings,  when  removed,  are 
found  to  conceal  very  foul  conditions  without  there  having  been  any 
preceding  toothache  or  tenderness  to  attract  attention  to  the  process. 
It  is  readily  understood,  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  situation  of  the 
pus  focus  in  some  cases  may  be  evident  on  inspection  of  the  mouth, 
or  its  discovery  may  require  the  removal  of  fillings  or  the  carefully 
taken  radiogram  to  demonstrate  the  concealed  pus  focus. 
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Prom  the  various  suppurating  points  the  bacteria  or  the  toxins 
readily  gain  access  to  the  general  circulation  directly  through  the 
lymph  or  blood  channels.  The  purulent  discharge  from  the  cavities 
bathes  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  the  tonsils  offer 
another  portal  of  entry.  From  the  mouth  the  pus  is  carried  to  the 
lungs  or  the  stomach  and  intestines  and  may  act  directly  upon  the 
mucous  membrane  to  impair  its  functions  of  absorption,  secretion, 
or  motility,  or  after  absorption  from  these  surfaces  it  may  impair  the 
action  of  the  liver  or  pancreas  in  producing  their  proper  secretions. 
Such  changes  in  the  processes  of  digestion  permit  putrefaction  and 
fermentative  changes  to  occur  in  the  intestinal  contents.  These 
changes  permit  the  formation  from  the  food  of  more  or  less  poisonous 
products,  which  add  their  effects  to  those  of  the  pus  to  impair  the 
general  nutrition. 


SCHOOL  BBNTAL  CLINICS. 

{Eiitorial  in  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Mar.  6, 1914.) 

The  recently  pubUshed  proceedings  of  the  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Dental  Federation  at  The  Hague,  in  1913,  show  that  there 
are  in  Germany  over  200  school  dental  clinics;  in  Sweden,  40;  in 
Norway,  10.  Dr.  Jassen,  of  Strassburg,  chairman  of  the  congress, 
annoimced  the  following  outline  of  rules  of  dental  care  and  conserva- 
tive early  treatment: 

From  the  age  of  2i  yean  it  is  desirable  that  children's  teeth  be  inspected  every 
six  months  in  order  to  treat  the  deciduous  teeth  before  they  ache,  and  to  allow  the 
children  to  enter  the  public  schools  with  healthy  mouths.  It  is  desirable  that  every 
child  from  this  age  have  his  own  toothbrush  and  be  practised  in  its  use.  The  mouths 
of  children  who  come  at  an  older  age  to  the  school  clinics  should  be  treated  as  much 
as  poeedble  in  a  conservative  way.  Decayed  teetii  which  can  not  be  filled  must  be 
extracted.  Dry  roots  of  deciduous  teeth  must  be  left  in  the  mouth  till  the  perma- 
nent teeth  appear.  This  will  preserve  the  shape  of  the  jaw.  Decayed  crowns  with 
dry  roots  should  be  cut  off  and  the  roots  filed  smooth.  The  6-year  molars  are  to  be 
saved  if  possible  until  the  age  of  12  and  must  be  extracted  only  when  they  can  not 
longer  be  saved  or  when  tiiere  is  not  sufficient  room  in  the  mouth.  Each  child  is  to 
be  treated  individually,  witii  methods  suited  to  his  age,  constitution,  and  character. 


THE  CHILD'S  HEALTH  AND  BEAUTY  AS  INFLUENCED  BY  THE  TEETH. 

Henbt  C.  Fxebis,  D.  D.  S.,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Scientific  Research  of  National  Dental  Assodation, 
(  The  Woman's  Medical  Journal,  July,  1919.) 

When  the  full  set  of  baby  teeth  has  erupted,  if  the  child  has  had  no 
•obstruction  in  the  nose  and  has  not  breathed  through  the  mouth,  the 
teeth  will  come  together  in  their  normal  relation,  provided  the  child 
is  compelled  to  use  the  muscles  of  mastication.  If  they  are  fed  on 
hard  substances,  dried  crusts,  instead  of  milk  toast  and  predigested 
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foods,  there  will  be  a  normal  development  of  these  bones,  which  re- 
sults from  increased  circulation  of  blood  by  exercise  of  the  part.  You 
can  not  develop  the  muscles  of  mastication  through  this  exercise 
without  developing  the  bone;  otherwise  the  muscle  would  become  so 
strong  that  it  would  tear  the  bones  of  the  face  to  pieces. 

As  the  permanent  teeth  erupt  back  of  the  baby  teeth,  you  will  see 
the  necessity  of  preserving  every  one  of  the  baby  teeth  in  its  normal 
position.  If  they  should  decay,  they  must  be  filled.  If  they  are  lost, 
something  must  be  substituted  to  maintain  the  continuity  of  the  arch. 
(This  may  be  a  metal  bar.) 

Orthodontic  operations  are  showing  wonderful  results  by  returning 
the  parts  to  their  normal  position,  biit  it  is  seldom  that  the  earmarks 
of  this  lack  of  development  are  eradicated,  even  after  the  orthodontist's 
best  efforts  have  been  expended,  imless  these  conditions  have  been 
detected  in  the  baby  set. 

There  is  still  a  more  important  fact,  and  that  is  the  upper  jaw 
articulates  or  comes  in  contact  with  13  bones  of  the  cranium,  and 
the  imder  jaw  in  contact  with  2  bones  of  the  cranium;  therefore,  any 
mechanical  interference  with  the  development  of  the  maxillary  bones 
influences  the  shape  of  these  structures,  which  form  the  brain  case. 

In  order  to  prove  this  assertion  Dr.  Lawrence  Baker,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  orthodontia  of  the  Harvard  Dental  School,  carried  out  an 
experiment  with  two  rabbits  of  the  same  age.  From  one  he  extracted 
all  the  teeth  on  one  side  of  the  lower  jaw.  For  a  period  of  a  few 
months  the  two  rabbits  Uved  together  on  the  same  food.  They  were 
then  killed. 

The  normal  or  control  rabbit's  skuU  developed  uniformly.  The 
operated  rabbit,  being  minus  the  functioning  forces  of  mastication 
and  the  stimulus  of  muscle  pull,  had  all  the  bones  of  the  cranium  on 
the  defected  side  imdeveloped;  and  there  was  a  curvature  of  the  cen- 
tral line  in  all  the  bones  on  the  imaffected  side.  The  ribs  and  breast- 
bone of  the  animal  also  showed  marked  lack  of  development.  The 
importance  of  this  observation  needs  no  explanation;  it  speaks  for 
itself. 

Delaying  the  treatment  of  these  conditions  of  the  teeth  will  have  a 
lasting  influence  upon  the  development  of  the  brain  box.  We  can 
reasonably  conclude  that  the  brain  of  an  individual  type,  from  any 
species,  should  normally  develop  to  a  given  size.  If  this  growth  is 
retarded  by  lack  of  development  and  function  of  the  teeth,  the  brain 
box  must  be  more  or  less  influenced  in  the  development.  Being  in 
possession  bf  these  facts,  we  are  neglecting  our  children  if  we  do  not 
study  their  early  growth. 

Do  not  forget  the  message  that  I  bring  you:  A  perfect  head  and  face 
for  the  type  of  your  child  can  be  developed  through  the  exercise  of 
the  organ  of  mastication,  and  your  child  can  chew  himself  into  healthy 
development.  Digitized  by  Google 
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COMBINBD  BBIVTAL  AND  NASAL  TREATMENT  TO  RESTORE  NORMAL 

NASAL  RESPIRATION. 

John  A.  Thompson,  M .  D.,  Cincinnati. 
(Ohio  SUUe  Medical  Journal,  Fdnuary,  1914.) 

The  maxillary  suture  is  present  until  middle  life,  when  the  imion  of 
the  upper  jaw  becomes  bony.  Before  bony  imion  occurs  this  suture 
can  be  separated  by  a  very  simple  appliance.  A  metal  bar  is  at- 
tached to  the  lingual  surface  of  the  teeth  on  each  side  from  the  cuspid 
back  to  a  molar.  A  tube  is  fastened  to  one  of  these  bars  and  to  the 
other  a  threaded  bar  with  a  nut  adjusted  to  it.  By  turning  the  nut 
pressure  is  brought  against  the  inner  surface  of  the  teeth.  Dr.  Ger- 
man, with  whom  I  have  worked,  puts  on  two  cross  bars  and  nuts  so 
we  can  regulate  the  amount  of  expansion  better  and  get  the  widening 
either  forward  or  back  in  the  mouth  as  needed.  The  nuts  are  turned 
twice  daily  until  firm  pressure  is  felt  but  no  pain  experienced.  In  a 
period  varying  from  four  days  to  two  weeks  the  jaws  separate.  The 
central  incisor  teeth  previously  overlapping  in  many  cases  will  be 
found  separated.  As  no  pressure  is  apphed  near  the  incisors,  they 
must  be  carried  out  by  the  separation  of  the  bone  in  which  their  roots 
are  embedded.  Intranasal  measurements  show  there  is  a  distinct 
widening  of  the  nares.  While  the  increase  in  space  horizontally  may 
be  only  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  the  patient  notes  immediately  the 
greater  freedom  of  respiration.  Two  conditions  explain  the  marked 
relief  with  so  Uttle  widening  of  the  nares.  The  first  is  the  tendency 
of  the  septum  to  straighten.  The  opening  between  the  maxillae  at 
the  base  of  the  septum  reheves  the  pressure  on  it,  and  its  elasticity 
causes  an  approach  to  the  normal  straight  position.  Dr.  Black  be- 
lieves that,  with  the  outward  motion  of  the  alveoli,  there  is  a  lowering 
of  the  palatal  arch,  with  increased  room  for  the  septum.  Dr.  Brown 
does  not  agree  with  him.  This  force,  the  elasticity  of  the  septum, 
which  so  often  caused  unsatisfactory  results  in  the  Asch  and  other 
septal  operations,  becomes  an  aid  and  not  a  hindrance  after  separation 
of  the  maxiUse.  The  passage  of  an  increased  amount  of  air  reheves 
what  Black  calls  the  static  congestion"  of  the  membrane.  The  tur- 
binate bodies  become  smaller  and  this  gives  additional  breathing 
room.  In  some  cases  removal  of  a  spur  is  required,  and  in  a  few 
patients  a  submucous  resection  may  be  needed,  but  the  amount  of 
operative  intervention  required  in  the  nose  is  very  much  lessened  by 
the  preliminary  separation  of  the  jaws.  It  may  be  remarked  in  pass- 
ing that  the  amount  of  dental  work  necessary  to  correct  malpositions 
of  the  teeth  is  also  lessened.  In  children  this  is  an  important  matter, 
because  I  have  seen  the  health  of  a  child  seriously  injured  by  the 
pain  and  by  the  sepsis  of  the  mouth  inseparable  from  ordinary  ortho- 
dontic measures. 
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We,  as  rhinologists,  are  familiar  with  the  wonderful  improyements 
in  health  that  follows  the  removal  of  tonsils  and  adenoids.  Part  of 
the  improvement  is  due  to  restored  nasal  respiration  and  part  to  free- 
ing the  child  from  chronic  septic  absorption  from  the  diseased  organs. 
The  same  improvement,  although  in  lesser  degree,  follows  establish- 
ment of  nasal  respiration  by  widening  the  nose. 

After  a  sufficient  amount  of  space  has  been  obtained  the  expansion 
apparatus  can  be  removed  and  a  simple  retention  plate  of  hard  rubber 
used  to  prevent  contraction.  The  space  between  the  separated  jaws 
fiHa  with  new  tissue  in  three  months.  Whether  this  new  growth  is 
connective  tissue  cartilage  or  bone  has  not  been  determined.  My 
own  belief  is  that  the  base  of  the  septum  drops  into  the  space  and  aids 
in  closing  it.  A  good  X-ray  plate  might  aid  in  answering  this  ques- 
tion, but  it  is  hard  to  get  one  without  the  shadow  of  the  septum  cov- 
ering the  part  we  wish  to  study. 

With  a  method  that  has  proven  its  worth,  the  question  arises  at 
what  age  should  it  be  used.  We  rarely  find  this  deformity  before  the 
seventh  year.  It  is  not  often  marked  before  the  tenth  year.  At  any 
age  between  10  and  36  the  work  can  be  done.  The  earlier  it  is  imder- 
taken  the  easier  it  will  be  for  patient,  dentist,  and  doctor.  If  done 
early  enough,  we  escape  the  chest  deformities  that  result  from  ob- 
struction of  the  i:q)per  respiratory  tract  and  lower  the  vital  capacity 
of  the  individual  all  his  life. 

It  is  claimed  by  dentists  (Bogue  and  Davenport)  that  early  exami- 
nation of  the  deciduous  teeth  will  show  whether  or  not  a  normal 
eruption  of  the  permanent  teeth  will  occur.  In  normal  growth  of 
the  jaws  and  nose  there  should  be  a  separation  of  the  temporary 
incisors  when  the  child  is  6  years  old.  If  it  is  not  present,  the  growth 
of  the  arch  has  been  arrested  and  the  child  will  have  a  narrow  nose 
and  irregular  front  teeth,  because  the  permanent  ones  are  much 
larger  than  the  milk  teeth  and  need  a  larger  arch.  Dr.  Brown  claims 
in  a  majority  of  cases  the  deciduous  teeth  are  firm  enough  to  permit 
of  jaw  separation  and  the  prevention  of  future  trouble  in  both  nose 
and  mouth. 

The  human  voice  is  a  compoimd  tone  with  a  fimdamental  note 
produced  in  the  larynx  and  overtones  produced  in  the  pharynx, 
mouth,  nose,  and  accessory  sinuses.  The  normal  development  of 
the  mouth  and  nose  is  essential  to  easy  voice  production  and  health 
of  the  larynx.  When  we  secure  normal  nasal  respiration  through 
maxillary  separation,  we  prevent  many  inflammatory  complications 
in  the  lower  respiratory  tract. 
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H7PERTROPHIED  TONSH^  AND  ADBNOH)  VEGBTATIONS  IN  PUBLIC- 
SCHOOL  CHILBRBN  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

8.  JosEPHiNB  Baxxr,  M.  D.,  Director  of  Bureau  of  Child  Hpgiene,  DepartmerU  of  Health,  New  York  atp, 

{Laryngoscope,  Fdtruary,  1914.) 

The  department  of  health  of  New  York  City,  through  its  school 
medical  inspectors,  supervises  the  health  of  825,000  school  children 
of  this  city.  Since  1905  the  system  of  school  medical  inspection  has 
included  the  physical  examination  of  each  child  on  its  entrance  to 
school  and  on  an  average  of  every  three  years  thereafter.  School 
inspectors  are  all  appointed  from  lists  furnished  by  the  civil  service 
commission,  and  are  all  physicians  licensed  to  practice  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  The  majority  are  graduates  of  the  New  York  City 
colleges. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  work  it  was  reported  by  those  inspect- 
ors that  approximately  30  per  cent  of  the  children  in  the  schools 
were  suffereing  from  hypertrophied  tonsils,  with  or  without  a  form 
of  obstruction  to  the  nasal  breathing  which  imphed  the  presence  of 
adenoid  growth.  It  was  the  desire  of  the  department  to  fix  a  stand- 
ard, as  far  as  possible,  for  the  class  of  cases  where  operation  would 
be  advisable,  and  to  this  end  a  letter  was  sent  to  a  nmnber  of  eminent 
specialists  in  nose  and  throat  diseases  in  this  city,  asking  them  what, 
in  their  opinion,  were  the  exact  indications  for  the  operative  treat- 
ment of  enlarged  tonsils.  It  was  a  significant  fact  that  no  two  of 
these  speciaUsts  agreed  as  to  the  exact  details;  most  of  them  dwelt 
upon  many  features  of  this  condition  which,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  medical  inspector,  were  not  practical.  The  opinions  expressed 
by  them  revolved  about  the  following  points:  Size  of  the  tonsil, 
adhesion  to  the  pillars  of  the  fauces,  smoothness  of  the  surface,  or 
the  presence  of  large  and  irregular  crypts,  the  embedded  tonsil,  the 
pathological  tonsil,  the  tonsil  which  was  subject  to  frequent  attacks 
of  fkcute  inflammation,  the  susceptibility  of  children  because  of  this 
enlai^ement  to  infectious  diseases,  and  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  tonsil  was  hypertrophic  or  hyperplastic.  There  was  no  imanim- 
ity  of  opinion,  nor  was  any  statement  made  that  was  practical  to 
apply  to  the  work  of  medical  inspection  of  school  children.  In  fact, 
it  could  readily  be  gathered  from  the  statements  made  by  them  that 
if  a  set  of  100  children  with  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  was  submitted 
to  these  seven  specialists  no  agreement  could  be  reached  between 
them  as  to  the  indications  for  operation  in  these  cases. 

Realizing,  then,  the  marked  difference  in  opinion  that  must  be 
considered  even  in  the  diagnosis  of  these  cases,  the  Bureau  of  Child 
Hygiene  established  a  standard  as  follows:  That  no  case  was  to  be 
considered  as  true  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils  unless  the  hjrpertrophy 
was  such  as  to  interfere  with  the  nutrition  of  the  child  or  to  cause 
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secondary  disturbances,  interfering  with  its  health  and,  incidentally, 
with  its  school  progress.  In  other  words,  no  tonsil  was  to  be  consid- 
ered hypertrophic  unless  the  medical  inspector,  considering  it  as  his 
personal  case,  believed  that  its  presence  was  a  distinct  detriment  to 
the  health  of  the  child,  and  that,  therefore,  the  tonsil  should  be 
removed.  At  no  time  has  the  medical  inspector  been  allowed  to 
indicate  the  character  of  treatment  that  should  be  considered  advisa- 
ble. The  department  of  health  has  always  taken  the  attitude  in 
regard  to  the  inspection  of  school  children  that  its  duties  consist  in 
ascertaining  defects  which  interfere  with  the  health  of  the  children, 
calling  the  attention  of  the  parents  to  the  fact  that  the  children  are 
so  aflfected,  and  making  all  possible  efforts  to  see  that  the  children 
in  question  are  placed  imder  competent  medical  care.  The  depart- 
ment does  not  feel  that  it  should  dictate  the  character  of  treatment 
to  be  obtained  by  the  child,  but  holds  that  this  is  a  matter  which 
should  be  left  to  the  attending  physician.  It  also  believes  that  its 
functions  and  efforts  should  not  extend  beyond  seeing  that  the 
parents  are  made  to  realize  their  responsibility  in  regard  to  the  wel- 
fare of  their  children  and  that  the  latter  are  placed  imder  medical 
care.  For  this  reason  a  certificate  from  a  physician  or  surgeon, 
stating  that  a  child  is  imder  his  care,  has  always  been  accepted  by 
the  department  as  evidence  of  treatment,  although  the  department 
realizes  from  extensive  experience  the  futility  of  so-called  "medical 
treatment''  in  the  cure  of  either  enlarged  tonsils  or  adenoids. 

In  1912,  out  of  287,469  children  examined,  30,021  (or  10.4  per 
cent)  were  found  to  have  hypertrophied  tonsils.  Of  this  latter  num- 
ber, 14,137  (or  only  47.1  per  cent)  obtained  treatment.  The  charac- 
ter of  this  treatment,  according  to  the  certificates  of  the  physicians 
and  surgeons  who  administered  it,  was  as  follows:  Operations,  6,239, 
or  20.8  per  cent;  medical  treatment,  7,898,  or  26.3  per  cent. 

No  attempt  is  made  by  the  medical  inspector  to  diagnose  adenoids. 
It  is  not  possible,  in  the  ordinary  school  building,  to  provide  facilities 
for  a  proper  examination  of  the  naso-pharyngeal  vault,  and  there- 
fore, for  many  years,  the  department  has  not  used  the  term  "ade- 
noids" in  its  report  of  the  physical  condition  of  school  children,  but 
each  child  has  been  tested  to  determine  whether  or  not  its  nasal 
breathing  was  occluded.  In  each  such  case  a  diagnosis  of  defective 
nasal  breathing  has  been  made,  and  it  has  been  left  for  the  family 
physician  to  decide  whether  or  not  this  occlusion  was  due  to  ade- 
noids, deflected  septum,  hypertrophied  turbinate,  nasal  polypi,  or 
other  cause,  and  to  provide  appropriate  treatment. 

In  the  children's  clinics  maintained  by  the  department  of  health 
all  children  are  received  the  afternoon  before  the  day  of  operation. 
They  are  kept  there  that  night,  regularly  prepared  for  operation,  and 
the  following  morning  the  adenoids  or  tonsils  are  removed  imder  gas 
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and  ether  anesthesia.  The  child  is  then  kept  in  bed  during  that  day, 
remains  in  bed  the  following  night,  and  is  finally  discharged  36  or 
48  hours  after  entrance.  Nearly  4,000  such  operations  have  been 
performed  since  the  dispensaries  were  opened,  with  one  fatahty. 

From  our  experience  with  these  children  we  beheve  that  these 
operations  should  never  be  performed  except  imder  anesthesia,  and 
that  in  each  case  the  child  should  remain  in  the  hospital  for  24  hours 
after  the  operation  has  been  performed. 


FIVE  huhdred  bzaminations  of  the  nose  and  throat  in  an 

nrSTITUTION  FOR  DELINQUENT  BOYS. 

Max  Tokputz,  H.  D.,  New  York. 
(Medical  Record,  Mar.  14, 1914-) 

The  Hawthorne  School,  the  first  reformatory  for  Jewish  boys, 
received  the  first  boy  on  April  25,  1907,  and  at  the  end  of  1912  had 
imder  its  supervision  316  boys  from  8  to  16  years  of  age. 

After  their  commitment  to  the  Hawthorne  School  by  the  judge 
of  the  juvenile  court,  the  boys  are  examined  with  special  reference 
to  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat,  as  well  as  to  their  general  condition, 
and  are  also  vaccinated.  In  addition  to  this  preliminary  examina- 
tion the  boys,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  board  of  estimate  and 
apportionment,  are  examined  twice  a  year.  The  special  care  of  the 
ear,  nose,  and  throat  has  been  iutrusted  to  me.  Here  I  have  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  most  prevalent  affections — adenoids 
and  hypertrophied  tonsils. 

In  summing  up  all  500  examinations,  351  cases  were  diseased,  of 
which  106,  or  21^  per  cent,  had  enlarged  tonsils;  89,  or  17^  per 
cent,  adenoids;  and  116,  or  23^  per  cent,  were  combined  cases; 
of  these,  292,  or  58f  per  cent,  required  operation,  23  refused  it,  and 
74  were  operated  upon;  149,  nearly  30  per  cent,  were  normal.  There 
were  different  degrees  in  size  and  disease  of  adenoids;  different  forms, 
diffuse  and  lumpy;  different  consistencies,  soft  and  hard.  The 
faucial  tonsils  also  showed  differences  in  size  and  consistency. 

Girard  CoUege,  of  Philadelphia,  is  the  only  other  institution  in  the 
United  States  besides  the  Hawthorne  School  at  which  throat  opera- 
tions have  been  performed  on  a  large  scale.  Among  1,500  boys  of 
from  7  to  17  years  of  age,  tonsil  and  adenoid  operations  were  advised 
in  152  cases,  hypertrophy  of  tonsils  was  under  observation  in  124 
cases;  operations  for  deformities  of  septum  advised  in  25  cases; 
catarrhal  and  inflammatory  conditions  were  recommended  for 
treatment  in  89  cases;  125  operations  for  the  removal  of  tonsils 
were  performed  imder  general  anesthesia  by  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Gibb. 

Examinations  of  the  nose  and  throat  in  any  institution  are  useless 
unless  they  are  systematically  followed  by  the  necessary^peration. 
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and  I  claim  that  the  removal  of  all  faulty  conditions  of  the  nose  and 
throat  will  place  any  institution  on  a  more  wholesome,  nay,  even 
on  a  well  protected  sanitary  base.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  condition  of  the  Hawthorne  School  at  the 
end  of  1912  was  the  remarkable  improvement  of  its  entire  sanitary' 
state,  which  was  the  direct  result  of  the  large  number  of  operations 
in  1911.  This  proves  not  only  the  importance  of  this  treatment 
for  the  Hawthorne  School,  but  also  the  advisability  of  making  it  a 
part  of  the  program  of  every  juvenile  reformatory. 


A  REVIEW  AND  THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  TONSH.  OPERATION. 


We  have  spoken  of  the  beginning  of  tonsil  surgery  when  the  finger 
was  used,  we  have  noted  the  progress  and  changes  through  the 
himdred  years  when  the  tonsillotome  was  the  popular  instrument, 
and  we  were  satisfied  with  excising  the  protruding  portion  of  the 
hypertrophied  tonsil  down  through  the  past  decade  when  the  pen- 
dulimx  swung  to  the  extreme,  and  we  attempted  to  do  tonsillectomies 
on  every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  happened  to  come  our  way. 
Now  there  is  a  reaction,  the  pendulum  is  swinging  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  there  is  a  feeling  among  many  of  our  best  men  that  too 
many  tonsils  are  being  removed. 

The  tonsil  becomes  pathologic  only  when  its  presence  injures  the 
individual,  either  locally  or  generally,  not  because  someone  discovers 
a  pair  of  tonsils  in  that  throat.  By  the  age  of  12  to  14  years  the 
tonsil  has  completely  disappeared  or  shows  as  a  hypertrophied  or 
cicatricial  mass  between  the  pillars.  Any  tonsil  which  is  visible  to 
any  marked  degree  later  than  this  may  be  considered  as  a  morbid 
growth  due  to  disease  and  should  be  removed. 

Until  very  recently  tonsils  were  judged  by  their  size  only,  although 
we  know  full  well  that  the  submerged  tonsil,  which  may  be  quite 
small,  is  "more  liable  to  be  doing  harm  than  the  large,  discrete  tonsil. 
When  examining  a  throat,  it  does  not  suffice  to  glance  at  the  tonsils. 
The  anterior  pillars  must  be  pushed  back  and  the  tonsil  lifted  from 
its  bed,  and  in  many  cases  the  tonsil  must  be  palpated. 

I  wish  most  emphatically  to  go  on  record  regarding  one  phase 
of  the  tonsil.  Children  who  do  not  present  symptoms  of  obstructed 
breathing  and  who  have  not  had  any  tonsillar  disease  should  be 
left  alone.  Every  tonsil  that  comes  to  us  "is  not  grist  for  our  mill. 
Remember  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  large  or  small  tonsils,  but  a 
question  of  their  condition. 

It  is  inmiaterial  whether  you  use  one  instrument  or  ten  in  the 
removal  of  a  tonsil.    The  point  of  main  interest  is  that^ihe  operation 


Sherman  E.  Wright,  M .  D.,  ParUand,  Oreg. 
iNorihwett  Medidne,  November,  1915.) 
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shall  result  in  a  complete  removal  of  all  the  tonsillar  tissue  with  the 
least  amoimt  of  traumatism  to  the  pillars. 

A  perfect  anesthesia  is  not  only  essential  to  good  tonsil  surgery, 
but  I  believe  we  may  go  even  further  and  say  that  perfect  throat 
surgery  is  impossible  without  perfect  anesthesia.  Therefore,  great 
care  should  be  exercised  in  choosing  the  anesthetist  for  cases  of 
throat  surgery. 

WHAT  RELATION,  IF  AITT,  HAVE  THE  FAUCIAL  TONSILS  TO 
PULMONARY  TUBERCULOSIS? 

E.  Flitcheb  Inoals,  If.  D.,  Chicago. 
iJoumal  of  the  American  Medical  AttociaUon,  July  li,  19  IS.)  ■ 

I  have  in  my  files  of  histories  of  private  patients  over  25,000 
carefully  kept  records,  more  than  10  per  cent  of  which  are  of  tuber- 
culosis. In  these  cases  careful  examinations  were  made  of  the  nose 
and  throat,  as  well  as  of  the  chest,  and  the  histories  were  carefully 
taken,  for  heredity,  previous  diseases,  enlarged  lymph  nodes,  general 
condition  at  the  time  of  the  examination,  and  indeed  everything 
that  might  have  any  bearing  on  the  origin  or  course  of  the  disease. 
Dr,  W.  S.  Bracken,  one  of  my  associates,  employing  all  his  spare 
time  for  several  months  and  assisted  by  some  of  the  other  physicians 
in  my  oflBice,  has  gone  over  these  records  carefully  and  analyzed 
the  foldings  with  a  view  to  discover,  if  possible,  a  relation  between 
the  tonsils  and  laryngeal  or  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

He  took  at  random  100  cases  (with  no  selection  except  to  assure 
himself  that  the  blanks  had  been  thoroughly  filled  out),  thus  giving 
a  fair  average  of  the  whole.  From  the  records  of  nontuberculosis 
patients  who  consulted  me  for  various  diseases  having  no  relation 
to  tuberculosis,  such  as  functional  and  organic  diseases  of  the  heart, 
asthma,  simple  bronchitis,  pleurodynia,  emphysema,  pharyngitis, 
rhinitis,  and  laryngitis,  he  took  at  random  100  other  records  for 
control,  thus  making  a  fair  analysis  of  my  case  records  of  about 
25,000  different  private  patients.  These  records  are  fax  and  away 
more  complete  and  accurate  than  those  of  hospital  patients.  His 
analysis  shows  that  26  per  cent  of  the  tuberculosis  patients  had 
some  macroscopic  change  in  the  tonsils  varying  from  slight  enlarge- 
ment to  marked  hypertrophy,  ulceration,  or  other  evidence  of  dis- 
ease. In  only  4  per  cent  was  there  any  record  of  cervical  adenitis, 
and  in  only  one  of  these  was  there  any  change  in  the  tonsils,  which 
were  noted  in  that  case  to  be  slightly  enlarged. 

Among  the  control  cases,  46  per  cent  of  the  patients  had  enlarge- 
ment or  other  evidence  of  disease  of  the  tonsils,  nearly  twice  as 
many  as  in  tuberculosis  cases;  and  not  one  of  them  had  cervical 
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Adenitis.  So  far  as  th^se  records  go  they  show  that  affections 
of  the  tonsils  are  much  more  frequent  among  nontuberculosis 
than  itmong  tuberculosis  patients;  but  that  cervical  adenitis, 
while  comparatively  infrequent  (4  per  cent  only)  m  tuboroulosis 
patients,  is  mnch  l^ss  comn&on  in  nontubereulosis  patients*  It 
is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  to  find  that  in  only  one  of  the 
cases  of  cervical  adenitis  was  there  even  the  slightest  evi- 
dence of  disease  of  the  tonsils.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  it  was 
quite  commonly  believed  that  disease  of  the  toosite  was  a  frequent 
cause  of  pulmonary  tuberculoBis;  but  subsequent  research  appears 
to  have  proved  that  tubercle  bacilli  may  enter  and  pass  through  the 
tonsils  and  cause  disease  of  the  cervical  lymph  nodes,  while  the- 
tonsils  themselves  may  escape  all  injury;  and  this  research  has 
also  shown  that  there  is  m>  direct  connection  between  the  c^-vical 
lymph  nodes  and  the  pulmonary  lymphatics,  and,  therefore,  iiiBt 
involvement  of  the  lungs  associated  with  cervi^d  adenitis  must  be 
a  syst^ic  infection  rather  than  a  residt  of  the  disease  of  the 
lymphatk& 

From  a  thorou^  study  ol  the  literature  and  fiiom  an  examination 
of  my  jecordfl  I  am  forced  to  accept  as  correct  the  consensus  of 
opinion,  which  now  fuUy  sustains  the  personal  views  of  Jonathan 
Wright,  who  wrote  me  in  Novembesr,  1912,  saying:  ^*To  tell  the 
truth,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  relation  between  the  tonsils 
and  pulnuHiary  tubercsulosis/' 


Hn^ntOifUIKD  TOJrSILS  mTEREERING  WITH  THE  ACTIOIf  OF  THE 
PALATE  AND  CAtTSING  DEFECTIVE  SPEECH. 

G.  HxroHOK-iCAfUSN,  M.  D.,  Philadelpauft. 

One  of  the  many  objections  offered  to  the  removal  of  the  faucial 
tonsils  is  the  fact  ttat  the  operation  is  Uable  to  be  injurioxis  to  the 
voice  and  speech,  but  little  reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that 
both  the  voice  and  speech  may  be  impaired  by  not  -doing  the  opera- 
tion or  by  leaving  the  tonsils  intact. 

I  have  previously  called  attention  to  the  effect  upon  the  palate  of 
hypertrophied  and  degenerated  tonsillar  masses,  the  larger  ones_,  by 
reason  of  their  bulk  and  consequent  pressure  upon  the  pillars,  inter- 
fering with  the  action  of  the  palate,  and  the  smaller  degenerated  and 
catarrhal  masses,  by  reason  of  their  sepsis  and  by  the  spread  of 
their  infection,  appearing  to  so  obtund  the  nervous  mechanism  of  the 
palate  as  to  cause  a  sluggish  or  paretic  action  of  its  muscles. 

The  effect  upon  the  speech  is  similar  to  that  of  insufficiency  of  the 
palate  from  other  causes,  such  as  a  cleft  palate  or  other  forms  of 
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My  practice  is  to  do  a  complete  tonsillectomy  only  in  those  cases  in 
which  there  is  a  marked  d^enerative  and  catarrhal  condition  of  the 
tonsils,  with  thickening  of  the  plica  and  capsule  generally;  but  in 
those  cases  in  which  there  is  mere  hjrpertrophy  of  the  tonsillar  masses 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  more  or  less  thorough  removal  of  the  ton- 
sillar tissue  only,  leaving  the  capsule  intact,  although  the  more 
difficult,  is  the  more  desirable  operation  so  far  as  the  speech  and  voice 
are  concerned,  because  the  resultant  motiUty  of  the  palate  is  better 
than  it  is  in  those  cases  following  complete  extracapsular  tonsillec- 
tomy, in  which  we  are  liable  to  have  cicatricial  adhesions  and  con- 
tractions. This,  however,  is  a  subject  for  discussion,  and  a  most 
interesting  one,  because  it  includes  the  whole  question  of  so-called 
tonsillotomy  versus  tonsillectomy. 


WHY  DOBS  THE  OPBRATIOH  FOR  RSMOVAL  OF  ADENOIDS 
FREQUENTLY  FAIL  TO  RELIEVE  MOUTH  BREATHING? 

n.  M.  McClanahak,  M.  D.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
(ArdUvet  of  Pediatrics,  October,  WIS.) 

The  lay  public  has  been  taught  that  mouth  breathing  in  children 
means  the  presence  of  adenoids,  nothing  more,  and  that  certain 
relief  will  follow  an  operation  for  their  ablation.  This  opinion  pre- 
vails largely  among  members  of  the  medical  profession,  and  imtU 
begioning  this  study  that  was  the  beUef  of  the  writer.  For  many 
years  I  had  noticed  that  the  degree  of  relief  from  mouth  breathing 
following  adenoidectomy  varied  greatly  in  diflferent  cases — in  some 
very  slight,  and  in  others  prompt  and  decided.  The  following  inci- 
dent attracted  my  attention.  On  the  1st  of  August,  1909, 1  operated 
upon  a  boy  8  years  old  for  adenoids.  There  was  slight  if  any  rehef 
from  the  mouth  breathing.  Because  the  operation  failed  to  give 
rehef,  the  mother  refused  to  pay  the  bill.  While  the  mother^s  con- 
tention was  correct,  I  was  satisfied  that  the  operation  was  thorough, 
that)  the  vault  of  the  pharynx  was  free  from  adenoids,  and  that  the 
failure  was  not  due  to  any  fault  of  mine.  To  satisfy  myself  and  to 
determine  if  possible  the  reason  for  the  failure,  I  b^an  a  study  of  the 
effect  of  this  operation  in  children  coming  under  my  observation,  not 
only  cases  upon  whom  I  had  operated,  but  all  who  had  received  the 
operation. 

I  have  examined  52  children  who  had  been  operated  upon  for  the 
removal  of  adenoids.  I  am  not  able  to  give  in  all  cases  the  date  of 
the  operation.  These  children  ranged  in  age  from  6  to  12  years.  I 
purposely  excluded  all  cases  under  the  age  of  6  years.  Twenty-eight 
were  girls  and  24  were  boys.  There  were  more  girls  than  boys  for  the 
reason  that  many  of  the  girls  were  operated  upon  for  the  cosmetic 
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effect.  Including  my  own  cases,  the  operation  had  been  performed  by 
eight  physicians.  Four  of  these  are  personally  known  to  me  to  b^ 
competent  operators,  men  whose  practice  is  limited  to  the  nose  and 
throat.  I  emphasize  this  point  because  the  failure  to  rejieure  movth 
breathing  is  often  attributed  to  the  lack  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
operator.  Almost  without  exception  I  found  that  the  mother  was 
disposed  to  criticize  the  operator  in  all  the  cases  where  the  i^esult  was 
not  satisfactory. 

In  24  of  the  cases  the  operation  was  a  failure  in  so  far  as  nasal 
inspiration  was  concerned.  Three  of  these  cases  had  been  subjected 
to  two  operations  and  one  had  been  operated  upon  three  times,  in 
each  case  by  a  different  surgeon.  In  20  of  these  24  cases  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  faUure  to  relieve  mouth  breathing  was  not  due  to  faulty 
technique  upon  the  part  of  the  operator  or  to  recurrence  of  the 
adenoids,  but  to  anatomic  conditions  in  the  superior  maxilla.  In  the 
other  four  there  were  adenoids  in  the  vault  of  the  pharynx  at  the 
time  of  my  examination,  due  either  to  recurrence  or  faulty  technique. 
In  these  cases  mouth  breathing  was  due  to  obstruction  in  the  pharynx 
and  not  to  defective  development.  In  6  of  the  24  cases  there  was 
d^dded  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils,  but  I  do  not  believe  these  caused 
the  moxi  th  breathing.  However,  I  may  say  in  passing  that  the  history 
was  that  aU  of  these  children  snored  during  sleep.  In  aU  of  the  24 
cases  there  was  bad  coaptation  of  the  teeth,  as  well  as  distinct  evi- 
dence of  the  maldevelopment  of  the  superior  maxilla  and  the  other 
bones  in  intimate  relation  to  it,  namely,  the  vomer,  palatine,  and 
turbilial  bones.  The  type  of  malformation  in  20  of  the  24  cases  was 
as  follows:  The  hard  palate  was  deep  and  either  circular  or  angular. 
There  was  retraction  of  the  mandible,  due  to  its  being  drawn  down- 
ward and  backward,  and  consequent  apparent  lengthening  and  actual 
narrowing  of  the  superior  maxilla,  and  in  all  of  this  number  the  upper 
hp  appeared  short  and  could  be  brought  in  coaptation  with  the  lower 
lip  only  by  a  strong  muscular  effort.  This  is  the  typical  so-called 
adenoid  face,  but  the  appearance  is  due  to  defective  development  of 
the  upper  jaw. 

As  a  result  of  this  brief  study  the  writer  is  entirely  convinced  that 
it  is  possible  to  determine  in  advance  whether  or  not  relief  from 
mouth  breathing  will  result  from  the  operation  of  adenoidectomy. 
In  a  number  of  recent  cases  upon  whom  I  have  operated,  and  cases 
operated  upon  by  other  physicians  whom  I  had  examined,  I  have 
been  able  to  say  in  advance  whether  or  not  the  operation  would  give 
rehef  to  the  mouth  breathing,  and  this  opinion  has  been  verified  by 
an  examination  of  the  case  after  the  operation.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  saying  that  children  with  defective  coaptation  of  the 
teeth  should  be  deprived  of  an  operation  if  adenoids  are  present. 
There  are  other  vaUd  reasons  for  their  removal  aside  ,irom  mouth 
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bpeathing,  but  in  this  class  of  cases  the  operation  should  be  the  pre- 
liminary step  in  the  treatment,  and  in  justice  to  these  children  the 
parents  should  be  informed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  deformity  and  of 
the  probability  of  relief  by  proper  treatment  from  an  orthodontist. 


WHY  IS  NASAL  CATARRH  SO  PREVALENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES? 

Wolff  Freitdenthal,  M.  D.,  New  York. 
{New  ybrfc  MediealJoumal,  Jan.  5, 1914-) 

It  is  proved  that  dry  air,  if  inhaled,  will  become  saturated  in  the 
nose  and  nfisopharynx — that  is  to  say,  the  drier  the  air  we  inhale  the 
more  moisture  will  be  given  off  by  the  nose  and  nasopharynx.  The 
work  of  these  organs  will  be  so  much  greater  with  every  particle  of 
air  we  inhale.  How  long  the  mucous  membrane  of  these  parts  will 
be  able  to  furnish  the  necessary  water  supply  will  only,  therefore,  be 
a  question  of  time.  Consequently,  we  will,  sooner  or  later,  reach  that 
point  where  the  mucous  membranes  of  these  parts  will  be  as  dry  as  a 
well  in  summer.  This  will  occur,  for  example,  in  very  cold  weather, 
only  temporarily  in  perfectly  healthy  persons,  or  permanently,  as  we 
see  it  in  so  many  thousands  of  cases,  in  pathological  conditions. 

Thus,  a  dry  rhinitis  or  rhinopharyngitis  develops,  and  I  could 
experimentally  produce  the  same  conditions  in  anyone  of  you  under 
like  surrounding.  This  state  of  the  nasal  mucosa  makes  it  often 
appear  as  though  the  patient  had  a  coryza.  For  example,  if  he  gp^ 
out  in  winter,  his  nose  will  discharge  because  the  mucosa  is  imable  to 
absorb  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  as  its  surface  is  either  dried 
up  or  covered  with  scabs.  On  the  other  hand,  every  mechanical 
irritation  will  produce  running  of  the  nose  or  sneezing  much  more 
easily  than  in  normal  conditions,  since  the  great  protection  of  the  nose, 
the  epithehum,  is  gone.  These  symptoms  often  lead  to  a  wrong 
diagnosis,  and  the  patient  is  treated  for  an  acute  cold  when  he  has 
nothing  but  a  chronic  rhinitis,  for  which  just  the  contrary  treatment 
is  indicated. 

As  most  of  us  are  exposed  to  this  excessively  dry  atmosphere  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  it  is  evident  that  the  lack  of  hmnidity  is  the 
greatest  factor  in  producing  nasal  and  postnasal  catarrh,  with  all  its 
sequelae.  To  the  last-mentioned  class  belong,  among  others,  the 
granulations  or  vegetations  in  the  vault  of  the  pharynx,  etc. — this 
only  apropos. 

But  there  are  other  etiological  factors  to  be  mentioned  here,  dust, 
for  example,  and  that  may  include  all  other  mechanical  or  chemical 
irritations  and  repeated  attacks  of  acute  coryza,  due  to  a  "cold.'' 

Ihi8t^—I  hope  you  will  be  convinced  from  the  foregoing  remarks 
that  dust  does  not  play  that  important  r61e  in  the  etiology  pi  catarrh 
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which  was  attributed  to  it  by  many  writers  30  years  ago.  But  just 
walk  down  our  avenues  on  a  windy  day  and  you  will  be  convinced  that 
it  has  some  very  pernicious  effects.  The  dust  developed  in  our  city 
from  the  dry  sweeping  of  the  streets,  from  the  tearing  down  of  build- 
ings, from  the  upheaval  of  roads,  from  the  automobiles,  from  the 
dumping  of  ashes  into  uncovered  ash  carts,  etc.,  all  these  remind  one 
of  a  government  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  not  of  a  civilized  city  of  the 
twentieth  century.  A  period  of  long  drought  in  our  dust-laden  town 
is  a  calamity  in  winter  or  summer.  Rain  and  snow  are  blessings  that 
not  only  clear  our  streets,  but  our  upper  air  tracts  as  well.  Dust  plays 
some  r6le  in  producing  catarrhal  conditions  of  the  nose  ;  added  to  the 
lack  of  humidity,  it  becomes  an  important  etiological  factor.  We 
omit  here  the  other  ill  effects  dust  has  on  the  organism. 

Colds. — ^Is  there  really  such  a  thing  as  the  catching  of  a  cold  with- 
out an  infection?  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  there  is.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  word  ''cold''  has  been  and  still  is  so  very  much 
abused  by  physicians  and  laymen,  I  can  not  beUeve  that  every  coryza 
is  of  an  infectious  or  contagious  nature,  and  I  shall  never  give  my 
consent  to  the  demand  that  every  person  who  sneezes  should  be 
isolated  and  treated  hke  a  person  dangerous  to  the  community.  That 
is  what  some  overzealous  medical  men  are  advocating.  True,  there 
is  an  infectious  coryza,  especially  of  grippal  origin;  If  one  child  in  a 
family  is  stricken  with  influenza  you  will  isolate  it,  whether  it  sneezes 
or  not.  In  such  a  case  the  coryza  is  only  the  forerunner  or  herald  of 
a  general  infection.  On  the  other  hand,  take  the  following  imaginary 
example:  You  suddenly  expose  several  persons  who  were  overheated 
to  a  low  temperature  and  a  strong  current  of  air.  One  person  will 
start  in  to  sneeze;  another  will  have  an  acute  otitis;  a  third,  an  irri- 
tation of  the  bladder;  a  fourth,  diarrhea;  and  in  the  fifth  may  develop 
a  facial  paralysis.  Will  any  sensible  person  conclude  that  these  five 
persons  were  affected  simultaneously  by  the  same  bacillus  in  such 
different  ways?  And  yet  that  is  what  some  men  try  to  make  us 
beheve.  Is  it  not  more  credible  that  an  exposure  to  the  incl^nency 
of  the  weather  struck  every  one  of  these  five  persons  at  his  locus  minoris 
resistentise?  Can  anyone  convince  you  that  a  man  who  commences  to 
sneeze  after  walking  barefoot  through  his  room  caught  an  infection  ? 
Indeed  not.  These  cases  are  as  plain  as  they  can  be,  but  not  so  their 
treatment. 

Let  me  insert  here  a  httle  humoral  pathology  for  your  considera- 
tion. It  is  not  always  the  quantity  of  garments  worn  nor  the  lack  of 
them,  nor  is  it  always  the  strength  of  a  draft  nor  the  current  of  air  that 
counts  in  the  production  of  these  colds.  Of  much  greater  importance 
is  the  condition  your  entire  organism  is  in  at  the  time  of  exposure. 
For  example,  while  bathing,  rowing,  running,  etc.,  a  person  is  in  a  state 
of  constant  and  laborious  activity,  thereby  setting  in  play  thoae  pro- 
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cesses  by  which  animal  heat  is  generated.  This  causes  a  Yasomotor 
reaction  that  will  protect  the  organism  for  quite  some  time,  and  in 
such  a  stata  you  may  expose  yourself  much  more  than  when  little  heat 
had  been  produced  and  that  without  harm. 

The  therapy  of  these  affections  lies  in  their  prevention.  To  prevent 
a  coryza  and  other  "colds"  means  restoration  of  the  function  of  the 
skin  to  its  normal  physiological  action.  The  skin  is  the  one  organ 
above  all  that  ought  to  protect  us  against  aU  thermal  and  climatic 
influences,  but  in  this  age  it  has  been,  so  to  speak,  put  out  of  commis- 
sion. Our  garments  are  so  manifold  that  in  naany  instances  they  do 
not  allow  the  air  to  penetrate  to  our  skin,  and  the  latter  loses  its 
function:  consequently,  a  little  change  in  temperature,  a  little  rain 
or  draft,  will  upset  the  equilibriiun  of  most  persons,  and  they  will 
present  a  coryza  or  some  other  form  of  cold."  The  fear  of  "  catching 
cold"  is  so  paramount  with  many  persons  that  they  consider  them- 
selves wise  in  wearing  too  many  garments,  as  a  means  of  protection. 
When  winter  arrives,  whether  it  be  a  cold  season  or  not,  people, 
whether  healthy  or  not,  wear  fur  coats;  they  wear  skirts  and  under- 
skirts, then,  vests,  coats,  and  overcoats,  sweaters,  and  sometimes 
rubber  coats,  to  be  sure  that  they  are  dressed  "air-tight"  or  "water- 
proof." 

The  same  fear  prevails  in  regard  to  fresh  air.  Many  people  do  not 
dare  to  go  out  if  the  wind  blows,  or  if,  perchance,  it  rains.  The  chil- 
dren are  not  sent  out  until  their  fond  mammas,  nurses,  or  fraulerns 
are  convinced  that  no  rain  or  snow  is  likely  to  fall;  and  if  a  child  sb 
reared  is*  accidentally  caught  in  a  shower  and  takes  cold,  the  mother 
reproaches  herself  for  carelessness,  not  realizing  that  it  is  the  whole 
system  of  former  coddling  that  is  to  blame. 

People  speak  of  the  hardening  effect  of  cold  baths.  Very  true;  I 
reconamend  them  myself.  But  we  can  be  exposed  to  a  cold  bath  or  a 
cold  douche  for  only  a  minutes,  while  we  might  use  the  fresh  air 
for  hours  of  each  day.  By  bringing  the  fresh  air  in  contact  with  the 
body  the  process  of  hardening  will  be  much  more  effective  than  by  the 
use  of  cold  baths  alone. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

1,  In  order  to  lessen  the  great  prevalence  of  catarrh,  our  systems 
of  heating  should  be  changed  so  as  to  allow  much  more  moisture  to 
evaporate  in  each  living  room.  That  is  especially  important  in 
schools  or  meeting  halls  of  every  kind — churches,  theaters,  concert 
or  lecture  rooms,  and  assembly  rooms  of  every  kind.  A  pail  of  water 
in  front  of  the  heater  is  ineffective.  We  have  to  employ  other  means 
in  order  to  overcome  the  deficient  humidity  indoors. 

2.  In  order  to  prevent  colds  we  have  to  limit  the  amount  of 
garmeatewom.  oytized  by  GoOgk 
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3.  Exposure  to  drafts,  rain,  snow,  and  all  inclemencies  of  the 
weather  ought  to  be  practiced  by  the  youth  in  order  to  prevent  the 
most  preventable  of  all  diseases — colds.  - 


PREVENTABLE  DEAFNESS. 

WiLUAM  HiBBS  TOMLINSON,  M.  D.,  ItutructOT  in  Diseases  qfihe  Ear,  PolycUi^c  JBospitaJ,  Pkdadeiphia. 

{Medical  Record,  Sept.  27, 1913.) 

Summary. — (1)  Middle-ear  deafness  comprises  about  80  to  90  per 
cent  of  all  forms  of  deafness.  (2)  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  cases  of 
middle^ear  deafness  have  their  origin  in  inflammatory  conditions  of 
the  nasopharynx,  with  extension  to  the  ear  by  way  of  the  Eustachian 
tube.  (3)  Adenoid  tissue  in  the  epipharynx  is  the  most  frequent 
predisposing '  cause  of  middle-ear  disease.  (4)  Systematic  aural 
examination  in  adenoid  cases  disclosed  the  fact  that  a  high  percentage, 
probably  75  per  cent,  have  some  grade  of  ear  involvement.  (5)  The 
findings  of  routine  ear  examination  in  children  with  adenoids  confirms 
us  in  the  behef  that  many  cases  of  middle-ear  deafness  first  noticed 
in  adult  life  have  their  origin  in  inflammatory  conditions  of  the 
nasopharynx,  dating  from  childhood.  (6)  The  milder  acute  forms 
of  catarrhal  otitis  should  receive  appropriate  treatment,  for  if 
imtreated  they  are  liable  to  assume  the  chronic  form.  (7)  Routine 
treatment  of  chronic  catarrhal  deafness  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
More  careful  work  is  necessary  if  the  best  results  possible  are  to  be 
secured.  (8)  This  is  an  age  of  preventive  medicine.  Possibly  in  no 
other  field  is  there  better  opportunity  than  in  the  prevention  of 
chronic  middle-ear  disease  and  its  deafness. 


SOME  IMPORTANT  FACTORS  IN  THE  CONSERVATION  OF  HEARING. 

C.  M.  Habris,  M.  p.,  OphihalTnologist  and  Otoloffist  to  Concmaugh  VaUey  Memorial  Hospital,  Johnstown,  Pa, 

(Medical  Record,  Mar.  H,  19 U.) 

Diseases  of  the  ear  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three  classes — those 
affecting  the  parts  concerned  in  the  conduction  of  sound,  those  affect- 
ing the  perceptive  mechanism,  and  those  acting  on  both.  The  exter- 
nal ear,  external  auditory  canal,  membrana  tympani.  Eustachian 
tube,  middle  ear  with  its  contained  ossicles  and  attachments,  and  the 
cells  found  in  the  mastoid  process,  are  all  of  service  in  the  conduction 
of  sound  from  the  outer  atmosphere.  Lesions  in  any  one  or  more  qf 
these  parts  deserve  attention  on  accoimt  of  the  primary  or  secondary 
effect  they  may  have  on  hearing. 

Sound  waves  are  collected  by  the  external  ear,  pass  through  the 
canal  to  the  membrana  tympani,  causing  it  to  vibrate.  .  These 
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vibrations  axe  then  carried  by  means  of  the  ossicles  to  the  membrane 
filling  in  the  oval  window,  which  transmits  them  to  the  fluids  and 
nerve  endings  of  the  internal  ear. 

Malformations  or  injuries  of  the  external  ear  or  canal  should,  if 
possible,  be  corrected  with  little  delay.  Plastic  surgery  may  correct 
a  deformed  or  injured  auricle  and  even  atresia  of  the  bony  canal. 
Tumors  and  inflammations  deserve  attention.  Impaction  of  ceru- 
men and  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  are  important  on  account,  not 
only  of  obstruction  and  disordered  hearing,  but  of  the  local  irritation 
and  even  ulceration  which  may  ensue,  the  membrana  tympani 
frequently  suffering  injuries.  Eczema  of  the  canal  may  be  caused 
by  otorrhea,  but  in  some  instances  no  local  cause  is  apparent. 
Scratching  the  parts  with  objects  like  toothpicks  and  hairpins  can 
only  do  harm.  Early  treatment  can  accomplish  much  in  relieving 
this  irritating  affection. 

The  membrana  tympani  is  sometimes  the  subject  of  direct  violence 
by  penetrating  objects  and  may  be  ruptured  by  the  impact  of  air 
produced  by  explosions,  the  slap  of  a  hand,  etc.  The  practice  of 
boxing  ears  should  be  condemned  on  this  accoimt.  Careful  aseptic 
treatq^ent  after  such  an  occurrence  will  promote  healing  and  prevent 
infection  of  the  middle  ear.  The  ossicles  and  internal  ear  may  al30 
share  in  injuries  to  the  membrana  tympani. 

In  considering  the  diseases  of  the  middle  ear,  one  is  justified  in 
saying  that  nearly  all  of  them  originate  in  the  nose  and  throat;  and 
further,  anything  which  prevents  proper  physiological  breathing  is 
very  apt  to  be  a  contributing  cause.  Ciliated  membrane  containing 
mucous  glands  lines  the  nose,  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  anterior  part 
of  the  middle  ear.  From  that  point  to  the  limits  of  the  mastoid  cells, 
the  mucous  glands  are  absent;  in  this  respect  resembling  the  lining  of 
the  accessory  sinuses  of  the  nose,  which  is  virtually  an  endosteum. 
This  may  explain  the  vulnerability  of  the  mastoid  to  infection. 

In  my  experience  I  have  usually  foimd  chronic  rhinitis  in  its  varied 
forms  to  be  secondary  to  diseased  faucial  or  pharyngeal  tonsils,  sinus 
disease,  and  exostoses  and  deviations  of  the  septum.  Disordered 
turbinates  are  often  only  symptomatic.  Obstructive  tonsils  not  only 
cause  poor  nasal  breathing,  but  tend  to  perpetuate  it  through  mouth 
breathing.  When  the  mouth  hangs  open,  muscular  action  is  not  such 
as  to  cause  the  oral  and  nasal  bones  to  spread,  which  produces  a 
narrow  face  with  corresponding  nasal  fossae  and  a  deflected  septum. 
Obstructive  elements  of  any  consequence  affect  proper  breathing,  and 
while  one  impaired  breath  coimts  for  little,  many  may  coimt  for  much. 
The  vascular  control  in  the  mucous  membranes  becomes  affected,  and 
this  in  a  short  time  brings  about  derangement  of  the  mucous  secretion 
associated  with  swelling.  Finally,  the  so-called  catarrhal  inflamma- 
tion becomes  demonstrable  with  its  various  objective  and  subjective 
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symptoms.  When  the  nasopharyngeal  membrane  becomes  disor- 
dered as  described,  pathc^nic  germs,  which  we  always  have  with  ns, 
find  an  inviting  field,  and  successive  attacks  of  acute  rhi^^tis  occur, 
adding  fuel  to  the  chronic  process.  It  can  weE  be  claimed  that  cojds 
occur  only  when  our  nasal  membranes  are  nonresistant,  be  it  due  to 
local  or  general  causes.  The  Eustachian  tube  is  virtually  a  part  of 
the  nasopharynx  and  is  commonly  involved  when  the  previously 
described  acute  or  chronic  inflammatory  lesions  are  present.  This 
tube  is  but  1^  inches  long,  and  its  sides  are  aknost  in  contact  at  one 
point.  Instead  of  the  middle  ear  being  normally  ventilated,,  with 
consequent  suitable  adjustment  of  the  vibrating  structures,  a  partial 
vacuum  is  created  by  the  tubal  obstruction,  thus  deranging  the 
function  of  the  entire  ear. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  a  diseased  f  aucial  or  pharyngeal  tonsil, 
with  or  without  the  nasal  changes  to  which  I  have  alluded,  frequently 
causes  much  chronic  inflammatory  change  in  the  middle  ear  and  tube, 
especially  when  adenoid  tissue  partly  sxuTOtmds  the  tubal  orifice. 

Acute  nonpurulent  tubo-tympanic  inflammation  is  very  apt  to  com- 
plicate the  ordinary  cold,  the  symptoms  being  diminished  hearing,  a 
swollen  stuffy  feeling  about  the  tubes  and  ears,  possibly  associated 
with  tiimitus  or  slight  pain.  Such  a  process  often  becomes  subacute, 
lasting  for  several  weeks.  Local  and  general  treatment  is  of  great 
importance,  as  each  attack  does  some  damage  and  may  be  one  of  the 
stepping  stones  to  chronic  deafness.  Successive  attacks  should  lead 
us  to  seek  some  local  or  general  cause.  In  chronic  nonpurulent  tubo- 
tympanic  disease  hypertrophy,  atrophy,  calcification  of  the  soft  parts 
-^^th  ankylosis  of  the  ossicles  may  occur,  and  owing  to  the  inaccessi- 
bility of  the  parts,  thorough  success  in  treatment  is  imknown.  I  have 
already  indicated  the  importance  of  intelligent  nasal  and  pharyngeal 
surgery  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  ear  disease.  The  term  surgery 
is  here  used,  as  some  corrective  operation  should  not  uncommonly 
precede  local  or  general  treatment.  While  I  have  nothing  but  com- 
mendation for  the  well-performed  tonsil  and  adengid  operations  in 
properly  selected  cases,  I  feel  free  to  predict  that  within  a  few  years 
otologists  will  be  confronted  with  some  more  or  less  obscure  and  irre- 
mediable tubal  disorders  directly  due  to  impaired  action  of  the  tensor 
palati  and  levator  palati  muscles  which  normally  dilate  and  contract 
the  tube  in  addition  to  aiding  in  speaking,  swallowing,  and  breathing 
through  their  insertion  in  the  velum  palati.  Reckless  and  inefficient 
operating,  which  is  all  too  common,  brings  about  actual  muscular 
destruction,  cicatrices,  and  contractiu*es  which  are  bound  to  affect 
physiological  action.  If  every  operator  would  take  the  trouble  to 
study  the  fauces  and  pharyngeal  vault  of  such  cases  subsequent  to 
operation,  he  would  frequently  find  conditions  worthy  of  criticism, 
even  though  the  operation  had  been  well  done. 
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It  has  been  reported  that  nearly  25  per  cent  of  the  patients  attend- 
mg  aural  clinics  are  children  under  14  years  of  age;  of  this  number, 
50  per  cent  are  subjects  of  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  middle 
ear,  arid  t>f  this  portion  10  per  cent  or  more  owe  their  origin  to  the 
exanthemata  of  childhood.  Of  the  cases  of  deafness  in  the  United 
StateS;  27  per  cent  are  said  to  be  due  to  suppurative  middle-ear  dis- 
ease of  childhood.  After  excluding  measles  and  scarlatina,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  95  per  cent  of  all  discharging  ears  in  children  are 
due  to  adenoids,  and  in  the  fevers  mentioned  adenoids  are  usually 
]NredisposLng  causes. 

'  Skillful  attention  early  in  the  course  of  most  of  these  affections 
would  do  much  to  conserve  hearixig.  Many  patients  como  to  us  too 
late,  whereas  a  large  majority  could  have  been  benefited  and  the  dis- 
ease arrested  had  they  come  before  the  development  of  permanent 
damage.  CJontributing  causes  should  be  treated  early,  and  deafness, 
which  is  only  a  symptom,  avoided.  As  much  depends  upon  th^ 
acticHis  of  the  patient  as  on  those  of  the  doctor.  Cordial  cooperation 
is  necessary.  Diet,  hygiene,  sanitation,  personal  habits,  occupation, 
climate,  and  general  health  all  have  a  vital  direct  or  indirect  bearing. 


THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  AUDITORY  ACUITY. 

Wjllteb  a.  WEiis,  M.  D.,  Washington,  J).  C.  . .  . 

.    {Journal  iif  the  Ameriem  MsdkalA99oeitaonf  Sep,  27,191^^^  ' 

Conclusions. — From  this  general  review  of  the  chief  methods  of 
measuring  auditory  acuity,  it  is  very  evident  that,  as  at  present 
employed,  they  fall  very  short  of  the  perfection  greatly  to  be  desired. 
They  are  both  defective  and  deficient;  no  one  of  them  is  equal  to  all 
the  demands  of  a  complete  acoimietry,  and  in  what  they  attempt  they 
are  erroneous  and  easily  lead  to  faulty  interpretations. 

The  difficxilties  with  which  we  have  to  contend  are  of  two  kinds — 
those  which  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  fmiction  being  explored  and 
others  coimected  with  the  various  tests  themselves  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  conducted. 

Strictly  speaking,  we  can  not  really  measure  auditory  sensation  at 
all,  because  it  is  not  a  quantity  divisible  into  equal  imits.  We  arrive 
at  estimation  of  the  power  circuitously,  by  measuring  the  energy 
employed  in  producing  a  given  sensation,  on  the  ground  that  audi- 
tory power  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus. 
We  take  as  the  criterion  or  standard  of  measure  the  lowest  energy 
which  we  find  is  needed  to  produce  just  an  appreciable  perception  of 
sound.  This  we  call  the  liminal  value,  or,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
ear,  the  threshold  of  excitation. 
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As  we  are  obliged  to  depend  on  the  interpretation  and  response  of 
the  subject,  results  will  vary  with  degrees  of  intelligence  and  espe- 
cially of  aptness  and  attention.  In  testing  with  speech,  for  example, 
in  which  case  the  apperceptive  faculties .  play  an  important  r6le, 
education,  training,  and  environment  greatly  influence  the  response. 
Expectation  and  suggestion  are  psychologic  factors  which  may  vitiate 
the  validity  of  tests  othei-wise  carefully  carried  out,  and  in  children  it 
is  necessary  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  fear,  nervousness,  and 
anxiety. 

In  some  recent  experiments  I  have  shown  that  the  ear,  by  being 
continuously  exposed  to  soimds,  readily  shows  fatigue,  which,  of  - 
course,  markedly  lowers  the  threshold  of  excitation.  This  was  found 
to  occur  with  greater  readiness  with  sounds  at  the  two  extremes  of  the 
trial  scale,  but  especially  with  those  of  the  upper  Umit.  It  has  been 
proved  that  general  fatigue  of  the  body  will  lessen  the  acuity  of  the 
senses,  including  that  of  audition. 

With  regard  to  the  tests  themselves,  there  are  many  and  various 
sources  of  error.  These  should  be  well  understood  and  carefully 
borne  in  mind,  if  we  would  avoid  the  fallacies  of  too  implicit  fftith  in 
their  accuracy  and  reliability.  Of  all  the  sources  of  error,  the  one 
which  is  most  carefully  to  be  guarded  against  is  that  of  depending  on 
distance  as  a  reliable  means  of  estimating  soimd  intensity.  In  the 
first  place,  if  there  is  a  relation  existing  at  aU,  it  is  not  a  simple  one,  as 
might  be  inferred  from  the  common  practice  of  expressing  auditory 
acuity  by  a  fraction  in  which  the  normal  hearing  distance  is  taken  as 
a  denominator  and  the  distance  at  which  it  is  heard  as  the  numerator. 

The  fact  is  the  intensity  of  soimd  diminishes  with  distance  geo- 
metrically and  not  arithmetically.  Suppose,  therefore,  a  loud  watch 
which  can  be  heard  normally  at  100  inches  is  heard  at  only  40,  indi- 
vidual hearing  power  is  not  correctly  expressed  as  40  per  cent,  but  as 
16  per  cent;  while  if  the  patient  hears  at  only  30  inches  his  hearing 
acuity,  instead  of  being  30  per  cent,  is  really  reduced  to  9  per  cent. 
But,  imfortimately,  when  distance  is  used  as  a  means  of  arriving  at 
the  intensity  of  the  stimulus,  the  law  of  geometric  diminution  is  upset 
by  other  disturbing  factors.  The  absorption  and  reflection  of  sound 
waves,  the  influence  of  extraneous  noises,  and  the  participation  of  the 
other  ear  in  tests  made  with  loud  soimds,  especially  when  the  latter 
are  of  high  pitch,  may  each,  singly  or  jointly,  upset  all  calculations. 
Errors  flowing  from  such  causes  enter  especially  into  the  commonly 
employed  tests  made  with  the  timing  fork,  the  watch,  the  acoumeter, 
and  speech,  and,  therefore,  seriously  affect  the  validity  of  the  results 
which  are  obtained. 

The  errors  arising  from  the  lack  of  a  imiform  initial  intensity  are 
encountered  in  those  tests  in  which  this  is  depended  on.  It  is  one  of 
the  drawbacks  in  the  use  of  the  human  voice,  the  intensity  of  which 
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cant  be-only  roughly  gauged,  and  differs  even  with  the  choice  of  vowels 
and  their  arrangement,  and  also  in  the  use  of  the  tuning  forfcs,  whose 
intensity  must  be  estimated  by  calculations  that  are  complex  and 
faulty.  'Phe  presence  of  harmonics  is  a  bad  fault  in  many  instruments 
used  in  acoumetry.  They  tend  to  cover  the  fundamental  tones  and 
so  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions. 

Nearly  all  the  tests  which  are  in  general  use  are  open  to  the  objec- 
tion that  they  apply  to  only  limited  portions  of  the  whole  auditory 
field  and  can  not  therefore  be  regarded  as  giving  a  complete  measure 
of  auditory  power.  It  is  this  that  explains  the  observation  which 
has  been  frequently  made  that  a  person  may  seem  to  have  a  good 
hearing  for  the  watch  and  at  the  same  time  have  great  difl&culty  in- 
hearing  speech. 

Tests  used  with  the  idea  of  covering  a  great  part  of  the  auditory, 
field,  including  the  upper  and  lower  limits — the  so-called  qualitative 
tests — are  often  applied  without  regard  to  the  fimction  of  intensity. 
As  I  have  pointed  out,  the  limits  of  sound  perception  might  he 
extended  and  apparent  hiatus  disappear  by  merely  employing  greater, 
intensity.  It  might  be  useful  to  know  the  amount  of  intensity 
necessary  to  get  the  threshold  of  excitation  for  different  notes  of  the 
scale.  A  general  survey  of  the  subject  of  auditory  mensuration  leads 
to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  there  is  great  need  of  a  system  that 
will  meet  the  exacting  requirements  of  otologic  purposes. 

The  ideal  instriunent  for  testing  audition,  from  an  otologist's, 
standpoint,  would  be  one  capable  of  producing  all  the  notes  of  the 
scale,  from  the  highest  to  tbe  lowest,  in  pure  tones  free  from  harmonies 
and  capable  of  giving  these  notes  in  intensities  readily  measurable 
and  varying  from  a  point  below  the  threshold  of  excitation  of  the  most 
sensitive  hearing  up  to  a  degree  necessary  to  awake  sensation  in 
persons  suffering  from  the  most  profound  deafness. 

Moreover,  in  order  that  such  an  apparatus  may  deserve  imiversal 
acceptiuice,  it  must  be  possible  to  construct  as  many  others  as  are 
wanted  of  the  same  type,  each  constant  for  itself  and  precisely  similar 
to  the  others.  It  is  only  then  that  we  can  hope  to  make  it  available 
for  a  uniform  notation  comparable  among  different  observers. 


TEMPERAMENT  TN  CHILDREN.' 

'  Mabt  Sttpton  Macy,  M.  D.,  AaHstant  Neurologist,  DemiU  Dispensary,  New  York  City. 
( Woman's  Medical  Journal,  March,  1904.) 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  sanguine  temperament  whose  char- 
acteristic is  rapid  and  easy  responsiveness  to  all  impressions  and 
interests.    This  is  the  characteristic  mood  of  childhood,  which  lives 


.  1  General  title  of  article:  "Tears,  Tantrums,  and  Temperament."  ^ 
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on  in  the  temperament  of  the  man  or  the  woman  who  is  something  of 
everything  and  withal  nothing  much.  The  greatest  str^igth  of  this 
temperament  lies  in  its  frank  and  ready  receptivity  and  tbe  promise 
therein  contained  of  a  pregnant  contact  with  experience;  but  then 
it  has  its  salient  defects.  It  is  wayward  and  infirm  of  purpose,  with 
a  terrible  facility  for  skimming  the  surface  of  experience;  it  is 
incapable  of  devotion  or  even  real  affection,  and,  left  to  itself,  wiU 
develop  a  butterfly  emotionalism  as  its  final  type  of  existence.  Such 
sai^ine  children,  as  they  grow  older,  must  be  associated  with  those 
of  more  strenuoxis  porpose;  environed  by  those  of  a  more  intensive, 
purposefid  temperament;  their  temperament  must  be  deepened  by 
struggle  and  self-denial;  they  must  be  convinced,  not  merely  told, 
that  something  definite  is  expected  of  them;  and  in  adolescence  they 
must  be  yoked  to  more  energetic  colaborers,  or  enlisted  in  the  active 
service  of  some  great  oi*ganization. 

Of  the  choleric  temperament — ^the  one  next  most  diaracteristic  to 
the  moods  of  childhood — the  keynotes  are  precipitancy  and  per- 
sistence. There  is  no  danger  to  such  a  one  of  flightiness  or  piusuit — 
the  very  intensity  of  interest  precludes  that,  even  though  the  volatile 
nature  favors  a  pitiful  fragmentariness  of  accomplishment.  The 
danger  is  rather  one  of  developing  an  obstinate  narrowness;  of  ulti- 
mately Attaining  to  that  limitation  of  character  which  marks  the 
man  who  is  driven  through  Ufe  by  some  impulsive  coercive  proclivity. 
Of  all  types  of  temperament,  this  is  the  most  refractory  to  train,  since 
it  usually  happens  that,  if  the  parent  proposes,  the  child  disposes 
otherwise.  The  choleric  individual  can  be  led,  but  never  driven;  but 
he  can  only  be  led  if  the  leader  is  most  careful  and  the  leading  string 
does  not  show.  When  some  salient  proclivity  is  pronounced,  it  may 
still  be  judiciously  modified;  or  even  if  some  counterproclivity  be 
available  and  trainable,  a  total  reversal  of  proclivities  may  be  pro- 
duced. The  temperament  is,  after  all,  worth  humoring,  for  it  is 
probably  by  these  individuals  that  the  world^s  hardest  work  is  done ; 
but  the  mother  who  would  guide  a  choleric  child  to  gain  the  most 
from  its  temperament  must  walk  warily  and  with  a  sure  grasp  of  the 
facts  that  "you  may  lead  a  horse  to  water,  but  you  can  not  make  him 
drink, and  that  a  ruUng  instinct  will  indubitably,  under  flat  con- 
tradiction, become  a  ruhng  passion. 

A  very  different  picture  is  presented  by  the  nervous  type  of  tem- 
perament. Unlike  the  sanguine,  it  has  not  the  openness  of  outlook 
nor  the  ready  responsiveness  to  environment;  but  it  dips  into  moods 
iostead  of  skimming  the  surface,  and  has  also  a  tendency  to  brood 
over  the  things  which  touch  its  sensitiveness,  even  to  the  point  of 
morbidity.  The  depth  of  its  interests  compensates  for  its  want  of 
readiness  and  flexibiUty.  Unlike  the  choleric  temperament,  it  has 
not  the  precipitancy  or  volatihty  of  the  intense  interests.  Whatever 
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1^  fixture  that  nwaits  it  it  will  probably  take  life  serioudy,  and  it 
"will  be  the  wry  jwneoceiipation  witii  specific  and  definite  interests  and 
exporieBoea  which  wiU  hold  the  danger  demrat  for  such  a  one. 
Because  ^  this  preoccupation  many  phases  of  life  will  pass  by  unno- 
tioed;  aivl  because  miotioii,  which  sbould  always  be  the  prelude  to 
eacppesson,  eomes  to  be  valued  so  mu^  for  its  own  sake  that  it 
quenches  the  practical  impulses  it  should  have  vitalized,  there  is  great 
danger  that  smtin:^}tality  will  become  the  dominant  ^aracteristic. 
Swsh  temp^'aments  must  be  environed  by  energetic,  active  interests, 
hy  wbotesome  affections,  broad  outlook,  and  definite  purpose  in 
action. 

The  proverb  states  that  it  is  not  a  rearing  but  a  dead  horse  that  is 
liw>d«9t  to  drive,''  and  so  it  appears  that  the  phl^matie  temperament 
is  the  one  whieh  k  truly  the  despair  of  the  educates*.  This  is  probably^ 
tiie  i«sult  of  its  marked  stolidity  and  i^parent  unresponsiveness. 
The  very  ^wness  aiul  deliberateness  of  thought  and  action  argues  a 
rosoTTO  of  strei^gth.  J£  the  nervous  is  the  most  refractory,  this  is  tl^ 
most  aggravating;  bat,  because  of  its  virtue  of  steady  contentment, 
kidividuak  of  thk  temperament  may  well  quote  Swain^s  verse: 


Association  with  playmates  of  sanguine  temperament  is  helpful-^ 
diould  he  mutually  so — ^but  results  must  not  be  expected  at  once. 


SOME  FACTS  RiE^TING  TO  THE  HYGIEHE  OF  NERVOUS  CHJLDK&K . 
Uamx  O^Mallky,  M.  D.,SeaiorA»tittttnt  PkytidaUt'Oovemmeut  MospUsU^r4heln»ane,  Waskingtont  C, 

To  speak  in  broad  terms  there  are  two  types  of  nervous  children — 
tfee  imrestrained,  in  which  the  emotional  impulses  are  given  sway, 
and  the  restrained  emotional  type.  In  the  first  class,  the  unre- 
strained type,  I3ie  intellectual  capacity  is  aboTe  the  average  as  a  nde. 
The  marked  essential  features  of  lids  child  are  timidity  and  great 
restless  energy.  He  is  high-strung,  discouraged  on  sfi^t  provoca- 
tion, always  looking  for  trouble,  and  worries  over  the  most  trivial 
matters,  finds  a  great  effort  in  meeting  difficulties,  very  demonstra- 
tive and  affectionate,  etc.,  which  is,  however,  due  to  selfishness. 
Such  children  demand  sympathy  and  think  that  tl^ey  are  iU  used  if 
every  one  does  not  allow  them  to  have  their  own  way.  They  resent 
discipline  and  argue  rather  than  obey.  They  are  quick  to  learn,  but 
forget  facts  easily.  They  are  enthusiastic  about  their  work,  but  lack 
judgment.  They  are  sensitive  and  suffer  agonies  over  trivial  offenses. 
They  work  rapidly  and  energetically  for  a  time,  then  are  duU  and 
lethargic,  and  meet  failure  in  efforts  of  application.    Sometimes  these 


""Content  is  a  vessel  not  built  for  display, 

Th<»]§^  ^e'«  ready  and  steftdy ,  oome  fitonn  when  it  alay. 
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children  have  a  keen  sense  of  humor  and  are  appreciative  of  the 
ludicrous,  which  is  their  salvation  if  they  cultivate  it  Some  of 
these  may  be  successful  in  art  or  literature  in  after  life,  but  they 
frequently  fail  from  lack  of  industry,  application,  and  common  sense. 
The  sanitariums  and  psychopathic  hospitals  find  many  recruits  from 
among  this  class.  The  physical  and  mental  signs  of  this  type  of 
children  are  familiar  to  the  medical  profession. 

In  the  second  type  the  restrained  emotions  are  very  deeply  felt, 
but  the  powers  of  control  are  equally  strong.  Such  children  are 
observant,  intelligent,  often  so  reserved  and  retiring  that  they  often 
pass  as  being  dull,  stupid,  and  obstinate.  They  are  highly  sensitive, 
shy,  and  vain.  They  seem  to  lack  in  affection,  but  really  long  for  it 
and  brood  over  slights  or  seeming  neglect.  Being  slow  to  become 
offended,  they  are  often  shamefully  buUied  at  home  or  at  school,  but 
suffer  all  with  the  utmost  indifference,  except  for  periodic  outbreaks 
of  fury,  in  which  they  show  a  revengeful  spirit.  They  are  solitary 
in  habits,  imaginative,  and  introspective.  They  take  life  seriously 
and  are  wanting  in  a  sense  of  himaor.  This  characterological  dis- 
position, with  its  suppression  of  external  display  of  emotions,  is  as 
exhaustive  to  the  child  as  is  that  of  the  other  type,  in  which  the 
.  emotional  energy  is  unrestrained,  and  it  is  associated  with  many 
similar  complaints.  For  instance,  they  are  lacking  in  self-control, 
and  it  is  apt  to  lead  to  dreamy  states  and  later  to  mental  disorders. 

We  have  also  in  addition  to  these  two  classes  in  which  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  are  above  those  of  the  average  person  another  type. 
In  this  the  intellect  is  by  no  means  keen  or  even  up  to  the  normal 
standard,  and  such  children  are  aware  of  the  fact;  but  they  have 
the  ambition  to  succeed  and  are  jealous  of  their  associates  who  are 
endowed  with  superior  intellectual  powers.  Frequently  by  faithful 
striving  they  manage  to  keep  up  with  or  excel  their  competitors, 
but  the  eneigy  required  for  this  is  often  too  much  for  them — they 
break  down  physically  as  well  as  mentally,  particularly  if  in  after 
life  they  are  given  much  responsibility  in  a  position  for  which  they 
know  themselves  to  be  imqualified.  As  a  rule  we  find  this  class, 
although  not  always,  among  the  female  sex. 

Parents  and  teachers  may  often  be  able  to  recognize  and  trace 
nervousness  in  children  by  the  discovery  of  a  deviation  from  the 
normal  of  one  or  more  of  the  special  senses — taste,  smell,  sight, 
hearing,  or  touch.  For  instance,  hypersensitiveness  to  taste  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  earliest  manifestations  of  a  nervous  child. 

Hypersensitiveness  to  soimd,  with  accompanying  fear  and  shock 
occasioned  thereby,  is  perhaps  the  most  conmion  of  all  indications 
of  a  nervous  temperament  in  infants  *  *  *^  There  is  little  doubt 
that  dread  of  noises  often  accoimts  for  timidity  and  lack  of  socia- 
bihty  in  many  nervous  children. 
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Hypersensitiveness  to  common  sensations  of  touchy  pain,  and  tem- 
perature are  also  important  signs  which  show  an  abnormal  impres- 
sionability of  the  mind  and  body  to  external  and  internal  influences. 

We  will  next  consider  the  subject  of  fear  in  nervous  children.  Chil- 
dren show  a  great  variation  in  their  individual  susceptibility  for  fear. 
In  former  generations  fear  was  considered  necessary  to  morality,  and 
a  child  who  displayed  timidity  was  treated  by  frightening  him  to  make 
him  courageous.  Plato's  method  of  testing  children's  courage  was 
by  exposing  them  to  the  horrors  of  witchcraft.  Whether  fear  is 
caused  by  the  supernatural  or  from  physical  ill  usage  or  from  ridicule, 
it  has  the  same  serious  influence  on  the  mental  and  physical  health 
of  children.  Much  of  the  self-consciousness,  depressions,  and  obses- 
sions which  are  often  observed  in  adults  may  be  traced  to  the  effects 
of  fear  in  childhood.  In  young  children,  when  indications  of  hyper- 
sensitiveness to  fear  are  observed,  they  should  be  met  with  kindness, 
sympathy,  explanation,  and  removal  of  the  cause  where  it  is  possible. 
This  is  of  all  the  emotions  the  one  that  produces  the  most  lasting 
effects  upon  the  nervous  system  of  a  child.  Oliver  Wendell  Hohnes 
speaks  of  a  glover's  sign,  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  hand,  that  hung  in 
the  streets  of  his  home  village,  which  in  his  early  Ufe  terrified  him 
night  and  day.  We  are  all  familiar  to  a  more  or  less  degree  with 
the  result  of  fright.  An  excessive  timidity  in  a  young  child  is  one 
of  the  earUest  indications  of  a  nervousness  to  come.  It  is  often 
shown  by  starts  and  outbreaks  of  crying  and  trembUngs  at  the 
sights  and  sounds  which  only  create  amusement  in  normal  children. 

Nervous  children  are  very  imaginative,  and  they  are  often  attracted 
to  and  influenced  by  the  supernatural.  The  possible  effects  of  cer- 
tain forms  of  religious  teaching  and  moral  training  upon  nervous 
children  need  careful  consideration,  and  from  a  medical  point  of 
view  it  is  recommended  that  only  the  most  cheerful,  most  soothing, 
and  restful  side  of  religious  faiths  should  be  taught  to  children  who 
are  by  nature  imaginative  or  inclined  to  be  superstitious.  Exag- 
gerated statements  of  any  kind,  extreme  and  biased  views  on  any 
subject — such  as  the  evils  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  coffee,  tea,  and 
tobacco — are  in  a  high  degree  injurious  to  nervous  children;  although 
I  am  sorry  to  state  that  many  men  and  women  of  good  professional 
reputation  show  poor  judgment  in  advancing  these  facts.  Excessive 
remorse  for  slight  misdemeanors  is  sometimes  a  characterological 
anomaly  in  neurotic  children.  Thackeray  describes  his  great  mental 
agony  for  having  spent  fourpence  of  his  parent's  money  for  a  lunch 
while  on  his  way  home  from  school,  even  though  famished  with 
hunger.  How  many  of  us  can  recaU  the  suffering  and  contrition  for 
9om»  trifling  offense  in  childhood. 
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.  Of cliildi?en -afe-ddiftyed  in  their  progress  ia  school  by  their 
constant  terror  of  a  whipping  or  punishment  of  some  sort.  This 
means  of  discipKne  should  certainly  be  condemned  in  the  cases  of 
emotional  children — it  may  harm  a  child  both  mentally  and  physi- 
cally. Neurotic  children  are,  as  a  rule,  keenly  alive  to  their  short- 
comings^ which  are  often  numerous,  and  the  mental  worry  they 
undergo  is  often  greater  than  they  can  bear. 

Often  those  who  are  in  authority  do  an  irreparable  injury  to  nervous 
children  by  shouting  their  commands  and  instructions  at  them. 
This  has  no  effect  upon  the  ordinary  boy,  but  shouting  parents  or 
teachers  are  unfit  to  control  or  instruct  neurotic  children. 

At  one  time  disciplinarians  dealt  with  children  who  were  ill-tem- 
pered, peevish,  dishonest,  quick-tempered,  untruthful,  pugnacious, 
spiteful,  and  in  any  way  immoral;  but  now  the  medical  profession  is 
frequently  requested  for  advice  in  helping  to  decide  whether  such  chil- 
dren are  abnormal  or  criminal.  At  present  the  tendency  seen^  to  be 
to  regard  any  bad  conduct  as  evidence  of  ill  health,  and  often  it  is  the 
case  that  after  a  severe  or  exhausting  illness — as  typhoid  fever, 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  etc. — nervous  children  who  have  been  well 
trained  and  previously  well  conducted  often  seem  to  lose  to  some 
ext^t  normal  control  and  show  moral  indiscretions.  But  one  will 
find  in  the  majority  of  these  cases  that  these  lapses  are  transitory; 
that  health  and  morality  under  good  management  are  restored  in 
time.  Slight  moral  irregularities  are  frequently  observed  in  boys  and 
girls  at  the  age  of  puberty,  and  may  only  be  an  indicaticm  of  nervom 
instability,  and  should  not  always  be  looked  upon  too  seriously.  In 
all  cases  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  age,  inheritance,  and 
environm^t  of  the  child,  together  with  the  nature  of  the  lapses  in  the 
moral  sphere,  and  then  the  child  himself.  It  is  said  that  a  child  of  3 
has  no  moral  sense ;  at  6  it  shows  some  consideration  for  its  associates ; 
at  8  it  should  have  some  definite  ideas  of  right  and  wrong.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  take  into  consideration  the  history  of  such 
neuroses  as  hysteria,  epilepsy,  alcoholism,  and  insanity  existing  in  the 
ancestry  in  the  case  of  moral  delinquencies  occurring  in  a  child  upward 
of  8,  whatever  its  home  training  or  environment  may  be. 

We  must  also  keep  in  mind  the  psychic  effects  upon  a  cliild  where 
we  find  the  parents  dull  and  narrowminded,  intellectual  but  emo- 
tionally unstable,  indifferent,  inattentive,  apprehensive,  and- well- 
meaning,  but  fretftiL  Some  parents  we  will  find  too  strict  or  rigid  in 
discipline;  others  are  too  lenient.  Some  show  a  lack  of  sympathy, 
while  others  are  too  sympathetic.  In  most  cases,  however,  you  can 
find  an  explanation  of  the  child^s  ill  health  or  misconduct  in  tho^haar- 
acter  of  its  parents,  teachers,  or  associates.  ' 

I  shall  further  enumerate  a  few  traits  which  may  appear  in  the 
neurotic  child;  but  at  this  point  I  wish  to  say  that  a  nep^njK diUd  is 
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easily  provoked  by  calling  attention  in  public  to  its  shortcomings, 
particidarly  when,  as  frequently  is  the  case,  it  has  made  an  effort  to 
correct  them. 

(1)  OrueUy  in  children,  if  persistent  and  induced  by  sheer  delight 
in  calling  and  witnessing  pain,  is  evidence  of  a  morbid  neurosis. 
Neurotic  subjects  are.sometimes  fascinated  by  thoughts  of  pain  and 
torture,  aud  in  some  the  sight  of  suffering  produces  a  desire  to  cause  it. 

(2)  Fits  of  pdssion  and  fury  are  very  common  in  emotional  children, 
and  often  call  for  medical  advice.  A  baby  that  never  cries  is  not 
always  a  healthy  child.  A  husky,  normal  infant  will  cry  with  rage 
in  order  to  make  its  wants  known.  It  is  only  when  children  have 
come  to  a  certain  age,  where  they  are  expected  to  show  some  self- 
control,  that  fits  of  temper  are  considered  morbid.  Frequent  out- 
breaks of  viident  temper  are  indications  of  nervous  instability. 
Children  vary  greatly  in  their  capacity  for  reacting  to  their  emotions, 
and  also  in  the  degree  of  self-control  to  which  they  attain.  Self- 
control  may  be  cultivated  in  children  by  carefid  management,  instruc- 
tion, and  display  of  judgment  and  common  sense  on  the  part  of  their 
parents  and  teachers. 

(3)  Paroxysms  of  crying  without  reason  are  very  common  in  neu- 
rotic children.  It  is  often  unwise  to  seek  for  the  cause  of  these  epi- 
sodic attacks.  The  children  are  usually  aware  that  the  cause  is  of 
little  importance  and  not  worth  mentioning,  and  are  ashamed  of 
themselves  for  giving  way  to  their  emotions.  If  forced  to  give  a 
reason,  they  will  often  prevaricate  rather  than  be  dubbed  "cry  baby," 
and  thereby  lead  themselves  into  further  trouble. 

(4)  Jealousy  in  young  children  is  sometimes  the  cause  of  much 
unhappiness,  but  fortunately  these  cases  are  rare.  An  affection  that 
is  not  reciprocated  may  be  as  upsetting  to  a  child  as  to  the  adult;  and 
if  we  r^ard  the  natural  instinct  of  jealousy  as  indicating  a  malicious 
dispo^tion  not  worthy  of  sympathy  in  a  child,  the  foundation  of 
viciousn^,  despair,  sadness,  and  discontent  may  be  sown  with  their 
depressing  permanent  effects  upon  the  child's  future  health  and 
happiness. 

(5)  Dishonesty  and  uTUruihfulness  in  children  must  be  carefully 
considered.  A  child  who  steals  apples  or  cakes  is  not  necessarily  a 
thief,  nor  does  one  lie  make  a  liar.  Timidity  is  frequently  the  cause 
of  apparent  untruthfulness.  Some  children  have  had  the  superior 
qualities  of  truthfulness  so  instilled  into  their  young  minds  that  they 
live  in  constant  fear  of  telling  a  lie,  and  so,  when  the  opportunity 
arkes,  they  become  frightened  and  say  "no,"  when  they  really  know 
they  should  answer  in  the  affirmative.  Others  appear  to  falsify  from 
absent-mindedness  or  because  the  question  does  not  admit  of  a  direct 
answer,  although  they  are  often  too  frightened  tasay  so,  and  therefore 
seem  to  lie.    These  simple  facts  are  important,  for  often  a  child  ofey 
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(6)  Much  harm  may  be  liene  by  ieamTig  chUdren  whenever  they 
manifest  an  attraction  for  the  opposite  sex.  The  distressing  shyness, 
blushing,  and  self-consciousness  which  is  often  observed  in  young 
people  in  company  of  members  of  the  opposite  sex  may  often  be 
traced  to  this  want  of  consideration  by  their  elders  for  their  infantile 
attachments.  Freedom  of  social  intercourse  between  sexes,  under 
careful  oversight,  is  advised,  and  especially  the  coeducation  of  sexes 
during  school  life  is  to  the  advantage  of  either  sex. 

Iji  conclusion,  just  a  word  concerning  mental  overstrain  as  the  result 
of  educational  overwork,  for  we  can  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
results  of  emotional  excitability  can  not  be  overlooked.  Quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  actual  amount  of  study  done,  the  fear  of  failing  in  his 
class  work  may  in  one  case  produce  overstrain;  in  another,  an  actual 
ambition  to  excel  his  companions  may  lead  by  easy  steps  to  exhaust- 
ing emotions — such  as  jealousy,  hate,  and  all  uncharitableness  toward 
his  classmates — while  in  a  third,  disappointment  on  accouat  of  failing 
in  success  results  in  brain  exhaustion.  Girls  are  more  liable  to  break 
down  under  such  circumstances  than  boys. 


NERVOUS  CHILDREN. 

Theophil  Klingmann,  M.  D.,  Dcmonstraior  in  Neurology  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 
(Journal  of  Michigan  State  Medical  Society,  March,  191^.) 

In  the  majority  of  nervous  children  one  is  able  to  demonstrate  la 
certain  endogenous  predisposition,  the  so-called  psychopathic  or  neu- 
ropathic disposition.  But  in  studying  the  personality  of  the  father;- 
or  the  mother  and  perhaps  the  several  other  children  of  the  family,  as 
well  as  the  general  environment  of  the  child,  the  endogenous  pre- 
disposition does  not  appear  so  prominent  as  a  causative  factor  of 
nervousness.  Many  times  the  neuropathic  disposition  is  an  acquired 
complex  of  nervous  manifestations,  the  result  of  environment.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  true  that  the  resistance  of  children  to  outside 
influences  at  the  time  of  birth  is  just  as  variable  as  their  external 
appearance.  One  child  becomes  easily  nervous,  another  less  so,  a 
third  under  the  most  careful  regulations  is  predestined  to  be  a  nervous 
child.  Among  the  avoidable  exogenous  causes  of  nervous  children 
are  the  mistakes  of  early  traijiing,  involving  the  personality  and 
situations  created  by  those  having  this  responsibility,  in  which  the 
physician  is  frequently  a  prominent  figure. 

Faulty  training  of  children  begins  immediately  after  birth.  A 
child  in  the  first  days,  weeks,  and  months  of  life  requires  a  great  d^eaji. 
of  sleep,  in  the  first  week  at  least  20  hours  in  the  24,  and  for  moT^tlj^ 
after  16  hours.  There  are  many  conditions  too  numerous  to  mention 
here  that  prevent  this,  even  in  the  best  regidated  homesy  but  all  of 
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them  avoidable.  At  this  time  these  outward  influences  are  only 
reflex,  since,  as  akeady  mentioned,  there  are  no  psychic  impressions 
at  this  period  of  life.  Later  the  usual  method  of  amusing  the  child  is 
imquestionably  harmful.  The  small  child  should  be  lonesome  and 
not  subjected  to  the  stimulation  arising  from  the  implements  we 
choose  to  call  toys. 

-The  overstimulated  child,  the  imusual  child,  or  the  wonderful  child, 
frequently  is  a  nervous  child.  It  is  often  pathetic  to  hear  the  mother 
boast  that  her  child  can  read  at  3  or  4  years  or  can  produce  melodies 
after  hearing  them  for  the  first  time.  Such  children  are  frequently 
more  or  less  exhausted  by  the  time  they  reach  the  school  age  and  are 
not  equal  to  the  demands  made  upon  their  neural  resources.  When 
the  problems  of  the  school  curriculum  become  more  difficult,  there 
appear  periods  of  exhaustion,  irritability,  disturbed  sleep,  etc. 

Corporal  punishment  in  childhood  is  a  barbaric  method  of  training. 
It  is  no  longer  permissible  in  punishing  criminals;  why  should  it  be 
tolerated  in  the  training  of  cluldron  ?  The  normal  child  may  survive 
with  an  amiable  disposition,  while  that  of  the  nervous  child  is  surely 
not  improved  by  such  treatment. 

The  desire  for  freedom  is  an  early  manifestation  in  the  child's 
emotional  sphere,  and  any  forced  restrictions  will  invariably  produce 
reactions  or  resentment.  When  it  is  necessary  to  apply  force,  there 
is  always  an  error  of  training  or  m  the  disposition  of  the  parent.  It 
is  therefore  imnatural  and  imfavorable  for  the  physiologic  develop- 
ment of  the  child  to  be  surrounded  by  and  compelled  to  follow  severe 
regulations  in  the  home  or  in  the  school.  An  equilibrium  can  be 
established  only  by  carefully  observing  the  reactions  of  the  individual. 

Of  the  greatest  importance  in  this  connection  are  the  physical  and 
psychic  trauma  which  not  infi*equently  arise  as  a  result  of  this  form 
of  applied  force.  The  effect  of  a  physical  trauma  and  also  of  the 
psychic,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  the  same  as  in  the  adult,  resulting  in 
a  pathologic  reaction  in  any  psycho-pathologic  individual.  The  ma- 
jority of  cases  of  hysteria  in  adult  life  have  their  origin  in  this  period 
and  from  this  cause. 

In  grouping  nervous  conditions  of  childhood  the  writer  has  chosen 
the  plan  of  Cramer,  who  collects  the  symptoms  under  four  heads,  as 
follows:  Neurasthenia,  endogenous  nervousness,  complicated  endoge- 
nous nervousness,  and  hysteria. 

NEURASTHENIA. 

In  childhood,  as  hi  the  adult,  there  is  an  exhaustion  of  the  cortical 
n^tV^'  centers  which  occurs  in  children  who  are  not  necessarily  of  a 
netir6t)athic  disposition,  and  is  the  result  of  strenuous  mental  effort 
without  sufficient  time  for  recuperation  in  rest  and  sleep,  and  which 
results  in  a  chronic  exhaustion  of  the  brain  cente^pgitizeSbMS^WSl^ 
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disturbance  undoubtedly  forms  the  smallest  number  of  nervous 
children.  In  200  cases  of  nervousness  observed  by  the  writer  there 
were  but  19  that  could  be  thus  classified. 

ENDOGENOUS  NEBVOUSNESS. 

This  is  a  nervous  exhaustion  in  a  child  with  a  marked  neuropathic 
disposition  and  follows  a  moderate  mental  exertion  in  one  who  has 
the  requisite  amount  of  rest  and  sleep  for  a  normal  child.  In  other 
words,  it  has  to  do  with  a  child  with  diminished  resistance  who  has 
not  the  endurance  of  the  normal  child  under  normal  conditions. 
This  class  was  represented  by  28  in  200  cases,  the  ages  of  the  patients 
ranging  from  6  to  13. 

COMPLICATED  ENDOGENOUS  NERVOUSNESS. 

This  form  of  nervous  affection  is  due  to  physical  ailments  in  pre- 
disposed children.  In  this  class  belong  the  intensely  nervous,  sensi- 
tive, excitable,  irritable,  restless  child  ever  prone  to  habit  spasms, 
nocturnal  incontinence,  etc.,  yet  who  may  show  no  actual  evidence 
of  nerve  exhaustion.  Among  the  more  common  causes  are  enlarged 
tonsils  and  adenoids,  eye  defects,  diseases  of  the  skin,  disorders  of 
digestion,  constipation,  and  incipient  tuberculosis.  In  the  writer's 
series  there  were  93  belonging  to  this  class. 

HYSTERIA. 

Here  the  child  presents  a  marked  neuropathic  disposition  which  is 
most  evident  in  hypersuggestibility,  increased  imaginative  power, 
and  inclination  to  lability  and  emotionalism.  The  physical  stig- 
mata are  apparently  not  so  numerous  in  childhood  as  in  the  adult. 
Anesthetic  conjunctivfiB  are  frequently  met  with,  as  well  as  areas  of 
anesthesia  and  hyperesthesia.  When  these  are  demonstrated,  they 
are  sharply  circumscribed  and  usually  located  on  the  back,  thorax, 
and  abdomen.  Of  the  200  cases  recorded,  70  were  classified  as  hys- 
teria, the  ages  of  the  patients  ranging  betw^een  4  and  14  years;  58 
of  these  patients  were  girls. 

Out  of  200  cases  of  hysteria  in  the  adult  I  was  uble  to  collect  173 
cases  that  had  their  origin  in  a  psychic  trauma  occurring  between 
the  ages  of  4  and  10  years.  In  90  per  cent  of  the  cases  I  was  able  to 
show  a  neuropathic  disposition  in  one  or  both  parents.  In  200  cases 
of  adult  neurasthenia  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45  years  there  were 
but  12  per  cent  that  gave  a  history  of  nervousness  in  childhood.  In 
42  per  cent  of  all  cases  I  was  able  to  trace  a  neuropathic  disposition 
in  one  or  both  parents.  In  aU  of  the  12  per  cent  there  w  as  a  history 
of  nervousness  in  the  parents. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 

The  conclusions  one  may  draw  from  the  analysis  of  the  200  cases 
of  nervous  children  are  that  neurasthenia,  pure  and  simple,  is  not 
frequent  in  Uie  earlier  periods  of  childhood;  it  is  not  as  a  rule  hered- 
itary, and  neurasthenia  of  adult  life  is  not  a  persistence  of  childhood 
neurasthenia;  the  most  common  causative  factor  in  childhood  is 
mental  overwork  without  the  requisite  periods  of  rest,  owing  to  the 
patient's  surroundings. 

In  cases  of  endogenous  imcomplicated  nervousness  a  marked  neu- 
ropathic disposition  is  prevalent  and  no  doubt  is  the  hereditarily 
weak  child  which  has  diminished  resistance  and  is  imable  to  cope  with 
the  more  strenuous  mental  life.  This  form  is  not  observed  until  the 
school  age  is  reached  and  continues  in  adult  life  to  form  the  group 
known  as  nervous  men  and  women,  and  possibly  may  also  include 
the  cases  grouped  imder  psyehasthenia.  Complicated  endogenous 
nervousness  is  observed  much  earlier  in  the  child,  the  youngest  in 
the  series  being  1  year  old.  It  is  the  most  frequent  form  of  nervous- 
ness in  childhood  and  shows  the  importance  of  physical  disease  in 
the  production  of  nervous  disorders. 

Hysteria  in  the  adult  is  a  persistence  of  the  disease  in  childhood  in 
the  majority  of  cases.  The  disease  itself  is  not  hereditary,  but  may 
to  a  certain  extent  be  dependent  upon  a  predisposition,  either 
acquired  or  hereditary. 

NEUROTIC,  PSYCHASTHENIC,  AND  HYSTERICAL  CHILDREN. 

^  J.  P.  Crozrb  Orhttth,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  Universify  of  Pcnnsykania. 

(New  York  Medical  Journal,  June  6, 1911) 

The  treatment  of  any  of  these  nervous  conditions  under  considera- 
tion is  a  subject  of  great  interest  and  of  even  greater  difficulty,  since 
every  case  must  be  handled  individually  and  there  can  be  only 
general  rules  to  guide  us. 

Preventive  treatment  is  to  be  first  considered.  In  connection  with 
this  subject  must  necessarily  be  elaborated  to  some  extent  what  has 
already  been  said  in  discussing  etiology.  From  earliest  infancy  there 
should  be  caution  against  overexcitement  and  mental  overstimula- 
tion of  any  sort.  This  applies  to  all  infants,  since  no  one  can  tell 
what  nervous  manifestations  may  develop  later  in  young  infants 
apparently  entirely  healthy;  but  it  applies  with  especial  force  to 
those  with  nervous  ancestry  or  who  have  themselves  shown  early 
neurotic  manifestations.  Abimdant  imdisturbed  sleep  is  of  great 
importance.  The  presence  m  the  house  of  a  number  of  noisy  older 
children  is  often  a  detriment  in  this  respect ;  while  many  infants  are 
kept  up  much  too  late  in  the  day  in  order  that  father  may/^e  them; 
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aijid  gtiU  others,  e3pecially  the  first-bom  pf  dotmg  parents,  are  even 
a)«rakened  from  sleep  and  perhaps  brought  downstairs  to  be  exhib- 
ited to  admiring  friends.  The  baby  suffers,  too,  from  the  constant 
desire  of  the  parents  and  other  relatives  to  have  him  evolve  mentally 
in  a  manner  superior  to  the  babies  of  their  acquaintances.  This  is 
all  wrong.  The  infant  should  oftener  be  retarded  than  stimulated  in 
his  mental  development. 

As  childhood  is  attained  the  same  precautions  must  be  taken  not 
to  strain  the  intellectual  and  emotional  powers  too.  greatly.  Stories 
which  are  exciting  should  not  be  told  to  the  child,  and  especially  those 
containing  elements  which  may  be  the  cause  of  the  develpoment  of 
fear.  Many  of  the  old-time  fairy  and  folk  stories  are  very  objection- 
able from  this  point  of  view.  The  beginning  of  school  life  requires 
careful  supervision.  Naturally,  the  child  must  be  taught;  but  the 
teaching  should,  in  my  opinion,  always  be  regarded  as  secondary  to 
the  maintaining  of  a  healthy  condition  of  the  mind  and  body.  The 
study  hours  are  far  too  long  for  many  children.  In  the  case  of  those 
who  learn  quickly  this  does  not  apply,  so  far  as  the  actual  mental 
work  is  concerned;  although  the  hours  spent  in  school  often  take 
away  too  much  from  the  time  which  should  be  occupied  in  play  in  the 
open  air.  With  those,  however,  who  find  study  somewhat  of  a 
burden,  especially  if  they  are  of  a  neurotic  disposition,  too  much 
school  work  is  often  the  cause  of  the  development  of  nerv^ous  symp- 
toms of  some  sort. 

A  very  important  matter  is  the  avoidance  of  too  constant  associa- 
tion of  infants  or  children  with  excitable  or  nervous  relp,tives,  espe- 
cially parents  or  older  brothers  or  sisters.  The  entire  household 
life  is  too  strenuous  for  them;  while  the  observation  by  the  child  of 
uncontrolled  nervous  or  other  exhibitions  on  the  part  of  the  parents 
is  distinctly  harmful.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  more  productive 
of  nervous  pecuUarities  than  the  too  careful  rearing  of  an  only  child 
in  association  only  with  older  persons.  Often  nothing  is  better  for  a 
**pecuUar''  child  than  having  its  rough  comers  pohshed  off  by  min- 
gling with  playmates.  The  ruthless  criticisms  of  these  will  often  undo 
to  some  extent  the  evil  influence  of  the  too  affectionate  and  con- 
siderate parents. 

.All  that  has  just  been  said  appUes  with  increased  force  where 
infants  or  children  have  already  decided  nervous  manifestations. 
In  addition,  other  measures  must  be  taken  to  bring  about  a  cure.  In 
the  Gxst  place  among  these,  the  general  health  of  the  patient  must  be 
carefuUy  studied,  and  treatment  conmienced  if  necessary — as  it 
nearly  always  is.  Anemia  and  debility  are  to  be  corrected,  and  jesp.^ 
cial  attention  is  to  be  given  to  the  digestive  apparatus.  In  my,  pyrn 
experience  the  neurotic  and  psychopathic  states  are  most  frequently 
associated  with  some  digestive  disturbance,  whether  thiai^  the  cause 
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or  the  accompaniment;  and  the  successful  treatment  of  this  con- 
dition will  often  be  followed  by  amelioration  in  or  a  disappearance 
of  the  nervous  manifestations.  This  was  true  in  a  number  of  the 
cases  I  have  detailed.  Other  possible  causes  for  the  disturbance  of 
the  nervous  system  must  be  carefully  sought  for,  prominent  among 
these  being  the  constant  association  with  other  nervous  members  of 
the  household.  It  is  here  that  the  mingling  with  healthy  children  as 
playmates,  after  infancy  is  passed,  is  especially  to  be  insisted  upon. 
There  are  cases,  however,  where  shyness,  timidity,  or  morbidness 
render  the  teasing  of  other  children  harmful,  and  the  patient  must 
then  be  entertained  in  other  ways.  This  is  a  matter  to  be  determined 
for  the  individual  case.  Complete  change  of  scene  and  climate, 
with  separation  from  the  family,  under  the  care  of  a  specially  trained 
nurse,  and  under  medical  supervision,  wiU  often  work  wonders  in 
nervous  children;  and  in  severer  cases,  as  in  psychasthenia  and 
hysteria,  this  is  often  one  of  the  best  means  of  cure.  In  many  such 
cases  among  the  poorer  classes  the  placing  of  a  child  in  a  hospital  is 
frequently  the  best  possible  procedure,  as  some  of  my  cases  illustrate. 

One  of  the  things  most  harmful  for  nervous  children  is  the  evident 
and  openly  shown  anxiety  of  parents.  There  can  scarcely  be  any 
more  deleterious  suggestive  influence  for  evil  than  the  so  common 
practice  of  mothers  of  detailing  to  the  physician  or  to  friends  all  of 
the  child's  peculiarities  in  the  presence  of  the  child  itself.  I  have 
repeatedly  sent  such  children  out  of  the  room  in  order  that  they 
should  not  hear  the  account  given  by  the  mother.  Often  the  question 
of  attendance  at  school  arises.  This,  too,  is  an  individual  matter. 
Ov6r  against  the  mental  and  bodily  fatigue  of  school  life  is  to  be 
placed  the  fact  that  absence  from  school  may  draw  stiU  more  the 
attention  of  the  child  to  its  condition,  at  the  same  time  that  it  takes 
away  occupation,  inasmuch  as  there  are  often  no  play  companions 
to  be  had  during  school  hours. 

I  may  reiterate  the  chief  principles  which  constitute  the  basis  of  all 
treatment,  especially  for  the  severer  cases,  such  as  the  psychasthenic 
and  hysterical  states.  While  the  general  health  is  being  improved  and 
all  visible  causes  removed,  the  direct  object  of  all  other  measures  is  to 
make  the  child  forget.  This  is  slow  of  action,  but  satisfactory  in 
result.  Absolutely  no  anxiety  of  any  sort  must  be  shown  by  the 
parents  or  others  with  regard  to  any  of  the  hysterical  orother  manifesta- 
tions, or  remarks  of  any  sort  made  regarding  them.  Seeing  the  parents 
indifferent  the  child  soon  learns  that  the  condition  is  a  harmless  one. 
It  learns,  too,  that  it  can  no  longer  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sympathy  or 
l)e  the  occupant  of  the  center  of  the  stage.  Separation  from  anxious 
piVents  is  almost  a  necessity  in  such  cases,  since  the  majority  of 
parents  can  not  sufficiently  control  the  exhibition  of  their  feelings. 
The  nurse  in  charge  must  always  be  kind,  ancl^.  miistQ^^k|^^he 
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affection  and  full  confidmce  of  the  child ;  but  there  must  always  be 
firmness  and  an  apparent  indifference  to  the  symptoms.  This  applies 
equally  well  to  the  physician.  The  symptoms,  if  noticed  at  aU,  are 
to  be  made  light  of,  as  something  which  is  sure  to  pass  away  soon,  and 
encouragement  of  every  sort  must  be  given.  Suggestive  treatment 
may  be  employed  in  the  fonn  of  insisting  that  the  patient  is  better. 
In  fact,  suggestion  in  some  form  is  of  the  greatest  value,  by  the 
employment  of  mechanical  or  other  devices  which  seem  strange  or 
wonderful  to  the  patient;  combining  this  with  the  assurance  that 
recovery  will  siu'ely  follow.  Usually  it  is  better  not  to  express  the 
belief  that  the  malady  will  quickly  disappear,  but  only  little  by  little. 
It  is  also  important  that  any  treatment  employed  be  directed  against 
some  other  region  of  the  body  than  that  showing  symptoms,  otherwise 
the  mind  of  the  child  will  continue  to  be  directed  to  these. 

Punishment  does  no  good  in  most  cases  of  this  kind,  and  only 
destroys  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  child,  which  is  so  neces- 
sary in  order  to  obtain  good  results. 

I  have  said  nothing  regarding  the  administration  of  drugs  for  any 
of  the  nervous  diseases  described.  They  occupy  but  a  very  minor 
position  and  are  to  be  employed  only  to  relieve  certain  urgent  symp- 
toms. This  does  not  apply  to  the  remedies  needed  to  improve  the 
geneal  health  in  any  particular. 

It  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  in  all  of  these  diseases  there 
is  the  underlying  nervous  disposition  which  can  not  be  entirely 
removed.  Consequently,  when  apparent  recovery  has  takesi  placer- 
care  must  still  be  observed  that  no  causes  are  allowed  to  operate 
which  can  be  the  occasion  for  a  return  of  the  nervous  manifestations; 
Nevertheless,  it  is  encouraging  to  observe  that  with  care  many  nervous 
children  seem  to  outgrow  the  neurotic  tendency  entirely. 


SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CONDITIONS  AND  TREATMENT  OF 

STUTTERING. 

Constance  Chabnlet, /ornur/y  Asmtant  in  the  Voke  Clink,  Out'Patknt  Department  vf  the  Payehopathie 

Hospital,  Boston,  Mast. 

{Boston  Medical  and  SurgiealJoumalfJ)ee.  4, 1913.) 

One  of  the  most  baffling  features  of  [stuttering]  cases  is  that  no  two 
are  similar;  for  this  reason  a  successful  method  of  treatment  must  be 
adapted  to  the  individual,  and  this  perhaps  explains  some  of  the 
failures  of  those  systems  where  patients  are  treated  in  groups,  without 
reference  to  their  special  needs,  or  where  the  same  treatment  is  applied 
to  every  case,  whether  it  fits  the  needs  or  not.  : " 

Undoubtedly  where  some  degree  of  impediment  has  been  present 
since  first  learning  to  talk  the  cause  lies  in  some  cerebral  predis- 
position, yet  also  in  cases  where  the  conmiencoig^^jlld  jjfi(30<j^^ble 
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can  be  assigned  to  a  d^nite  later  date  and  is  associated  with  some 
such  event-  as  a  fright,  ilhiess,  or  fall,  the  primary  cause  stiH  must' 
be  sou^t  in  a  mental  or  nervous  condition,  perhaps  latent  until 
then,  or  perhaps  brought  about  then  for  the  first  time.  In  other 
words,  the  character  of  the  impediment  as  it  becomes  recognizable 
to  the  listener,  whether  it  be  a  contortion,  a  repetition  of  sounds,  pro- 
longed silence,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  is  the  effect  and  not  the  cause 
of  the  trouble.  Yet,  as  will  be  shown  later,  excellent  curative  results 
may  sometimes  be  obtained  from  directing  the  attention  to  exercises 
for  the  relief  of  the  physiological  bad  effect. 

Howevw,  though  the  underlying  cause  be  cerebral,  the  longer  the 
patient,  in  order  to  speak,  goes  through  struggles  without  knowledge 
erf  the  normal  muscular  and  respiratory  processes  involved  in  articu- 
lation, the  more  his  bad  physiological  habits  become  involuntary 
and  reflex.  If  his  impediment  takes  the  form  of  noticeable  and 
more  or  less  violent  contortion,  as  of  the  jaw,  lips,  eyes,  tongue, 
head,  etc.,  the  longer  it  goes  on  the  more  this  in  itself  reacts  on  hb 
mental  and  nervous  condition.  Therefore,  what  may  have  ori^ally 
been  a  me/te  tendency  to  wrong  cerebral  direction  of  the  articulatory 
process,  or  a  slight  upset  of  the  efferent  impulses,  becomes  a  fixed 
improper  habit,  correspondingly  difficult  to  overcome,  and  spreading 
until  its  effects  attack  the  will  and  even  the  personaKty  itself. 

On  the  basis  of  this  explanation  it  will  be  seen  that  no  method  of 
treatment  can  be  considered  well  balanced  which  does  not  include 
both  the  psychic  and  the  physiological.  But  these  overlap  and 
frequently  some  exercise  obviously  in  one  sphere  will  have  effects 
in  the  other;  For  example,  if  a  person^s  confidence  in  himself  can 
be  increased  by  suggestion,  he  will  without  doing  muscular  exercises 
for  the  purpose  probably  stand  straighter,  breathe  deeper,  and  be 
on  the  whole  better  fitted  physically  to  articulate  correctly  than  if 
he  is  embarrassed,  despondent,  sullen,  or  self-deprecatory.  In  the 
same  way,  if  as  a  result  of  doing  some  purely  muscular  or  tonal  exer- 
cise, a  person  is  enabled  to  speak  easily  where  previously  he  had 
difficulty,  his  spirits  will  rise,  his  confidence  increase,  and  the  desirable 
psychic  effects  be  obtained  without  a  direct  word  on  the  subject. 

A  satisfactory  method  of  treatment  must  take  into  consideration 
the  complicated  nature  of  the  speech  process:  It  is  dependent  on 
quantity  and  placing  of  breath,  muscular  processes  of  the  trunk 
during  the  emission  of  breath,  muscular  processes  in  the  throat  and 
larynx  governing  the  quality,  pitch,  and  volume  of  tone,  and  finally 
on  the  muscular  processes  governing  the  position  of  the  articulatory 
organs  above  the  larynx,  the  pharynx,  palate,  tongue,  lips,  and  jaw. 
.  It  is  easily  seen  that  in  a  process  so  involved  there  is  infinite 
c^portunity  for  the  formation  of  improper  habits;  the  lack  of  right 
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other  set,  which  then  overwork  m  the  effort  to  accomplish  some  part 
of  sound  production  they  were  never  intended  to  perform. 

On  the  physiological  side,  then,  treatment  must  recognize  these 
elements:  The  teaching  of  correct  breathing,  the  correction  of  habits, 
of  muscular  over-rigidity  in  any  of  the  sets  of  muscles  concerned,  a 
thorough  study  of  phonetics,  and  the  cultivation  of  propw  laryngeal 
action  to  secure  flexibility  and  flow  of  tone.  Probably  every  intelli- 
gent and  honest  method  devises  similar  exercises  based  on  these  four 
elements  of  voice  production. 

It  is  sometimes  enough  to  call  the  attention  of  the  patient  to  the 
necessity  for  inhalation  before  speaking.  Frequently  the  effect  of 
his  nervousness  is  to  make  an  inhalation  impossible  because  of  throat, 
chest,  and  intercostal  rigidity;  with  other  patients  the  instruction 
to  inhale  results  in  filUng  only  the  upper  part  of  the  lungs  and  in 
consequent  contraction  of  the  shoulder  and  neck  muscles,  but  none 
at  all  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles,  which  are  the  impor- 
tant ones  for  breath  control  both  in  inhalation  and  exhalation. 
Therefore,  some  attention  to  the  placing  of  breath  and  the  quantity 
taken  is  essential  if  the  patient^s  diflSculty  chances  to  depend  even 
partially  upon  lack  of  breath  or  incorrect  breathing,  which  is  often, 
but  not  always,  the  case.  Most  patients  when  they  are  told  to  take 
a  breath  close  the  mouth  and  inhale  through  the  nose.  This  necessi- 
tates a  change  of  position  of  the  soft  palate  and  back  of  tongue  before 
speaking  can  begin;  therefore,  the  tendency  after  such  inhalation  is 
to  make  a  nasal  exhalation,  and  this  is  a  fatal  hindrance  to  speech^ 
which  requires  exhalation  through  the  mouth.  Of  course  it  must 
be  pointed  out  to  the  patient  that  ordinary,  quiet  respiration  should' 
be  nasal — mouth  breathing  used  only  for  speaking. 

Experimentation  with  voice  production  in  singing  has  convinced 
me  that  the  teaching  of  bodily  expansion  with  contraction  of  the 
diaphragm  during  inhalation  and  the  consequent  filling  of  the  lower 
lungs  with  air  constitutes  the  best  breathing  method  for  support  and 
control  of  tone.  The  apphcation  of  this  is  as  important  in  the  removal 
of  speech  defects  as  in  the  cultivation  of  a  singing  voice.  It  is  easy 
to  teach,  and  it  reUevcs  rigidity  of  upper  muscles  which  should  not 
be  used  at  all,  in  the  shght  inhalation  and  exhalation  needed  for  ordi- 
nary speaking;  repeatedly  patients  who  complain  of  feeling  a  tightness 
or  hardness  in  the  chest  or  lower,  during  the  effort  to  speak,  sometimes 
amounting  to  actual  pain,  have  entirely  lost  these  accompaniments 
of  their  difficulty  after  mastering  the  habit  of  diaphragmatic  breath- 
ing. Exercises  for  this  purpose,  together  with  specific  relaxing 
exercises,  usually  are  of  great  benefit,  but  are  not  needed  in  all  cases^i 

Nearly  always  the  tone  of  the  stutterer^s  voice  is  very  poor,  being 
either  noticeably  weak  or  of  a  low  pitch  expressive  of  depression,  or 
very  monotonous.    This  means  that  the  action  of  the^ocal  eords 
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is  not  as  it  skould  be.  Frequently  they  get  no  chance  to  act  normally 
because  of  the  too  great  effort  made  with  the  extrinsic  muscles  of 
the  larynx,  or  because  of  some  contortion  habit  by  which  an  effort 
is  made  to  substitute  the  use  of  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  jaw  or 
tongue  for  the  involuntary  ones  of  the  larynx.  As  a  remedy  for 
this,  exercises  in  the  relaxation  of  the  throat,  jaw,  and  tongue  are 
extremely  helpful.  In  the  attempt  to  develop  flexibihty  I  find  the 
musical  ear  of  the  patient  is  of  great  importance;  stuttering  is  fre- 
quently associated  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  tone  deafness.  In 
such  cases  directing  the  attention  to  change  of  pitch  does  no  good. 

There  remains  the  teaching  of  correct  position  for  different  sounds. 
This  is  extremely  important  in  many  cases,  of  no  assistance  in  some 
where  the  sounds  are  always*  made  correctly  if  at  all,  and  the  cause 
of  trouble  is  elsewhere ;  but  this  sort  of  training  alone  rarely  accom- 
plishes a  cure  in  mature  cases,  ft  is,  however,  of  the  greatest  value 
with  yoimg  children.  Since  the  study  of  phonetics  has  made  such 
work  familiar,  there  is  no  necessity  of  dwelling  on  it  in  further  detail 
here. 

The  recultivation  of  the  ear  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  not  only 
in  making  a  cure  of  stuttering,  but  in  insuring  the  permanence  of 
cure.  The  average  stutterer  does  not  hear  his  own  voice  as  it  is- 
He  must  be  trained  to  listen  to  the  normal  speaking  voice  of  others 
and  contrast  it  with  his  own,  to  apprehend  what  the  easy  flow  of 
one  word  to  another  means  in  sound  as  well  as  in  breadth  and  muscle 
seasation.  It  is  extremely  helpful  in  assisting  easy  beginning,''  so 
often  the  greatest  stumbling  block  to  a  stutterer,  to  develop  in  him 
tHe  power  to  make  an  absolutely  clear  mental  concept  of  an  easily 
and  correctly  produced  vowel  sound.  To  be  effective  this  mind 
picture  must  be  accompanied  by  muscular  sensation  in  the  throat, 
which  he  practices  imtil  perfect  famiUarity  is  assured  and  the  ability 
to  call  up  that  sensation  at  any  time  results.  For  example,  a  stut- 
terer will  be  perfectly  able  to  say  any  vowel  easily  and  correctly,  but 
the  moment  a  consonant  is  placed  before  the  vowel,  there  is  a  change 
in  the  pharyngeal  action  and  the  vowel  perhaps  can  not  be  spoken 
at  aU  or  comes  out  after  a  time  spasmodically  with  no  ease  or  right 
quality  of  tone.  The  patient  must  first  be  taught  the  distinction 
between  vowel  or  pure  tone,  depending  on  the  action  of  the  vocal 
cords  primarily,  and  the  articulatory  processes  which  give  conso- 
nants and  break  up  the  pure  tone  into  words.  This  done,  a  beneficial 
exercise  is  to  have  him  speak  a  vowel  aloud,  directing  his  attention 
to  the  throat  sensation,  possibly  even  placing  his  fingers  on  his 
throat  to  feel  not  only  the  vibration  but  the  muscular  movement 
aOi?«mpanying  the  sound.  Then  he  speaks  aloud  a  word  containing 
this  vowel.  For  example,  **a,  bake."  He  then  thinlcs  the  vowel, 
still  directing  attention  to  the  muscular  throat  action,  but^stppning 
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short  of  audible  sound,  and  only  calling  up  the  sounds  mentally  yritb 
all  possible  vividness.  He  then  again  speaks  the  complete  word 
aloud. 

General  training  and  the  study  erf  language  structure,  too,  is 
helpful  at  times.  Some  stutterers  fail  to  realize  how  they  break  up 
language,  chopping  and  chipping  their  speech  until  only  two  or  three 
words  are  jerked  out  at  a  time.  This  is,  of  course,  due  to  incorrect 
muscular  action  rather  than  to  incorrect  thought,  but  by  analysis  of 
their  sentences  as  they  speak  them^  they  can  be  made  to  see  how 
certain  words  in  a  group  belong  together,  and  how  there  are  natural 
and  legitimate  places  to  pause,  as  well  as  unnatural  and  illegitimate. 
This  new  focus  of  attention  on  grammatical  or  rhetorical  structure 
relieves  the  fear  of  isolated  words  and  brings  the  patient  to  expecting 
more  of  himself. 

There  remains  the  purely  psychic  side  of  the  treatment.  Inculca- 
tion of  right  habits  of  thought,  the  doing  away  of  mental  hesitation, 
both  witb  regard  to  thought  itself,  and  the  choice  of  words  for  its 
expression,  the  training  of  the  attention  and  the  will,  the  estabhshing 
of  a  better  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  individual  toward  himself, 
others,  and  his  evironment.  It  is  obvious  that  in  this  sphere  par- 
ticularly much  depends  upon  the  natural  endowment  of  the  patient. 
It  is  also  essential  not  to  try  to  work  with  more  than  one  idea  at  a 
time.  Multiplicity  of  exercise  is  dangerous.  One  may  advise  a 
number  of  exercises  as  a  homo  practice,  and  during  the  treatments 
one  may  try  by  suggestion  to  bring  about  several  desirable  mental 
changes,  but  in  outlining  a  mental  attitude  for  the  patient  to  assume 
when  the  necessity  for  speaking  arises,  it  is  well  to  select  one  idea 
and  insist  that  the  whole  mind  be  given  to  that;  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
vary  the  idea  from  time  to  time,  depending  on  the  extent  to  which 
it  seems  to  have  become  habitual,,  and  the  amount  of  benefit  derived 
in  its  being  per^ted  in. 

The  gaining  of  the  confidence  of  the  patient  is  also  very  necessary, 
as  is  the  awakening  of  confidence  in  himself.  For  certainty  and 
permanence  of  cure,  it  is  essential  that  the  patient  should  thoroughly 
imderstand  the  object  of  all  exercises  given,  see  why  they  have 
beneficial  results,  and  reach  the  conviction  that  the  matter  is  in  his 
own  hands  if  he  is  sufficientiy  faithful  and  determined. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  work  requiring  the  formation  of  new  habits 
the  oftener  treatment  is  given,  especially  at  first,  and  the  longer  each 
treatment  is,  up  to  the  point  where  fatigue  makes  concentration  and 
attention  impossible,  the  better  are  the  results  obtained,  and  the 
quicker.  The  importance  of  the  psychic  side  of  treatment  for  a  disr;; 
order  primarily  psychic  is  evident.  It  is  quite  possible  to  make 
actual  and  permanent  cures  in  five  weeks,  even  of  cases  which  appear 
extreme;  it  is  also  quite  possible  that  work  will  have  to-be  kent  up 
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far  maiitbs>  perhaps  for  years,  before  there  is  sufl^ieat  unprovement 
to  call  it  a  cure.  Cases  are  very  Hkely  to  improve  rapidly  at  first 
and  then  either  go  backward  or  remain  stationary  for  some  time. 
It  is  then  that  the  most  care  is  needed  to  maintain  confidence  and 
choose  ihe  most  helpful  exercises. 

The  question  of  what  to  say  to  a  patient  regarding  the  time  the 
cure  will  take  b  a  dehcate  one.  If  one  states  at  the  outset  that  the 
time  wiU  be  indefinitely  long,  there  is  great  discouragement  and  per- 
haps insufficient  determination  even  to  give  the  treatment  a  trial. 
Therefore  the  maximum  amount  of  confidence  to  aid  in  commencing 
the  work  is  not  seemed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bad  effects  of 
unfulfilled  promises  are  deplorable.  If  a  cure  is  promised  in  a  rash 
moment  and  not  brought  about  in  the  specified  length  of  time,  the 
patient  will  relapse,  so  that  his  *'last  state  is  worse  than  his  first.'' 

But  as  the  common  experience  among  honest  experiments  in  this 
field  is  that  more  tiian  50  per  cent  of  cases  are  curable  and  nearly  50 
per  cent  nM)re  capable  of  much  improvement^  one  can,  by  taldng 
pains,  reach  a  eeoclusion  as  to  how  best  to  present  the  requirements 
of  treatment  to  a  stutterer,  so  as  to  do  what  is  half  the  battle  from 
start  to  finish^  namely,  establish  and  retain  hk  confidence  in  the 
method,  in  the  teacher,  and  in  himself. 


A.  STUDY  OF  1,000  CASES  OF  ST AMMKRIHG,  WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE 
TO  THE  ETIOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  THE  AFFECTION. 

G.  Hudson  Makuen,  M.  D. 
(  The  Tkempeuik  GmtOtt^Jwrn^  m4.) 

The  age  of  the  patients  at  the  time  of  consultation  was  from  2^  to 
53  years,  the  average  being  about  15. 

The  affection  usually  begins  during  the  first  few  years  of  the  develop- 
mental speech  period,  or  to  be  more  precise,  it  begins  during  the  period 
of  transition  between  the  child's  more  or  less  meaningless  jumble  of 
words  and  his  attempts  to  make  accurate  use  of  them  as  a  means 
for  the  expression  of  thought  and  feeling.  This  period  is  that  which 
comes  between  the  ages  of  2  and  4  or  5,  the  exact  time  dej>ending 
upon  the  state  of  the  child's  psychophysical  development.  It  is 
rare  for  the  affection  to  begin  after  puberty,  for  by  that  time  the 
speech  habits  have  become  more  or  less  fixed;  but  we  have  one  patient 
who  had  no  difficulty  up  to  his  23d  year,  when  the  stammering  began 
to  manifest  itself. 

Of  the  1,Q50  cases  of  stammering,  77  per  cent  were  males  and  23 
p^T'teat  were  females.  This  shows  a  greater  proportion  of  females 
than  statistics  usually  give.  In  my  report  of  200  cases,  published 
in  1897,  only  5  per  cent  were  females.  The  high  percentage  here 
given  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  cKnic  cases  comQ)i|8jge)^6W9^fe 
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working  classes,  and  girls  have  more  leisure  and  greater  opportmiities 
for  taking  up  the  task  of  seeking  relief.  However  that  may  be,  the 
affection  is  undoubtedly  less  prevalent  in  females  than  in  males, 
and  the  reasons  given  for  the  difference  have  been  many  and  varied, 
the  chief  one,  I  think,  being  the  greater  natural  aptitude  of  females 
for  aU  work  requiring  the  finer  coordination  of  muscles. 

That  stammering  usually  occurs  in  those  exhibiting  a  somewhat 
characteristic  temperament  must  be  apparent  to  all  who  have  made 
a  careful  study  of  the  affection.  Whether  or  not  the  temperamental 
peculiarities,  however,  are  the  cause  or  the  result  of  the  affection 
is  another  and  more  difficult  question.  As  a  rule,  stammerers  are 
emotional,  sensitive,  hesitating,  evasive,  and  oftentimes  cowardly. 

Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  cases  were  of  average  mentality,  and 
we  have  had  few,  if  any,  who  might  be  regarded  as  being  above  the 
average;  about  14  per  cent  were  a  little  below  the  average  mentality, 
and  only  about  1  per  cent  were  far  below  the  average.  Thus  it 
appears  that  stammering  is  of  rare  occurrence  among  those  of  feeble 
mind,  a  certain  d^ree  of  intellectuality  being  necessary  for  the  full 
development  of  the  affection. 

The  fact  that  about  four-fifths  of  all  stammerers  are  of  average 
mentality  and  that  only  about  one-fifth  are  below  the  average  is 
worthy  of  note,  and  I  would  explain  it  on  the  theory  that  those  who 
are  mentally  alert  are  imder  greater  phonatory  and  articulatory 
stress.  In  other  words,  they  have  more  to  say  and  they  feel  more 
the  importance  of  saying  it  than  those  in  the  lower  grades  of  men?- 
tality. 

The  general  health  of  stammerers  is  usually  somewhat  below  par. 
Faulty  breathing  and  spasmodic  attempts  at  phonation  and  articula- 
tion combine  to  interfere  with  normal  physical  development.  The 
acute  infectious  diseases,  such  as  whooping  cough,  measles,  scarlet 
fever,  diphtheria,  and  smallpox,  are  aU  important  etiological  factors 
in  the  affection.  Moreover,  stanmierers  are  generally  nervous  and 
excitable,  and  they  exhibit  marked  neurotic  tendencies. 

Thirty-nine  per  cent  of  my  patients  admitted  having  or  having  had 
relatives  who  stammered,  and  this  percentage  is  probably  too  low, 
because  there  is  always  a  tendency  to  conceal  the  facts  in  matters 
of  this  sort,  and  because  stammering  probably  existed  in  some  of 
the  famiUes  without  the  knowledge  of  the  patients. 

Stammering  is  an  affection  that  develops  with  the  development  of 
the  speech  of  the  individual,  and  it  develops  chiefly  in  those  children 
who  have  inherited,  or  it  may  be  acquired,  the  physical  anomalies 
which  make  the  development  of  the  affection  possible  or  even  piob- 
able.  These  anomalous  cerebral  conditions  which  give  rise  to  stunr 
mering  may  be  transmitted  from  parents  who  themselves  may  not 
have  stammered,  but  who  possessed  all  the  cortic^al  con(^ti^^rj^^^ch 
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usually  result  in  the  affection  and  only  escaped  it  through  more  favor- 
able environmental  surroundings. 

Association  and  imitation,  however,  must  be  reckoned  with  in 
studying  the  etiology  of  stammering,  and  especially  since  they  help 
to  determine  the  character  of  the  affection  and  thus  suggest  certain 
Tariations  in  the  treatment  indicated  in  individual  cases.  Thirty- 
two  per  cent  of  my  patients  confessed  to  have  associated  with  others 
similarly  aflSicted,  but  in  the  majority  of  instances  this  association 
was  with  others  in  the  family  who,  together  with  the  patients,  may 
have  inherited  the  conditions  which  made  the  affection  possible, 
or  who  were  themselves  blood  relatives  from  whom  they  may  be 
said  to  have  inherited  the  affection. 

Inasmuch  as  over  28  per  cent  of  my  patients  date  the  origin  of 
the  affection  from  the  instant  of  having  received  a  nervous  shock, 
I  think  that  we  must  give  this  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  Ust  of  the 
causal  factors  of  stammering.  There  is  probably  no  human  faculty 
that  is  so  much  influenced  by  nervous  or  emotional  conditions  as  the 
faculty  of  speech. 

Although  no  very  careful  studies  of  the  ocular  conditions  were 
made,  we  found  26  per  cent  had  faulty  vision,  owing  chiefly  to  a 
defective  action  of  the  muscles. 

Only  about  3  per  cent  had  subnormal  hearing,  and  this  seemed  to 
be  purely  accidental  and  in  no  respect  related  to  the  affection. 

No  less  than  97  per  cent  of  my  stanmierers  complained  of  some 
nose  or  throat  trouble,  and  so  great  was  it  in  36.8  per  cent  of  them 
that  operations  were  performed  for  their  reUef. 

•  TREATMENT. 

From  what  has  been  said  you  will  readily  understand  that  the  treat- 
ment of  stammering  is  more  psychological  than  physiological,  and 
yet  the  psychical  causes  of  stammering  can  only  be  reached  and  re- 
moved through  the  physical  activities  of  the  individual.  The  only 
way  that  one  can  learn  to  do  things  is  by  doing  them,  and  the  only 
way  that  a  child  can  learn  to  talk  freely  and  unhesitatingly  is  by 
talking  freely  and  imhesitatingly,  and  when  he  can  not  do  this,  as 
is  always  the  case  with  the  untaught  stammerer,  he  must  be  shown 
how  to  do  it.  This  is  the  work  of  the  teacher,  but  in  order  that  the 
teacher  may  be  able  to  do  it  successfully,  he  must  himself  be  skilled, 
not  only  in  the  art  of  speech,  but  also  in  the  art  of  teaching  speech 
culture.  The  successful  treatment  of  stammering  aims  not  to  correct 
a  defect  of  speech,  but  to  estabUsh  good  speech;  not  to  graft  something 
upon  an  old  trunk,  but  to  plant  a  new  tree,  and  to  encourage  its 
growth.  In  other  words,  the  treatment  of  stammering  has  for  its 
purpose  primarily  the  reeducation  of  the  cerebral  speech  mechanism, 
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and  this  reeducation  must  be  broi^ht  about  largely  through  the 
accurate  physiological  use  of  the  peripheral  mechanisms  of  speech. 
The  physical  exercises  must  be  selected  and  adapted  to  meet  the 
needs  of  each  individual  patient,  and  they  must  be  practiced  by  the 
patient,  not  aimlessly,  but  with  close  attention  and  with  what  some 
one  has  called  ''purposeful  intent."  The  chief  purpose  of  the  prac- 
tice should  be  the  establishment  of  normal  mental  imagery,  for  upon 
the  accuracy  of  the  mental  imagery  depends  the  accuracy  of  speech. 
Just  as  one  may  by  practice  strengthen  and  develop  his  visual 
imagery  and  thus  increase  his  powers  of  observation,  so  may  the 
stammerer  develop  and  strengthen  his  auditory  imagery,  and  thus 
overcome  his  difficulties  of  speech. 

The  stammerer  must  learn  to  idealize  speech  just  as  the  singer 
learns  to  idealize  song.  ''As  a  man  thinketh,  so  is  he,''  is  a  phrase 
that  suggests  the  condition  of  the  stanmierer.  If  he  thinks  stam- 
mering speech  he  will  necessarily  use  stammering  speech.  His  con- 
dition  is  like  that  of  a  novice  on  a  bicycle  who  sees  a  stone  ahead. 
If  he  sees  it  clearly  enough  and  to  the  exclusion  of  other  things,  he 
will  surely  hit  it.  On  account  of  his  past  experiences  the  stammerer 
sees  nothing  but  trouble  ahead,  and  the  fear  of  this  trouble  amounts 
in  some  instances  to  a  veritable  obsession,  paralyzing  all  normal  effort. 
Accurate  mental  imagery  under  such  conditions  is  a  practical  impos- 
sibiUty,  and  we  must  help  the  patient  to  remove  the  mental  confu- 
sion arising  from  his  fear  of  trouble  before  any  satisfactory  progress 
can  be  made.  When  the  stammerer  has  acquired  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  his  difficulties,  he  is  then  in  a  position 
to  learn  how  to  redintegrate  and  strengthen  the  mental  imagery 
upon  which  good  speech  depends. 


Psychogenic  institution  epidemics  appear  at  the  present  time, . 
rather  than  the  great  psychic  epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which 
were  principally  of  religious  origin.  The  nimiber  of  these  imitation 
epidemics  in  educational  or  other  institutions,  especially  in  girls' 
boarding  schools,  hospitals,  and  prisons,  is  perhaps  greater  than  is 
generally  beUeved,  since  it  is  to  the  interest  of  these  institutions  to 
prevent  such  occurrences  from  becoming  generally  known. 

The  cases  in  the  hospital  at  Haarlem  are  much  quoted,  where  an 
epileptic  by  his  seizures  through  imitation  transmitted  his  convul- 
sions to  all  the  other  patients.    Van  Swieten  observed  spasms,  from 
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which  small  children  suffered,  mimicked  by  all  those  who  were  un- 
fortunate enough  to  be  witnesses.  Palmer^  in  1892,  observed  in  a 
girls'  school  in  Biberach  (Germany)  about  13  children  from  11  to  13 
years  of  ^e  who  all  manifested  sleeplike  conditions.  Rembold,  in 
1893,  reported  a  psychic  epidemic  in  a  girls'  school  at  Stuttgart. 
After  a  girl  had  fainted,  25  cases  of  nervous  disturbances  occurred; 
15  girls  were  affected  with  tremor  and  screaming;  10  with  uncon- 
sciousness and  sleeplike  states.  Hirt,  in  1893,  reported  that  20  girls 
among  48  between  5  and  12  years  of  age  were  taken  ill  with  hysterical 
spasms  and  disturbances  of  the  sensorium,  near  Lignitz,  in  Grermany, 
in  the  village  school  of  Gross  Tinz.  Szegoe  observed  at  Budapest  in 
1895  a  singular  cough  prevalent  in  a  girls'  institution  (chorea  laryn- 
gis).  Bokay  witnessed  a  very  unique  and  ^>ectacular  psychic  epi- 
demic in  a  girls'  school  near  Budapest.  Fifteen  girls  between  9  and 
15  years  of  age  who  were  affected  imitated  the  cries  of  various  animak 
by  peculiar  expiratory  sounds.  A  pupil,  who  had  previously  suffered 
from  catarrhal  cough,  suddenly  had  an  expiration  that  resembled 
the  sneezing  of  a  horse.  Soon  after  two  other  pupils  produced  also 
peculiar  expirations,  which,  however,  sounded  more  Uke  barking. 
StiU  other  girls  reproduced  the  hissiug  of  geese,  the  shrieking  of  par- 
rots, the  neighing  of  horses;  the  majority,  however,  imitated  the 
barking  of  dogs.  Whenever  one  girl  started,  the  rest  apparently  had 
to  join  in,  thereby  creating  a  confusion  of  noises  as  if  ''from  the 
animals  of  a  menagerie."  Bokay  excluded  intentional  imitation. 
Von  Holwede  described  an  epidemic  of  light  attacks  of  spasms  with 
sleeplike  states  in  a  high  school  in  Braunschweig. 

Singultus  is  not  infrequently  marked  by  its  epidemic  spread.  In 
1897,  wh«i  I  was  stiU  in  Vienna  as  a  medical  student,  there  occurred 
an  epidemic  of  hysterical  singultus  in  a  class  of  a  girls'  school  in  the 
second  district,  in  which  28  girls  among  35  were  victims,  so  that  the 
class  had  to  be  closed.  Dr.  Bercach,  who  has  reported  this  imitation 
^id^mdc,  in  addition  to  this  made  a  similar  observation  in  another 
school,  in  which  20  girls  among  30  were  affected.  Schuette  describes 
the  occurrence  of  "trembling  disease in  a  girls'  school  at  Meissen. 

Unique  and  very  interesting  were  the  observations  made  by 
Schoedel  of  a  peculiar  disturbance  of  handwriting  that  spread  among 
the  children  of  a  class  in  a  pubUc  school  in  Chemnitz,  21  of  the  35 
pupils  being  affected.  During  the  first  days  of  the  disturbance  the 
children,  girls  and  bojrs,  woidd  write  well  at  the  beginning  of  their 
lessons,  but  gradually  in  the  course  of  an  hour  the  handwriting  be- 
came more  and  more  tremulous.  During  the  following  days  the 
characters  and  figures  were  tremulous  even  at  the  beginning  of  the 
lesson  and  became  finally  very  grotesque  and  unreadable.  This 
pecuUar  ataxia  of  the  hand  and  arm  movements  appeared  only  in 
writing,  not  in  other  kinds  of  work.    There  wer^j^^§j^^3i^a(<^- 
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voiisness,  exhaustion,  or  excitement  present.  Shortly  before  the 
outbreak  of  this  epidemic  the  daily  newspaper  pubhshed  repeatedly 
articles  about  a  school  epidemic  of  trembling  disease  in  Meissen, 
where  134  children,  mostly  girls,  were  unable  to  hold  any  light  object, 
such  as  a  penholder,  during  the  attack.  It  was  proved  that  the  first 
patient  in  Chemnitz  had  heard  of  this  epidemic.  In  the  opinion  of 
Schoedel,  this  example  and  the  suggestion  of  the  teacher  in  expressing 
to  his  pupils  the  hope  that  they  might  be  spared  the  trembling  disease 
of  Meissen  served  actually  as  the  provoking  agent  of  the  epidemic  in 
Chemnitz.  In  this  case  the  children  imitated  the  pecuhar  disturb- 
ance of  the  writing  of  their  near  neighbors.  Schoedel  is  averse  to 
classifying  this  or  similar  psychic  epidemics  among  the  manifestations 
of  hysteria,  as  some  authors  do,  because  it  dealt  mostly  with  well 
nourished,  healthy,  not  neuropathic  children,  of  average  education 
and  healthy  parentage  and  for  other  very  plausible  reasons.  He 
appUes  to  these  phenomena  the  unprejudiced  term  ''induction  or 
imitation  diseases.' '  Certainly  such  conclusions  must  be  approved 
for  a  great  number  of  psychic  epidemics,  though  in  others  hysteria,  as 
the  underlying  factor,  is  too  conspicuous  to  be  denied. 

It  is  the  physiological  underdevelopment  of  the  child's  psychic  organ  with  its 
great  tendency  to  imitate  and  the  impressionability  of  mind  and  the  vivid  imagination 
that  render  such  epidemics  possible.  A  real  disease  is  not  necessarily  a  factor,  as 
idiosyncrasies  and  aberrations  may  be  imitated.  Girls  are  possessed  of  these  childish 
characteristics  in  a  more  pronounced  degree  than  boys  and  enjoy  more  leniency,  and 
this  factor  is  apt  to  aggravate  such  evils. 

When  children,  in  aping  instinctively  the  bad  habits  of  adults, 
suddenly  exhibit  the  morbid  manifestations  seen  in  others,  we  must 
not  always  necessarily  presume  an  abnormally  increased  imitative 
tendency,  a  morbid  impressionabihty;  in  such  cases  the  milieu  may 
be  sufficiently  influential  to  affect  the  child.  Finally,  we  must  re- 
member that  a  certain  theatrical  talent  exists  in  the  normal  child, 
which  becomes  evident  in  their  play;  undoubtedly  this  may  aid  at 
least  in  inducing  the  children  to  copy  and  ape  others,  including  ab- 
normal persons,  especially  if  their  desire  is  directed  toward  'Splaying 
a  r61e.''  The  more  conspicuous  the  feature  of  the  example,  the  more 
will  the  instinct  of  mimicry  in  the  child  be  aroused. 

I  shall  only  cursorily  point  to  the  occurrence  of  enuresis  noctuma 
in  previously  healthy  children  as  due  to  psychic  contagion  by  uncon- 
scious imitation  of  classmates  and  friends  who  are  afliicted  with  this 
disturbance.  Also  the  so-called  school  headaches,  which  as  a  rule 
are  of  neurasthenic  nature,  seem  to  be  due  to  hysterical  imitation 
and  suggestion  in  a  number  of  cases.  Thiemich,  as  school  physician, 
relates  the  experience  that  in  some  classes  one-third  or  more  of  the 
pupils,  mostly  girls,  between  10  and  14  years  of  age,  upon  inquiry 
asserted  that  they  suffered  from  headaches,  while  in  ^o^^^^j^es 
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with  the  same  number  of  pupils  of  the  same  age  only  sporadic  cases 
were  present.  A  suggestive  therapy  with  tinctura  amara  was  gen 
erally  followed  by  speedy  and  permanent  cure,  though  the  neuras- 
thenic forms  remained  uninfluenced.  Thus  we  see  that  these  epi- 
demics present  an  endless  variety  of  symptoms,  and  we  reaUze  that 
the  phenomena  are  too  many  to  enumerate.  One  feature  is  common 
to  all  of  them — ^psychic  contagion  in  a  limited  circle  of  children  who 
spend  many  hours  together  and  are  more  or  less  embraced  by  the 
same  bonds,  as  in  schook  or  other  institutions. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  100  CASES  OF  CHOREA. 

Aethxjr  Newlin,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia. 
(PennstflvanUi  Medical  Jownalj  June,  19t4.) 

The  new  cases  applying  to  the  dispensary  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orthopedic  Hospital  and  Injfirmary  for  Nervous  Diseases  diu*ing  the 
year  of  1910  were  selected  and  the  services  of  a  special  social  worker 
were  obtained  through  the  social-service  department  of  the  hospital. 
The  year  1910  was  chosen  as  being  not  so  distant  as  to  make  it  difRcidt 
to  trace  patients  to  their  homes  and  yet  distant  enough  to  note  the 
existence  of  recent  recurrences. 

Of  these  100  cases,  69  per  cent  were  Americans,  the  other  31  cases 
being  fairly  evenly  distributed  among  Irish  Americans,  Russian  Jews, 
English  Americans,  etc.  The  female  sex  predominated,  63  females  and 
37  males  being  enrolled.  The  majority  were  between  the  ages  of  5 
-^d  15  yeai-s,  there  being  little  difference  in  the  distribution  in  two- 
year  intervals  between  these  ages.  The  average  duration  of  the  attacks 
was  from  one  to  six  months,  34  out  of  87  cases,  where  accurate  records 
were  obtainable,  lasting  from  one  to  three  months.  The  month  of 
onset  was  interesting  in  that  there  was  only  a  fair  proportion  begin- 
ning in  the  spring  months;  that  is,  28  in  March,  April,  and  May; 
during  the  summer  an  equal  number  began,  and  in  the  last  three 
months  of  the  year  there  were  also  28  cases  beginning  in  that  period. 
In  only  five  instances  was  there  evidence  that  shock  or  fright  was  the 
casual  factor  in  the  beginning  of  the  attacks.  As  far  as  association 
with  diseases  in  the  parents  is  concerned,  it  was  noted  that  rheuma- 
tism headed  the  list,  there  being  histories  of  that  disease  in  40  of  the 
parents,  in  21  evidence  of  fimctional  nervous  disorders,  while  15  gave 
histories  of  tuberculosis.  In  15  of  the  100  families  there  was  the 
existence  of  chorea  in  other  members  than  the  patient.  In  13 
instances  alcoholism  was  recorded  in  one  or  other  of  the  parents.  As 
far  as  the  previous  health  of  these  patients  was  concerned,  it  was 
found  that  outside  of  measles,  chicken  pox,  and  whooping  cough, 
tonsillar  troubles  were  the  most  frequent  disorders  iJ§}fi9r^€@oSW?? 
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were  62  instances  of  tonsillar  disease,  of  which  tonsillitis  comprised 
24,  hypertrophied  tonsils  20,  and  in  18  the  tonsils  had  been  removed. 
In  25  cases  there  was  a  definite  history  of  rheumatism  and  in  12 
there  were  histories  of  joint  affections  that  were  ascribed  to  rheuma- 
tism and  suggested  that  disease.  In  39  instances  ocular  defects  were 
noted;  the  majority  of  these  had  been  ordered,  but  were  not  wearing, 
glasses.   In  only  6  instances  was  there  history  of  heart  disease. 

On  investigating  the  environment  of  these  cases  it  was  found  that 
the  class  of  patients  affected  with  chorea  seemed  to  be  rather  above 
the  average  dispensary  case  as  far  as  social  status  was  concerned; 
there  were  very  few  instances  of  extreme  poverty,  90  per  cent  being 
above  the  poverty  line.  The  neighborhood  was  almost  always 
fairly  good,  in  many  instances  noisy,  but  sanitary  and  not  congested. 
In  the  homes  this  also  held  true;  80  per  cent  were  in  good  condition, 
imderdrained,  orderly,  and  well  ventilated.  As  far  as  the  hygiene 
of  sleeping  apartments  was  concerned  it  was  foimd  that  there  was 
but  little  overcrowding;  27  had  rooms  to  themselves;  in  58  instances 
there  were  two  in  a  room,  and  in  only  ,10  cases  three  in  one  roomi 
The  ventilation  Was  bad  in  18  per  cent;  the  hours  of  sleep  were  too 
short  in  43  per  cent.  The  investigation  of  the  question  of  feeding 
showed  that  in  15  per  cent  there  was  gross,  general  deficiency,  and  in 
61  per  cent  there  was  overindulgence  in  tea,  coffee,  and  sweets, 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  patients  had  been  instructed  in  the 
evils  of  this  kind  of  diet.  In  the  matter  of  amusements  there  was 
evidence  of  gross  neglect  of  instaniction,  50  per  cent  of  the  children 
were  allowed  to  go  out  at  night,  either  playing  in  the  streets,  or,  as 
in  48  out  of  the  50,  they  were  permitted  to  go  to  cheap  evening 
vaudeville  shows  or  to  moving  pictures.  In  only  15  instances  was 
there  actual  evidence  of  the  home  discipline  being  an  important 
factor  in  the  continuance  of  the  choreic  attacks.  The  investigation 
of  the  schools  attended  by  these  patients  showed  a  satisfactory  state 
as  far  as  could  be  judged.  In  only  one  instance  could  an  attack  of 
chorea  be  traced  to  overcrowding  in  the  schoolroom,  and  the  standing 
and  conduct  of  the  patients  were  almost  imiformly  reported  as 
good,  although  in  many  instances  there  was  considerable  loss  of  time 
from  school  on  account  of  the  disease.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the 
places  of  employment  of  the  patients  who  had  left  school  to  earn 
their  own  Uving. 

Of  the  100  cases,  52  had  more  than  one  attack.  In  30  cases  there 
was  one  recurrence;  in  15,  two;  in  4,  three;  in  2  cases,  four;  and  one 
patient  had  six  separate  attacks.  The  intervals  between  the  recur- 
rences were  as  a  rule  from  one  to  two  years;  in  15  instances  one, 
and  in  21  two  years  elapsed  between  the  primary  attack  and  the  first 
reciurence.  In  10  cases  one  year  elapsed  between  the  first  and 
second  recurrence,  and  in  7  cases  two  years  elapse(L4)etweGn  the 
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second  and  third  attacks.  Although  there  were  seven  primary  attacks 
beginning  in  January,  there  was  no  recurrence  amongst  any  of  these 
cases.  The  spring  months  being  slightly  the  favorite  time  for  re- 
currences, 26  secondary  attacks  occurred  in  that  time,  20  occurred 
during  the  summer,  and  16  during  the  last  three  months  of  the  year, 
September  and  February  being  unfavorable  months  both  for  the 
occurrence  of  primary  attacks  and  recurrences.  The  duration  of 
the  recinrences  corresponded  in  the  main  with  that  of  the  original 
attacks;  of  the  82  recurrences  50  lasted  from  one  to  four  months. 
In  22  ixistances  the  parts  affected  in  the  recurrences  were  similar  to 
those  involved  in  the  primary  attacks,  in  13  there  was  a  complete 
dissimilarity,  and  in  the  remaining  17  there  was  partial  involvement 
of  the  members  originally  affected.  In  analyzing  the  home  condi- 
tions affecting  these  patients  who  suffered  with  more  than  one  attack 
of  chorea,  it  was  found  that  there  was  simply  an  exaggeration  of  the 
bad  factors  foimd  in  the  case  of  the  primary  affection.  In  31  out  of 
the  52  cases  the  children  were  improperly  fed  and  in  these  the  over- 
indulgence of  tea,  coffee,  and  sweets  was  marked.  In  the  matter  of 
diversions,  the  movies"  here  played  a  more  pronoimced  rdle  than 
ever.  In  38  instances  out  of  the  52  cases  the  patients  not  only 
attcfnded  these  amusements,  but  almost  always  at  night  and  in  the 
majority  of  instances  several  times  a  week. 

In  review  it  seems  that  the  most  important  aid  that  the  social 
worker  can  provide  is  in  the  matter  of  (Uet  and  securing  the  proper 
amount  of  physical  and  mental  rest  for  the  patient.  Material  help 
can  also  be  given  by  obtaining  information  as  to  the  family  history, 
and  previous  history  of  the  patient,  and  in  discovering  such  predispos- 
ing factors  as  unwise  discipline,  overcrowding,  bad  ventilation  or 
some  unexpected  evil  influence  that  would  not  be  brought  to  light 
except  by  a  visit  to  the  home  of  the  patient.  The  proper  correction 
of  ocular  defects  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  health  of  choreics; 
and  the  difficulties  that  are  encountered  in  making  these  patients 
get  smtable  lenses  and  persist  in  wearing  them  when  prescribed,  can 
usually  be  overcome  through  the  aid  of  the  social  service. 


FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS  AND  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 
E.  B03W0BTH  HcCkeadt,  H.  D.,  AModaU  NeuroloffUt,  SotUhside  Ho»pUal,  PiU^rgh,  Pa. 
(  Medical  Record,  Aug.  tS,  tOiS.) 

The  period  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  is  the  most  important  in 
the  life  of  the  feeble-minded  child.  It  is  during  this  period  that  he 
is  able  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  special  training  which  he  requires. 
For  this  reason  early  recognition  of  his  condition  is  necessary.  Feeble- 
mindedness is  often  not  suspected  until  the  child  lB|;ti|ji%yi@^^^(^^ 
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advance  in  school  gives  evidence  of  his  condition.  Parents  very  often 
either  can  not  or  wiU  not  see  that  their  child  is  any  different  from 
other  children.  Sometimes  they  fail  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
family  physician  the  apparent  abnormalities  of  the  child,  but  the 
family  physician  himself  is  very  often  at  fault  in  this  matter  as  he  is 
very  likely  to  lightly  dismiss  the  subject  with  the  remark  that  the 
child  will  outgrow  his  difficulty  or  that  there  will  be  a  change  at  3 
years  or  at  7  or  at  14.  In  this  way  valuable  time  is  lost  which  might 
be  put  to  good  advantage.  The  fact  that  the  child  has  arrived  at 
any  certain  chronological  period  in  his  existence  has  no  more  bearing 
than  does  the  condition  of  national  politics.  This  superstition  has 
not  only  been  responsible  for  a  vast  amount  of  neglect  of  the  feeble- 
minded, but  has  been  the  cause  of  early  neglect  of  remediable  defects, 
which  had  they  been  corrected  at  the  proper  time  would  have  saved, 
in  many  cases,  lives  of  suffering  and  inefficiency.  It  therefore 
devolves  upon  those  who  come  into  contact  with  the  child  in  his 
early  school  days  to  recognize  the  importance  of  the  situation  and 
to  take  steps  to  remedy  it. 

The  question  of  the  responsibility  of  the  public  school  to  the  feeble- 
minded child  should  be  considered  in  relation  (1)  to  the  child  him- 
self, (2)  to  his  fellow  pupils,  (3)  to  society  in  general. 

In  the  ordinary  classroom  the  feeble-minded  child  gains  but  little 
(^f  value.  It  is  true  that  some,  in  whom  memory  is  well  developed, 
will  advance,  but  they  gain  practically  nothing  except  the  ability  to 
repeat,  parrot-fashion,  dates,  rules,  and  formulae,  imderstanding  but 
little  of  their  real  meaning.  Lacking  primarily  in  the  power  of  atten- 
tion and  imable  to  concentrate  but  for  a  short  length  of  time,  the 
long  school  periods  become  irksome  and  the  children  soon  become 
fatigued  and  restless.  The  feeble-minded  child  is  suggestible  to  a 
marked  degree.  He  consequently  learns  easily  evil  habits  which  in 
his  more  normally  poised  schoolmate  are  Uttle  more  than  incidental 
phases  of  development  without  permanent  damage,  but  in  him  tend 
to  aggravation  of  his  condition.  He  also  is  hable  to  become  the 
scapegoat  for  the  escapades  of  his  companions  and  be  led  even  into 
lawbreaking  without  any  realization  of  the  gravity  of  his  offense.  I 
have  at  the  request  of  probation  officers  of  the  juvenile  court  exam- 
ined a  large  niunber  of  boys  who  have  been  arrested  on  charges  of 
theft  and  other  crimes  who  were  entirely  incapable  not  only  of  under- 
standing the  gravity  of  their  offense  but  of  originating  the  plans  by 
which  the  crime  was  carried  out.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  real 
culprits  escaped.  The  feeble-minded  girl  is  doubly  in  danger.  How 
great  her  danger  is  the  records  of  any  juvenile  court  or  maternity 
hospital  will  show.  It  is  unfortunate  that  these  girls  are  very  often 
attractive  in  appearance  and  manner,  and,  while  their  tendencies 
may  not  necessarily  be  immoral,  their  power  of  j-esistance  i^  v^ry 
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slight  indeed.  It  has  been  shown  that  a  large  proportion  of  girls 
leading  lives  of  prostitution  are  feeble-minded. 

Malnutrition  and  a  lack  of  bodily  tone,  with  lessened  resistance 
to  disease,  is  practically  the  rule  in  the  mentally  deficient.  It  has  been 
noticed  that  whenever  there  is  an  outbreak  of  any  of  the  acute  in- 
fectious diseases  in  a  school  that  the  feeble-minded  are  always  the 
first  to  succumb.  On  account  of  limited  opportunities  for  contact 
with  other  children  and  unusual  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  parents, 
the  feeble-minded  child  is  often  remarkably  free  from  disease  imtil  he 
begins  to  attend  school,  when  he  contracts  one  iUness  after  another. 
The  tendency  to  the  development  of  tuberculosis  is  marked.  In 
fact,  this  disease  is  the  greatest  cause  of  mortaUty. 

In  the  special  or  ungraded  classes  which  are  now  a  part  of  the  school 
system  in  nearly  all  of  our  large  cities,  the  feeble-minded  child  may, 
and  usually  does,  progress  up  to  a  certain  point.  I  am  firmly  of  the 
opinion,  however,  that  the  feeble-minded  child  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  special  class  only  a  sufficient  length  of  time  for  his 
condition  to  be  accurately  diagnosed,  or  imtil  a  place  can  be  found 
for  him  in  a  suitable  institution. 

Of  what  advantage,  except  to  the  normal  children  and  the  teachers 
of  the  normal  children,  has  it  been  to  attempt  to  educate  theTeeble- 
minded  .children  ia  the  special  classes  of  the  public  school?  They 
are  no  more  fitted  to  participate  ia  the  world's  work  than  they  were 
before;  they  are  more  dangerous  to  their  fellows,  less  happy,  their 
evil  tendencies  are  greater,  their  powers  of  resistance  less.  They  have 
lost  valuable  years  during  which  they  have  added  their  quota  of  miser}' 
and  debt,  to  increase  as  each  year  goes  on,  and  to  no  purpose. 

The  influence  of  the  feeble-minded  child  upon  the  other  children 
m  the  class  is  bad.  One  such  case  can  upset  the  discipline  and  impede 
the  progress  of  an  entire  class.  All  children  are  highly  imitative, 
and  from  amusement  at  grimaces  and  grotesque  actions  they  soon 
come  to  imitate  them.  The  moral  obUquities  of  the  feeble-minded 
are  also  a  source  of  contamination  to  the  other  children.  To  include 
the  feeble-minded  in  special  classes  with  those  who  are  only  backward 
is  an  injustice  to  the  latter.  The  backward  child  is  capable  of  more 
or  less  rapid  advancement  to  normal  under  suitable  conditions  and 
when  given  the  advantage  of  proper  individual  attention.  It  is  im- 
possible for  the  teacher  to  give  this  attention  when  her  time  is  taken 
up  with  the  feeble-minded. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  increased  susceptibility  to  the  acute 
infectious  diseases  and  to  tuberculosis.  For  this  reason  the  feeble- 
minded child  may  become  at  any  time  a  dangerous  source  of  infec- 
tion. 

At  a  meeting  of  th,e  American  Academy  of  Medicine,  held  At  Lehigh 
University,  I  offered  the  foUowing  suggestions:       Digitized  by  L^OOgie 
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1.  That  the  public  school  is  not  the  proper  place  for  the  education 
of  the  feeble-minded. 

2.  Careful  examination  should  be  made  by  competent  investiga- 
tors of  all  children  when  they  first  apply  for  admission  to  the  pubUc 
school. 

3.  Those  foimd  to  be  feeble-minded  should  be  excluded  and  segre- 
gated in  institutions  (or  when  practicable  kept  at  home  under  super- 
visory control  of  the  proper  authorities). 

4.  Doubtful  cases  and  those  backward  in  their  development  should, 
after  the  correction  of  physical  defects,  faulty  environmental  con- 
ditions, etc.,  be  admitted  to  special  classes  where  they  will  receive 
the  training  suited  to  their  individual  needs,  and  be  imder  the  obser- 
vation of  physicians  especially  trained  in  this  sort  of  work. 

This  plan  by  some  was  considered  to  look  hke  the  millennium, 
though  very  desirable  if  it  could  be  brought  about.  While  recogniz- 
ing the?  impossibility  imder  the  present  condition  of  affairs  of  its  being 
put  into  immediate  execution,  yet  I  do  not  see,  when  the  general 
pubhc,  the  school  authorities,  and  the  legislators  have  been  brought 
to  realize  the  importance  of  the  problem  of  the  feeble-minded,  why 
some  such  plan  would  not  be  entirely  feasible.  In  the  meantime 
there  iff  nothing,  except  the  inertia  of  authorities,  which  need  prevent 
an  expert  examination  of  each  child  when  he  enters  school,  with 
proper  differentiation  of  the  various  types,  and  certainly,  if  it  be 
necessary  at  the  present  time  to  continue  the  feeble-minded  in  the 
public  school,  nothing  to  prevent  their  separation  from  the  backward 
and  from  those  with  slight  defects  of  hearing,  vision,  or  speech. 
With  the  feeble-minded  in  classes  by  themselves,  we  will  at  least  know 
the  number  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  and  other  measures  would 
follow. 

A  STUDY  OP  THE  ETIOLOGY  IN  ITS  EPILEPTIC  CHILDREN. 

Abthur  Willard  Fairbanks,  M.  D. 
(Bo8ton  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Apr.  2, 1914.) 

Epilepsy  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  disease  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  term  should  be  strictly  employed.  The  longer  one  studies  the 
cases  that  come  under  his  observation,  the  more  he  will  find  it  impos- 
sible to  give  a  concise  and  unqualified  definition  of  any  clinical 
entity,  or  in  other  words  to  a  disease  that  as  such  may  be  termed 
"epUepsy,"  and  the  stronger  will  become  his  conviction  that  the 
state  so  designated  is  merely  an  instability  of  the  central  nervous 
organization,  an  inabihty  of  the  nerve  centers  to  maintain  their 
equilibrium  in  the  presence  of  either  ordinary  or  extraordinary 
stimulation  from  without.    The  frequency,  the  persistency,  and  the 
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degree  of  this  instability  of  the  central  nervous  system  furnish  us 
with  a  convenient  basis  of  classification,  which  is,  however,  merely 
a  convenience. 

From  this  point  of  view  all  of  the  innumerable  exciting  factors 
of  the  individual  attacks,  so  often  emphasized  as  of  importance  in 
the  etiology  of  epilepsy,  become  immaterial  in  so  far  as  the  solution 
of  the  real  cause  of  the  unstable  state  of  the  individual  is  concerned. 
They  are  merely  the  immediately  exciting  factors  that  for  the 
moment  overthrow  the  poorly  balanced  nervous  system.  Over- 
emphasis of  these  exciting  factors  of  individual  epileptic  or  eclamptic 
attack  serves  rather  to  cloud  than  to  clarify  our  understanding  of 
the  fundamental  cause  of  the  condition.  Innumerable  articles  have 
appeared,  and  are  constantly  appearing  in  medical  literature,  the 
sole  purport  of  which  is  the  attempt  to  prove  this  or  that  exciting 
factor  the  real  or  fundamental  causation  of  epilepsy.  This  ten- 
dency, persisting  even  at  the  present  time,  is  to  be  deplored,  for  it 
only  delays  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  every  conceivable  external 
stimulus  may  be  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  static  balance  of  the 
central  nervous  mechanism  when  its  static  balance  is  below  the 
normal  average  of  stability,  and  only  then.  What  are  the  conditions 
that  are  responsible  for  this  defective  equilibrium?  We  must  first 
consider  the  conditions  that  make  the  normal  development  of  stabil- 
ity impossible. 

In  the  first  place  the  parent  cells  may  not  be  endowed  with  those 
inherent  qualities  that  permit  the  ultimate  attainment  of  relative 
stability  in  the  developed  organism.  In  such  instances  the  insta- 
biUty  is  inherited.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  assert  the  existence 
of  this  inherited  instability  unless  there  exists  in  the  history  of  the 
ascendents  of  the  individual  positive  evidence  of  similar  instability. 

Second,  given  parent  cells  with  normal  inherent  stable  qualities, 
some  influence  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  embryo  in  utero  to 
impair  the  development  of  the  central  nervous  system  and  conse- 
quently to  prevent  the  evolution  of  stability  *  *  *.  It  may  bo 
relative  to  the  otherwise  normal  physical  development  of  the  child 
or  it  may  be  but  a  part  of  a  general  defective  physical  development. 

Third,  with  the  embryo  normally  developed,  there  still  remains, 
as  a  possible  factor  in  impairment  of  stability,  the  incidence  of  trauma 
and  disease.  The  period  of  birth  is  the  time  in  the  life  of  every  child 
when  the  brain  is  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger.  After  birth  there 
exists  throughout  the  years  of  childhood  the  incidence  of  trauma 
and  disease  as  cause  of  cerebral  injury.  The  permanent  structural 
damage  produced  by  diseases  that  directly  affect  the  brain,  as  menin- 
gitis, encephalitis,  and  hydrocephalus,  is  a  matter  of  common  clinical 
observation,  while  it  is  by  no  means  a  rare  clinical  experience  to 
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observe  the  serious  injury  done  to  the  central  nervous  structure  by 
the  infectious  diseases,  either  directly  by  the  action  of  their  toxin 
or  indirectly  through  vascular  lesions. 

The  study  of  these  175  cases  confirms  an  opinion  I  have  held  for 
many  years,  as  the  result  of  the  observation  of  many  hundred 
epileptic  children,  that  heredity  is  a  minor  factor  in  the  etiology  of 
epilepsy,  whenever  the  disease  is  studied  at  such  an  age  that  the 
true  details  of  the  past  and  family  history  of  the  victim  can  be 
obtained.  These  data  are  obtainable  in  the  case  of  children  to  an 
infinitely  greater  extent  than  when  the  disease  is  investigated  only 
in  adults.  Both  the  data  and  physical  examination  of  epileptic 
children  indicate  that  the  aflFection  in  the  majority  of  instances  is 
the  result  of  acquired  cerebral  injury  from  trauma  or  disease. 


THE  RELATION  OF  PHYSICAL  DEFECT  TO  DELINQUENCY. 

H.  D.  Newkibk,  M.  D.,  Director  and  Surgeon  to  Research  Department,  Hennepin  Cbunip  Juvenile  Court, 

Minneapolis. 

{Bulletin  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine,  February,  1914.) 

From  the  physical  standpoint  I  think  we  can  safely  say  that  loss  or 
lack  of  nerve  control  is  the  underlying  cause  of  delinquency.  This 
loss  or  lack  of  nerve  control  can  be  further  classified  as  due  to  (a) 
nerve  irritation,  (6)  gross  failure  of  development  of  the  nervous  system, 
(c)  lack  of  development  of  the  higher  centers  of  the  nervous  system. 
All  of  these  factors  are  accentuated  during  the  period  of  puberty. 

Consideruig  causes  of  nerve  irritation  there  are  certain  defects 
which  are  well  known  to  the  medical  profession,  and  in  our  work  we 
have  found  them  in  the  following  order  of  importance:  Phimosis  and 
elongated,  irritable  foreskin,  adenoids,  diseased  tonsib,  malnutrition, 
eyestrain,  anemia,  impacted  teeth,  chronic  appendicitis,  hernia,  and 
worms.  Of  coui*se  every  physical  defect  is  a  source  of  nervous 
irritation  more  or  less,  but  we  have  found  these  to  be  the  most 
important. 

The  second  factor  in  lack  of  control  is  failure  of  development  of 
the  nervous  system.  The  group  of  children  comprising  this  class  is 
relatively  small,  but  the  delinquencies  are  usually  of  a  more  serious 
character.  Here  wo  find  the  cretin,  Mongol,  hydrocephahc,  and 
microcephalic  of  the  congenital  group,  and  the  acquired  with  arrested 
mental  development  as  in  the  cerebral  palsies,  epilepsy,  dementia, 
and  syphihtic  conditions.  In  this  class,  too,  we  should  put  those 
cases  developing  lack  of  control  due  to  brain  injuries.  These  children 
are  unable  to  develop  and  carry  out  a  well-laid  plot  and  are  just  as 
apt  to  give  away  or  lose  the  results  of  their  trouble  as  not.  Their 
delinquency  is  simply  the  uncontrolled  impulse  of  a  childish  brain. 
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The  third  division,  or  lack  of  control  due  to  lack  of  brain  develop- 
menty  is  of  considerable  importance.  The  former  group  has  more 
especially  to  do  with  gross  or  macroscopic  brain  changes,  while  this 
class  has  reference  to  microscopic  changes.  I  refer  mainly  to  that 
group  of  children  known  to  psychologists  as  Morons  or  border-line 
mentalities,  a  group  varying  according  to  different  investigators, 
but  one  of  large  proportions  and  of  great  importance.  These  boys 
were  formerly  considered  simply  peculiar  or  erratic  or  just  plain  bad 
because  they  wanted  to  be  so,  and  the  rod,  well  appUed,  was  consid- 
ered the  scientific  as  well  as  practical  solution  of  the  repeated  delin- 
quencies. 

I  have  come  to  conclude  that  these  boys  are  very  largely  victims 
of  cross  heredity.  Usually  one  parent  is  fairly  normal  and  well- 
balanced  mentally,  while  the  other  is  not.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  idiocy  and  imbecihty  are  very  largely  directly  traceable  to 
faulty  heredity.  It  is  also,  I  believe,  just  as  true  that  the  higher 
grades  of  feedle-mindedneas,  shading  all  the  way  from  the  normal 
to  the  imbecile;^  are  very  largely  products  of  a  poor  heredity.  The 
main  causes  contributing  to  this  poor  heredity  are  alcoholism,  con- 
tinued for  a  long  period  previous  to  the  birth  of  the  child,  devitaUz- 
ing  diseases,  such  as  tuberculosis  and  syphiUs,  the  nerve-racking 
strain  of  both  high  society  women  with  their  bridge  and  late  hours, 
and  the  mental  struggles  of  the  poor  to  make  ends  meet,  and  other 
prenatal  influences  of  similar  nature. 

During  the  different  ages  of  childhood,  dehnquency  has  different 
phases  and  is  influenced  by  different  factors.  The  most  powerful 
single  factor  is,  no  doubt,  puberty  or  the  period  of  adolescence. 
Why  this  is,  exactly,  we  can  not  tell,  but  it  is  very  certain  that  there 
is  a  marked  change  in  the  child  at  this  time  and  especially  the  child 
with  a  weak  mentaUty.  The  normal  child  has  control  suflB.cicnt  to 
protect  him  against  the  mental  deliriiun  of  a  new  experience  and 
vision  of  life.  He  has  sufficient  mental  ballast  to  carry  him  safely 
through  the  shoals  till  smoother  waters  are  reached,  but  the  child 
with  the  faulty  heredity  on  the  side  of  the  nervous  system  is  pre- 
disposed to  loss  of  control  at  this  most  trying  time,  and  once  the 
fight  is  lost,  it  is  doubly  hard  to  follow  the  narrow  path  in  the  future. 
Fathers  and  mothers  should  be  instructed  in  the  care  of  their  children 
at  this  time,  for  if  a  child  crosses  this  period  safely  his  parents  need 
not  worry  over  his  future,  for  his  habits  will  be  formed  and  his  actions 
under  control  by  this  time.  On  the  contrary,  if  a  child  breaks  down 
at  this  time  and  happens  to  receive  punishment  which  he  thinks  he 
does  not  deserve  he  is  very  apt  to  be  a  confirmed  criminal  from  that 
time  on.  It  is  at  this  period  that  the  sexual  desire  is  increased,  and 
the  boy  who  is  overdeveloped  sexually  will  need  extra  care,  together 
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with  a  liberal  amount  of  physical  work  to  take  care  of  his  extra 
energy.  Overstimulation  at  this  time  with  excesses  brings  about 
nervous  exhaustion,  with  resulting  loss  of  controL  At  this  important 
period,  when  the  young  man  is  just  coming  to  maturity,  we  find  an 
ex^gerated  idea  of  self.  In  short,  he  is  going  through  a  period  of 
adjustmrat,  and  if  his  sense  of  balance  is  not  quite  normd  he  will 
fall  into  misfortune.  Thus,  while  this  period,  the  climax  in  the  life 
of  the  youth,  may  deviate  only  slightly  from  the  normal,  this  slight 
deviation  may  be  the  "last  straw"  action  as  a  stimulant  either  to 
hasten  the  day  when  he  shall  graduate  into  the  ranks  of  the  full- 
fledged  criminal  or  brace  him  for  a  straightforward,  manly  career. 

In  summing  up,  let  me  state  agcun  that  physical  defect  is  without 
doubt  secondary  to  environment  as  a  direct  cause  of  delinquency, 
and  that  mental  defect  or  an  unstable  nervous  system,  due  to  bad 
heredity,  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  far  more  importance  than  the  usual 
defects,  such  as  of  tonsils,  adenoids,  and  vision.  The  boy  with  the 
well-balanced,  finished  nervous  system  will  survive  the  misfortime 
of  such  defects  as  these,  but  to  the  undeveloped,  unstable  mind  these 
defects,  acting  as  a  nerve  irritation,  tend  to  increase  the  strain  on  the 
already  overtaxed,  imfolded  brain,  and  the  outcome  is  only  too  fre- 
quently disastrous  to  the  child. 


THE  PHYSICAL  BASIS  OF  CRIME  FROM  THE  STATOPOINT  OF  THE 

PROBATION  OFFICER. 

John  W.  Witter,  SupertrtienderU  Chicago  Boys*  ClubJoTmerly  Chief  Probation  Officfr,  Chicago. 

{Bulletin  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine,  April,  1914.) 

In  an  examination  of  all  the  children  at  one  particular  time  in  the 
Chicago  Detention  Home,  203  carious  teeth  were  found  in  the 
mouths  of  68  children,  and  but  4  of  these  children  had  ever  visited  a 
dentist.    In  90  per  cent  the  teeth  were  almost  totally  destroyed. 

An  examination  of  2,367  children  showed  that  65  per  cent  hftd 
decayed  teeth,  which  were  in  need  of  dental  care  and  treatment. 
We  can  easily  imagine  the  suffering  that  would  come  from  203 
decayed  teeth.  There  is  Utile  question  as  to  the  effects  of  bad 
teeth  on  health  and  nutrition,  and  it  does  not  require  a  great  stretch 
of  the  imagination  to  beUeve  that  an  aching  tooth  has  many  times 
been  the  first  cause  of  irregularity  in  attendance  at  school,  and 
everyone  knows  that  irregular  school  attendance  is  one  of  the  first 
steps  to  the  juvenile  court. 

The  following  four  cases  are  typical  of  hundreds  that  have  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  probation  department  of  the  Chicago  juvenile 
court: 
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One  that  is  now  before  it  is  the  case  of  a  lad  from  one  of  the  very 
best  families,  who  has  claimed  the  attention  of  the  police  on  five  or 
six  dijBFerent  occasions — each  time  for  steaUng.  The  last  time  he 
stole  an  automobile.  The  first  time  he  was  brought  in  those  closest 
to  him  did  not  believe  he  was  guilty.  The  minister  of  the  church, 
an  attorney  who  was  the  boy's  Sunday-school  teacher,  and  his 
employer,  all  came  forward  giving  him  the  best  of  recommendation, 
and  making  special  mention  of  the  good  traits  of  every  member  of 
his  family.  The  boy  finally  admitted  the  theft  to  the  judge.  The 
probation  ofScer  visited  the  boy,  and  was  surprised,  in  a  very  few 
days,  to  find  out  that  he  had  again  been  stealing.  Incidentally,  the 
parent  made  mention  of  a  severe  fall  that  the  boy  had  had  when  3 
years  of  age.  An  X-ray  examination  was  made  of  the  boy's  skull, 
and  it  was  found  that  a  splint  was  pressing  on  certain  portions  of 
the  brain. 

Another  case — a  boy  about  12  years  of  age,  who  for  years  had  been 
unmanageable  at  home  and  school,  had  done  very  little  at  school, 
and  had  been  kept  practically  all  this  time  in  one  grade,  was  picked 
up  a  number  of  times  for  stealing,  and  was  finally  brought  to  court. 
It  was  learned  that  he  was  really  a  "stool  pigeon"  for  other  boys.  An 
examination  showed  that  the  boy  was  a  subject  for  the  feeble-minded 
institute. 

The  third  case  is  that  of  a  young  girl  who  had  an  extremely  bad 
temper.  The  probation  officer  was  continually  securing  a  position 
for  her,  which  she  kept  for  but  a  short  time.  The  girl  often  com- 
plained about  her  eyes.  Finally  she  was  taken  to  an  oculist,  who  dis- 
covered a  terrific  eye  strain.  She  was  fitted  with  glasses,  and  the  girl 
got  along  so  well  at  her  work  and  at  home  that  the  officer  finally  lost 
track  of  her.  After  more  than  a  year  the  girl  again  came  to  see  her 
about  a  job.  It  was  the  same  old  story,  but  it  was  learned  that  the 
girl  had  broken  her  glasses  and  had  been  doing  without  them.  She 
again  began  wearing  her  glasses,  and  the  former  satisfactory  experi- 
ence was  duplicated. 

The  fourth  case  is  a  lad  who  was  regularly  picked  up  by  the  pohce 
for  stealing  and  for  running  away  from  home.  This  happened  as 
many  as  a  dozen  times  in  six  months.  He  was  finally  brought  into 
court  and,  upon  examination  by  a  physician,  it  was  found  that  he 
had  had  a  great  deal  of  illness,  was  exceedingly  nervous  and  some- 
times hysterical.  His  nutrition  and  development  were  both  very 
poor.  It  was  recommended  that  he  Uve  an  out-of-door  life,  and  he 
was  sent  to  the  country.  In  a  few  months  his  condition  was  greatly 
improved,  he  gained  in  weight  and  height,  has  given  no  further 
trouble,  and  advanced  four  grades  in  school  the  first  year. 
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THE  SCHOOLHOUSE  AS  A  CRIME  CONTRIBUTOR. 

Edwabd  C.  Eluott,  Ph.  D.,  Profeasor  of  Education^  University  of  Wisconsin, 
{BuUelin  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine^  December  ^  191S.) 

Up  to  the  present  moment  the  relation  of  education  and  crimi- 
nality has  been  narrowly  interpreted,  either  in  terms  of  intelligence  as 
increased  through  instruction,  or  in  terms  of  physical  condition  as 
improved  through  care  and  protection.  To  many  of  us  engaged 
in  the  serious  study  of  education  as  the  greatest  of  the  social  con- 
structive professions,  it  appears  that  another  item  must  be  considered 
along  with  instruction  and  hygiene  before  the  influence  of  the  school 
will  be  positive  in  producing  individuals  possessing  permanent 
behaving  tendencies  of  a  noncriminal  sort.  Broadly  speaking,  this 
new  item  is  adequate  and  proper  material  provision  in  the  public 
school  for  responding  to  the  normal  demand  for  activity  on  the  part 
of  both  children  and  adults.  Until  this  is  brought  to  pass  the 
American  school  will  be  guilty  a  contributor  toward  delinquency. 
Our  ethics  and  our  medicine  have  been  too  individualistic.  The 
moralist  and  the  hygienist,  to  make  a  bold  assertion,  have  regarded 
the  individual,  particularly  the  child  in  the  school,  as  something  that 
could  be  made  morally  antiseptic  as  easily  as  he  could  be  made 
physically  antiseptic.    Scanty  isolated  illustration  must  suffice. 

Just  now  the  subject  of  physical  moraUty  occupies  a  large  place  in 
current  thought.  We  are  becoming  more  and  more  concerned  with 
the  possibility  of  making  an  effective  program  of  public  instruction, 
inside  and  outside  of  the  school,  in  the  matter  of  sex  hygiene.  Of 
what  avail  is  such  a  program  so  long  as  the  one  place  in  the  school- 
house  where  sex  obtrudes  itself  represents  too  often  conspicuous 
uncleanliness,  sanitary  incompetence,  and  evil  suggestiveness.  As 
long  as  the  larger  per  cent  of  American  schoolhouses  have  their  pres- 
ent inadequate  and  uncleanly  toilet  provisions  and  arrangements  shall 
we  have  a  contagious  center  for  immorahty. 

There  is,  the  country  over  to-day,  an  insistent  need  for  the  empow- 
ering of  State  boards  of  health  with  efficient  authority  to  clean  up, 
not  only  our  dirty  physical  schools,  but  our  dirty  moral  schools. 
This  is  easy  to  assert,  but  difficult  of  performance.  A  case  in  point 
is  that  of  an  eastern  State  where  the  conditions  to  which  I  have 
just  referred  are  notoriously  bad.  The  president  of  the  State  board 
of  health  told  me  a  few  days  since,  while  discussing  the  possibility  of 
a  more  effective  enforcement  of  the  law  now  giving  that  board  the 
power  to  condemn  schools  with  improper  and  unsanitary  outhouses, 
that  a  proper  enforcement  of  the  law  would  mean  its  immediate  repeal 
by  the  legislature.  A  study  of  the  social  and  educational  situation 
in  that  State  convinces  me  that  he  was  right.  There  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  clean  statutes  and  clean  schools.  ^  t 
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The  American  schoolhouse  is  primarily  a  contributor  to  our  crim- 
inal account,  because  it  fosters  just  that  kind  of  undeanliness  in 
which  the  seeds  of  criminaUty  find  a  ready  growth.  A  large  part  of 
the  problem  of  social  hygiene  centers  in  one  part  of  the  American 
schoolhouses. 

The  child  of  the  city  to-day  is  the  child  of  the  streets.  To  keep  the 
child  off  the  streets  is  next  to  an  impossibility.  His  presence  there 
presents  not  only  an  educational  problem,  but  a  social  issue  of 
increasing  magnitude.  The  crime-preventing  schoolhouse  must  pro- 
vide, within  and  without,  for  proper  play  space  for  the  children  of 
its  neighborhood.  This  schoolhouse  must  constitute  itself  a  center 
for  the  physical  and  social  activities  of  children  outside  as  well  as 
inside  the  school  if  it  would  successfully  counteract  the  destructive 
iofluences  that  now  characterize  the  streets  of  the  American  city. 
The  schoolhouse  of  the  average  American  city  can  not  bo  held  guilt- 
less so  long  as  it  fails  to  compete  with  the  alley. 

The  schoolhouse  that  keeps  bankers'  hours  is  only  half  a  school. 
Within  a  few  weeks  the  board  of  education  of  a  middle  western  city 
ordered  all-night  hghts  placed  at  the  darkened  entrances  of  all  pubhc 
school  buildings.  The  reasons  therefor  were  obvious.  A  good 
police  measure,  but  a  doubtful  educational  pohcy.  The  light  might 
better  have  been  provided  for  the  inside  and  not  for  the  outside  of 
the  building.  Until  the  American  schoolhouse  is  constructed  so  as 
to  make  proper  provision  for  the  legitimate  recreations  and  amuse- 
ments of  our  civilization,  your  medical  sociologist  will  have  an 
increasing  task  before  him.  If  we  are  to  fight  the  devil  with  firo  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  biUiard  table  and  the  dancing  floor  wiU  find 
a  place  in  the  completely  equipped  and  socially  enlarged  American 
school  building. 

The  schoolhouse  that  remains  closed  for  one-third  to  one-fourth 
of  the  year  certainly  presents  a  defenseless  social  pohcy.  For  the 
city  child  a  summer  vacation  represents  a  crisis  in  moral  develop- 
ment. The  criminal  responsibihty  of  the  schoolhouse  wiU  not  be 
removed  until  it  undertakes  to  be  in  operation  throughout  the  whole 
year  and  in  a  way  that  will  meet  the  instinctive  needs  of  children 
and  communities. 

The  most  characteristic  American  immorality  is  pohtical  immor- 
ality. The  American  schoolhouse  must  be  constructed  so  as  to 
enable  its  use  as  a  common  meeting  place  for  the  discussion  of  pohti- 
cal problems  and  social  issues.  Keeping  schools  out  of  pohtics'' 
is  a  pernicious  doctrine.  If  the  American  schoolhouse  is  to  be  the 
real^temple  of  democracy  it  must  be  constructed  and  arranged  so  as 
not  only  to  safeguard  children  from  physical  ills  and  to  promote  their 
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best  physical  development,  but  also  to  serve  as  a  shriiie  in  which  our 
people  may  protect  themselves  from  the  criminal  furies  of  modern 
pohtical  life. 

So  long  as  we  regard  the  schoolhouse  as  an  influence  apart  from 
normal  daily  life  will  it  remain  a  factor  in  the  development  of  the 
abnormal  and  the  artificial.  Our  first  school  buildings  were  designed 
and  arranged  by  theologians  and  pedagogues.  Next  came  the  archi- 
tects and  the  engineers,  who  were  followed  by  the  physicians  and 
the  hygienists.  To-morrow  the  ideals  of  the  humanist  will  control, 
ideals  that  seek  to  combine  the  necessities  of  instruction  and  of  art, 
of  construction  and  of  health,  of  activities  and  of  morals.  All — 
pedagogue,  architect,  engineer,  physician — must  unite  to  make  the 
schoolhouse  sterile  of  the  germs  of  immorality  and  criminaUty. 


TEACHING  OF  HYGIENE  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 


I.  That  from  kindergarten  up,  by  progressive  steps,  children  bo 
helped  to  learn  through  studies  of  plant  and  animal  hfe  the  essen- 
tials of  human  physiologic  processes,  parenthood,  heredity,  the  essen- 
tials of  influence  of  environment  on  health  and  development,  including 
microorganisms,  insects,  and  other  earners  of  communicable  diseases; 
that  included  in  lists  with  typhoid,  tuberculosis,  and  other  common 
contagions,  syphilis  and  gonococcus  infection  be  enumerated,  corre- 
sponding data  being  given  for  each  in  the  hst. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  urged  that  fellows  of  the  academy  concentrate 
individual  influence  on  institutions  training  teachers  and  on  boards 
Ucensing  them,  insisting  that  they  be  adequately  prepared  and  tested 
in  the  elements  of  physical  and  chemical,  biologic,  and  social  sciences 
with  special  reference  to  their  practical  apphcations  in  hygiene  and 
sanitation. 

II.  That,  beginning  in  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  and  continuing 
through  high  school,  girls  shall  progressively  acquire  skill  in  home 
making  by  practice  in  inteUigent  application  to  household  affairs  of 
the  related  elementary  principles  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology; 
this  to  include  for  girls  over  15  years  of  age  details  in  the  care  of 
infants  and  children.  It  is  also  recommende<l  that  boys  be  permitted 
to  take  such  of  these  courses  as  they  wish,  and  be  required  to  take 
those  parts  concerned  with  municipal  and  household  sanitation  and 
with  the  social  relations  of  the  home. 

III.  That  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  several  million  children  who 
annually  drop  out  of  primary,  grammar,  or  high-schookgrades,  for 
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girls  (young  women)  over  15  years  of  age,  schools  or  classes  in  homo 
makir^  be  established  by  the  State;  and  that  in  all  continuation 
schools  or  classes  for  boys  (young  men)  and  young  women  instruction 
in  sanitation  and  personal  hygiene  supplement  vocational  teaching, 
the  minimum  being  the  health  details  connected  with  the  vocation 
itself  and  with  the  well-being  of  their  families. 

IV.  That  to  establish  health  habits  and  ideals,  a  regular  part  of  the 
daily  work  of  children  at  school  shall  be  the  testing  of  temperature, 
humidity,  dustiness,  air  currents,  air  freshness,  cleanliness,  etc.,  by 
instruments  of  precision  so  far  as  possible  (thermometer,  hygrometer, 
anemometer,  for  example),  charting  results  on  the  blackboard  and 
permanently  recording  them  in  a  book,  with  such  service  in  correcting 
faults  as  is  suitable;  and  that  open-air  rooms  be  established  in  every 
public  school  system. 

V.  That  special  attention  be  given  to  having  all  forms  of  physical 
exercise,  including  dancing,  adapted  to  individual  needs,  taken  under 
sanitary  conditions^  and  conducted  with  insistence  on  correctness  of 
fundamental  technical  details,  as,  for  example,  standing  position, 
carriage  of  shoulders  and  head,  closed  mouth. 

VI.  That  medical  men  and  women,  nurses,  janitors,  and  their 
supervisors  be, provided  with  instruction  and  training  in  school  sani- 
tation and  personal  hygiene  according  to  the  public  duties  which  each 
class  undertakes,  as  teachers  are  supposed  already  to  be;  and  be  care- 
fully tested  before  appoiating  or  Ucensing. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  SEX  HYGIENE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Prof.  C.  R.  Hendkeson,  UnivrrsUp  of  Chicago,  Praidmt  of  Chicago  Society  of  Social  Hygiene. 
( Chicago  Medical  Recorder,  November,  WIS.) 

I  will  put  myself  on  record  as  favoring  the  purpose  of  those  who  are 
seeking  to  give  education — and  I  am  choosing  my  word  very  care- 
fully— on  this  subject  in  our  public  schools,  famihes,  churches,  and 
everywhere  else.  I  do  not  like  the  words  '  'sex  education."  Perhaps 
education  with  reference  to  sex"  would  be  still  better;  but  the  whole 
treatment  of  the  subject  is  evidently  transitional.  I  hope  the  time 
will  come  when  the  word  '^education"  will  cover  all  that  boys  and 
girls,  and  young  men  and  young  women,  older  men  and  older  women, 
ought  to  know;  that  nothing  will  be  omitted;  that  everything  will 
fall  in  its  place  in  the  teaching  of  biological  science,  morals,  and 
physical  training,  and  in  the  teaching  of  religion;  that  everything 
that  interests  humanity  will  be  taught  in  its  place  and  in  its  due 
proportions. 

I  think  the  whole  difficulty  has  arisen  because  of  false  notions  in 
regard  to  education  in  the  past,  and  that  there  ou^|^^|(iq,^@(^3^i^ 
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in  the  future — perhaps  not  far  away — there  will  be  no  such  thing 
necessary  as  '*sex  education."  It  is  my  profound  conviction  that 
the  time  will  come  when  boards  of  education  the  world  over  will  seek 
to  develop  and  direct  to  their  true  goal  all  the  normal  interests  of 
humanity.  Instruction  on  this  subject  must  of  course  be  given  by 
competent  persons  of  proper  character  as  well  as  of  adequate  infor- 
mation. That  is  essential  to  the  success  of  our  enterprise,  and  any 
other  persons  than  these  would  do  the  cause  a  great  deal  of  harm.  I 
beUeve  that  the  original  motive  of  the  medical  society  is  one  that 
ought  to  be  the  motive  of  all  of  us — to  protect  people  against  infec- 
tion, against  the  spread  of  loathsome  and  destructive  diseases  that 
come  from  prostitution  and  its  consequences. 

Instruction  is  the  least  part  of  education.  You  may,  indeed, 
protect  a  great  many  people  by  telling  them  the  dangers  of  certain 
courses  of  conduct,  but  if  you  can  do  nothing  more  than  excite  the 
physical  fears  by  giving  medical  instruction,  you  have  done  nothing 
indeed,  and  sometimes  harm;  but  you  have  not  accomplished  your 
full  purpose,  even  as  medical  men,  until  you  have  gone  further  than 
instruction.  Education  means  vastly  more  than  that.  It  means 
the  shaping  of  ideals,  a  play  upon  the  feelings,  such  a  kind  of  educa- 
tion as  will  make  the  boy  chivalrous,  knightly,  and  regar(J  the- interests 
of  every  daughter  of  Adam  as  the  interests  of  his  own  sister,  even  if 
that  daughter  is  a  prostitute  herself;  a  boy  who  will  respect  the  ideal 
of  womanhood  even  in  those  that  we  call  fallen  and  outcast;  who  will 
be  such  a  boy,  such  a  lad,  such  a  young  man  that  when  he  comes  to  be 
a  man  he  will  be  ashamed  of  himself  if  he  even  hints  at  the  argument 
that  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  protect  wife,  sister,  or  daughter  from 
these  great  evils,  that  we  must  have  a  class  of  prostitutes. 

A  second  word  of  caution  and  warning  must  be  spoken,  though  the 
danger  of  being  misunderstood  at  this  point  is  great.  An  honored 
physician  once  said  to  me:  ^*You  make  a  great  mistake  if  you  merely 
dwell  upon  the  medical  side  of  this  question.  There  are  a  great  many 
other  sides — the  moral  and  the  reUgious." 

Much  as  you  and  I  believe  in  the  importance  of  protecting  people 
against  venereal  poisons,  there  are  some  things  that  are  vastly  worse 
than  venereal  poisons.  The  medical  profession  say  that  these  dis- 
eases can,  within  limits,  of  course,  be  cured.  They  tell  us  that  they 
can  ''make  sin  safe.''  I  do  not  say  that  they  are  WTong;  that  is  a 
medical  and  professional  matter.  But  if  you  could  prevent  all  these 
diseases  and  keep  prostitution  you  still  have  the  real  evils  to  combat. 
We  must  not  be  contented  with  a  half  victory.  We  maintain  that 
victory  at  the  cost  of  greater  victories  yet  to  be  achieved  is  a  kind  of 
defeat.  I  have  a  right  to  say  it,  as  a  teacher,  as  one  responsible  for 
shaping  the  character  of  yoimg  men  and  young  women.  I  say  that 
we  must  not  dwell  too  exclusively  on  this  matter  of  th©-iDrevention 
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and  healing  of  venereal  poisons.  There  is  a  deeper  poison.  When  the 
young  man  permits  himself  to  go  into  this  kind  of  company  there  is  a 
damage  done  to  his  spirit,  to  his  soul,  to  his  character,  to  the  commu- 
nity. Metaphorically  speaking,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  soul  poison, 
and  that  to  me  is  the  supreme  interest  of  this  whole  business.  We 
must  not  be  satisfied  with  a  temporary  and  superficial  gain.  Medical 
science  will  gain  its  victory  and  we  shall  all  rejoice  when  these  poisons 
have  been  done  away  with.  It  is  toward  that  ideal  that  we  are 
moving.  But  when  you  have  achieved  that,  beyond  there  still  lies 
this  greater,  larger  problem,  and  we  can  not  do  it  alone  as  teachers, 
as  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  priests  of  the  church;  we  must  have 
the  help  of  medical  men,  who  come  nearer  to  being  the  true  confessors 
of  the  community  than  any  other  class  among  us.  What  a  wonderful 
trust  when  we  commit  to  the  hearts  of  the  members  of  the  medical 
profession  the  secrets  of  the  household.  Therefore,  because  we  trust 
in  you,  we  ask  you  to  use  all  of  your  influence  to  aid  us;  and  we 
believe  that  you  will.  We  believe  you  wUl  be  interested  not  only 
in  the  prevention  of  disease,  but  that  you  will  join,  as  citizens,  as 
fathers  and  mothers,  as  good  friends  of  humanity,  with  us  in  trying 
to  hold  up  the  highest,  the  loftiest  ideals  of  the  race ;  so  that  the  phys- 
ical purity  of  the  race  wUl  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  purification  of 
the  spirit  of  the  race;  and  then  shall  we  have,  with  your  help — ^with- 
out it,  never — a  purified  and  an  exalted  humanity,  that  will  look  back 
to  the  disgrace  and  sorrows  and  pains  of  the  past  as  things  that  have 
taught  us  the  most  lasting,  eternal  lessons  of  life. 


PROPAGANDA  AGAINST  ALCOHOLISM.* 

Alfred  Gordon,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia. 
(Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Astodation,  Jan,  17 , 1914.) 

A  useftd  measure  for  decreasing  and  preventing  alcoholism  is  propa- 
ganda in  its  broadest  sense.  The  moral  and  intellectual  influence  of 
various  antialcoholic  societies  is  beneficial.  The  good  they  do  can 
no^  be  sufficiently  appreciated.  Moral  persuasion  and  conviction  are 
most  efficacious  in  that  direction.  The  widest  publicity  concerning 
the  effect  of  alcohol  on  physical  and  mental  health  should  be  consid- 
ered as  vital.  The  public  shoidd  read  and  see  the  pernicious  conse- 
quences of  alcoholism.  Lectures  and  clinics  shoald  be  systematically 
organized  and  actual  demonstrations  given.  The  public  should  be 
invited  to  visit  particularly  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded,  where 
they  could  see  for  themselves  specimens  of  himianity  brought  into  the 
world  by  parents  whose  alcoholic  excesses  have  thrown  on  the  com- 
munity a  useless  burden.  Imbeciles,  idiots,  and  those  otherwise  men- 
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tally  deficient,  epileptics,  and  children  with  all  sorts  of  morphologic 
abnormalities  result  from  parental  acquired  diseases  or  pernicious 
habits,  of  which  alcoholism  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous. 

Propaganda  against  alcoholism  should  be  particularly  applied  to 
yoimg  persons  and  children*  The  r61e  of  the  physician  is  here  indi- 
cated. It  is  he  who  comes  in  contact  with  families.  As  counselor 
in  medical  and  hygienic  matters  he  can  use  his  great  influence  in 
various  circles.  Considered  as  a  man  of  knowledge  and  experience, 
he  will  be  listened  tc  He  can  prevent  parents  from  giving  cjiildren 
their  first  taste  of  drink.  It  is  he  who  controls  the  diet  and  hygiene 
of  children.  It  is  to  him  that  the  mother  addresses  herself  for  advice 
as  to  the  habits  of  her  children. 

Next  to  the  physician  is  the  children's  teacher.  But  the  teacher 
himself  must  be  well  informed  as  to  the  nature  and  dangers  of  alco- 
holism. He  should  have  taken,  before  he  is  prepared  to  instruct,  a 
special  course  in  social  hygiene  in  which  the  effects  of  alcoholism 
should  occupy  a  prominent  place.  Such  a  course  should  be  given  in 
schools  and  colleges,  and  the  instruction  should  be  not  only  theoret- 
ical but  also  practical.  It  is  necessary  that  every  youth  leaving 
school  should  possess  a  fxmdamental  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  alcohol 
on  tissues,  organs,  the  nervous  system,  the  mentality,  and  the  off- 
spring. From  a  tender  age  the  child  should  be  thoroughly  imbibed 
with  the  idea  that  alcohol  is  one  of  the  most  obnoxious  and  dangerous 
poisons.  It  is  the  knowledge  of  what  is  true,  useful,  and  indispensa- 
ble in  life  that  presents  the  most  powerful  weapon  against  the  acquire- 
ment of  pernicious  habits  or  diseases.  Imparting  this  knowledge 
constitutes  real  scientific  prophylaxy. 

The  public  at  large  should  be  familiarized  with  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  threatening  features  of  alcoholism  is  depopulation  not  only 
quantitatively,  but  also  qualitatively.  It  leads  to  a  degeneration  of 
both  the  individual  and  the  species.  It  produces  a  slow  and  pro- 
gressive individual  deterioration  and  an  intellectual  and  physical 
sterility  of  the  race. 


TEACHnfG  OF  FIRST  AID  IN  SCHOOLS. 

Chables  a.  KmcH,  M.  D.,  New  York. 
(Bulletin  of  (he  American  Academy  of  Medicine,  June,  t9tS.) 

The  idea  of  instruction  in  first  aid  to  the  injured  originated  in  the 
brain  of  Prof,  von  Esmarch,  of  the  University  of  Kiel,  when  he 
was  surgeon  general  of  the  German  Armj.  He  argued  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  soldier  would  be  increased,  his  suffering  alleviated, 
and  often  his  life  would  be  saved,  if  his  wounds  could  be  promptly 
dressed  on  the  field.  Accordingly,  every  man  was  furnished  with  a 
packet  sewed  into  the  lining  of  his  coat,  containing  a  clean  compress, 
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a  bandage,  and  a  strap  for  a  tourniquet  to  stay  the  flow  of  blood. 
The  results  justified  the  expectations,  and  after  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  he  expanded  his  instructions  so  as  to  be  useful  to  railway  and 
steamboat  officials  and  employees  in  factories  and  mines.  He  added 
chapters  on  poisons  and  household  emergencies.  Good  Samaritan 
societies  were  established  all  ov^er  the  Empire.  The  idea  was  trans- 
planted to  England,  and  grafted  on  the  St.  Johns  Ambulance  asso- 
ciations which  had  been  formed  to  inspire  manliness  in  young  men  and 
teach  them  to  save  people  from  drowning.  In  1882  a  first-aid 
society  was  organized  in  New  York  City  to  give  this  instruction. 
Recently  the  American  National  Red  Cross  has  created  a  very  effi- 
cient first-aid  department  for  instruction  in  all  the  large  cities  of  the 
country,  New  York  being  left  to  the  society  already  established  there. 
The  Pullman  Co.  has  given  the  Red  Cross  a  railway  car  completely 
equipped  with  appliances,  both  for  giving  and  teaching  first  aid. 
Many  of  the  western  railroads,  and  lately  the  Pennsylvania,  have 
welcomed  this  instruction.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  also  made  a 
liberal  use  of  the  Pullman  first-aid  cars.  Many  classes  have  been 
formed  in  settlements  and  neighborhood  houses.  The  New  York 
Board  of  Education  regularly  includes  this  subject  in  its  courses  of 
free  lectures,  and  a  very  large  number  of  those  attending  have  sub- 
mitted to  examination  and  received  diplomas.  The  question  of 
including  first  aid  in  the  scheme  of  pubUc  instruction  has  been 
broached.  The  Boy  Scouts  and  similar  organizations  of  boys  all  over 
the  country  have  taken  up  the  matter,  all  of  which  leads  us  to  the 
inquiry:  At  what  age  is  instruction  in  first  aid  best  to  be  given? 

The  average  boy  is  content  to  bo  in  leading  strings  until  his 
tenth  or  eleventh  year.  At  this  age  he  aspires  to  be  a  leader,  or  at 
least  to  be  a  member  of  a  gang.  Altruistic  principles  do  not  develop 
until  a  couple  of  years  later.  Neither  is  cooperation  or  team  work 
well  done  before  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year.  Then  the  boy 
realizes  that  he  has  a  neighbor  and  he  wants  to  do  something  for  that 
neighbor.  His  sufferings  appeal  to  the  boy's  sympathy.  Then  also 
he  is  able  to  understand  the  mechanism  of  the  human  body  and  has 
acquired  a  certain  amount  of  dexterity  in  the  use  of  his  own  hands 
and  members,  and  he  has  attained  a  measure  of  stature  and  strength 
that  makes  him  efficient  in  rendering  prompt  aid  to  the  injured. 

Of  girls  about  the  same  things  may  be  said.  They  are  more 
capable  of  serious  altruistic  thought  after  the  thirteenth  year  than  in 
their  childhood  days.  And  by  that  physical  and  mental  develop- 
ment better  able  to  comprehend  and  apply  the  principles  of  first  aid. 

Nothing  in  the  foregoing  is  to  be  construed  as  discouraging  special 
instruction  for  imminent  needs.  But  just  as  correct  speech  is  taught 
from  the  earliest  days  and  the  study  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  deferred 
until  riper  years,  so  should  instruction  in  first  aid  be  ^^^^^{^ 
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and  adapted  to  present  emergencies  in  the  case  of  little  children  and 
its  systematic  study  be  postponed  to  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  the 
high-school  curriculum.  In  social  settlement  work  the  proper  pupils 
for  instruction  are  to  be  found  in  working  girls'  clubs  and  young  men's 
classes  rather  than  in  the  junior  organizations. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  COMPETITIVE  ATHLETICS  ON  SCHOLARSHIP. 

H.  D'Arcy  Power,  M.  I).,  San  Francisco. 
(OaU/omia  State  Journal  of  Medicine,  October,  19tS.) 

Two  years  ago  the  State  Medical  Society  of  Cahfomia  appointed  a 
committee  to  investigate  the  effects  of  athletic  training  in  the  high 
schools  and  universities  and  made  me  a  member  thereof.  As  my 
colleagues  were  devoting  themselves  to  a  consideration  of  ultimate 
physical  effects,  I  thought  it  might  be  a  useful  division  of  labor  if 
I  concentrated  on  a  study  of  the  mental  side  of  the  question.  This 
paper  is  the  result  and  is  in  fact  an  expansion  of  my  subreport, 
dealing  also  with  some  points  that  are  perhaps  a  little  outside  of  the 
direct  scope  of  the  authorized  inquiry  and  presentmg  opinions  for 
which  I  alone  am  Responsible. 

That  I  may  the  better  present  the  matter,  I  propose  an  attempt  to 
answer  the  following  questions: 

First.  Is  the  expenditure  of  pubUc  or  quasi-pubUc  money  for  higher 
education  authorized  or  intended  for  any  other  purpose  than  the 
cultivation  of  the  mind  and  the  acquirements  of  knowledge  ? 

Second.  Is  it  necessary  or  desirable  that  in  order  to  obtain  such 
intellectual  ends  physical  culture  be  a  part  of  the  curriculum? 

Third.  If  physical  culture  be  desirable,  is  the  method  of  training 
a  part  of  the  student  body  in  competitive  athletics  a  proper  form  of 
such  training  ? 

Fourth.  What  is  the  ascertained  effect,  as  seen  in  scholarship  and 
life,  of  competitive  athletics  in  high  schools  and  universities? 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  ask  the  first  question.  That  the 
public  is  paying  for  high  schools  and  universities,  and  private  munifi- 
cence in  endowing  the  same,  makes  such  expenditures  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  affording  opportimities  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mind, 
would  appear  self-evident.  Legislative  enactments  and  endowment 
deeds  alike  plainly  state  such  to  be  the  fact.  These  institutions 
neither  exist  for  their  own  glorification,  for  the  benefit  of  any  group 
of  individuals,  directly  or  indirectly,  nor  for  any  material  or  social 
benefit  to  their  alumni  that  is  not  the  direct  product  of  intellectual 
culture  and  efficiency. 

Question  2.  If  we  turn  the  question  over  to  physiology  and  psy- 
chology, certain  interesting  questions  will  present  themselves.  Here 


are  a  few: 
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What  r61e  does  the  mtiscular  system  play  iu  the  life  of  the  organism 
and  the  development  of  the  brain. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  muscles  contribute  more  than  half 
the  mass  of  the  body.  Variations  in  their  condition  or  bulk  lead  to 
fluctuations  in  energy  production  and  chemical  changes  that  affect 
every  cell  in  the  organism.  We  are  too  much  inclined  to  think  of 
muscles  solely  as  part  of  the  machinery  of  motion,  but  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  we  are  warm-blooded  animals  compelled  to  meta- 
bolize a  given  quantity  of  food  per  day  to  maintain  our  temperature, 
and  that  the  muscle  is  the  chief  agent  in  such  fuel  burning.  Ergo, 
shrunken  muscles  mean  defective  heat  production  and  possibly  trans- 
ference of  the  function  to  cells  that  normally  are  devoted  to  other 
purposes,  involving,  in  its  train,  general  malnutrition.  From  this 
viewpoint  a  defective  musctilature  must  also  involve  neural  elements. 
But  musculature  stands  in  another  and  even  closer  relation  to  the 
nervous  system.  Most  of  the  neuronic  cells  of  the  cord  and  a  lai^e 
proportion  of  those  of  the  brain  are  directly  concerned  in  inhibiting 
or  controlling  muscular  movements.  Without  functional  use  their 
nutrition  is  not  maintained  and  analogy  wotild  require  us  to  expect 
that  adjacent  areas  devoted  to  sensory  or  psychic  ftises,  participating 
in  a  common  blood  supply,  are  likely  to  suflfer  by  reason  of  their 
contiguity.  • 

We  have  excellent  clinical  evidence  to  this  effect  in  the  experience 
of  the  prison  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.  It  is  part  of  the  reformatory  activi- 
ties of  that  excellent  institution  that  the  imfortunates  committed  to 
its  care  shall  receive  instruction  dining  their  incarceration  fitting 
them  for  useful  service  in  later  life.  It  was  found  in  the  case  of  the 
undernourished,  musctilarly  defective,  sltmi-raised  prisoners  such 
eflForts  were  fruitless.  They  neither  had  the  desire  nor  the  capacity 
for  the  simplest  instruction;  but  after  a  course  of  physical  training, 
with  the  growth  of  the  body  appeared  the  ability  to  profit  by  mental 
training.    So  much  for  the  affirmative  side  of  the  proposition. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  desirability  of  a  fairly  developed 
muscular  system,  kept  in  reasonable  activity,  both  for  its  effect  on 
the  organism  as  a  whole  and  the  brain  in  particular.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  observed  that  in  considering  the  classes  with  which  we  are  deal- 
ing, namely,  the  students  of  high  schools  and  universities,  cases  of 
muscular  deficiency  such  as  those  encountered  in  Elmira  are  very 
rare.  The  disadvantages  of  excessive  musctilature  are  many.  To 
begin  with,  the  musculatiire  constitutes  the  mass  of  the  body.  The 
very  idea  of  health  implies  balance.  To  overdevelop  or  overexercise 
any  one  part  of  the  organism  is  pathological,  as  Prof.  Lee,  of  Colum- 
bia University,  writing  on  this  subject,  says:  "Physiology  teaches 
that  fatigue  of  one  tissue  from  overuse  means  fatigue  of  all  tissues. 
Extreme  activity  of  the  muscular  system  involves  |^<jt^J0[?y^i2i5^§fl^ 
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muscular  but  also  lessened  mental  activity."  But  the  overuse  of  the 
muscles  means  more  than  diversion  of  enei^.  It  implies  cardiac 
strain,  with  its  secondary  effects;  most  important  of  all,  it  involves 
flooding  of  the  system  with  myogenic  katabolites,  and  that  these  are 
poisons  the  fatigue  phenomena  of  muscle  tissue  amply  prove. 

[Then  follows  a  discussion  of  sensory  and  motor  types  of  mind, 
athletes  belonging  predominatingly  to  the  latter  type.] 

I  would,  therefore,  be  inclined  to  answer  question  2  as  follows: 
Reasonable  muscular  development  and  activity  is  necessary  to  the 
attainment  of  a  physiologically  balanced  organism,  and  muscle  train- 
ing within  limits  is  conducive  to  brain  development.  But  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  mass  of  high-school  or  university  students  are 
so  underdeveloped  or  lethargic  as  to  call  for  special  provision  in  this 
direction.  If  such  were  the  case  it  would  demand  an  organization  of 
physical  training  as  an  integral  part  of  the  cxuriculum  from  which 
none  shotild  be  exempt. 

Question  3,  Admitting  that  physical  training  is  desirable,  though 
not  indispensable,  is  competitive  athletics  a  proper  form  of  such 
training  ?  The  first  point  to  be  observed  is  that  competitive  teams 
are  recruited  from>  a  small  part  of  the  student  body.  Let  us  ask 
what  part?  From  the  poorly  developed,  who  need  and  woxdd  be 
benefited  by  exercise  or  training?  We  opine  not.  Such  material 
does  not  provide  the  sinews  of  war.  Do  they  represent  the  sensory 
type  of  mind,  with  its  tendency  to  excessive  introspection,  suspended 
judgment,  and  slowness  to  act;  whose  possessors,  even  when  muscu- 
lar, would  be  benefited  by  the  training  of  the  campus?  Again  we 
opine  not.  The  man  who  takes  to  competitive  athletics  as  a  duck  to 
water  is  the  individual  of  motor  type,  whose  energies  constantly 
bubble  into  muscular  action,  who  natiirally  acts  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.  He  is  of  the  fluid  attention,  who  never  learns  to  study. 
To  such  men  competitive  athletics  is  as  easy  as  mental  work  is  hard. 
But  they  not  only  do  not  need  training  along  these  lines,  but  all  such 
training  tends  to  fiuiiher  fix  their  unfortunate  natural  tendencies. 
The  athlete  must  act,  not  think;  so  the  greater  the  perfection  of  their 
technic,  the  more  automatic  the  working  of  their  minds.  CJompeti- 
tive  athletics  train  the  wrong  man,  physically  and  mentally.  The 
view  here  propounded  that  the  man  who  goes  in  for  exercise  is  by 
nature  averse  to  study  is  not  only  based  on  the  psychological  prin- 
ciples set  forth,  but  is  supported  by  the  observation  of  the  majority 
of  teachers.  In  answer  to  a  questionnaire  (to  be  described  later) 
sent  by  the  writer  to  all  the  universities  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  largest  high  schools  of  California,  this  view  was  supported  by  60 
per  cent  of  the  replies. 
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Question  4.  I  prepared  the  following  post-card  questionnaire: 
The  Oommittee  on  Atiiletics  of  the  Stote  Medical  Society  ol  California  will  be 
obliged  by  an  answer  to  the  following  questions  baaed  on  yoor  personal  observation. 
(Kindly  return  answer  within  a  week.) 

1.  Have  you  found  students  excessively  addicted  to  athletics  disinclined  to  or 
incapable  of  intellectual  effort? 

2.  Bo  students  that  have  passed  through  a  period  of  athletic  training  show  any 
Calling  off  in  Ihe  quality  of  their  college  w<Mrk?   For  how  long? 

3.  If  BO,  what  is  the  effect  on — 

Memory. 
Concentration. 
Beasoning. 
WiU  power. 

4.  Have  you  noted  any  relation  between  athletics  and  morals  in  general?  In 
ideals?   In  restraint? 

(Signed) 


Frcfmor  or  instructor  in  University  0/  

I  forwarded  a  number  to  the  president  of  every  important  uni- 
versity in  the  United  States  and  to  20  of  the  high  schools  of  Cali- 
fornia, together  with  a  letter  in  the  name  of  the  State  Medical  Society 
of  California,  asking  the  cooperation  of  the  presidents  to  the  extent 
of  placing  the  questionnaire  with  the  mea  who  would  give  the  most 
oseful  and  unbiased  information,  and  also  inviting  correspondence. 
A  very  large  number  of  replies  resulted,  and  the  great  universities 
in  particular  have  afforded  valuable  data. 

[Then  follows  a  criticism  of  the  dependence  of  competitive  athletics 
upon  gate  receipts.] 

Bearing  in  mind  the  probability  that  current  tendencies  must 
have  made  for  a  predisposition  to  answers  favoring  competitive 
athletics,  I  will  proceed  to  analyze  the  replies.  As  already  stated, 
60  per  cent  of  the  total  replies  express  a  belief  that  the  athlete  is 
naturally  disinclined  to  study.  The  high-school  instructors  place 
it  as  high  as  75  per  cent.  This  i3  to  be  expected,  as  the  nonstudious 
youth  would  naturally  tend  to  drop  out  at  the  end  of  the  high- 
school  course.  The  second  inquiry  is  answered  in  equal  proportion 
by  high-school  and  university  professors  and  is  to  the  effect  that  75 
per  cent  of  them  are  of  opinion  by  direct  observation  that  men  in 
training  show  a  falling  off  in  scholarship.  Some  of  my  correspond- 
ents are  explicit  on  this  point. 

The  third  question  was  designed  to  ascertain  whether  the  influence 
affected  all  or  part  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  the  terms  used  were 
such  as  everyone  understands,  even  though  some  psychologists 
might  consider  them  obsolete.  The  answers  are  striking — 94  per 
cent  state  concentration  to  be  weakened  or  destroyed ;  86  per  cent  note 
weakening  of  memory;  83  per  cent  weakening  of  will  power;  78  per 
cent  of  power  to  reason.  Again,  the  high-school  instructors  give  a 
more  averse  opinion  than  do  the  university  P^^^^^IPj^fJ^^^vGoOglc 
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We  now  arrive  at  the  last  question,  What  is  the  effect  of  com- 
petitive athletics  on  morals  The  very  varying  opinions  expressed 
are  seemingly  due  to  the  different  ways  in  which  the  question  was 
interpreted.  It  appeared  to  me  that  morals  could  be  affected  in 
two  not  necessarily  connected  manners.  Ideals  of  conduct  (not 
confined  to  the  game)  and  life  cotild  be  raised  or  lowered.  And  the 
power  of  restraint  in  face  of  temptation  could  be  strengthened  or 
weakened,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  physical  fitness  during  the 
training  period,  but  as  a  continued  influence  during  life.  My  ques- 
tions were  designed  to  bring  out  observations  on  these  points.  Un- 
fortunately, the  answers  show  that  in  a  very  lai^e  nxunber  of  cases 
the  respondaits  considered  only  the  ethics  of  the  game  and  the 
training  period.  We  thus  find  60  per  cent  expressing  a  belief  that 
ideals  are  improved,  but  when  reasons  or  details  are  given  they 
refer  solely  to  fair  play  in  the  game.  Adverse  criticism  is,  however, 
explicit.  *  *  *  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  answers  are  favorable  to 
athletics  as  increasing  power  of  restraint,  but  again  the  restdt  is 
vitiated  by  the  prevalent  underlying  thought  that  because  excesses 
during  the  training  period  are  sternly  interdicted,  therefore  the  men 
have  acquired  habitual  restraint.  *  *  *  As  stated,  the  prepon- 
derant opinion  as  given  in  the  answers  to  the  questionnaires  is  favor- 
able to  athletics  as  a  good  moral  influence,  but  the  nxunber  of  replies 
to  this  question  was  smaller  than  to  the  others,  and  I  believe  largely 
given  under  a  misunderstanding.  Lastly,  40  per  cent  of  all  replies 
were  neutral. 

ATHLETIC  SPORTS  IN  RELATION  TO  HEALTH. 

( Editorial  in  Journal  of  American  Medical  A99ociaiion,  Mar.  SI,  WI4.) 

It  is  one  of  the  numerous  parodoxical  facts  encountered  in  every- 
day life  that  the  problems  of  athletics  rarely  receive  the  attention 
of  those  who  are  most  concerned  with  health,  the  supposed  tiltimate 
purpose  of  bodily  exercise.  The  management  of  athletics  is  rarely 
foimd  in  the  hands  of  a  physician,  by  whose  scientific  guidance  one 
might  reasonably  expect  that  the  various  sports  would  be  enabled 
to  effect  the  best  of  which  they  are  capable  and  wotdd  be  freed  from 
the  xmconcealed  dangers  attending  some  of  the  present  atliletic 
practices.  Athletics  have  for  the  most  part  to-day  become  the 
province  of  the  people  at  large.  It  is  the  xmeducated  trainer  rather 
than  the  physician,  the  hero-worshiper  rather  than  the  hygienist, 
who  directs  and  inspires  the  performance  of  the  physical  exercises 
which  ought  to  be  luidertaken  primarily  in  the  interests  of  a  sound 
body  and  a  sound  mind.  Games  have  developed  into  contests  in 
which  victory  is  sought  at  any  human  price.  The  ''manager"  is 
the  foremost  adviser,  and  the  physician  is  called  on  as  a  kst  resom-ce 
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to  mend  the  damage  that  may  have  beeji  done  in  an  ill-advised 
straggle  for  athletic  supremacy.  Such  are  the  exhibitions  that  the 
populace  wants.  Until  there  is  a  wide-spread  education  of  the  people 
as  to  the  proper  underlying  purpose  of  bodily  exercise  and  the 
dangers  that  beset  the  indiscriminate  and  uncontrolled  pursuit  of 
athletics  by  every  one  whom  the  inclination  stirs,  it  is  a  seemingly 
hopeless  task  to  preach  the  gospel  of  reform. 

Meanwhile,  the  physician  and  the  physiologist  must  content  them- 
selves with  acquiring  the  data  on  the  basis  of  which  soxmd  judgment 
in  relation  to  the  problems  of  exercise  and  sane  advice  in  the  pursuit 
of  athletic  sports  may  be  obtained.  Only  the  beginnings  have  been 
made  in  this  field  of  study.  If  football  or  rowing  or  bicycling  have 
their  dangers,  what  are  they?  Wherein  do  the  respective  advan- 
tages of  the  various  types  of  physical  exercise  lie,  and  what  are  their 
imquestioned  effects  on  the  organism?  What  are  the  physiologic 
prerequisites  for  participation  in  each  form  of  gymnastic  performance  ? 
These  and  a  host  of  similar  questions  demand  ready  answers  in  re- 
spect to  which  there  should  be  common  accord,  precisely  as  there  now 
is  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  physical  standard  of  health  demanded 
in  the  various  industrial  occupations.  In  the  latter  case  the  subject 
is  investigated  because  it  has  become  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents; 
when  health  and  happiness  are  the  sole  end  sought  the  same  question 
has  been  neglected. 

Among  the  internal  organs  the  heart  and  kidneys  have  hitherto 
received  most  consideration  in  connection  with  the  physiology  of 
exercise.  There  is  an  idea  abroad  that  each  form  of  athletics  has  its 
own  peculiar  types  of  pathologic  defects.  Just  as  one  hears  of  the 
^'tobacco  heart,''  there  are  the  alleged  '^bicycle  heart,''  ''football 
kidney,"  etc.  It  has  been  the  merit  of  Albu,  in  Berlin,  to  point  out 
that  the  pathogenesis  of  the  abnormal  conditions  familiarly  associ- 
ated with  the  pursuit  of  athletics  may  be  interpreted  from  a  common 
point  of  view.  In  other  words,  all  undue  muscular  exertion,  whether 
carried  out  by  one  group  of  muscles  or  another,  in  one  type  of  move- 
ment or  a  different  one,  affects  certain  groups  of  organs  and  meta- 
bolism in  general  in  entirely  comparable  ways.  The  physiologic  or 
pathologic  result  may  vary  in  degree,  but  not  in  kind.  The  effect  of 
vigorous  exercise  in  its  more  extreme  manifestations  exhibits  two 
phases:  First,  there  is  a  stimulation  bringing  about  a  rapid,  vigorous 
circulation  to  the  taxed  muscles  and  the  internal  organs  and  disclos- 
iag  itself  by  the  rise  of  blood  pressure  and  augmented  cardiac  activity. 
This  is  followed  sooner  or  later,  as  the  varying  intensity  of  the  exer- 
tion may  determine,  by  a  depression  phase.  A  fall  in  blood  pressure 
and  fimctional  heart  weakness  ensue.  It  is  the  latter  aspect  of  the 
results  of  undue  exercise,  with  the  derived  consequences  of  cardiac 
insufficiency,  that  is  most  likely  to  engage  the  attention  pf  thff 
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sician.  In  varying  intensity  the  symptoms  of  stasis  throughout  the 
circulation  now  arise.  Venous  stasis  in  the  kidneys  occasions  the 
characteristic  nephritic  changes  which  find  expression  in  the  altered 
composition  of  the  urine.  Every  sort  of  pathologic  sediment,  rang-r 
ing  from  the  slightest  deviation  from  normal  to  the  picture  of  severe 
nephritis,  may  be  seen.  Frequently  the  extremely  sudden  onset  of 
circulatory  changes  determines  a  degree  of  venous  hyperemia  quite 
comparable  with  the  condition  in  acute  hemorrhagic  nephritis.  In 
the  ''athletic  kidney/'  however,  the  pathologic  manifestations  are 
always  caused  by  functional  disturbances  rather  than  by  morphologic 
alterations  in  kidney  structure.  In  this  respect  Albu  is  inclined  to 
compare  the  kidney  changes  resulting  from  undue  exercise  with  those 
occurring  in  orthostatic  albuminuria,  which  is  likewise  presumably  a 
purely  functional  phenomenon.  He  believes  that  extreme  exertion 
of  the  musculature  of  the  lower  limbs  is  far  more  likely  to  induce  renal 
stasis  than  the  exercise  of  other  groups  of  muscles.  In  confirmation 
of  this  it  is  said  that  even  vigorous  use  of  so-called  chest-weights  and 
other  apparatus  of  similar  design  rarely,  if  ever,  disposes  to  abnormal 
kidney  manifestations  in  the  way  that  running  may. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  kidney  disorders  at  times  discovered  as  the 
result  of  the  active  use  of  the  lower  limbs,  in  nmning  matches,  for 
instance,  are  due  to  the  mechanical  jar  or  vibration  peculiar  to  this 
form  of  exercise.  Observations  made  on  numerous  persons  who  have 
undergone  long  journeys  by  railway,  in  which  the  opportunity  for 
such  alleged  injury  by  vibration  alone  is  not  inconsiderable,  have 
failed  to  disclose  any  damage  to  the  kidneys. 

Athletic  exercises  may  be  differentiated  into  feats  of  strength  and 
feats  of  endurance.  Albu  maintains  that  these  differ  essentially  only 
in  the  fact  that  in  the  one  case  (in  tests  of  strength)  the  initial  rise 
in  blood  pressure  is  very  soon  transformed  into  one  of  depressed 
circulation;  in  the  case  of  endurance  tests  this  comes  about  more 
gradually.  In  feats  of  endurance  the  fall  in  blood  pressure  reaches 
a  much  lower  level  than  is  found  in  the  brief  exhibition  of  great  mus- 
cular exertion,  and  the  physiologic  consequences  are  determined  ac- 
cordingly. There  are  no  important  differences  between  the  different 
types  of  athletic  sports  in  respect  to  their  physiologic  effects  on  the 
body.  The  severe  symptoms,  however,  make  their  appearance  more 
prominently  in  the  exercises  like  football,  wrestling,  bicycle  contests, 
etc.,  which  may  call  for  extreme  exertion.  Every  forced  muscular 
exertion  leads  to  a  precipitate  rush  of  blood  to  the  periphery  and  the 
internal  organs.  An  enormous  volume  of  blood  may  be  driven  into 
the  arteries  in  a  very  brief  period.  When  the  cause  of  this  circulatory 
response  is  removed,  equilibrium  speedily  enures.  The  heart  is  not 
overtaxed  unduly  long  and  the  encoimtered  weakness  is  transitory  at 
most;  but  in  contests  of  long  endiurance  the  final  outcome  is  ft  oro- 
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longed  and  unrelieved  fall  in  pressure,  with  an  increasing  relaxation 
of  the  fatigued  cardiac  musculature. 

To  what  degree  the  distinctly  pathologic  manifestations  of  improper 
athletics  may  arise  depends  on  a  variety  of  circumstances,  some  of 
which  can  readily  be  indicated.  Age  is  a  factor  of  significance.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  adolescence,  when  the  organs  have  not  reached  their 
full  development,  the  responses  are  pronounced,  and  the  person  is 
usually  sensitive  to  muscular  excesses.  Constitution'*  expresses  in 
a  somewhat  vague  way  another  factor  which  determines  the  fitness 
of  a  person  for  athletics.  There  must  be  adequate  development,  suit- 
able nutrition,  and  a  competent  nervous  system,  the  latter  element 
often  being  undervalued.  Obviously,  appropriate  training  furnishes 
another  safeguard  against  the  dangers  of  athletic  overdoing.  Much 
of  what  is  called  training''  in  this  country  is,  however,  a  combina- 
tion of  unscientific  and  sometimes  irrational  dietetics  with  psychic 
quackery.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  degree  of  exertion  required  is  a 
feature  of  determining  significance  when  the  ill  effects  of  athletic 
sports  are  to  be  avoided.  The  distinction  between  doing  and  over- 
doing needs  to  be  learned  and,  appreciated  more  than  any  other  single 
factor  in  the  rational  pursuit  of  bodily  exercise  for  health  and  enjoy- 
ment rather  than  for  personal  superiority  and  group  supremacy. 

THE  CARDIAC  EFFECTS  OF  IMMODERATE  COLLEGE  ATHLETICS. 

Leopold  Shumacker,  M.  D.,  and  William  S.  Middleton,  M.  D.,  Madison,  Wis. 
(Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  Apr.  11, 1914.) 

The  frequency  of  cardiac  lesions  among  the  men  participating  in 
competitive  sports  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  emphasized 
the  urgency  for  a  study  of  this  subject  from  a  clinical  point  of  view. 
From  this  aspect  it  may  be  divided  into  three  parts:  First,  the  imme- 
diate effects  of  severe  muscular  strain  on  the  heart;  second,  the 
effects  of  training  and  a  series  of  severe  athletic  contests  on  the  heart; 
and,  third,  the  ultimate  effects  on  the  subsequent  life  of  an  individual 
of  alterations  brought  about  in  the  heart  through  athletic  contests 
in  early  life. 

From  a  review  of  the  immediate  effects  of  severe  muscular  exercise 
on  the  heart  we  conclude  that — 

1.  Normally,  during  severe  muscular  exertion,  there  is  an  increase 
of  pulse  rate,  arterial  and  venous  blood  pressure,  pulse  pressure,  and 
of  the  systolic  output  of  blood. 

2.  In  the  period  immediately  following,  there  is  a  fall  of  pulse  rate 
to  normal,  and  of  arterial  blood  pressure,  pulse  pressure,  and,  fre- 
quently, of  the  diastolic  size  of  the  heart  to  below  normal. 

3.  Increased  diastolic  disti^ntion  during  violent  effort  may  reach  a 
point  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  heart  muscle  to  bgyjg^^l^@^)^CTt©- 
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pleto  systole.  This  results  in  the  typical  symptoms  of  acute  cardiac 
dilatation.  The  weakened  condition  of  the  cardiac  muscle  is  shown 
after  the  cessation  of  bodily  effort  by  its  inability  to  contract  to  its 
normal  size  or  below.  This  precludes  all  possibihty  of  obtaining  the 
rest  needed  after  the  strain  of  increased  diastolic  expansion  and 
systoUc  contraction  prevalent  in  very  active  exercise. 

4.  Clinically  it  is  well  known  that  infectious  diseases  predispose  to 
myocardial  weakness  and  to  acute  dilatation.  Experimentally, 
De  la  Camp  has  shown  that  starvation,  likewise,  so  predisposes. 
Some  authors  doubt  if  there  be  nonpathologic  hearts  with  a  muscu- 
lature so  weak  that  it  can  be  strained  sufficiently  by  muscular  exertion 
to  dilate  acutely.  Case  2  (1361)  appears  to  indicate  that  at  least 
chronic  overstrain  may  weaken  the  myocardium  to  this  extent. 

5.  At  present  we  have  no  definite  means  of  judging  by  clinical 
tests  whether  or  not  an  untried  apparently  normal  heart  is  capable 
of  standing  the  strain  of  athletic  contests.  Some  weak  hearts  remain 
dilated  after  a  relatively  slight  exertion  and  are,  therefore,  clearly 
without  adequate  tone  to  withstand  the  severe  strain.  On  the  other 
hand,  hearts  known  to  be  diseased  may  respond  in  the  normal  manner 
by  contracting  slightly  after  the  cessation  of  moderate  exercise. 
Hearts  that  give  distinct  systolic  murmurs  may  withstand  a  Marathon 
race  better  than  hearts  apparently  much  more  normal  (Barach). 

6.  Extreme  care  should  be  given  to  the  examination  of  the  heart 
before  and  after  moderate  exercise  in  all  who  desire  to  enter  severe 
athletic  contests.  Failure  of  normal  reaction  should  bar  anyone 
from  such  contests.  Even  those  withstanding  these  contests  well 
should  have  the  heart  examined  at  frequent  intervals  during  their 
training  to  avoid  overstrain.  Many  men  weaken  the  heart  muscle, 
instead  of  strengthening  it,  by  continued  overstraining.  Riviere  ^s 
observations,  in  1909,  on  the  effect  of  prolonged  overstrain  on  young 
boys,  which  he  found  to  result  in  the  production  of  persistent  cardiac 
changes,  should  serve  as  a  special  warning  in  care  of  the  young. 

7.  Infectious  diseases  are  especially  liable  to  weaken  the  myocar- 
dium. For  this  reason  severe  athletic  contests  should  be  avoided  by 
sufferers  with  or  convalescents  from  acute  infectious  diseases,  even 
of  so  mild  a  nature  as  tonsillitis  or  grip.  '^To  work  a  cold  off"  by 
severe  exercise  is  dangerous  advice. 

The  question  next  naturally  arises  as  to  the  condition  of  the  heart 
in  athletes  who  pass  through  one  or  more  seasons  of  training  and 
athletic  contests  without  obvious  symptoms  of  cardiac  trouble. 

To  determine  the  extent  of  cardiac  alterations  in  athletes  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  we  have  made  an  examination  of  the  hearts 
of  45  athletes  who  have  taken  part  in  major  sports  at  the  university, 
and  for  the  sake  of  control  have  examined  the  hearts  of  20  nonath- 
letic  students.    In  both  cases  we  have  been  guided  in  (TtlPxSeleMion 
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merely  by  the  desire  to  pick  out  men  whose  social  and  medical  history 
gives  no  reason  for  assuming  that  extraneous  factors  have  altered 
the  normal  structure  or  functioning  of  the  heart. 

Our  studies  show  that,  while  acute  cardiac  dilatation  of  an  imme- 
diate serious  nature  is  not  so  frequent  as  one  might  expect  among 
college  athletes,  marked  cardiac  hypertrophy  is  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception,  and  that  in  a  considerable  percentage  of  cases  func- 
tional disturbance  of  a  more  or  less  serious  nature  accompanies  the 
hypertrophy. 

The  marked  cardiac  lesions  found  in  so  large  a  proportion  of  our 
college  athletes  present  a  serious  problem,  especially  at  a  time  when 
physical  training  is  extending  from  the  colleges  to  the  secondary 
schools  and  the  popular  idea  of  a  good  physical  trainer  is  so  often  tho 
man  who  can  turn  out  winning  teams.  While  it  is  not  desirable 
unduly  to  restrict  healthy  sports,  on  the  other  hand  the  leaders  in 
athletic  sports  should  not  be  called  on  to  sacrifice  too  much  the  future 
for  the  present.  The  tendency  in  boys  from  14  to  18  to  develop 
cardiac  lesions  which  are  transitory,  if  the  heart  is  not  at  this  time 
subjected  to  overstrain,  complicates  the  problem  when  extended  to 
high-school  athletes. 

There  seems  reason  to  believe  that  at  present  there  is  an  increase 
in  cardiovascular  disease  in  this  as  in  most  civilized  countries.  The 
relations  of  violent  muscular  exertion  to  such  diseases  should  be 
thoroughly  understood.  The  college  athlete  represents  a  type  of 
special  interest  in  this  connection.  During  violent  athletic  contests 
he  is  stimulated  by  the  excitement  of  the  crowd  to  exert  himself  far 
beyond  the  point  of  physical  comfort.  Between  seasons  and  when 
out  of  training  he  is  apt  to  lead  a  more  or  less  sedentary  life,  and  this 
becomes  usually  the  case  after  his  athletic  career  is  over. 

The  effects  on  the  after  life  of  the  members  of  the  college  crews  at 
Oxford  and  at  Harvard  have  given  rise  to  several  studies,  but  the 
results  are  not  of  much  value  in  throwing  light  on  the  general  prob- 
lem. They  show  in  general  that  the  crew  men  have  lived  a  few  years 
longer  than  would  have  been  expected  from  mortality  tables  used  by 
life-insurance  companies,  but  accurate  medical  details  are  wanting, 
and  we  have  as  yet  no  good  data  on  the  hfe  expectations  of  the  picked 
classes  from  which  the  crew  men  have  come.  Perhaps  the  most 
significant  tables  are  those  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Navy,  who 
reports  six  deaths  in  athletes  from  diseases  attributable  to  athletic 
overstrain  to  one  in  nonathletes  among  the  select  lot  of  young  men 
trained  at  Annapolis.  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  a  young 
man  whose  athletic  training  had  led  to  cardiac  hypertrophy  with 
some  functional  disturbance  likely  to  increase  when  the  large  heart 
no  longer  has  exceptional  work  to  do  will  be  physically  handicapped 
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in  life^  to  what  exteut  oareftd  s^udy  of  numerous  men  k  neoesssrj  to 
show.  It  wiU  be  found  not  only  in  the  fieMcrfoardiovaseulaT  diseases 
but  also  in  the  decreased  resistance  whidi  such  men  show  to  acute 
infections,  such  as  typhoid  fever  and  pneumonia.  Dr.  Harlow  Brooks 
in  1913,  as  medical  officer  of  a  regiment  of  the  National  Guard  in  New 
York,  in  which  there  are  many  college  athletes  from  5  to  IS  years  out 
of  college,  has  found  the  health  of  these  men  on  the  whole  decidedly 
inferior  to  that  of  the  other  members  of  the  regiment. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

1.  Athletic  training  leads  at  fu^t  to  physiologic  hypertrophy  of 
the  heart;  but  when  prolonged  and  marked  by  severer  athletic  con- 
tests it  usually  leads  to  hypertrophy  plus  dilatation  of  a  variable 
degree,  frequently  marked  by  valvular  insufficiency. 

2.  Functionally,  the  hypertrophied  heart,  even  when  dilated  and 
giving  distinct  evidence  of  valvular  insufficiency,  may  prove  more 
fitted  to  carry  the  man  through  a  severe  athletic  contest  than  a 
normal  heart  would  be.  On  the  other  hand,  acute  cardiac  dilatation 
occurs  more  frequently  in  athletes  and  men  used  to  severe  muscular 
strain  than  in  normal  men,  and  the  ultimate  effects  are  more  pro- 
longed and  severe. 

3.  There  is  reason  to  beheve  that  for  normal  human  activities  an 
"athletic'*  heart  is  distinctly  disadvantageous. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  REGULATED  REST  AND  PLAT  FOR  SCHOOL 

CHILDREN. 

Jamss  D.  Love,  M.  D.,  JacksoavlUe,  Flft. 

(SouOcm  MeikalJitwntl,  Horoft,  i$iJ^) 

In  regulating  the  play  of  a  school  child  I  presuppose  that  this 
regulation  extends  to  both  the  extent  and  nature  of  play,  for  while 
one  child  may  participate  with  freedom  in  games  entailing  strenuous 
activity,  another  child  should  be  permitted  but  limited  indulgence  in 
such,  and  for  still  another  they  should  be  altogether  forbidden. 
Fatigue,  consequent  on  overexercise,  may,  by  depletion  of  vitaUty, 
awaken  into  activity  a  tuberculosis  that  previously  had  as  its  ex- 
pression only  enlarged  lymph  nodes.  By  fatigue  the  resistance  of 
the  poorly  nourished  child  may  be  so  undermined  as  to  render  it 
an  easy  prey  to  all  infectious  maladies.  Strenuous  play  may  prove 
disastrous  and  even  fatal  in  cardiac  disease,  while  selected  and 
restricted  play  is  to  be  commended. 

The  school  child  with  a  spinal  curvature,  with  flat  foot,  with 
narrow  chest,  the  hunchback,  the  mentally  deficient,  are  all  as  much 
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entitled  as  the  cardiac  patient  to  the  supervision  of  a  constant 
physical  instructor.  In  this  connection  I  would  iM*oteet  against  the 
obviously  unjust  methods  pursued  by  the  physical  directors  of  many 
of  our  public  schools.  One  has  but  to  visit  the  playgrounds  of  one  of 
these  »ohools  to  note  the  discrimination  practiced  against  the  very 
child  who  mostly  needs  regulated  phymcal  exercise.  The  physically 
fit  and  well-developed  boy  who  scarcely  needs  the  assistance  of  a 
director  has  lavished  on  him  the  most  patient  endeavors  of  an  athletic 
trainer,  who  hopes,  through  the  physical  prowess  of  his  young  prot6g6, 
that  honor  may  redound  to  himself  and  his  school.  The  undeveloped 
and  physically  defective  child,  who  has  been  briefly  tried  and  thrown 
into  the  discard,  is  from  every  humane  point  of  view  more  entitled 
to  individual  physical  instruction  and  regulated  play  than  the  robust 
and  promising  young  athlete.  The  pathetic  side  of  this  picture  is  seen 
in  the  wistful,  longing  eyes,  the  adulation  and  hero  worship,  depicted 
on  the  face  of  the  little  chap  who  is  thus  left  to  his  own  feeble  efforts 
to  work  out  the  problen  of  his  physical  salvation.  TiU  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  the  school  child  are  studied  with  a  view  to  developing 
the  weak,  conserving  the  strong,  and  overcoming  the  deformities  of 
the  defective ;  till  the  child's  capacity  for  play  is  measured  and  his  need 
of  rest  is  considered;  till  individual  instruction  and  guidance  are 
given  these  children  under  competent  supervision,  we  can  not  hope 
for  the  results  that  should  accrue  from  regulated  rest  and  play. 

While  many  of  the  foregoing  remarks  mostly  apply  to  the  growing 
boy,  I  should  deem  my  duty  but  poorly  fulfilled  were  I  to  omit  some 
special  reference  to  the  crying  need  of  regulating  rest  and  play  as 
applied  to  the  developing  schoolgirl.  No  one  better  than  the  phy- 
sician can  appreciate  the  menace  to  future  health  that  attends  the 
transitional  period  from  girlhood  to  womanhood.  We  know  that 
this  period  is  an  especially  critical  one  among  girls  of  delicate  breeding, 
and  that  it  must  be  surrounded  by  every  safeguard  to  insure  for  her 
perfect  physical  development  and  future  health  and  strength.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  amount  of  work  and  play  should  be  carefully 
curtailed  and  regulated. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  this  paper  to  recommend  the  nature  of 
play  needful  for  even  the  average  school  child.  This  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  careful  consideration  of  the  individual  child's  capacity 
and  needs.  But  I  would  protest  against  the  coercive  indoor  gym- 
nastics that  constitute  a  part  of  the  regimen  of  many  of  out  modern 
schools.  For  the  most  part  this  is  not  only  distasteful  to  the  child 
but  is  fruitless  of  the  very  results  that  are  hoped  to  be  secured.  Just 
as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  needful  limitations  and  restrictions, 
a  child  should  be  accorded  freedom  in  the  selection  of  his  exercise  and 
play,  for  without  a  doubt  the  happy  state  of  mind  that  attends  a 
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pleasing  form  of  exercise  contributes  materially  to  the  benefits 
derived  therefrom.  This  especially  appUes  to  the  normal  child,  who 
for  a  great  portion  of  the  time  can  rely  on  the  promptings  of  nature 
to  select  and  limit  his  exercise  and  play. 

Many  of  our  school  children  are  incapable  of  prolonged  and  sus- 
tained mental  effort  without  serious  detriment  to  what  is  at  best  but  an 
unstable  nervous  organization,  and  I  am  sure  that  for  these  children 
the  study  periods  required  in  many  of  our  public  schools  are  entirely 
too  long.  In  the  minds  of  many  of  our  teachers  the  idea  still  prevails 
that  frequent  recesses  are  forms  of  indulgence  or  special  privileges  to 
which  only  the  brightest  and  best-behaved  children  are  entitled. 
I  deny  the  right  of  any  teacher  or  disciplinarian  to  select  as  a  form  of 
punishment  the  curtaihng  of  play  which  to  every  growing  child  is 
an  absolute  necessity.  I  contend  that  if  a  child  must  be  denied 
recess  or  be  *'kept  in"  after  school  hours  as  a  punishment  for  acts  of 
omission  or  commission,  then  is  our  systen  faulty  indeed.  Desire  for 
physical  activity  is  a  predominant  trait  in  every  normal  child,  and 
associated  with  this  is  an  equal  desire  to  be  amused.  I  indorse  the 
views  of  Dr.  Kerley,  that  among  our  school  children  "absence  of 
proper  amusement  is  the  mother  of  crime,"  that  amusement  and  play 
may  be.  made  as  educational  as  we  hke,  and  that  play  of  the  right 
kind  is  always  educational. 

In  closing  I  would  refer  to  the  absurdity  of  regulating  the  rest  and 
play  of  the  school  child  for  eight  months  of  the  year  and  freeing  him 
from  restrictions  and  depriving  him  of  guidance  during  the  months  of 
vacation.  Any  system  of  regulation  of  rest  and  play  adopted  by  our 
public  schools  must,  in  order  to  be  fruitful  of  best  results,  be  con- 
tinued without  interruption  during  the  entire  period  of  school  life. 
Neglect  of  this  is,  for  the  ends  to  be  attained,  just  as  irrational  as  to 
carefully  regulate  the  diet  of  a  child  through  the  school  months,  and, 
freeing  him  from  all  restrictions  during  vacation,  accord  him  free 
rein  for  such  gastronomic  indiscretions  as  are  prompted  by  the  ca- 
prices of  appetite  and  fancy.  Since  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  chil- 
dren can  be  kept  under  the  constant  supervision  of  a  physical  director, 
especially  during  the  months  of  vacation,  it  is  necessary  that  parental 
cooperation  be  secured  in  order  that  instructions  as  to  regulated  rest 
and  play  may  be  carried  out  through  the  entire  year.  Public  play- 
grounds have  become  a  recognized  essential  in  every  large  community 
and  could  be  as  appropriately  utilized  in  the  smallest  towns.  On 
every  one  of  these  playgrounds  a  clubhouse  might  be  built  and  used  not 
only  for  indoor  amusements  and  physical  training,  but  as  a  place  for 
individual  instruction  of  parents  and  children  as  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  play  and  the  amount  of  rest  suitable  for  every  child. 
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COMPARATIVE  GROWTH  IN  CHEST  CIRCUMFERENCE  AND  IN  BODY 

LENGTH.* 

William  Carlos  Wiluahs,  M.  D.,  Medhal  Inspector  of  Schools,  Rtuherford,  N.  J. 
iArckivcs  0/ Pediatrictf  Avffust,  191S.) 

In  New  Jersey  the  medical  inspector  of  schools  in  any  given  dis- 
trict is  asked  to  measure  and  record  the  circumference  of  the  chests 
and  the  body  length  ia  all  children  once  a  year. 

Turning  the  problem  over  in  my  mind  during  the  regular  yearly 
examination  four  things  become  apparent: 

(1)  That  there  is  no  normal  size  for  the  chest  in  either  males  or 
females  at  any  given  age;  no  standard  by  which  a  chest  of  a  certain 
age  may  be  judged  and  declared  to  be  either  larger  or  smaller  than 
it  should  be,  for  at  any  given  age  there  were  chests  of  great  variety 
as  to  circumference,  all  of  them,  as  far  as  could  be  told,  in  healthy 
individuals.  Also,  I  found  that  these  chests  were  progressing  along 
parallel  developmental  lines,  one  with  the  other,  from  year  to  year,  at 
the  same  time  retaining  the  original — am  to  presume  hereditary- 
circumference  in  relation  to  length  of  body. 

(2)  That  in  general  there  appeared  to  be  a  fairly  uniform  increase 
ia  circumference  each  year  for  all  the  chests  of  the  same  age,  though 
at  certain  ages  this  increase  in  circumference  seemed  to  be  greater 
than  at  other  ages. 

(3)  Furthermore,  that  at  a  certain  age  the  boys'  chests  seemed  to 
grow  faster  than  the  girls'  chests,  and  vice  versa. 

(4)  And,  finally,  that  there  was  an  inverse  relation  between  chest 
growth  and  the  growth  ia  length  of  the  body,  and  that  in  genei-al 
this  was  most  apparent  at  one  certain  age,  which  differed  with  the 
two  sexes. 

To  see  if  this  ratio  actually  occurred,  I  at  once  began  to  arrange 
and  analyze  the  mass  of  figures  I  had  collected  duriag  the  examina- 
tions of  that  year  and  the  one  preceding.    The  results  were  chaotic. 

Being  convinced  that  this  was  due  to  inaccuracy  in  making  the 
measurements  I  then  began  to  work  with  the  Bowditch  table  of 
measurements  of  American-bom  Boston  school  children,  the  results 
of  which  work  are  the  cause  for  this  paper. 

These  figures  were  compiled  from  American-born  Boston  school 
children — 4,327  boys  and  3,681  gu-ls,  from  7  to  16  years. 

I  took  the  nimiber  of  inches  gained  in  height  and  chest  circumfer- 
ence from  one  year  to  the  next  in  boys  and  girls  separately,  thus: 

Gain  in  chest  circumference  between  the  ages  7  and  8 — girls,  0.5;  boys,  0.5. 

Gain  in  body  length  between  the  ages  7  and  8— girls,  2.1;  boys,  2.0. 

Then  dividing  the  gaia  in  chest  circumference  by  the  gain  in  height 
(6-5-2.1)  we  get  a  figure  approximately  2,  which  wiU  indicate  the 
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ratio  between  the  development  in  height  and  chest  circumference 
during  that  year. 

Proceeding  in  this  way  from  Bowditch's  figures  we  get  then  an 
average  ratio  for  each  year,  one  figure  for  the  boys,  one  for  the  girls. 

These  figures  are  as  follows  (for  children  7  to  16  years  of  age): 


7-8 

8-9 

9-10 

10-11 

11-12 

1^13 

13-14 

14-15 

15-16 

2 

3.8 

3.0 

3 

3 

2.9 

4 

6 

4 

Girls  

2 

4.0 

.9 

5 

3 

7.0 

7 

10 

16 

Consulting  my  table  I  foimd,  as  I  had  expected,  that  there  was 
a  minimum  ratio  between  gain  in  chest  circumference  and  gain  in 
body  length,  which  appeared  at  a  different  age  in  the  two  sexes,  and 
that  in  each  sex  this  minimum  corresponded  approximately  to  the 
^riod  just  before  puberty  in  the  two  cases. 

Thus,  in  girls  we  get  a  startlingly  low  factor  between  the  ages  of  9 
and  10,  while  in  the  case  of  boys  we  get  a  less  well-marked  decrease 
in  the  factor  between  the  ages  of  12  and  13. 


HEALTHY  SICK  CHnJ>REN. 

Le  Grand  Kerb,  M.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  MedicalJournal,June 21, 191S.) 

Health  is  a  relative  term.  Common  usage  is  such  that  we  speak 
of  one  who  is  healthy  as  one  free  from  disease.  The  Standard  Dic- 
tionary includes  this  as  its  definition.  To  be  sick  brings  forth  visions 
of  disease  or  injury,  but  not  necessarily  so,  because  there  are  innu- 
merable instances  in  which  one  feels  sick  or  incapacitated  and  still 
remains  free  from  disease.  Only  recently  we  have  been  apprised 
of  instances  in  which  dissolution  took  place  and  a  careful  autopsy 
failed  to  reveal  disease  of  any  organ,  and  the  cause  of  death  was  un- 
assignable. It  is  possible  to  be  sick  and  remain  free  from  disease,  or, 
in  other  words,  there  are  healthy  sick  persons.  This  is  pecuUarly 
true  of  childhood,  during  which  functionating  is  so  susceptible  to 
influences  from  within  and  from  without. 

This  is  a  decade  in  which  more  than  in  any  other  efficiency  is  being 
made  a  prominent  part  of  all  activity;  along  all  lines  efficiency  is 
emphasized.  The  time  places  a  responsibiUty  upon  the  physician 
which  he  can  not  afford  to  shirk  either  from  a  social  or  an  economic 
standpoint.  In  childhood  especially  we  should  be  concerned,  not 
with  disease  alone,  but  with  the  maintenance  of  every  oi^an  in  per- 
fect condition.  Even  this  is  not  sufficient;  it  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  Perfect  condition  of  every  organ  goes 
a  long  way  toward  the  continuance  of  efficiency  and  the  successful 
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resistance  of  dkease.  But  perfect  organs  are  not  absolutely  essential 
to  the  continuance  of  good  health,  or  even  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
normal  resistance  of  disease.  A  child  may  have  one  or  more  organs 
diseased,  and  yet  remain  in  better  condition  than  the  child  who  has 
ewry  oi^an  perfect.  And  why?  Because  perfect  fum^tionatiug  of 
an  organ  is  far  more  important  and  necessary  to  life  than  mere  per- 
fection of  structure.  There  must  be  coordination  and  cooperation 
between  the  several  parts  if  efficiency  is  to  be  maintained,  and  the 
failure  of  one  or  more  organs  to  act  in  harmony  with  the  others  ia  suf- 
ficient to  make  the  child  feel  sick,  although  there  be  no  disease 
present.  Shall  we  disregard  perfection  of  structinre  ?  By  no  means, 
but  we  have  the  habit  of  emphasizing  it  beyond  its  importance,  and 
it  is  time  that  we  gave  the  proper  value  to  perfect  functionating  also. 

For  the  child  of  these  times  physiological  Uving  is  exceedingly 
important,  and  from  a  large  experience  with  children  the  writer  is 
convinced  that  normal  efficiency  is  maintained  and  strengthened  by 
physiological  fiving.  Physiological  hving  will  mean  something  dif- 
ferent for  each  child,  and  in  the  same  child  may  differ  with  the  differ- 
ent periods  of  childhood.  This  is  independent  of  the  effect  of  the 
varying  activities  and  influences  which  modify  each  period.  To  the 
infant  it  means  mostly  eating  and  sleeping;  to  the  cJder  child,  play 
and  unrestrained  activities  of  mind  and  body;  to  the  young  person, 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  This  life 
must  be  Uved  in  harmony  with  personal  and  individual  peculiarities, 
whether  they  refer  to  sleep,  to  dwt,  to  mental  effort,  or-  to  physical 
accomplishment.  No  two  children  are  exactly  alike,  and  what  will 
help  one  may  harm  another.  It  is  thereiore  impossible  to  lay  down 
more  than  the  most  general  rules.  But  one  general  rule  must  be 
observed,  and  that  is  that  the  life  must  be  lived  in  a  manner  to  con- 
duce to  the  harmonious  action  of  all  of  the  several  organs,  and  to 
have  this  a  consistent  action  and  not  by  spells;  to  promote  a  con- 
tinuance of  perfect  functionating  of  each  organ  and  to  have  this 
accomplished  as  the  result  of  habit,  rather  than  of  mental  effort  upon 
the  part  of  the  child.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  any  scheme  that 
aims  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  children  is  doomed  to  early  and  cer- 
tain failure  unless  it  is  based  upon  the  physiological  fact  that  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure  is  a  perfectly  normal  and  commendable  attribute 
of  this  period  of  fife.  And  pleasxu*e  is  not  a  matter  of  minutes  or 
hours;  it  must  be  adapted  to  individual  needs.  The  writer  trusts 
that  he  has  made  it  clear  that  the  healthy  sick  child  is  not  the  victim 
of  disease,  or  even  of  conditions  that  are  associated  with  disease, 
ahhough  the  latter  may  some  time  be  the  case,  but  is  a  subnormal 
individual  who  usually  gets  scant  attention  because  his  need  is  not 
emphasized  by  pathological  changes. 
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In  the  treatment  of  these  children  there  is  demanded  considerable 
patience  to  determine  the  exact  fault,  and  considerable  judgment  as 
to  how  that  fault  may  be  corrected,  because  it  is  always  and  essen- 
tially an  individual  problem  for  the  physician.  There  is  always  a 
need  for  the  parent's  intelligent  cooperation,  and  this  can  be  secured 
only  by  an  explanation  of  just  what  we  are  aiming  to  accomplish. 
In  addition,  it  may  be  necessary  to  adjust  the  child's  diet  to  indi- 
vidual needs  and  administer  such  stimulants  or  tonics  as  are  clearly 
indicated.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  dietetic  fault  is  either 
a  deficiency  of  fat  or  the  ingestion  of  food  that  undergoes  putrefactive 
changes  readily,  or  there  may  be  a  combination  of  the  two.  In 
giving  a  tonic  the  writer  has  found  that  it  is  nearly  always  desirable, 
if  not  absolutely  necessary,  to  combine  with  it  very  small  doses  of 
tincture  of  digitalis,  for  this  seems  better  than  anything  else  to  in- 
fluence a  sluggish  or  disturbed  circulation  and  enhance  the  value  of 
the  selected  tonic.  This  experience  has  extended  now  over  several 
years.  Despite  all  that  we  may  do,  some  of  these  children  do  not 
respond  to  any  treatment  until  they  are  placed  in  bed  and  kept 
there  for  at  least  a  week  or  10  days,  and  this  fact  is  an  important  one 
to  remember  when  we  are  not  meeting  with  immediate  success. 

It  is  not  the  large  things  in  medicine  for  which  we  are  commended 
or  condemned,  but  the  httle  things,  the  details.  The  public  expects 
us  to  do  the  larger  things,  but  our  knowledge  of  disease  has  often 
made  us  unmindful  of  the  things  that  lead  up  to  it,  and  famiUarity 
with  the  complaints  of  the  adult  has  perhaps  led  some  to  a  contempt 
for  their  statements  in  regard  to  their  children.  If,  however,  the  hint 
thrown  out  by  the  writer  this  evening  is  persistently  heeded,  the 
army  of  healthy  sick  children  will  be  reduced  materially,  and  some 
physicians  will  in  time  gain  a  reputation  for  accomplishing  what  the 
public  ^dll  term  marvelous  improvement''  in  children  whom  their 
colleagues  disregarded  because  they  did  not  present  definite  disease 
for  treatment. 

MEASURED  FEEDING  FOR  OLDER  CHILDREN. 

Wm.  R.  p.  Emerson,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  Tufts  Medical  School,  Boston. 
(Boston  Medical  and  SurgicalJoumal,  Jan.  15, 1914.) 

The  feeding  of  infants  hfs  become  an  art  made  possible  by  per- 
centage feeding  of  milk  and  other  foods,  the  constituents  of  which 
have  been  determined  with  almost  absolute  precision.  Indeed, 
exactness  has  been  carried  to  such  a  degree  that  sometimes  the 
physician's  judgment  is  led  astray  by  laboratory  analyses.  In  the 
case  of  older  children  this  condition  does  not  obtain.  In  fact,  food 
is  prescribed  by  the  physician  in  most  indefinite  terms,  or  else  not 
prescribed  at  all.    Such  expressions  as,  '^Give  the  child  good,  nour- 
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ishing  food,  and  plenty  of  it/'  or  else  '*Be  sure  the  child  does  not 
take  anything  indigestible dispose  of  the  whole  question.  Some- 
times the  physicians  may  ease  his  conscience  by  adding,  ''Not  too 
many  sweets  and  no  tea  or  coflFee."  It  seems  superfluous  to  state 
that  this  method  of  dealing  with  the  diet  of  the  growing  child  is  a 
poor  one,  but  it  is  met  with  so  often  that  it  demands  most  serious 
attention.  Someone  has  well  said,  ''Why  do  physicians  exercise  so 
much  care  in  prescribing  drugs  that  are  administered  only  occasionally  - 
and  so  little  care  in  prescribing  food  which  is  taken  daily?'*  Thh 
neglect  of  the  proper  supervision  of  the  feeding  of  older  children'  is  ' 
responsible  for  many  serious  diseases  of  early  life  and  especially  for- 
many  disturbances  of  the  nervous  system  that  are  most  difficult  to 
remedy.  ' 

For  the  proper  feeding  of  the  child,  both  physician  and  parent  ' 
should  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  food  and  food  values.  Three 
principal  methods  are  in  use  for  measuring  food.  In  one,  all  food  is 
divided  in  portions  of  100  grams  and  tables  are  made  out  for  the  caP 
oric  values  of  each  portion.  This  method  is  not  readily  adopted  by 
either  physician  or  parent,  as  it  requires  a  mental  readjustment  of 
values,  which  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  its  success.  We  buy  food  by  the 
ounce  or  pound.  All  infant  feeding  in  this  country  is  by  ounces. 
The  change  into  other  standards  of  measurement  renders  the  method 
impractical  except  for  laboratory  work.  A  second  method  consists 
in  adopting  the  ordinary  serving  as  a  unit  of  measure.  This  method 
is  incorrect,  because  what  is  an  ordinary  serving  for  one  person  is  not 
so  for  another.  This  method  also  lacks  an  important  factor  present 
in  the  other  two  methods — ^namely,  that  of  comparison,  which  is  a 
great  aid  to  memory.  The  third  method,  proposed  by  Irving  Fisher 
in  1906,  is  called  the  caloric  per  cent  method.  Prof.  Fisher  prepared 
tabl^  indicating  the  amount  of  food  necessary  to  furnish  100  calories 
of  food  value,  such  amounts  being  used  as  standard  portions.  For 
example,  one  slice  of  bread  has  a  value  of  100  calories;  also  one  pat 
of  butter,  or  the  lean  meat  in  a  lamb  chop,  or  5  ounces  of  milk,  or  one 
sUce  of  bacon.  These  units  or  multiples  of  units  represent  very  closely 
the  amount  ordinarily  taken  at  one  serving,  so  that  food  can  readily 
be  served  according  to  this  plan.  It  gives  at  first  hand  comparisons 
that  help  fix  food  values  in  the  memory,  the  knowledge  of  a  compar- 
atively small  number  of  which  is  sufficient  to  cover  all  our  needs  in 
any  particular  case.  Sufficient  information  can  be  given  in  a  short 
conversation  to  enable  a  person  to  raise  or  lower  his  diet  500  or  600 
calories  daily,  which  is  an  amount  sufficient  to  cause  a  gain  or  loss  in 
weight  as  desired. 

For  a  child  who  is  6  to  14  years  of  age,  10  to  20  pounds  under  weight, 
and  who  continues  his  usual  occupations,  between  two  and  three 
thousand  calories  of  food  per  day  are  necessary  for  proper^^in.  t 
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Having,  then;  a  practical  measure  of  food  values,  in  order  to  make 
a  child  gain  or  lose  body  weight,  the  following  steps  are  necessary: 
In  the  first  place,  we  must  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  child.  This 
can  be  obtained  by  what  Dr.  Morton  Prince  calls  painting  pictures. 
All  girls  want  to  be  attractive  and  beautiful.  They  also  want  to  do 
as  other  girb  do — dance,  swim,  and  play  tennk.  Every  boy  wants 
to  be  athletic.  The  desire  to  play  baseball  and  football  can  always 
be  aroused  in  him  sufficiently  to  cause  him  to  do  almost  anything  to 
gain  a  good  physical  condition  for  that  purpose.  Next,  there  must 
bc:  a  suflicient  control  of  the  patient  by  parent  or  other  person  acting 
'*in  loco  parentis to  secure  a  record  of  food  taken  and  a  regular 
report  at.  stated  intervals. 

The  preliminary  record  is  of  importance  in  this  method  of  feeding. 
First,  it  shows  how  much  food  is  habitually  taken;  second,  it  shows 
the  kind  taken;  third,  and  more  important  still,  it  shows  what  the 
child  Ukes  and  dislikes,  making  it  possible  to  retain  such  foods  in  the 
diet  as  are  agreeable  to  the  child,  simply  substituting  others  for  those 
that  should  not  be  taken,  thus  working  along  lines  of  least  resistance, 
a  most  important  factor  in  successful  feeding.  In  the  case  of  delicate 
girls,  Ukes  and  disHkes,  aversion  to  form,  taste,  or  smell,  or  associa- 
tions of  t5ertain  foods  with  unpleasant  events  may  be  almost  insur- 
mountable obstacles  in  securing  proper  nutrition.  Their  appetites 
are  fickle,  leading  them  to  live  almost  wholly  on  carbohydrate  food, 
the  proteid  being  far  too  low  for  proper  growth.  Cause  and  elQFect 
form  a  vicious  cycle  often  made  evident  by  this  simple  prehminary 
list. 

The  48-hour  record  may  also  show  mistaken  ideas  of  parents  as 
regards  feeding.  They  frequently  exhibit  a  certain  pride  in  thinking 
that  what  does  not  agre^  with  them  will  not  agree  with  their  children. 
Mistaken  ideas  of  food  values  may  lead  to  the  total  exclusion  from 
the  diet  of  many  important  articles  of  food. 

Having  from  this  48-hour  record  a  knowleilge  of  the  kind  of  food 
taken  and  its  amount,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  increase  or  decrease  the 
24-hour  intake  by  simple  changes. 

Such  changes  do  not  force  the  child  to  take  too  much  food  at  any 
one  meal,  and  therefore  there  is  Uttle  danger  of  causing  indigestion. 
In  fact,  in  following  delicate  children  with  measured  feeding  I  have 
seen  no  case  of  indigestion  result.  Children  under  weight  seem  to 
have  a  remarkable  ability  to  digest  food,  taking  as  high  as  3,500  cal- 
ories without  digestive  disturbances.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
case  of  children  who  are  overweight,  symptoms  of  indigestion  disap- 
pear in  a  remarkable  manner  with  a  diminution  of  the  day's  ration. 

Measured  feeding  shows  almost  invariably  that  a  child  without 
organic  disease  is  underweight  because  he  does  not  eat  enough  and 
overweight  because  he  eats  too  much.    It  is  a  far  too  common  occur- 
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rence  to  find  children  taking  tonics,  transported  to  different  climates, 
given  all  kinds  of  treatment  to  make  them  gain  in  weight,  when  a 
measurement  of  their  food  shows  they  are  taking  from  1,000  to  1,400 
calories  daily,  an  amount  too  small  for  them  to  possibly  gain  unless 
actually  confined  to  bed. 

In  health  the  question  of  a  proper  proportion  of  protein,  fat,  and 
carbohydrates,  namely,  that  of  a  balanced  diet,  needs  attention  only 
in  a  general  way,  as  taste  regulates  this  in  most  instances.  For 
example,  bread,  which  represents  protein  and  carbohydrate,  requires 
butter  (fat)  to  make  it  palatable.  Meat,  composed  of  fat  and  protein^ 
requires  potato  (carbohydrate)  to  please  the  taste.  So  the  combi- 
nation of  bread  &nd  butter,  meat  and  potato,  bread  and  milk,  rep- 
resent physiological  needs  that  taste  recognizes  and  controls. 


COLD  BATHS  AND  SLEEPING  PORCHBS.> 

A.  MoBOAN  ICacWhinnis,  M.  D.,  Seattle. 
(New  York  MediealJowmal,  Apr.  18,1914.) 

The  morning  cold  bath  was  not  only  a  fad,  but  became  a  rage  for  a 
number  of  years.  It  is  still  followed  by  many  as  a  most  admirable 
procedure  for  toniog  up  the  nervous  system;  and  so  is  the  morning 
glass  of  whisky.  (Jold  plunges  are  very  much  in  evidence,  even  at 
the  present  time,  in  athletic  house  swimming  pools  and  baths.  In 
England  the  cold  bath  is  very  much  in  vogue,  almost  to  the  stage  of 
fanaticism.  It  is  often  related  that  so  and  so  broke  the  ice  daily, 
when  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  his  cold  plimge.  If  it  were  possi- 
Ue  to  measure  the  shock  to  the  himian  mechanism  and  the  extra 
work  thrust  upon  the  individual,  what  a  change  of  sentiment  would 
inunediately  take  place! 

No  thought  is  given  to  the  fact  that  the  himian  body  is  a  piece  of 
mechanism  which  will  stand  but  a  given  amount  of  strain.  No 
greater  shock  was  ever  transmitted  to  this  mechanism  than  we  see 
at  the  swimming  pools  at  a  temperature  of  70°  F.  This  temperature, 
in  itself,  if  continued  for  too  long  a  period,  adds  more  work  to  the 
internal  organs.  But  for  this  to  be  followed,  as  we  ordinarily  see, 
by  a  hot  shower  and  then  by  a  cold  shower,  is  the  most  abominable 
practice  imaginable. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  see  so  many  nervous  systems 
wrecked ;  it  is  from  nothing  more  or  less  than  overstimulation.  True, 
many  persons  are  able  to  withstand  this  for  a  while,  but  the  over- 
stimulation is  followed  by  depression,  which  must  be  counterbalanced 
by  an  overaction  or  regeneration  through  an  increase  of  the  physio- 
logical processes;  metabolic  changes  of  all  the  internal  organs  and 

»  General  title  of  article:  "  Two  of  the  Present-Day  Fads. ' '  ^  ^  r^T  ^ 
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their  secretions  follow.  This,  in  turn,  means  a  large  consumption 
of  food  in  order  to  take  the  place  of  the  losses. 

The  physiological  processes  of  the  various  organs  are  capable  of 
doing  a  definite  amount  of  work.  Such  work  is  governed  by  the 
amount,  as  well  as  the  character  of  ingested  material,  and  by  the 
capabilities  of  these  oi^ans»to  produce  the  necessary  conversion,  or 
by  their  power  and  that  of  their  secretions  to  convert  this  latent 
energy  of  fuel  to  usefulness. 

Fresh  air  never  harmed  any  individual  when  taken  under  proper 
-con<iitions;  and  it  is  necessary  for  healthy  existence.  In  this  day 
we  hear  much  about  fresh  air;  this  has  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  numerous  sleeping  porches,  so  called.  Sleeping  in  the  open  air, 
under  proper  conditions,  is  to  be  commended;  but  under  the  con- 
ditions we  ordinarily  see,  it  is  to  be  severely  condemned. 

Upon  investigating  100  sleeping  porches  in  this  vicinity,  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  were  found  to  exist:  In  96  cases  the  sides  of  the 
sleeping  balcony  were  partially  protected  from  the  wind  and  rain 
by  a  tarpaulin  or  some  other  material.  Two  had  no  protection  what- 
ever, and  one  was  inclosed  with  glass  windows  which  could  be  thrown 
open  horizontally  at  night  on  retiring.  This  was  the  only  one  that 
could  be  closed  in  the  daytime,  and  had  hot-water  radiators  connect- 
ing with  the  boiler  in  the  cellar  that  kept  the  bed  and  its  covering 
as  warm  all  day  as  the  rest  of  the  house.  In  98  cases  the  bed,  mat- 
tress, linen,  and  covers  were  exposed  all  day  to  the  dampness  of  the 
atmosphere.  Only  46  had  tarpaulin  to  protect  the  bedcovers  from 
the  nioisture.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  covering  was  insufficient 
for  proper  protection. 

On  interrogating  the  persons  who  occupied  these  sleeping  porches 
the  answer  was  that  they  found  a  considerable  amount  of  dampness 
throughout  the  covers  and  mattress.  A  number  found  it  necessary 
to  warm  the  bed  by  hot  flatirons;  others  used  an  electric  pad.  The 
nervous  system  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  shock  which  damp- 
ness produces,  especially  at  night  when  we  find  our  physical  forces 
at  their  lowest  ebb.  The  body  must  in  all  these  cases  furnish  heat 
enough  to  warm  and  practically  dry  out  the  bed  covers  or  linen  before 
the  individual  is  able  to  go  comfortably  to  sleep.  This  again  makes 
it  necessary  for  all  the  physiological  forces  to  work  more  than  is 
natural  at  that  time  of  night,  in  order  both  to  dry  out  the  bed  clothing 
and  to  keep  the  body  warm. 

A  chill  is  quite  frequently  the  result,  and  it  is  some  little  time  before 
normal  equilibrium  is  established.  This  will  not  harm  such  individ- 
uals as  are  robust  and  able  to  overcome  the  shock;  but  there  are 
those  who  are  pale-  and  anemic,  and  not  so  robust — persons  whose 
physiological  forces  are  not  so  easily  aroused  to  excessive  work,  and 
are  able  to  maintain  only  their  daily  physiological  processes  without 
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being  called  upon  for  any  additional  strain  in  the  form  of  drying  beds, 
mattresses,  and  covers.  When  such  people  occupy  sleeping  porches 
as  described,  their  physiological  forces  fail  to  exert  themselves  to  do 
the  additional  things  called  for.  The  inevitable  result  is  a  lowering 
of  the  bodily  resistance  to  the  point  where  attack  is  easily  made  by 
the  various  diseases. 

The  su^estion  offered  for  sleeping  porches  is  that  they  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  be  completely  protected  from  the  weather.  Doors 
should  be  large,  so  that  the  bed  can  be  kept  in  the  heated  room  during 
the  entire  day.  When  ready  for  the  night,  it  should  be  wheeled  to 
the  sleeping  porch,  thus  obviating  the  disadvantageous  conditions 
previously  described. 


RECENT  DATA  m  REGARD  TO  OPEN-AIR  SCHOOLS.* 

JOBK  V  Van  Pelt,  a.  D.  G.,  A.  L.  A.,  Former  Profatw  in  Charge,  ChOegeof  ArehUeeture,  OtttuU  Unhfergit^. 
(Interttate  Medical  Journal,  A pril,  i914. ) 

I  have  sent  out  inquiries  to  about  200  open-air  schools.  These  are 
situated  in  86  different  cities,  and  I  have  had  answers  from  about  90 
of  them. 

I  find  that,  of  the  total  number  of  schools  in  the  country,  about  10 
per  cent  are  for  normal  children,  75  per  cent  for  anemic  children,  and, 
in  some  cases,  for  those  that  are  predisposed  but  with  no  marked 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  while  15  per  cent  are  for  tuberculous  chil- 
dren. The  last-named  division  includes  a  certain  number  of  schools 
that  are  for  bone  and  gland  tuberculosis  witliout  admitting  any  cases 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

While  it  is  advantageous  for  social  economy  that  there  be  pre 
ponderance  of  schools  for  anemic  and  incipient  cases  over  those 
for  cases  in  which  the  advance  of  the  disease  has  become  marked,  it 
seems  regrettable  that  there  should  not  be  an  even  larger  proportion 
of  schools  for  normal  children. 

Although  a  number  of  those  that  are  subnormal  or  weakly  have 
undoubtedly  been  so  from  infancy,  or  on  account  of  very  early  lack 
of  nourishment  and  care,  there  is  a  marked  proportion  that  retro- 
grade during  periods  that  occur  after  they  enter  school.  Just  as  care 
of  the  anemic  and  predisposed  children  lessen  the  number  of  those 
advanced  in  tuberculosis,  so  the  open-air  school  for  the  normal 
would  doubtless  greatly  lessen  the  number  of  those  who  would  become 
anemic  and  develop  incipient  tuberculosis.  Probably  one  reason  that 
the  proportion  of  schools  for  normal  children  and  for  anemic  is  so 
markedly  in  favor  of  the  latter  is  that  the  movement  is  in  its  infancy, 
and  the  medical  profession  has  made  more  effort  for  invalids  than 
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educators  have  for  normal  children.  I  have  no  doubt  that  ihia  pro- 
portion is  rapidly  changing. 

Another  interesting  comparison  that  has  been  shown  beyond  a 
doubt  by  my  canvass  is  that  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  sdiools 
having  no  heat  in  the  classrooms  than  of  those  having  classrooms 
somewhat  warmed.  In  other  words,  57  per  cent  of  the  schools  are 
entirely  without  classroom  heat,  and  only  the  remaiiung  43  per  cent 
are  what  have  been  termed  **low-temperatim»  rooms."  In  some  of 
the  latter,  the  heat  is  allowed  to  be  turned  on  up  to  a  limit  of  65°  F., 
which  is  unusually  hi^.  It  is  probable  that  the  number  of  schools 
excluding  heat  is  increased  above  what  the  figures  indicate  on  their 
face,  by  the  fact  that  CaUfomia  and  a  certain  number  of  Southern 
States  have  rooms  where  heat  would  be  unnecessary,  even  from  the 
standard  of  those  who  believe  in  a   low- temperature"  room. 

From  the  descriptions  I  have  received  of  the  schools,  it  is  apparent 
that  some  of  the  classrooms  tiiat  are  considered  outdoor  or  open- 
window  rooms,  have  windows  only  on  one  side;  inadequacy  of  this 
provision  is  evidently  recognized  by  the  majority. 

A  large  number  of  the  schools  for  defined  cases  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  are  in  sanatoria,  and  an  opinion  expressed  by  the  officers 
where  recognized  or  advanced  cases  of  tuberculosis  are  excluded — 
namely,  that  ^*a  school  is  no  place  for  such  a  case,"  may  be  very 
reasonably  admitted,  if  by  * 'school"  we  mean  only  places  of  instruc- 
tion for  children  who  are  not  tuberculous.  It  would  be  a  pity, 
however,  that  no  place  of  instruction  be  provided  for  well-defined 
cases  of  tuberculosis,  and  the  children  forced  to  remain  in  unhealthy 
tenements,  while  they  might  be  taught  and  furthermore  be  cured 
instead  of  dragging  on  through  a  short  number  of  diseased  and  con- 
taminating years  to  a  premature  death. 

Although  my  data  are  not  entirely  complete  on  this  point,  I 
should  say  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  schools  fiu-nish  the  children 
with  some  additional  food,  and  a  number  of  the  schools  fiu'nish  a 
dinner  and  two  luncheons.  In  New  York  City  a  luncheon  was 
furnished  up  to  the  present  year,  1913-14,  but  has  not  been  fimiished 
this  year.  I  find  that  in  a  few  schools  whore  no  food  is  furnished, 
there  exists  a  strong  feeling  that  none  shoidd  be  provided.  Dr. 
Walter  W.  Roach,  of  Philadelphia,  voices  this  in  his  report  to  me. 

In  Boston  another  system  prevails.  The  children  are  encowagod 
to  bring  a  luncheon  with  them,  and  additional  food  of  some  kind  is 
provided  at  a  small  cost.  In  certain  schools,  they  are  required  to 
procure  something  hot — soup,  chocolate,  etc. 

Just  as  superalimentation  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  ui 
stemming  the  advance  of  tuberculosis  in  the  individual  when  under 
treatment  as  a  patient,  so  it  is  for  those  in  the  early  stages  who  are 
predisposed  or  tuberculous,  and  in  school,  instead  of  ^^^W^ 
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As  we  saw  in  the  theoretical  discussion  of  this  subject,  outdoor  life 
will  bring  about  greater  power  of  assimilation  and  greater  need  of 
fuol  supply. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  just  where  patematism  should  be  excluded, 
and  it  would  seem  wiser,  in  tiie  case  of  all  children  where  the  disease 
has  announced  itself  in  any  way,  to  forestall  a  greater  expense  in  the 
sanatorium  or  hospital  by  supplying  requisite  nourishment  in 
anticipation. 

Finally,  I  have  foimd  that  in  a  few  sdiools  there  is  lack  of  medical 
supervision.  For  normal  children  such  supervision  is  not  so  impor- 
tant; but  I  do  not  believe  tiiat  even  the  ordinary  school  should  be 
without  regular  medical  inspection,  and  when  it  becomes  an  open  air 
school,  such  supervision  should  never  be  dispensed  with.  Careful 
comparisons  of  the  weights,  gain  in  hemoglobin,  and  gain  in  mental 
power  of  the  children,  should  be  recorded  and  filed  for  comparison. 

It  would  be  of  great  value  if  more  experiments,  ranging  over  long 
periods  of  time,  could  be  made  in  emulation  of  those  made  by  Dr. 
Roach  and  in  a  few  other  districts.  If  such  were  instituted  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  so  that  results  in  California  could  be  com- 
pared witti  those  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  control  warm-air 
classes  being  compared  with  open-air  classes,  and  with  *  *  open-window'' 
or  *  *  low- temperature  classes,  all  under  carefully  balanced  conditions, 
some  certain  knowledge  could  be  adduced. 

The  most  encouraging  thing  that  is  shown  by  the  canvass  just  made 
is  the  continued  growth  in  number  of  open-air  schools.  It  not  only 
means  that  fresh  air  in  the  schools  has  come  to  stay,  but  that  fre^h 
air  in  the  home  and  in  the  community  will  soon  be  on  the  increase. 


ON  THB  RESPIRATION  OF  BXPIRBD  AIR. 

Thomas  R.  Cbowdeb,  M.  D.,  Chicago. 
( TheAfthive$<tfInUmal  Medicine,  October,  WIS,) 

The  immediate  reinspiration  of  a  portion  of  our  expired  air  occurs 
quite  commonly — so  commonly,  in  fact,  that  it  is  an  accompaniment 
of  respiration  during  the  major  part  of  the  lives  of  practically  all. 
I  have  made  the  attempt  to  determine  some  of  the  factors  controlling 
this  phenomenon.  The  work  has  included  the  analysis  of  some  900 
samples  of  inspired  air. 

[Then  follows  a  discussion  of  his  experiments.] 

The  experiments  represent  only  such  conditions  as  are  Ukely  to  be 
met  with  in  daily  life.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  closet,  the 
rooms  utilized  were  well  ventilated.  Many  times  the  air  supply  was 
excessive.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  determine  what  kind  of 
air  is  breathed  imder  ordinary  and  good  conditiopS|^^ra^^^h^ 
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what  may  be  breathed  under  exceptionally  bad  conditions.  It  may 
be  fairly  concluded  that  when  one  lives  indoors  and  remains  quiet  he 
will  immediately  rebreathe  from  1  to  2  per  cent  of  his  own  expired 
air.  When  he  goes  to  bed  it  will  be  more — from  1  or  2  per  cent  to 
4  or  5  per  cent,  depending  on  the  position  in  which  he  lies.  In  some 
of  the  positions  assumed  by  people  sleeping  it  may  even  be  as  h^h 
as  8  or  10  per  cent,  and  I  have  once  foxmd  it  18  per  cent  in  a  single 
test,  which  did  not  necessitate  a  position  by  any  means  improbable. 
Nor  does  sleeping  in  the  open  insure  pure  air  for  breathing.  The 
same  influences  here  produce  the  same  relative  results  that  they  do 
inside.  When  one  biudes  his  head  between  pillow  and  bedclothes 
for  the  sake  of  warmth,  reinspiration  is  inevitable,  and  it  is  not 
necessarily  small  in  amount. 

[Then  follows  a  discussion  of  the  physiology  of  respiration.] 
It  is  commonly,  though  erroneously  supposed,  that  the  good 
effects  of  efficient  ventilation  are  due  to  the  chemical  purity  of  the 
air.  When  attention  was  called  to  the  occurrence  of  immediate 
reinspiration,  it  was  looked  on  as  a  newly  discovered  source  of  im- 
punity in  the  air  we  breathe.  To  this  previously  imrecognized  source 
of  contamination  was  attributed  much  of  the  failure  that  has  so 
often  attended  attempts  to  bring  comfort  out  of  ventilating  pro- 
cediu'es,  and  from  this  has  arisen  the  theory  of  displacement"  in 
its  application  to  ventilation.  Accepting  the  old  notion  that  chemical 
purity  is  a  proper  basis  for  ventilation  standards,  and  assiuning  that 
reinspiration  is  necessarily  harmful,  some  of  the  hygienists  propose 
to  handle  the  air  suppUed  to  a  room  in  such  a  manner  that  the  ex- 
pired air  will  be  immediately  carried  away  from  the  face  and  can  not 
be  rebreathed.  It  is  asserted  that,  if  the  new  principle  is  appUed,  a 
much  smaller  quantity  of  air  than  is  demanded  by  the  older  quanti- 
tative or  dilution  standards  can  be  made  to  yield  hygienic  results. 
But  smaller  quantities  of  air  do  not  lend  themselves  readily  to  main- 
taining the  currents  that  have  been  shown  to  be  necessary  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  displacement  aimed  at.  Or,  if  the  necessary  cur- 
rents are  maintained,  and  throughout  a  sufficient  area  to  be  effective, 
it  becomes  a  physical  necessity  to  recirculate  the  air;  thus  only  de- 
laying rather  than  preventing  reinspiration,  and  reducing  the  system 
to  one  of  simple  dilution,  which  it  is  the  avowed  pm-pose  to  avoid. 
By  actual  experiment  I  know  that  the  plan  most  widely  heralded 
docs  just  this  thing  so  far  as  the  contamination  of  the  air  of  a  room 
is  concerned,  and  it  is  improbable  that  immediate  reinspiration  is 
materially  restricted.  The  theory  of  displacement  does  not  suffi- 
ciently take  into  consideration  that  all  animals  possessing  lungs 
ventilate  them  on  a  very  simple  principle  of  dilution;  nor  does  the 
pure-air  theory  sufficiently  consider  that  the  air  of  the  luDgs  always 
remains  highly  contaminated  with  their  own  excretoj^  gasesi  and 
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that  there  is  such  an  effective  barrier  as  the  dead  space  against  the 
lowering  of  the  contamination. 

If  it  is  derived  to  prevent  reinspiration,  ways  have  been  indicated 
by  which  this  may  be  done.  The  results  will  be  good,  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent, according  to  the  plan  chosen;  but  in  no  case  will  the  results, 
whether  good  or  bad,  depend  on  the  fact  that  reinspiration  is  pre- 

'  Tented.  Within  a  wide  range  of  variation  in  the  pmity  of  the  air  wo 
breathe  (in  so  far  as  the  purity  is  effected  by  the  products  of  respira- 
tion), the  respiratory  function  is  perfectly  adapted  to  maintain  its 
normal  balance.  The  only  apparent  effect  of  rebreatliing  a  little  of 
our  own  expired  air  is  a  slightly  deeper  inspiration. 

/  But  ventilation  is  not  a  matter  of  little  consequence  because  of 
this.  It  is  still  just  as  important  as  it  has  always  been  considered; 
the  benefits  of  fresh  air  and  the  outdoor  life  are  beyond  question- 
But  these  measures  should  be  carried  out  in  the  interest  of  the  heat 
economy  of  the  body  rather  than  with  regard  to  the  chemical  purity 
of  the  air  we  breathe.    The  good  effects  of  the  outdoor  air  depend  on 

'     its  coolness,  its  motion,  and  its  relative  humidity.    These  physical 

[  qualities  enable  it  to  absorb  the  heat  which  is  constantly  being 
formed  in  the  body,  and  which  must  be  as  constantly  removed. 
Air  that  will  take  it  up  rapidly  will  stimulate  healthy  functions;  air 
that  takes  it  too  slowly  leads  to  sluggish  metaboUsm,  and  if  main- 
tained will  ultimately  result  in  a  low  resistance  to  disease. 

^  The  rigor  of  a  temperate  or  a  colder  cUmate  makes  of  its  inhabit- 
ants a  house-dwelling  race.  They  very  commonly  overheat  their 
houses,  if  not  by  fire  and  steam,  then  by  the  heat  of  their  own  bodies; 
and  when  they  do  this  they  complain  of  poor  ventilation,  regardless 
of  whether  the  air  supply  is  large  or  small.    Whichever  this  may  be, 

'  under  any  conditions  that  are  hkely  to  arise,  there  will  still  be  oxygen 
in  excess  of  every  demand,  and  the  COj  will  still  find  a  ready  escape 
from  the  blood;  but  in  an  overwarm  atmosphere  the  body  will  be 
stagnated  and  the  consumption  of  oxygen  by  the  tissue  cells  will  be 
decreased.    Ventilation  is  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  the  thermic 

J  balance  of  the  body  and  to  stimulate  its  chemical  activity;  and 
ventilation  with  cool  air  is  especially  desirable.  A  Kttle  extension 
of  the  dead  space  beyond  the  tip  of  the  nose  is  of  no  consequence.  In 
spite  of  this  extra  contamination  of  the  inspired  air,  the  proportion 
of  CO,  in  the  alveolar  air  will  remain  a  little  lower  in  a  warm  room 
than  in  the  invigorating  cold  of  the  out-of-doors,  as  has  been  shown 
by  Boycott  and  Ilaldane.  It  will  remain  so,  because  metabolism  is 
reflexly  retarded  by  a  warm  aerial  envelope,  the  consumption  of 
oxygen  by  the  tissues  and  the  production  of  CO,  by  them  being 
much  less  in  warm  air  than  in  cold. 

That  this  discussion  concerning  the  significance  of  reinspiration 
applies  only  to  healthy  persons  scarcely  needs  to  he  added.  cThd 
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oapaciiy  the  inngB  jbiaj  become  so  restrieled  by  diseAse  4hat  -the 
slightest  addition  to  their  work  is  undesirable.  But  when  we  leara 
that  they  are  still  capable  of  perf<mning  the  re^iratorj  fimctioa 
wiUk  the  capacity  reduced  to  so  little  as  one-sixth  of  tiie  normal^  the 
margia  of  safety  is  seen  to  be  a  very  generous  one. 


THE  AIR  AS  A  VEHICLE  OF  INFECTION. 

CKASUEft  V.  Chahn,  M.  D.,  aupernUendetU  <^  HeaUk,  ProMmee^  R.  I. 

A  vast  amount  of  work  has  been  done  to  determine  the  reaistaneo 
of  differwit  kinds  of  bacteria  to  drying  and  their  vitality  in  dust.  The 
factors  affecting  the  life  of  pathogenic  micro-organisms  outside  of  the 
body  are  so  numerous  that  it  k  not  surprising  that  quite  discordant 
results  have  been  obtained  by  diflFerent  observers.  Certain  it  is  that 
some  bacteria,  as  those  of  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  gonorrhea,  and 
influenza,  die  s6  quickly  that  their  carriage  on  dirot  is  practically  im- 
possible. Chi  the  other  hand,  the  resistance  of  tubercle,  typhoid,  and 
diphtheria  bacilli  m  sufficient  to  admit  of  their  floating  on  dust 
particles.  On  account  of  the  mechanical  obstacles  in  the  way  <rf  ex- 
j^aining  how  substances  so  difficult  to  reduce  to  fine  dust  as  feces 
and  sputum  could  be  dust-bome,  other  modes  of  infection  were  sought 
for,  and  in  1897,  Flugge  showed  that  infecting  bacteria  could  be  car- 
ried in  the  fine  droplets  (rf  saliva  which  are  thrown  from  the  mouth 
during  loud  talking  or  coughing,  but  which  are  absent  during  quiet 
respiration.  It  had  previously  been  shown  that  bacteria-holding 
droplets  could  be  thrown  into  sewer  air  by  the  agitation  of  sewage, 
and  this  experimental  work  had  perhaps  suggested  that  similar  drop- 
lets of  saliva  might  be  a  means  of  spreading  disease  from  person  to 
person.  The  followers  of  both  Comet  and  Flugge  inferred  much 
more  from  the  work  of  these  investigators  than  was  warranted,  or 
than  was  claimed  by  the  authors  themselves.  Because  Comet's 
guinea-pigs  become  infected  by  clouds  of  tuberculous  dust,  and 
Flugge's  pigs  contracted  tuberculosis  when  held  a  short  distance  in 
front  of  a  coughing  consumptive,  one  is  not  warranted  in  assuming 
that  either  dust  or  droplets  are,  under  natural  conditions,  the  chief 
mode  of  infection  in  tuberculosis,  and  there  is  still  less  warrant  for 
such  an  assumption  for  other  disei^es.  There  is  still  less  reason  for 
assuming  that,  because  bacteria  are  observed  to  fall  on  agar  plates 
from  the  air  of  a  room,  the  air  is  infectious,  and  no  reason  at  all  for 
the  assumption  that  because  a  few  diphtheria  or  tuberculosis  germs 
survive  drying  for  three  or  four  weeks,  diphth^a  or  tuberculosis  are 
dust-borne  diseases. 

The  question  of  dosage  in  causing  disease  is  an  all-iimjortant  one, 
though  it  has  usually  been  neglected  in  bacteriol€)gicD?ALa©0gle^ial 
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infeetion.  Wmslow,  howeyer,  appears  to  have  fully  recognized  the 
importance  of  quantitative  work,  and  his  careful  and  extmsive  ex- 
periments on  sewer  air  and  on  dust  and  the  air  of  schools  and  dweUings 
has  served  to  explain  much  of  the  contradictory  work  of  other  and  to 
bring  bacteriokgic  and  clinical  obs^vation  in  accord.  Winslow's 
first  quantitative  work  was  on  sewer  air.  In  1907  careful  experi- 
ments were  made  by  Winslow  in  this  country  and  by  Horrocks  at 
Gibraltar.  The  latter  succeeeded  in  recovering  the  colon  and  also 
typhoid  bacilli  from  the  soil  pipes  of  the  barracks  under  quite  natural 
conditions,  and,  though  the  number  was  not  determined,  he  was  be- 
lieved by  many  to  have  thus  demonstrated  the  dangerous  character 
of  sewer  air.  The  number  found  by  Winslow  was  so  small  that  he 
deemed  it  necessary  to  make  further  observations.  In  nearly  200 
Uter  samples  of  air  from  the  soil  piles  of  various  buildings  in  Boston, 
he  found  sewage  bacteria  only  four  times,  and  only  when  there  was 
splashing  of  sewage  at  the  place  and  moment  of  examination.  In 
such  air  as  would  be  likely  to  escape  from  a  drainage  system,  either 
from  the  vent  pipe  or  from  an  opening  into  a  house,  such  bacteria 
were  never  found.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  pathogenic 
bacteria,  such  as  the  typhoid  or  dysentery  bacillus,  must  be  far  less 
numerous  than  are  colon  bacilli.  The  entire  absence  of  the  latter 
from  193  liters  of  sewer  air,  taken  elsewhere  than  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  splashing,  shows  how  slight  must  be  the  danger  from  this 
source. 

Later,  experiments  were  made  by  Winslow  and  Robinson  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  general  air  infection  in  an  apartment  is 
caused  by  droplet  infection.  Out  of  140  liters  of  air  taken  at  various 
points  in  the  room  immediately  after  from  10  to  50  minutes  loud 
speaking  by  a  person  whose  mouth  was  infected  with  B.  prodigiosus, 
the  bacillus  was  found  seven  times.  Of  74  liters  examined  for 
streptococcus  salivariuSf  none  were  found  to  contain  this  normal  in- 
habitant of  the  mouth.  The  authors  coiusider  that  an  artificial  in- 
fection of  the  mouth  may  give  too  high  an  index  of  air  contamination, 
while  the  normal  germs  of  the  mouth  may  be  thrown  oflF  in  smaller 
numbers  than  are  the  disease  germs  from  sick  persons.  The  authors 
conclude  that  these  experiments  furnish  "no  basiq  for  a  behef  that 
tuberculosis  or  any  other  disease  is  contracted  to  appreciable  extent 
through  the  inspired  air"  and  are  "in  harmony  with  the  conviction 
now  generally  gaining  ground  that  aerial  infection  of  any  sort  is  a 
minor  factor  in  the  spread  of  zymotic  disease. 

Still  more  recently  Winslow  has  made  quantitative  studies  of  acid- 
forming  streptococci  in  New  York  City  schools.    He  sa}^: 

It  is  well  established  that  acid-forming  streptococci  are  among  the  most  abundant 
fonns  in  the  human  mouth,  while  they  are  absent  from  sources  which  have  not  recently 
been  exposed  to  human  or  animal  pollution.    The  numbers  of  these  oigani^fis  in 
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eohooltxwm  air  were  found  by  Prof.  Baskerville  and  myself  in  preliminary  experiments 
a  year  ago  to  be  quite  small.  We  then  found  among  30,000  colonies  isolated  from  750 
plates,  exposed  in  schools  with  window  ventilation,  only  10  mouth  streptococci. 

In  the  present  study  in  the  examination  of  a  total  of  868  cubic  feet  of  air,  we  found 
52  mouth  streptococci,  or  6  for  every  100  cubic  feet  of  air. 

A  child  breaths  less  than  100  cubic  feet  of  air  during  an  average  school  period,  and 
these  mouth  sti'eptococci  must,  of  course,  be  far  more  abundant  than  pathogenic  forms. 
At  a  rate  of  four  or  five  mouth  streptococci  per  day,  the  chance  of  ingesting  pathogenic 
bacteria  from  the  air  is  seen  to  be  a  very  slender  one. 

Although  Winslow  found  so  few  of  the  bacteria  of  human  saliva  in 
the  air  of  schoolrooms,  on  another  occasion  in  various  schools  in  this  , 
city  ho  found  them  in  dust  to  enormous  numbers,  even  up  to 100,000 
in  a  single  gram.  This  shows  that  the  presence  of  germs  in  indoor 
dust,  representing  as  it  does,  long-continued  precipitation,  is  no  indi- 
cation of  the  number  floating  in  the  air,  and  it  indicates  the  worthless- 
ness  of  the  deductions  which  have  often  been  made  as  to  the  danger 
of  air-borne  infection,  from  the  mere  demonstration  of  the  presence  of 
disease  bacteria  in  dust. 

While  bacteriology  has  given  us  facts  instead  of  theory  as  to  disease 
causation  and  has  made  a  science  of  sanitation,  bacteriology  alone 
can  not  solve  aU  our  problems.  The  study  of  micro-organisms, 
pathologic  findings,  animal  experiment  and  epidemiologic  observa- 
tions, must  all  be  utihzed  and  harmonized  to  solve  the  problems  of 
disease  transmission.  It  is  for  us  to  trace  the  effect  which  modem 
research  has  had  on  the  old  beUef  that  practically  aU  the  infectious 
diseases  are  air-borne. 

[Then  foUow  discussions  of  typhoid  fever;  cholera,  dysentery,  and 
diarrhea;  aseptic  surgery;  malaria  and  yellow  fever;  typhus  fever; 
smallpox;  plague;  pneumonic  plague;  Mediterranean  fever;  in- 
fluenza; pneumonia;  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  measles  and  whooping 
cough;  chicken-pox  and  rubella;  tuberculosis;  anthrax.] 

After  this  review  a  summary  scarcely  seems  necessary,  or  even  a 
formal  conclusion.  We  have  seen  that  a  number  of  important  dis- 
eases, formerly  considered  exclusively  air-borne,  have  been  shown 
never  to  be  such.  There  is  little  evidence  that,  among  the  diseases 
which  commonly  occupy  our  attention  in  this  part  of  the  world,  aerial 
transmission  is  a  factor  of  importance.  In  most  it  is,  under  ordinary- 
conditions  of  home  and  hospital,  a  negligible  factor.  For  tuberculosis 
alone  is  there  evidence  that  air-borne  infection  is  a  factor  of  moment, 
but  the  last  word  has  not  been  said  as  to  the  etiology  of  this  disease. 
We  may  be  sure  that  the  sewer-gas  bogey  is  laid,  the  notion  that  dust 
is  a  dangerous  vehicle  of  every-day  infection  is  unsupported,  and  that 
mouth  spray  is  usually  effective  only  at  short  distances. 
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A  NEW  METHOD  OF  DETERMINING  THE  DUST  IN  AIR  AND  IN  FRESH- 
AIR  SCHOOLROOMS. 

John  B.  Todd,  M.  D.,  Sjracuso,  N.  Y. 

(New  York  AfedicalJournal,  Feb.  tH,  1914.) 

After  many  experiments  the  following  method  has  proved  satis- 
factory in  giving  a  positive  objective  answer  to  the  question  of  how 
much  dust  there  is  in  the  air:  A  canton-flannel  disk  2^  inches  in 
diameter  is  placed  in  a  receiver  which  has  a  round  opening  1  inch  in 
diameter.  Through  this,  by  means  of  a  suction  pump,  200  cubic  feet 
of  air  are  drawn.  On  removing  the  canton-flannel  disk  we  have  the 
dust  record.  For  the  purpose  of  standardization  a  scale  of  10  grada- 
tions, from  white  to  black,  has  been  made.  The  pump  used  was  a 
rotary  quadruple  bellows  pump  from  a  Melville  Clark  player  piano. 
Mr.  Moi^an  Sanford,  of  the  local  station  of  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau,  standardized  the  apparatus  and  foimd  that  200  cubic  feet 
of  air  are  drawn  through  the  apparatus  in  23  minutes.  .  The  pump 
used  is  very  eflBicient  and  noiseless  in  operation,  but  it  is  too  heavy. 
I  am  working  out  one  that  will  be  portable. 

I  am  satisfied,  since  I  have  used  this  objective  method  of  dust 
determination,  that  we  have  greatly  underestimated  the  effect  of 
breathing  dust  as  a  cause  of  ill  health  and  disease,  and  I  hope  to  see 
the  time  when  it  will  be  as  essential  to  make  a  dust  record  of  the  air 
a  patient  breathes  as  it  is  to  take  blood  count  and  pressure.  I  have 
found  that  it  reveals  dust  conditions  of  the  air  that  many  times  were 
entirely  imsuspected,  but,  when  once  detected,  the  source  of  the  dust 
can  generally  be  determined  and  the  means  to  exclude  the  dust 
devised. 

Many  times  in  schoolrooms  in  which  the  conditions  seemed  ideal 
very  dark  dust  records  would  be  obtained.  Generally  a  muddy  play- 
ground would  account  for  the  dust,  mud  being  brought  in  upon  the 
children's  feet,  when  the  warm  air  of  the  schoolroom  would  quickly 
convert  it  into  dust.  The  old  methods  were  to  dean  out  the  dust  with 
dust  cloths  and  vacuum  pumps.  The  dust  records  enable  one  to 
locate  dusty  places  and  conditions  and  suggest  methods  of  prevent- 
ing dust.  Prevention  is  a  nobler  function  than  cure,  so  the  new 
words  will  be,  Tceep  out  the  dust,  and  the  standing  of  schools  in  dust 
elimination  can  be  kept  on  score  cards  by  means  of  the  dust-record 
scale.  In  that  way  principals  and  janitors  will  be  spurred  on  to 
greater  efforts  in  maintaining  a  high  record  for  freedom  from  dust. 
The  educational  value  of  this  way  of  living  hygienically  in  the  schools 
will  react  upon  the  homes  and  entire  commimity. 

It  is  generally  the  custom  to  close  the  school  and  fumigate  when 
cases  of  contagious  disease  occur  among  the  pupils.    It  would  be  a 
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I  have  been  making  a  study  of  air  conditions,  both  in  fresh-air 
(screened  windows)  schooh-ooms  and  rooms  ventilated  in  the  con- 
ventional way.  The  fresh-air  8choohx)oms  are  rooms  in  which  the 
lower  sash  is  raised  in  four  or  five  windows  and  the  opening  fitted 
with  a  wood  frame  covered  with  mediiun-weight  unbleached  sheeting. 
The  room  in  which  the  experiment  was  first  tried  had  five  36  by  40 
inch  windows  facing  the  east.  Steam  pipes  extended  across  the  room 
under  the  windows,  and  a  hot-air  inlet,  30  by  30  inches,  was  on  the 
north  side,  midway  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  with  an  exit  opening 
of  the  same  size  near  the  floor.  In  the  morning  before  school  opened 
the  room  would  be  warmed  by  hot  air  driven  by  a  fan.  When  school 
began  this  hot-air  inlet  would  be  closed  and  all  the  windows  opened, 
so  that  there  would  be  50  square  feet  of  open  vrindow  space  covered 
with  the  screen.  The  cold  fresh  air  would  diffuse  slowly  into  the  room 
and  would  be  met  by  the  hot  air  rising  from  the  steam  pipes,  so  that 
there  were  no  perceptible  drafts.  Children  sitting  within  4  feet  of 
the  open  windows  aU  the  winter  days  experienced  no  inconvenience 
whatsoever.  The  temperature  of  the  room  was  maintained  at  68° 
to  70°  F.  as  easily  as  before  the  screens  were  used.  There  are  two 
reasons  for  this:  First,  glass  is  a  great  conductor  of  heat  and  cools 
the  bad  air  in  a  room  very  rapidly,  while  cotton  conducts  only  one- 
twentieth  as  much  heat;  second,  if  the  air  is  being  slowly  diffused 
into  the  room  there  can  be  no  heat  loss  from  radiation  or  conduction 
through  the  screens,  and  as  it  takes  no  more  heat  units  from  the  steam 
pipes  under  the  windows  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  air  being 
slowly  diffused  into  the  rooms  than  it  would  to  heat  the  same  air  by 
the  heating  coils  in  the  fan  room  the  use  of  the  screens  is  a  clear  gain 
of  the  heat  loss  by  radiation  through  the  glass  of  the  windows. 
Another  economy  obtained  from  the  use  of  the  screens  is  the  saving 
of  power  and  attendance. 

After  the  screens  were  installed  in  this  room  no  more  cases  of  faint- 
ing occurred;  hacking,  coughing,  and  restlessness  disappeared;  dis- 
ciphne  was  easier  to  maintain;  and  the  children  did  better  work. 
The  windows  were  up  during  all  lands  of  weather;  the  coldest  day  of 
the  winter  the  thermometer  was  at  zero  at  10  a.  m.,  while  it  was  at 
70°  F.,  with  50  square  feet  of  screened  opening  in  use.  The  principal, 
janitor,  and  all  the  teachers  were  at  first  incredidous,  but  frequent 
observations  of  the  conditions  soon  had  them  all  asking  for  screened 
windows.  The  idea  has  spread  to  other  schools,  and  whenever  the 
screens  have  been  properly  constructed  and  installed  the  improved 
air  conditions  have  been  ideal.  A  critical  examination  of  the  ideal  air 
conditions  in  these  fresh-air  rooms  reveals  a  scientific  basis.  In  the 
first  place,  drafts  are  currents  of  air  with  velocity  enough  to  be  per- 
ceived, and  if  the  air  is  cold  they  are  uncomfortable  or  painful.  The 
screens  are  covered  with  cloth  heavy  enough  to  prevent  any^^^r- 
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ceptible  draft.  In  fact,  it  is  a  permeable  membraae  whioh  breaks  up 
the  air  into  currents  of  infinitesimal  size  and  of  low  velocity ,  but  to 
obtain  any  ventilation  imder  these  conditions  the  area  of  opening 
must  be  very  large;  so  I  put  50  square  feet  to  the  room,  which  is 
nearly  double  the  area  of  the  inlet  opening  to  ihe  fan  which  is  sup- 
posed to  furnish  air  for  16  schoolrooms,  an  assembly  hall,  etc. 

Repeated  humidity  tests  have  shown  that  it  is  practically  the  same 
in  these  fresh-air  rooms  that  it  is  out  of  doors,  which  confirms  Hobler 
that  it  can  be  obtained  as  easily  by  open  windows  as  by  a  humidistat. 

Believing  that  carbon-dioxide  tests  are  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
making,  the  carbon  dioxide  has  been  ignored. 

One  would  think  that  by  filling  the  lower  sash  of  all  the  windows  in 
a  schoolroom  with  cloth  screens  the  proper  Ughting  would  be  decreased, 
but,  instead,  the  Ughting  is  really  improved.  The  light  rays  are 
broken  up  by  the  cloth  and  a  soft  diffused  light  results,  which  is  more 
comfortable  to  work  by  than  the  glaring  direct  light  that  comes 
through  glass. 

The  fresh-air  rooms  are  absolutely  free  from  odors,  which  are  so 
closely  associated  in  our  minds  with  schoolrooms  and  institutions. 
Even  the  smeU  of  stuflBiness  which  can  hardly  be  called  an  odor  is 
entirely  absent.  It  is,  as  one  teacher  has  described  the  air  conditions, 
'*like  a  continued  day  in  June." 

Next  to  the  confined,  stuffy,  bad  air  in  schoolrooms,  the  dust  in 
the  air  produces  the  most  insanitary  condition.  In  ordinary  fan- 
ventilated  schools  the  dust  that  is  brought  into  the  room  gradually 
accumulates,  the  room  acting  as  a  settling  tank,  while  only  a  small 
portion  is  carried  out  by  the  vent.  I  have  foimd  in  the  screened 
fresh-air  rooms  that  this  dust  is  entirely  ^iminated.  This  dust  eUmi- 
nation  is  accomplished  in  two  ways.  First,  the  fan  inlet  being  closed, 
no  dust  is  brought  into  the  room  by  the  fan;  second,  the  air  that  is 
diffused  into  the  rooms  through  the  screens  is  Altered  air  and  dust 
free.  The  cloth  on  the  screens  becomes  discolored  very  much  after  a 
time  and  should  be  changed  for  a  new  cloth.  I  have  worked  out  a 
form  of  screen  in  which  the  cloth  can  be  changed  with  little  trouble. 
Wire  gauze  and  cheese-cloth  window  screens  have  been  used  a  great 
many  years,  but  they  have  proved  unsatisfactory  in  cold  weather 
because  they  produce  cold  drafts. 


COUNTRY  SCHOOL  SANITATION. 
Fbakcis  Q.  Blair,  8kit4  auperi/tHendent  of  PiMk  Inttntetion,  Springftdd,  lU. 

(TUinoit  MedicalJoumaU  August,  19tS.) 

I  am  to  speak  to  you  on  one  special  item  of  work  which  is  now  being 
done  by  the  department  of  public  instruction  for^^f^Jifl^^jrygm^gt  of 
sanitary  conditions  in  the  rural  schools  of  Illinois.    The  plan  is  a 
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very  simple  one  and  can  be  very  briefly  stated.  The  law  makes  the 
superintendent  of  pubUc  instruction  the  supervisor  of  aU  the  common 
and  pubhc  schools  of  Illinois.  It  makes  him  the  adviser  of  school 
ofl5.cers.  On  this  legal  authority  the  superintendent  of  pubhc  instruc- 
tion has  appointed  two  coxmtry  school  supervisors  who  have  entered 
on  a  campaign  to  better  the  physical  and  instructional  conditions  of 
the  one-room  country  schools.  Two  diplomas  are  prepared  by  the 
State  department,  one  for  a  standard  one-room  school  and  the  other 
for  a  superior  one-room  school.  The  standard  diploma  is  awarded 
to  any  school  which  meets  a  certain  minimum  requirement.  This 
minimum  standard  requirement  as  it  relates  to  the  physical  and 
sanitary  conditions  is  as  follows: 

Yard  and  outbuildings: 

1.  Ample  playground. 

2.  Good  approaches  to  the  house. 

3.  Two  well-kept,  widely  separated  outhouses. 

4.  Convenient  fuel  houses. 
The  schoolhouse: 

1.  House  well  built,  in  good  repair,  and  painted. 

2.  Good  foundation. 

3.  Well  lighted. 

4.  Attractive  interior  decorations. 

5.  Good  blackboards — some  suitable  for  small  children. 

6.  Heated  with  jacketed  stove  in  comer,  or  a  room  heater  and  ventilator  in  comer 

or  basement  furnace  which  brings  clean  air  in  through  the  furnace  and  removes 
foul  air  from  the  room. 

7.  Floor  and  interior  clean  and  tidy. 

8.  Desks  suitable  for  children  of  all  ages,  properly  placed. 

9.  Sanitary  water  supply. 

In  order  to  secure  the  superior  diploma  the  following  additional 
requirements  must  be  met: 

Grounds: 

1.  Playgrounds  at  least  one-half  acre  and  kept  in  good  condition 

2.  Some  trees  and  shrubs. 

3.  Well  or  cistern  and  sanitary  drinking  appliances. 
House: 

1.  Separate  cloakrooms  for  boys  and  girls. 

2.  Lighted  from  one  side  or  from  one  side  and  the  rear. 

3.  Heated  with  basement  or  room  furnace,  which  brings  in  piu'e  and  removes 

foul  air. 

The  country  school  supervisors  go  into  the  counties  on  invitation 
of  the  coimty  superintendent.  They  visit  the  schools  and  examine 
personally  the  physical  equipment.  Along  with  the  diploma  goes  a 
label  which  is  prepared  by  the  department  of  pubhc  instruction  for 
the  door  of  the  schoolhouse.  The  label  has  printed  in  gold  on  a  black 
background  Standard  ScTiooV  or  Superior  Sdhool,'^  in  such  type 
that  it  can  be  read  at  a  distance  of  from  200  to  300  yards.  This 
appeal  to  local  pride  has  been  far  more  successful  jbhan.  was  a^fi- 
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pated  when  the  plan  was  formulated.  The  supervisors  have  awarded 
diplomas  to  over  1,100  standard  schools.  Four  diplomas  have  been 
awarded  to  superior  schools.  These  diplomas  are  renewable  for  five 
years.  Each  year  there  must  be  an  investigation  to  see  whether  the 
school  has  been  kept  up  to  the  standard.  Ji  in  any  instance  the 
pupils,  teachers,  or  directors  grow  indifferent  and  allow  the  equip- 
ment to  deteriorate,  the  diploma  is  withdrawn.  It  is  believed  that 
this  plan  not  only  improves  the  condition  in  the  schools  which  are 
able  to  meet  the  requirements  and  receive  the  diploma,  but  it  goes 
farther  and  improves  certain  conditions  in  many  schools  which  can 
not  meet  all  the  requirements.  There  are  hundreds  of  schools  which 
can  not  receive  a  diploma  so  long  as  the  present  building  remains, 
which  have  from  the  suggestions  offered  improved  some  conditions, 
say,  the  character  of  the  water  which  the  children  drink,  or  it  may  be 
that  they  have  been  able  to  change  the  seats,  or  the  heating  plant,  or 
to  comply  with  one  or  two  of  the  requirements  set  forth.  This  work, 
it  win  be  seen,  is  entirely  optional  on  the  part  of  directors  from  the  , 
district  and  results  from  a  desire  on  their  part  to  follow  the  sugges- 
tions of  those  in  whom  they  have  confidence  and  to  place  their  district 
on  an  equality  with  surrounding  districts. 


A  METHOD  OF  OBTAINING  PROPER  SCHOOL  SANITATION. 

Louis  Beckeb,  M.  D.,  Knoxvillo,  111. 
iniinois  MedicalJoumal,  Augwti,  1913.) 

A  number  of  years  ago,  while  on  the  school  board  of  my  home  town, 
I  had  to  do  with  the  building  of  a  school  building.  The  school  board 
in  this  case  went  into  the  sanitary  featiu'es  very  fully,  and  especially 
into  those  of  ventilating  and  heating.  Careful  anemometer  tests 
under  aU  conditions  of  weather  showed  that  we  got  1,500  cubic  feet 
of  fresh  air  for  each  pupil  every  hour  as  a  minimum.  This  air  was 
taken  from  outdoors,  warmed,  and  introduced  into  the  rooms  through 
openings  6  feet  above  the  floor,  with  suitable  exits  at  the  floor  line. 
The  rooms  were  so  arranged  that  they  could  be  heated  and  lighted 
properly.  We  also,  while  in  the  business,  changed  the  old  school 
building,  built  in  1875,  so  as  to  supply  1,200  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air 
each  hour  to  each  child  of  a  room  full.  In  time  it  became  necessary 
to  replace  the  heating  system  in  the  newer  building,  and  the  school 
board,  composed  of  our  best  business  men,  knowing  nothing  of  ven- 
tilating problems,  replaced  the  indirect  heating  with  direct;  carefully 
removed  the  fresh-air  room,  bricked  up  the  openings  for  transmitting 
the  warmed  air  for  the  rooms,  until  now  the  only  chance  they  have 
to  get  fresh  air  is  to  open  the  windows  occasionally  and  freeze  the 
pupils  nearest  the  window,  then  shut  them  down  and  wait  unti^^^ 
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air  becomes  noticeably  foul.  Now  our  children  are  suffering  because 
good-intentioned  men  did  not  understand  and  should  not  be  expected 
to  supetvise  sanitary  problems. 

At  the  same  time  the  radiators  in  the  warming  flues  in  the  old 
building  began  to  leak  and  the  janitor  was  told  to  shut  them  off» 
To  prevent  admitting  cold  air  to  the  rooms  he  was  obliged  to  close 
the  ventilating  windows,  and  now  this  building  has  no  ventilation 
whatever.  We  certainly  have  no  moral  right  to  enforce  compulsory 
school  attendance  on  children  during  their  most  sensitive  years  in 
our  town.  A  child  has  a  right,  above  everything  eke,  to  have  health- 
ful surroundings.  From  an  educational  standpoint  it  is  certainly  not 
good  practice  to  give  him  instruction  in  hygiene  in  a  cla8«xK)m  which 
violates  important  hygienic  rules.  The  child  who  sees  a  proper 
regard  paid  to  cleanliness  in  its  best  sense,  to  light,  to  pure  air  and 
water  in  the  school  will  be  apt  to  carry  the  lesson  home.  Proper 
instruction,  together  with  proper  example  in  our  schools,  has  a  tre- 
mendous ^ect  on  the  homes  from  which  scholars  come.  In  no  other 
one  subject  will  its  effects  be  as  noticeable  as  in  those  of  proper 
sanitation  by  example. 

At  one  time  I  thought  that  the  solution  of  these  difficulties  would 
be  in  having  a  physician  on  every  school  board.  Such  a  condition, 
however,  is  difficult  to  bring  to  pass,  and  considering  the  ignorance 
of  many  physicians  as  regards  the  practical  apphcation  of  sanitary 
needs  in  the  case  of  schooUiouses,  I  am  sure  it  would  not  be  a  success. 
Some  time  ago  I  thought  of  making  public  suggestion  that  State 
authority  should  supervise  the  sanitary  arrangement  and  safety 
appHances  in  all  new  buildings  and  in  all  old  buildings  imdergoing 
changes.  I  supposed  this  idea  was  original,  but  there  is  nothing  new 
imder  the  sun.  Two  bills  introduced  in  the  State  l^slature  are 
now  being  considered  which  purpose  to  solve  the  problem  in  this 
way;  making  the  plans  of  school  buildings  subject  to  approval  of 
the  State  architect,  the  State  board  of  health,  and  the  State  fire 
marshal. 

If  my  experience  has  proved  anything  at  all  it  is  that  no  set  of 
men  in  any  ordinary  town  can  be  left  with  the  problem  of  erecting  a 
school  building  that  may  be  safely  attended  by  your  child  and  mine. 
Proper  sanitation  is  and  always  wiU  be  the  most  important  thing 
about  a  school  building. 

Very  fortimately  our  one-room  country  schools  can  have  suitable 
heating  and  lighting  without  much  expense,  and  I  have  been  aston- 
ished at  the  number  of  country  schools  around  my  home  town  which 
have  complied  with  most  of  the  ideals.  Pure  drinking  water  and 
suitable  water-closets  are  much  more  difficult  to  obtain  in  theso 
small  schools. 
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CONCLUSION. 


I  can  not  conceive  of  any  really  serious  objection  to  compelling 
the  submission  of  all  school  plans,  whether  for  new  buildings  or  for 
changes  in  old  buildings,  and  to  a  certain  extent  school  equipment, 
to  proper  State  officials  who  by  training  have  an  adequate  knowledge 
of  school  needs. 


The  process  of  killing  germs  in  books  by  disinfection,  although 
recommended,  especially  by  those  who  have  the  disinfectants  an4 
the  apparatus  for  sale,  may  be  dismissed  as  of  very  httle  use,  on 
a,ccount  of  the  impossibility  of  the  gases  penetrating  into  the  interior 
of  the  volumes,  and  in  no  case,  even  if  the  entire  surface  is  reached, 
wiU  they  remove  all  of  the  spores. 

Both  steam  and  hot-air  sterihzation  are  of  Uttle  value  for  books, 
because  the  first  will  caiise  the  paper  of  the  books  to  absorb  the 
moisture,  swell,  and  deform;  while  in  the  case  of  hot-air  sterihzation, 
the  heat  would,  by  drying  up  aU  the  moisture  in  the  books,  have  the 
same  effect,  besides  in  the  case  of  books  bound  with  leather,  cause 
the  leather  to  stretch  and  often  break.  The  heat  also  will  absorb 
the  moisture,  and  the  paper  wiU  become  dry  and  brittle,  lessening 
the  life  of  the  volume. 

At  present  I  do  not  beheve  that  there  is  any  method  which  may 
be  depended  upon  to  entirely  eliminate  the  possibility  of  diseases 
being  contracted  through  fomites,  such  as  books  and  the  hundreds 
of  other  articles  in  daily  use,  constantly  being  transferred  to  a  sick 
room,  returned  and  ready  for  another  victim.  I  beheve  that  some 
of  the  State  boards  of  health  are  now  beginning  to  recognize  the 
f utihty  of  quarantining  and  disinfecting.  Instead,  they  are  spending 
all  their  energies  in  improving  sanitary  conditions  as  to  the  necessity 
of  cleanhness  and  the  proper  care  of  health.  If  persons  using  books 
or  any  other  of  the  numerous  articles  named  as  conveying  germs  will 
use  precautions  as  to  the  degree  of  cleanhness  of  the  article  they 
handle,  and  will  take  proper  care  of  their  health,  they  need  have  no 
fear  of  contracting  any  disease  by  means  of  a  book  or  any  other 
article. 

The  same  care  that  should  be  given  to  keeping  the  books  clean 
should  also  be  insisted  upon  for  the  employees  and  readers  of  libraries 
and  all  places  where  dust  may  accumulate. 
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A  visit  to  almost  any  library  will  generally  show,  by  placing  the 
hands  in  back  of  the  books  upon  the  shelves,  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  dust  lying  there.  Very  few  libraries,  even  those  recently 
erected,  have  had  the  vacuum  system,  which  seems  to  be  almost 
perfected,  installed.  Instead  of  making  the  reader  wash  his  or  her 
hands  before  using  a  book,  it  is  very  difficult  for  one  to  obtain  access 
to  the  lavatory  to  wash  his  hands  even  if  he  so  desires.  In  fact, 
there  are  some  libraries  which  have  no  lavatories  at  all  for  the  public. 

Books  are  often  placed  on  shelves  in  stacks,  poorly  ventilated  and 
lighted.  *  *  *  Not  disinfectant  plants,  but  simlight,  fresh  air, 
the  elimination  of  dust,  and  the  proper  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  the 
employees  and  readers,  are  the  means,  not  only  to  prevent  books 
from  becoming  fomites,  but  ako  the  people  from  becoming  carriers 
in  this  age  of  prevention 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  November  17, 1914- 

Sir:  As  State  appropriations  for  education  increase,  the  feeling  of 
need  for  a  better  organization  and  a  more  effective  supervision  of 
the  schools  of  the  States  grows,  and  with  it  grows  also  the  interest 
in  the  oi^anization  and  functions  of  State  boards  of  education  and 
the  selection  and  duties  of  the  chief  school  officers  of  the  States  and 
the  equipment  of  their  offices.  Many  requests  come  to  this  office 
for  information  on  these  subjects.  To  assist  in  answering  these  as 
fully  as  possible,  I  recommend  the  publication  of  the  accompanying 
manuscript,  Organization  of  State  departments  of  education,  as  a  bulle- 
tin of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  This  manuscript  has  been  prepared 
at  my  request  by  A.  C.  Monahan,  specialist  in  rural  school  adminis- 
tration in  this  bureau,  on  the  basis  of  studies  made  by  WickUffe  Rose 
while  he  was  serving  as  general  agent  of  the  Peabody  Education 
Fund,  and  a  compilation  of  laws  made  by  William  R.  Hood  of  this 
bureau. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Comraiasioner. 

The  Seoretary  op  the  Interior. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  STATE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  EDUaTION.^ 


STATE  BOARDS  OP  EDUCATION. 

The  trend  of  educational  development  is  toward  the  State  board 
of  education  as  the  administrative  head  of  the  educational  system. 
In  37  of  the  48  States  in  the  United  States  there  are  State  boards  of 
education  with  functions  relative  to  the  public  schools;  in  one  other, 
Minnesota,  there  is  a  State  board  with  functions  relative  to  the 
public  high  schools  only.  In  the  other  10  States,  namely,  Alabama, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Maine,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  South 
Dakota,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming,  there  are  no  such  boards. 
Two  of  these  10,  Nebraska  and  Iowa,  have  State  boards  known  as 
boards  of  education.  The  Nebraska  board  has  charge  of  the  State 
normal  schools  and  has  no  other  functions;  the  Iowa  board  has 
chai*ge  of  th|  State  institutions  of  higher  education,  including  nor- 
mal schools,  but  has  no  functions  concerning  other  schools.  The 
State  boards  in  Arkansas,  Pennsylvania,  and  Vermont  have  been 
created  by  laws  enacted  within  the  last  four  years.  During  the  same 
period  the  boards  in  Arizona,  California,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Idaho, 
Indiana,  New  Jersey,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  and  Washington 
have  been  reorganized  in  the  interest  of  greater  efficiency  as  a  result 
of  State  legislation. 

C(mpo8ition  of  the  State  hoards  of  education. — ^The  composition  of 
the  boards  in  the  various  States  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 
The  ex  officio  members  and  the  appointed  or  elected  members  are 
shown  separately.  The  present  trend  in  educational  development  is 
toward  a  board  composed  of  persons  who  have  some  knowledge  of 
the  business  which  they  are  to  administer.  This  does  not  mean 
necessarily  persons  actually  engaged  in  educational  work;  it  means 
that  the  tendency  is  away  from  the  ex  officio  boards  composed  of 
State  officers  without  special  educational  qualifications. 

It  will  be  noted  that,  of  the  37  States  with  State  boards  of  educa- 
tion, 8  still  hold  to  boards  made  up  of  ex  officio  members,  officers  at 
the  State  capitol.  These  are  Colorado,  Florida,  Kentucky,  Missis- 
sippi, Missouri,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  and  Texas.  These  ex 
officio  boards  are  usually  composed  of  the  governor,  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  and  one  or  more  other  State  officers, 
such  as  the  secretary  of  state,  attorney  general,  treasurer,  auditor, 

1  In  the  preparation  of  the  descriptive  part  of  this  bulletin  free  use  was  made  of  a  manuscript  written  in 
1913  by  Wicklifle  Rose,  director  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  International  Health  Commission,  to  ao- 
comi)any  the  tabular  exhibits  (revised  up  to  date)  relative  to  the  State  boards  of  education  and  chief 
State  sdiool  officers  oontained  in  the  report  of  the  Illinois  Educational  Commission  published  in  1909. 
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lieutenant  governor,  or  comptroller  of  the  treasury.  In  Colorado 
and  Kentucky  the  governor  is  not  included;  in  Texas  the  State 
superintendent  is  not  included.  Nevada  has  an  ex  officio  board  that 
includes  the  president  of  the  State  university.  In  10  other  States 
the  board  is  composed  of  ex  officio  members  at  the  State  capitol  and 
members  appointed  at  discretion  by  the  governor.  In  5  States  the 
boards  are  appointed  by  the  governor  and  include  no  ex  officio 
members;  these  are  Calif omia,  Delaware,  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey,  and  Vermont.  The  New  York  board  contains  no  ex  officio 
members,  but  is  elected  by  the  legislature.  In  17  States  the  gov- 
ernor is  a  member  of  the  board. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  7  States  the  president  of  the  State  univer- 
sity is  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  board  of  education.  In  5  States 
the  president  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  is  also  a 
member,  and  in  4  the  normal  schools  are  represented  on  the  board 
ex  officio  by  one  or  more  members.  Indiana  designates  the  super- 
intendents of  the  three  largest  cities  of  the  State  as  ex  officio  members. 

AppoirUment  of  the  State  hoard  of  education. — ^The  drift  is  toward 
appointment  by  the.  governor,  with  restrictions  to  guard  against 
arbitrary  use  or*  abuse  of  the  appointing  power.  Of  the  28  States 
with  State  boards  containing  appointive  members,  22  leave  the 
appointment  with  the  governor,  subject  in  some  cases  to  approval 
by  the  State  senate;  4  States  leave  the  matter  with  the  State  legis- 
lature; 1  State  puts  it  to  popular  vote;  and  in  1  State  it  is  left  to 
the  State  superintendent. 

The  appointed  or  elected  members  are  composed  both  of  men 
in  educational  work  and  men  not  in  educational  work.  In  4  States 
only  men  engaged  in  educational  work  may  be  appointed;  in  7 
States  a  certain  number  of  men  not  engaged  in  educational  work 
must  be  api>ointed;  in  12  States  the  laws  do  not  specify,  but  leave 
the  matter  with  the  appointing  body.  The  tendency  seems  to  be  in 
these  States  to  appoint  both  educational  men  and  others.  These 
appointments  may  be  made  with  the  view  of  getting  men  adapted  to 
the  position,  or  the  appointments  may  be  controlled  by  political 
interests.  The  pressure  of  public  sentiment  is  growing  steadily  in 
favor  of  appointment  on  the  basis  of  fitness  for  the  service. 

Appointment  by  the  governor,  under  proper  restrictions,  has  a 
threefold  merit: 

(a)  It  recognizes  the  executive  head  of  the  State  as  responsible  to 
the  people  for  the  efficiency  of  every  department  of  the  public  service. 
It  tends  to  make  the  board  responsible  to  the  public. 

(6)  It  centers  responsibility  where  it  can  be  definitely  located. 
When  the  general  assembly  elects  it  is  difficult  to  locate  responsi- 
bility. 
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(c)  Requiring  that  appointments  be  made  from  an  eligible  list,  or 
in  some  other  way  throwing  proper  definite  limitations  aromid  the 
appointing  power,  provides  against  abuse  and  protects  the  board 
from  undue  political  interference.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  is  ever  advisa- 
ble to  make  the  governor  a  member  of  the  board. 

Size  of  the  hoard,  term  of  office,  and  mode  of  retiring. — ^The  tendency 
seems  to  be  toward  a  board  composed  of  from  6  to  11  members, 
holding  ojfice  from  6  to  8  years,  and  retiring  in  small  groups.  The 
boards  vary  in  number  from  3  to  13;  6  States  have  as  few  as  3,  and 
1  has  13.  These  smallest  numbers  are  all  made  up  of  ex  oJEcio 
members  and  may  be  regarded  as  representing  the  passing  type.  In 
14  of  the  37  States  the  boards  range  from  8  to  12  members.  This 
group  includes  a  striking  number  of  strong  boards,  as  in  Arizona, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Tennessee,  and 
Virginia.  A  board  of  this  size  is  not  too  large  for  working  efficiency 
and  is  sufficiently  lai^e  to  create  continuity  of  service,  provided  it  is 
organized  to  retire  in  small  groups. 

In  case  of  all  the  ex  officio  boards  the  term  of  office  is  fixed  and  is 
usually  2  to  4  years.  In  such  boards  members  usually  retire  of 
necessity  in  a  body.  In  16  of  the  37  States  appointments  are  from 
4  to  6  years,  inclusive,  with  members  retiring  in  small  groups;  in  2 
States  the  term  is  for  7  years,  in  1  State  8  years,  and  in  1  State  12 
years. 

In  several  States  the  number  of  members  of  the  board  and  the 
number  of  years  in  the  term  are  the  same.  In  West  Virginia,  Penn- 
sylvania, Arkansas,  and  New  York  there  are,  respectively,  6,  6,  7, 
and  12  members,  1  retiring  each  year;  in  Maryland  and  Tennessee 
there  are  6  members  who  retire  in  groups  of  2  every  second  year. 

The  board  with  a  reasonably  lai^e  membership  (8  to  11),  with 
appointment  for  long  term  of  service  and  so  organized  that  its 
members  will  retire  in  small  groui)s,  has  two  strong  points  in  its 
favor: 

(a)  It  guarantees  that  degree  of  continuity  in  service  without 
which  no  business  can  be  successfully  administered. 

(6)  It  can  not  be  changed  to  satisfy  the  caprice  of  any  individual 
or  to  meet  the  political  needs  of  any  one  State  administration.  The 
educational  service  is  thus  protected  against  undue  political  influ- 
ence without  being  relieved  of  responsibility  to  the  public  which  it 
serves. 

Duties  aihd  ^powers  of  the  State  hoards  of  education. — ^The  preference 
seems  to  be  for  a  State  board  made  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of 
the  whole  State  system  of  education  and  clothed  with  full  admin- 
istrative power.  In  extent  of  duties  and  powers  these  boards  as 
now  constituted  vary  all  the  way  from  near  zero  to  complete  control 
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of  the  State  educational  interests.  The  Michigan  State  board,  out- 
side of  its  duties  in  control  of  the  State  normal  schools,  has  Uttle 
power  except  in  granting  teachers'  certificates;  the  New  York  State 
board  has  supervision  of  all  educational  agencies  in  the  State.  Be- 
tween these  two  extremes  the  other  State  boards  have  all  degrees 
of  responsibility  and  power.  In  14  States,  for  instance,  the  boards 
not  only  have  functions  concerning  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  but  are  trustees  of  the  State  normal  schools.  These  are 
Connecticut,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Montana,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Oklahoma,  Rhode  Island, 
Tennessee,  and  Vermont.  In  4  States  the  boards  are  trustees  of  the 
State  universities.  These  are  Florida,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Okla- 
homa.^ 

This  diversity  in  the  present  status  of  boards  is  confusing  enough, 
but  the  tendency  in  recent  legislation  is  overwhelmingly  toward 
centering  in  the  State  board  larger  responsibility  and  powers.  Idaho, 
for  instance,  which  until  1912  gave  the  State  board  power  only  to 
grant  and  revoke  certificates,  now  gives  to  it  general  control  of  all 
educational  work  in  the  State,  even  succeeding  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  trustees  of  the  State  institutions  of  higher  education. 
The  Georgia  Legislature  has  recently  enacted  a  law  reorganizing 
the  State  board  of  education  and  giving  to  it  greatly  enlarged 
powers.  The  reoi^anization  of  the  Virginia  State  board  has  given 
it  almost  full  administrative  power. 

This  movement  toward  centralization  has  come  to  its  most  com- 
plete expression  in  the  New  York  board.  Of  the  powers  of  this  board 
the  Illinois  educational  commission,  in  its  report  issued  in  1911, 
says: 

The  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  New  York  is  composed  of  12  members, 
who  are  elected  by  the  legislature  to  serve  for  a  period  of  12  years.  No  officers  of  any 
of  the  incorporated  educational  institutions  of  tibe  State  are  eligible  to  membership. 
There  are  no  ex  officio  members,  but  the  comnussioner  of  education  acts  as  its  execu- 
tive officer.  The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  a  corporation  created  in  1784. 
It  includes  all  the  incorporated  higher  educational  institutions  of  the  State.  The 
State  library  and  the  State  museum  are  departments  of  the  imiversity,  and  the  board 
may  establish  other  departments  if  they  are  deemed  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  its 
duties.  It  has  power  to  exclude  from  membership  any  institution  idling  to  comply 
with  the  law  of  the  State  or  the  rules  of  the  board.  It  has  charge  of  private  acade- 
mies and  in  some  measure  of  the  public  secondary  schools,  as  well  as  of  all  the  higher 
institutions.  All  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  board  in  relation  to  the  supervision  of 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  including  aU  schools  except  colleges,  technical 
and  professional  schools,  are  devolved  upon  the  commissioner  of  education,  who  is 
elected  by  the  board.  The  board  of  New  York  has  power  to  establish  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  are  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  statutes  of  the  State  relating  to 
education.   It  cooperates  with  other  agencies  in  bringing  within  the  reach  of  the 

1  The  principal  fonotion  of  the  MoDtana  board  is  control  of  the  State  university,  the  State  agriooltaral 
and  meohanical  college,  and  the  State  normal  schooL  Seep.  18. 
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people  of  the  State,  young  and  old,  tJie  largest  educational  opportunities  by  stimu- 
lating interest,  recommending  methods,  designating  suitable  teachers  and  lecturers, 
and  by  lending  books  and  apparatus.  It  establishes  in  the  academies  of  the  uni- 
versity examinations  in  studies,  furnishes  a  suitable  standard  for  graduation  from 
academies  and  of  admission  to  colleges,  and  grants  certificates  and  diplomas  to  those 
who  pass  such  examinations.  It  controls  the  whole  matter  of  granting  honorary 
degrees  and  diplomas.  The  board  has  power  to  incorporate  any  university,  coll^, 
academy,  library,  museum,  or  other  institution  for  the  promotion  of  science,  litera- 
ture, art,  history,  or  other  departments  of  knowledge. 

Commenting  on  this  tendency  to  centralize  responsibility  and 
power  in  the  State  board  of  education,  President  Butler,  of  Columbia 
University,  says: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  general  tendency  being  strongly  toward  greater 
centralization.  Not  only  are  its  advantages  quite  apparent,  but  the  overwhelming 
current  of  legislation  and  of  the  decisions  of  the  courts  is  making  it  imperative.  These 
are  practically  in  accord,  and  are  to  the  effect  that  in  each  State  the  school  system  is 
not  local,  but  general;  not  individual  schools  controlled  by  separate  communities, 
but  a  closely  related  system  of  schools  which  has  become  a  State  system  and  is  entirely 
under  State  authority.  Local  school  officials  are  now  uniformly  held  to  be  agents  of 
the  State  for  the  administration  of  a  State  system  of  education.^ 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  New  York  State  board  is  going  too  far  in 
exercising  supervision  over  private  institutions.  But  it  should  be 
definitely  understood  that  in  a  very  important  sense  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  private  educational  institution;  an  educational  institution 
is  by  the  nature  of  its  function  essentially  public  and  should  be  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  the  public  which  it  serves.  Every  educational 
agency  in  the  State  is  a  part  of  the  State's  educational  system  and 
should  be  under  the  general  administrative  supervision  of  the  State 
board  of  education. 

Summary  of  tendencies, — ^In  the  gradual  development  of  a  more  and 
more  effective  agency  for  administering  the  State's  educational 
affairs  the  trend  is  toward  a  State  board  of  education  as  the  adminis- 
trative head  of  the  educational  system;  a  board  composed  of  men  who 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  business  which  they  are  to  administer; 
a  board  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  State  with  restrictions  to 
guarantee  fitness  for  the  service  and  to  guard  against  arbitrary 
use  or  abuse  of  the  appointing  power;  a  board  composed  of  from 
8  to  11  members,  appointed  for  a  term  of  from  6  to  11  years,  and 
retiring  in  small  groups — this  to  guarantee  that  degree  of  continuity 
in  service  and  freedom  from  political  interference  that  are  necessary 
for  effective  service;  a  board  made  responsible  for  all  the  educational 
interests  of  the  State  and  clothed  with  full  power  to  administer  the 
business. 

>  Education  in  the  United  States,  vol.  1,  p.  21. 
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QmposUion  of  State  hoardi  of  educatum. 


Ex  officio  members. 

Appointed  or  elected  members. 

States. 

Q 
S 

o 

other  State  political  offi- 
cers. 

State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction. 

President  State  univenity . 

President  of  agricultural 
and  mechanical  college. 

President  of  State  normal 
schools. 

Other  education  officers. 

In  education  work. 

Not  in  education  work. 

May  or  may  not  be  in  edu- 
cation work. 

Appofaited  or  elected  by— 

Total  ex  officio  members. 

Arizona  

1 

1 

1 

.... 

2 

3 

5 

Arkansas...  . 

.... 

1 

.... 

7 

 do  

1 

CftUfomJa..  . 

7 

O(riorado 

2 

1 

8 

C(Minectfeut 

1 

1 

6 

State  legislature... 

2 

Delaware. 

7 

Florida. . 

1 

8 

1 

6 

Qeonda... 

1 

1 

8 

1 

2 

Idano 

.... 

1 

5 

.... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

8 

8 

7 

1 

1 

1 

8 

do... 

4 

Kentucky. 

2 

1 

8 

Louisiana 

1 

1 

1 

8 

3 

Maryland 

1 

1 

6 

 do  

2 

Massachusetts 

9 

Michigan. 

1 

3 

1 

Mississippi 

2 

1 

3 

Mteowi 

1 

2 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

8 

8 

Nevada.. 

1 

1 

1 

3 

New  Jersey 

8 

New  Mexico 

1 

1 

8 

2 

 do  

2 

New  York 

*i2* 

North  Carolina.       -  .  . 

1 

6 

1 

7 

North  Dakota 

2 

1 

I 

1 

3 

1 

5 

Oklahoma 

1 

2 

.... 

 do  

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

8 

8 

1 

1 

1 

6 

State  legislature... 

2 

South  Carolina  

1 

I 

7 

2 

Tennessee  

1 

1 

6 

 do.   

2 

1 

"2" 

8 

Utah.  

1 

1 

1 

2 

8 

2 

8 

Virginia.  

1 

1 

1 

5 

State  legislature... 

3 

1 

I 

1 

I 

3 

4 

WestVfrginla  

1 

5 

State  superintend- 
ent. 

1 
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STATE  SUPERINTBNDBirr  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

Present  practice  might  seem  to  indicate  that  public  sentiment  is 
in  favor  of  electing  the  State  superintendent  by  popular  vote,  as  is 
done  in  33  States.  Sentiment,  however,  seems  to  be  turning  from 
the  election  of  the  State  superintendent  in  favor  of  the  appointment 
of  the  State  superintendent  by  the  State  board  of  education  or  by 
the  governor.  The  Vermont  State  superintendent  is  now  selected 
by  the  State  board  of  education  instead  of  appointed  by  the  governor, 
as  formerly;  the  Ohio  and  Iowa  State  superintendents  are  now 
appointed  by  the  governor  instead  of  being  elected  by  popular  vote; 
Delaware,  where,  until  two  years  ago,  an  elected  State  officer  acted 
ex  officio  as  State  superintendent,  has  now  a  State  commissioner  of 
education  appointed  by  the  governor.  At  a  meeting  of  the  State 
superintendents  of  public  instruction  of  the  various  States,  held  at 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in  Jxily,  1914,  in  connection  with  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  resolutions  were  adopted  by 
almost  a  unanimous  vote  favoring  the  appointment  of  the  State 
superintendent  by  the  State  board  of  education.  Movements  are 
on  foot  at  the  present  time  in  several  States  to  remove  the  State 
superintendency  from  an  elected  office.  In  some  of  them  desiring 
to  make  the  change  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
is  a  constitutional  officer,  and  no  change  in  the  method  of  selection 
may  be  made  without  amending  the  State  constitution. 

The  following  shows  the  method  of  selection  of  State  superin- 
tendent in  the  various  States: 

In  33  States  he  is  elected  by  the  people,  viz,  in  Alabama,  Arizona, 
Arkansas,  CaUfomia,  Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Mis- 
souri, Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina, 
North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota, 
Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin, 
and  Wyoming. 

In  10  States  he  is  appointed  by  the  governor,  viz,  in  Delaware,  Iowa, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Tennessee. 

In  five  States  he  is  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  education,  viz, 
in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Vermont. 

In  nearly  all  of  the  States  the  office  of  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  was  created  as  a  political  office;  in  the  majority 
it  has  remained  a  political  office;  it  is  difficult  to  change  it.  There 
is  a  diversity  of  opinion  among  educational  leaders  as  to  how,  in  the 
interest  of  greater  efficiency,  he  ought  to  be  appointed,  but  the  ma- 
jority seem  to  favor  his  selection  by  a  nonpartisan  St^^e  board  of 
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education.  Some  of  the  serious  disadvantages  of  his  election  by 
popular  vote  are  reasonably  clear: 

(a)  This  method  of  appointment  limits  the  field  from  which  it 
selects  the  man  for  the  position;, he  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  given 
State.  In  States  where  the  superintendent  is  appointed  by  the 
State  board  of  education,  and  in  some  States  where  he  is  appointed 
by  the  governor,  he  may  be  selected  from  the  coxmtry  at  large.  The 
city  board  of  education  selects  its  superintendent  of  schools  from  the 
coxmtry  at  large.  Trustees  of  colleges  and  xmiversities,  even  of  State 
universities,  select  executive  heads  of  these  institutions  from  the 
country  at  large.  Boards  of  directors  in  control  of  large  business 
interests  select  their  executive  oflScers  from  the  country  at  large. 
In  Germany  many  towns  and  cities,  when  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  mayor,  advertise  the  fact  throughout  the  Empire  and  invite 
applications  for  the  position;  and  a  similar  method  of  selecting  the 
city  manager  is  being  adopted  in  cities  in  the  United  States  with  the 
commission  form  of  government.  Such  freedom  of  selection  is  clearly 
in  the  interest  of  better  service. 

(6)  Where  the  State  superintendent  is  elected  by  popular  vote  the 
salary  is  fixed  beforehand  by  law;  the  salary  can  not  be  adjusted  to 
fit  the  man  desired,  but  a  man  must  be  found  to  fit  the  salary.  It  is 
clearly  in  the  interest  of  better  service  that  city  school  boards,  trustees 
of  colleges  and  imiversities,  and  boards  of  business  directors  have 
authority  to  adjust  the  salary  of  executive  officers  to  the  needs  and 
effectiveness  of  the  service. 

(c)  Where  the  State  superintendent  is  selected  by  popular  vote  the 
term  of  office  is  short,  two  to  four  years,  and  reappointment  is  un- 
certain. The  superintendent  can  not  count  on  winning  reappoint- 
ment by  rendering  good  service.  Lack  of  continuity  in  the  service, 
lack  of  basis  for  making  and  working  out  far-reaching  plans,  is  a  seri- 
ous handicap  to  the  superintendent,  however  capable. 

(d)  This  method  of  appointment  makes  the  office  a  political  one  and 
subjects  it  to  all  the  fluctuations  of  party  and  factional  politics. 
Under  these  conditions  the  position  is  not  attractive;  no  one  can  look 
to  it  as  a  career. 

These  serious  objections  to  the  selection  of  the  State  superintendent 
by  popular  vote  hold  true  in  part  at  least  when  the  appointment  is 
left  to  the  governor.  In  a  few  States  the  governor  is  authorized  to 
select  the  State  superintendent  from  within  or  without  the  State.  In 
five  States,  as  previously  mentioned,  the  State  superintendent  is 
appointed  by  the  State  board  and  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  board, 
performing  such  duties  as  directed  by  it.  If  the  State  board  is  to  be 
made  responsible  for  the  State's  educational  business,  it  would  seem 
that  it  ought  to  have  the  selection  of  its  own  executive  officer;  it 
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should  be  free  to  select  him  from  the  coimtry  at  large;  it  should  have 
power  to  determine  his  compensation;  and  should  keep  h}rr\  at  his  post 
as  long  as  he  is  eflfective. 

Relation  of  the  State  superintendent  to  the  State  hoard. — ^The  trend 
both  in  practice  and  opinion  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent as  chief  executive  officer  of  the  board.  In  those  States  which 
have  no  State  board  of  education  the  superintendent  is  sole  executive, 
and  in  many  of  the  States  which  have  State  boards  the  position  of 
State  superintendent  was  created  first,  and  the  board  has  been  made 
advisory;  in  many  States  where  the  relation  of  superintendent  to  the 
board  has  not  been  clearly  defined  by  law,  practice  has  made  the  State 
superintendent  chief  executive.  In  West  Virginia  the  superintendent 
appoints  the  board;  in  New  York  he  is  appointed  by  the  board,  he  is 
its  chief  executive  officer,  and  in  addition  has  many  powers  and  duties 
not  altogether  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board.  This  is  indicated 
by  the  powers  and  duties  conferred  upon  him  by  State  law  contained 
in  the  following  pages. 

Summary. — ^The  trend  in  our  present  development  is  toward  a 
strong  working  State  board  organized  on  a  nonpartisan  basis;  the 
best  interests  of  the  service  would  seem  to  require  that  this  board 
when  thus  constituted  be  given  the  power  to  appoint  the  State  super- 
intendent; that  it  be  free  to  select  him  from  the  country  at  large,  that 
it  have  authority  to  pay  whatever  salary  is  necessary  to  get  the  best 
man  for  the  position;  that  it  make  the  man  appointed  a  member  of 
the  board  and  its  chief  executive  officer;  that  it  keep  him  in  the  serv- 
ice as  long  as  he  proves  to  be  effective,  and  supply  him  a  staff  of  assist- 
ants needed  to  do  the  work.^  With  the  State  department  of  education 
organized  on  this  basis,  the  position  of  State  superintendent  stands 
first  in  responsibility  and  in  the  opportimity  to  render  effective  service. 


Digest  of  laws  relating  to  chief  State  school  officer. 


State;  title  of  officer. 

Term 

of 
office, 

in 
years. 

Maimer  of  se- 
lection. 

Salary. 

Powers  and  duties. 

Saperintendent  of 
education. 

M 

By  vote  of  the 
people. 

13,000 

Has  general  supervision  over  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  State;  apportions  school  funds  to  coun- 
ties; requires  reports  from  school  officers;  prepares 
necessary  report  blanks  and  furnishes  to  school 
officers;  Keeps  accounts  with  townships  and  school 
districts:  shall  visit  annually,  if  practicable,  every 
county  m  the  State;  has  general  supervision  of 
teachers'  institutes;  has  school  laws  published;  re- 
ports to  governor;  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  boards 
of  trustees  of  State  educational  institutions;  is 
member  of  normal  school  board,  State  textbook 
commission,  and  commissian  to  locate  county  high 
schools. 

1  The  staffs  of  the  various  departments  of  education  are  given  in  the  following  pages. 
*  Not  eligible  to  succeed  himself. 
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Digest  of  laws  relating  to  chief  State  school  officer — Continued. 


;  title  of  officer. 


Term 

of 
office, 

in 
years. 


Maimer  of  s 
lecticn. 


Salary. 


Powers  and  duties. 


Arizona  

Baperintendent  of 
pabiic  iostnic- 

tiOD. 


By  vote  of  the 
people. 


13,000 


Arkansas.  

Superintendent  of 

?iublic  instnic- 
ion. 


OaUfomia  

Snporintend^t  of 
public  instmc- 


.do.. 


.do.. 


3.000 


5,000 


Colorado  

Baperintendent  of 
public  initruc- 

tiOD. 


.do... 


3,000 


Oonnectlcut  

Secretary  of  State 
board  of  educa- 
tion. 


Delaware  

Commissioner  of 
education. 


Florida  

Superintendent  of 
public  instruo- 


Appointed  by 
State  board 
of  education. 


Appointed  by 
governor. 


By  vote  of  the 
people. 


3,500 


2,000 


3,600 


Is  a  member  and  secretary  of  State  board  of  educa- 
tion; is  chairman  of  Stale  board  of  examiners:  su- 
perintends the  public  schools;  under  supervisioa 
of  State  board  apportions  school  funds  to  counties: 
prepares  and  distributes  course  of  study  prescribed 
bv  State  board;  publishes  and  distributes  pam- 
phlets regarding  the  observance  of  special  days; 
prepares  and  furnishes  report  blanks;  makes  a  re- 
port to  governor;  has  school  laws  printed  and  sup- 
plies them  to  school  officers  and  Ubraries;  holas 
annual  meetings  of  county  superintendents. 

Is  member  andchairman  of  State  board  ofeducatkm; 
is  general  executive  officer  of  the  State  board;  has 
general  supervision  of  the  public  schools;  appor- 
tions schoM  funds;  furnishes  questions  to  county 
examiners  of  teachers:  issues  State  teaching  cer- 
tificates under  supervision  of  State  board;  makes 
annual  report  to  governor;  publishes  school  laws: 
prescribes  uniftmn  system  of  keeping  school 
accounts. 

Is  secretary  and  executive  officer  of  State  board  of 
education;  is  member  and  secretary  of  joint  nor- 
mal school  board;  has  general  supervisiQn  of  the 
schools  of  the  State ;  apportions  State  school  funds; 
prepares  and  furnishes  Dlanks  and  forms  fbr  mak- 
ing uniform  reports;  visits  normal  schools,  the  sev- 
eral orphan  a»yluma  to  which  State  appropria- 
tions are  made,  and  public  schools,  and  mqulres 
into  their  condition;  may  hold  annual  convention 
ofcounty  and  citv  superintendents;  reports'to gov- 
ernor; hassohoollaws  printed  and  furnishes  copies 
to  officers  and  libraries. 
Is  member  and  president  of  State  board  of  education; 
has  general  supervision  of  public  schools;  appor- 
tions school  funds  to  cotmties;  has  supervision  of 
county  superintendents:  has  school  laws  printed 
in  pamphlet  form;  decides  all  points  regarding  the 
construction  of  the  school  laws:  prepares  questions 
erintendents  in  ftxamlning 


for  use  of  county  superini  

teachers:  furnishes  blanks  and  registers  to  sch( 
officers  for  making  reports;  reponrts  to  governor 
with  suggestions;  visits  schools  In  counties  if  prac- 
ticable; prepares  and  furnishes  test  cards  for  the 
physical  examination  of  pupils:  apportions  normal 
institute  fund:  is  member  and  president  of  State 
board  of  examiners;  is  member  of  board  of  trustees 
of  State  normal  schooL 

Is  executive  officer  of  the  State  board  of  education 
and  periorms  such  duties  as  State  board  directs: 
determines  whether  districts  are  conducting  school 
according  to  law;  reports  to  the  State  comptroller 
the  list  of  towns  and  districts  forieiting  State  aid 
for  fiailure  to  comply  with  the  law  and  the  amount 
of  forfeitures;  furnishes  blanks  and  registers  for 
returns  from  private  schools;  draws  order  for 
school-library  money. 

Is  secretary  and  executive  officer  of  the  State  board 
of  education:  performs  such  duties  as  the  board 
may  direct;  keeps  record  of  official  acts  of  State 
board  and  conducts  its  correspondence. 

Is  member  and  secretary  of  State  board  of  education; 
has  oversight  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  publio 
schools  and  to  school  buildings  and  grounds;  ap- 
portions State sohoolfunds  to  counties;  hasprinted 
and  distributes  school  laws  to  schools  officer  and 
teachers;  decides  appeals  or  refers  them  to  board  of 
educatk>n:  holds  meetings  ofcounty  superintend- 
ents; holds  teachers'  institutes  and  employs  in- 
structors for  them;  prepares  questions  for  county 
examinations;  holds  examinations  Ibr  and  issues 
State  certfficatee;  may  grant  life  certificates;  pr»> 

serves  certified  copies  of  lists  of   '  " 

taxes. 


8  of  persons  paying  pott 
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State;  tttte  of  officer. 


Term 

0/ 

offioe, 

in 
years. 


ICannerof  8 
leotioa. 


Salary. 


Powers  and  duties. 


Georgia  

State  superintend- 
ent of  schools. 


By  vote  of  the 
people. 


Idaho*  

Superintendent  of 
public  instruc- 
tion. 


.do. 


13,000 


2,400 


nUnois  

Superintendent  of 
public  instruc- 
lion. 


By  vote  of  the 
people. 


7,600 


Tn^mnft  

Superintendent  of 
public  instruc- 


.do. 


Iowa  

Superintendent  of 
public  instruc- 


Appointed  by 
toe  governor. 


Superintendent  of 
public  instruc- 
tion. 


By  vote  of  the 
people. 


5,000 


Is  member  and  chief  executive  officer  of  State  board 
of  education;  apportions  public  school  funds;  ap- 
points with  consent  of  board  three  State  super- 
visors; appoints  an  expert  accountant  to  audit 
books  of  school  officers;  institutes  suits  to  recover 
misapplied  funds;  prepares  blanks  for  reports  from 
subordinate  school  officers;  may  suspend  a  county 
superintendent  for  cause;  visits  all  counties  as  far 
as  practicable;  makes  annual  report. 

Is  member  and  executive  officer  of  State  board  of 
education;  superintends  ffenerally  the  publlo 
schools;  apportions  State  school  funds;  holdis  con- 
ventions of  county  and  city  superhitendents  and 
district  principals;  prepares  and  furnishes  neces- 
sary blanks  to  officers  and  teachers;  has  school  laws 
printed  and  furnishes  them  to  scnool  officers  and 
libraries;  makes  biennial  report  to  fiiovemor;  visits 
all  counties  if  practicable;  is  member  of  summer 
normal  school  commission  and  visits  such  schools 
annually;  prepares  questions  for  examination  of 
teachers. 

Has  general  supervision  of  public  schools;  advises 
county  superintendents  as  to  conduct  of  theschoolSy 
construction  of  schoolhouses,  etc.;  designates  sta- 
tistics to  be  reported  to  county  superintendents 
and  mav  require  reports  from  such  superintend- '. 
ents;  is  legal  adviser  of  school  officers;  nears  and  ' 
determines  controversies;  grants  State  certffi- 
cates;  may  remit  forfeited  school  ftmds  to  districts; 
requires  auditor  to  withhold  ftmds  from  counties 
until  necessary  reports  are  made;  requires  county 
superintendents  to  withhold  funds  from  delinquent 
districts;  is  member  of  trustees  of  all  State  normal 
schools  and  of  State  university;  visits  charitable 
institutions  of  an  educational  nature;  requests  re- 
ports  from  private  educational  institutions. 

Is  member  and  president  of  State  board  of  educa- 
tion; has  general  supervision  of  the  public  schools; 
visits  each  county  ai  least  once  during  his  term  to 
examine  auditor's  books;  has  supervisfon  of  the 
school  ftmds  with  special  reference  to  their  safe  in- 
vestment; may  require  reports  from  school  officers 
and  for  such  purpose  furnishes  blanks;  prescribes 


forms  of  bookkeeping;  has  school  laws  pnnted;  in- 
terprets school  laws  to  school  officers;  Indorses  ap- 
proved certfficates  issued  in  other  States:  appoints 


4,000 


a  deputy  8U];)erintendent  in  charge  of  industrial 
education. 

Has  general  supervision  and  control  over  all  publlo 
schools;  ascertains  needs  of  schools  and  suggests 
needed  changes;  classffies  the  varfous  schools  and 
formulates  courses  of  study;  promotes  vocational 
education ;  prescribes  reports  to  be  made  by  officers 
and  teachers  and  prepares  forms  therefor;  reports 
annually  school  census  to  State  auditor;  prepares 

5)lans  and  specifications  for  schoolhouses;  provides 
br  county  roachers'  institutes;  prepares  questions 
for  applicants  to  teach  and  for  eighth-grade  exam- 
inations; has  school  laws  published;  hears  and 
determines  appeals;  designates  trainfaig schools  for 
rural  teachers. 
Is  member  of  State  board  of  education;  has  general 
supervision  of  the  public  schools:  distributes  State 
school  funds  to  counties;  publishes  school  laws 
and  distributes  to  persons  entitled  to  receive 
them;  decides  controversies  submitted  through 
county  suporintendents;  prescribes  and  furnishes 
blank  forms;  visits  each  county  of  the  State  atleast 
once  in  2  vears;  is  member  of  textbook  commis- 
sion whicn  is  authorized  to  prepare  and  publish 
textbooks  to  be  sold  to  schoolsat  cost;  files  and  pre- 
serves  reports  made  to  him;  reports  biennially  te 
governor. 

1  Idaho  has  also  a  *  'State  commissioner  of  education"  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  educatfon,at 
a  nlary  of  S6,000  per  year,  who  acts  as  an  adviser  to  the  board  on  educatfonal  policies. 


2,500 
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State;  title  of  ofTlcer. 


Manner  of  s 
lection. 


Powers  and  duties. 


Kentucky  

Superintendout  of 
public  instruc- 
tion. 


By  vote  of  the 
people. 


$4,000 


Louisiana  

Superintendent  of 
public  education. 


 do.. 


5,000 


(Maine  

\  Superintendent  of 
public  schools. 


giointedby 
egoyemor. 


4,000 


Maryland  

Superintendent  of 
public  education. 


 do  


8,000 


Massachusetts.... 
Commissioner 
education. 


of 


Appointed  by 
the  State 
board  of  ed- 
ucation. 


6,600 


Michigan  

Suporhitendent  of 
public  instruc- 
tion. 


ByTOteofthe 
people. 


4,000 


Is  member  and  chairman  of  State  board  of  educa- 
tion* is  member  of  State  board  of  examiners;  ap- 
portions State  school  funds;  inspects  fiscal  afEafrs 
and  conduct  of  the  offices  of  all  school  officials  who 
handle  public-school  money  and  sees  that  all 
laws  and  reflations  are  enforced;  visits  and 
inspects  all  schools  if  practicable;  prepares  blanks, 
etc.,  for  reports  and  furnishes  them  to  school 
officers;  collects  and  publishes  general  informa- 
tion in  his  biennial  report  regarding  institutions 
for  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and  feeble-minded;  edits 
school  laws  biennially  and  publishes  them  with 
Instructions,  etc;  on  request  hears  and  deter^ 
mines  appeals. 

Is  member  and  secretary  of  State  board  of  educa- 
tion; is  ex  officio  a  member  of  each  of  the  boards 
of  trustees  of  educational  institutions  controlled 
by  the  State;  has  general  supervision  of  parish 
(county)  school  boards  and  of  all  elementary, 
high,  and  normal  schools;  visits  parishes  as  of  ten 
as  practicable;  makes  biennial  report  with  recom- 
mendations; reports  subordinate  officers  to 
State  board  of  education  fbr  neglect  of  duty,  mis- 
use of  school  funds,  etc. 

Has  general  supervision  over  public  schools  and  ad- 
vises and  directs  town  committees  and  superin- 
tendents: ascertains  number  of  diildren  6  to  21 
years  old  to  be  used  as  basis  of  distribution  of 
school  funds;  prescribes  studies  to  be  tau^^t  in 
the  common  sdiools,  but  town  committees  may 
prescribe  additi<mal  studies;  prepares  and  fur- 
nishes blanks,  etc.,  for  making  reports  to  his  of- 
fice and  designates  facts  to  be  reported;  holds  an- 
nual conferences  for  the  instruction  of  superin- 
tendents; has  school  laws  printed  and  distributed 
to  school  officers;  prescribes  examinations  for 
teachers  and  issues  State  oertfficates;  keeps  list 
of  approved  candidates  in  his  office;  makes  ruks 
governing  administration  of  teachers'  pension 
laws:  holds  summer  trainixig  schools  for  teachers: 
classifies  high  schools  and  causes  State-aided 
schools  to  he  inspected:  is  member  of  board  of 
trustees  of  normal  schools. 

Is  member  and  secretary  of  State  board  of  educa- 
tion: periorms  such  duties  as  directed  by  board; 
receives  reports  from  county  boards  and  exam- 
ines their  accounts*  inspects  and  classifles  hifi^ 
schools;  has  printed  and  distributes  such  matter 
as  will  encourage  the  work  of  public  Instruction 
and  promote  its  uniformity;  diffuses  information 
as  to  the  best  methods  oi  instruction:  may  in- 
dorse normal-school  diplomas  from  other  States; 
arranges  dates  for  teachers'  institutes  and  assists 
in  preparing  programs;  appoints  an  assistant 
superintendent. 

Is  executive  officer  of  State  board  of  education;  per* 
forms  such  duties  as  the  board  may  direct;  nas 
supervision  of  all  educational  work  supported  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  the  State  and  reports  thereon 
to  the  board;  visits  different  parts  of  the  State  to 
assist  educational  work  and  diffuse  information; 

Sublishes  and  distributes  matter  for  the  promo- 
bn  of  public-school  education;  conducts  such 
teachers'institutes  as  are  designated  by  the  State 
board;  collects  information  for  annual  report  of 
board;  is  one  of  commissfoners  to  invest  and  man- 
age State  school  fund;  is  member  of  State  teacb> 
ers'  retirement  board. 
Is  member  and  secretary  of  State  board  of  educa* 
tion;  is  member  of  other  boards  having  control  of 
State  educational  institutfons,  with  tne  right  to 
speak  but  not  to  vote;  has  general  supervision  of 
public  histruction,  including  State  mstitutions; 
apportions  primary  school  interest  fund;  prepares 
ana  has  printed  a  course  of  study  for  district 
schools  except  citv  districts;  directs  supervision 
of  county  normal  training  classes;  requires  board 
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State;  title  of  ofllcer. 


Term 

of 
on  ce, 

in 
years. 


Manner  of  se- 
lection. 


Salary. 


Powers  and  duties. 


Michigan  (oontd). 


Minnesota  

SuperintflDdent  of 
education. 


Appointed  by 
the  governor. 


•4,500 


dent  of 
public  education. 


ByToteofthe 
people. 


Missouri  

Superintendent  of 
public  schools. 


.do. 


2,600 


8,000 


Montana  

SupeHntendent  of 
public  instruc- 
Uon. 


.do. 


3,000 


of  education  to  observe  school  laws;  when  neces* 
sary,  examines  school  district  accounts  and  may 
require  report;  reouires  districts  to  conductschools 
for  term  required  by  law;  Axes  time  and  place 
and  appoints  instructors  for  State  teachers'  Insti- 
tute and  for  county  institutes;  removes  for  cause 
any  member  of  aschool  board  except  in  city  school 
districts;  prepares  rules  for  township  and  district 
libraries;  prescribes  form  for  taking  school  census; 

Prepares  questions  for  examination  of  teachers; 
ears  and  determines  appeals;  approves  schools 
for  accredited  Ust;  crants  permission  to  districts 
to  establish  schools  for  the  deaf;  approves  courses 
of  study  for  rural  high  schools;  approves  teachers 
and  courses  of  study  of  county  schools  of  agricul- 
ture. 

Has  genera]  supervisfon  of  public  schools;  appor- 
tions school  funds  to  schools  entitled  to  State  aid; 
meets  countv  and  other  superintendents  for  dis- 
cussion of  educational  matters;  prepares  and  dis- 
tributes blanks,  etc. ,  for  reports;  enforces  textbook 
law;  provides  for  teachers' Institutes  in  the  several 
counties:  conducts  examinations  for  teachers  and 
issues  all  certificates;  indorses  normal-school  cer- 
tiflcates  to  teach  and  may  issue  special  certificates 
for  music,  drawing,  etc.;  hears  and  determines 
appeals;  enforces  a  uniform  system  of  accounts 
and  reports;  examines  and  approves  plans  and 
specificatfons  for  schoolhouses;  is  member  of  State 
normal-school  board:  is  member  of  State  high- 
school  board:  is  member  of  State  library  board. 

Is  member  and  president  of  State  board  of  eduoa- 
tfon;  has  general  supervisfon  of  the  public  schools; 
apportfons  State  school  fund  to  counties  and  sepa- 
rate districts;  prepares  questions  for  oount^ 
teachers'  examinations;  visits  and  Inspecti 
county  agricultural  hiffx  schools  and  reports 
thereon  to  board  of  education:  is  member  of  board 
of  trustees  of  higher  educational  institutions;  is 
member  of  State  textbook  commissfon. 

Is  member  and  president  of  State  board  of  educa- 
tion; has  supervision  of  school  funds;  apportfons 
school  funds  to  counties:  requires  oopies  of  records 
and  such  other  informauon  from  county  and  dis- 
trict ofllcers  as  he  may  deem  important;  prepares 
and  furnishes  blanks,  etc.,  for  reports;  has  school 
laws  printed  and  distributed;  confers  with  and 
advises  school  officers;  visits  and  Inspects  schools; 
attends  and  assists  in  teachers'  meetings:  grants 
State  teachers'  certificates;  visits  and  inspects 
high  schools  and  publishes  classified  list;  pre- 
scribes minimum  course  of  study  for  each  class: 
fixes  time  and  place  of  county  superintendents' 
conventfon;  furnishes  to  county  superintendents  a 
list  of  publishers  who  have  complied  with  text- 
book law;  designates  first-class  high  schools  in 
"Mch  teachers' trainiziff  courses  may  be  offered; 
receives  reports  from  State  educational  institu^ 
tfons;  controls  distributfon  of  State  aid  to  high 
schools  and  to  rural  schools. 

Is  member  and  secretary  of  State  board  of  education; 
has  general  supervisfon  of  the  public  schools; 
apportfons  State  school  fund  to  counties;  prepares 
courses  of  study  for  elementary  and  him  schools 
and  prescribes  to  what  extent  they  shall  be  used; 
prepares  and  furnishes  to  school  officers  blanks, 
etc.;  prescribes  rules  for  holding  teachers'  insti- 
tutes and  summer  schools,  prepares  list  of  in- 
structors and  attends  and  assists  at  such  insti- 
tutes; advises  county  superintendents;  furnishes 
copies  of  school  laws;  hears  and  determines  ap- 
peals; prepares  questions  for  county  teachers' 
examinations;  may  erant  temporary  State  cer- 
tificates; preparesiist  of  books  for  school  Libraries. 
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State;  title  of  officer. 


Term 

of 
office, 

in  ^ 
years. 


Maimer  of  se- 
lection. 


Salary, 


Powers  and  duties. 


Nebraska  

Superintendent  of 
public  instruc- 
tion. 


By  vote  of  the 
people. 


$2,000 


Nevada  

Superintendent  of 
^Uio  instruc- 


..do.  


3,600 


New  Hampshire  

Superintendent  of 
giblic  instruo- 


New  Jersey  

Commissioner  of 
educatioo. 


Appointed  by 
the  gover- 
nor>  an  in- 
definite 
term.  He 
may  be  re- 
moved by 
governor 
and  council 
for  cause. 


Appointed  by 
the  gover- 
nor. 


4,000 


10,000 


Has  general  supervision  of  the  public  schools;  appor^ 
tions  State  school  funds;  has  supervision  of  State 
aid  to  weak  districts;  has  supervision  of  State- 
aided  high  schools,  designating  those  to  give 
courses  in  agriculture,  manual  trainins,  and  homa 
economics,  also  those  to  conduct  teaoner-trahiing 
courses;  decides  disputed  points  in  school  law: 
prescribes  forms  for  reports  and  makes  rules  for  all 
proceedings  under  the  school  laws;  organizes  and 
attends  institutes;  organises  and  manages  junior 
normals;  issues  State  certificates  and  prepares 
questions  for  all  teachers'  examinations,  both 
county  and  State,  grades  the  answer  pap<n^  and 
makes  rules  for  the  conduct  of  such  examimatiQns; 
approves  dtv  school  certificates;  furnishes  ap- 

g roved  price  lists  of  textbooks  to  school  districts; 
;  member  of  State  normal  school  board.  State 
library  commission,  State  dental  board,  and  State 
board  of  embalmers. 
Is  member  and  se^etary  of  State  board  of  educa- 
tion; apportions  State  school  fiind;  apportions 
oounty  school  funds  to  districts;  visits  counties  at 
least  once  in  each  year  to  conduct  institutes,  visits 
schools,  etc.;  prescribes  rules  for  making  reports 
and  furnish^  blanks,  etc. :  has  school  laws  prmted 
and  furnished  to  school  officers:  holds  State  teach- 
ers'institutes  biennially  and  district  institutes  on 
other  years;  may  call  county  institutes;  calls  meet- 
ings of  State  board  of  education ;  nominates  deputy 
superintendents  to  State  board;  requires  reports 
from  deputy  superintendents;  is  curator  of  State 
museum;  is  director  of  orphans'  home;  appofaits 
census  marshals  in  new  districts;  fills  vacanciss  on 
oounty  boards  for  unexpired  terms;  makes  ar- 
rangements for  care  of  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind;  de- 
cides appeals  from  teachers  and  school  boards: 
determines  county  school  tax  when  county  board 
f^  so  to  do;  sets  apart  fund  for  district  school 
libraries. 

Has  general  supervisioo  and  control  of  educationa 
interests  of  the  State;  may  appoint  three  deputies 
at  least  one  of  whom  shaU  be  a  woman:  prescribes 
form  of  school  registers  and  blanks  for  reports; 
compiles  and  publishes  school  laws;  visits  as  many 
towns  as  practicable;  organizes  and  holds  at  least 
one  teachers'  institute  in  each  county  annually  and 
may  employ  instructors:  assists  school  boards  and 
superintendents  in  the  introduction  and  develop- 
ment of  vocational  training;  inspects  and  rates 
hjghschools;  appoints  inspectors  of  chlldlabor;  has 
auth(xlty  to  eiuOTce  attendance  laws  and  laws  re- 
latins  to  child  labor;  examines  teachers  and  issues 
certificates;  is  member  of  State  normal  school 
board  and  official  inspector  of  such  schools;  is  re- 
gent of  State  board  of  medical  examiners;  approves 
Hospital  trainingschools. 

Under  State  board  of  education  has  general  super- 
vision of  public  schoob;  designates  a  clerk  to  serve 
as  secretary  of  State  board  of  education;  appoints 
four  assistant  commissioners:  apportions  State 
funds  to  counties;  may  prescribe  courses  of  study 
fbr  elementary  and  hjgh  schoob;  prescribes  meth- 
ods of  ascertamine  whatchildren  are  below  normal; 
directs  county  collector  to  withhold  State  funds 
from  delinquent  districts:  is  one  of  the  trustees  of 
the  school  fund ;  is  a  member  of  all  boards  of  exam- 
iners; appoints  county  superintendents;  holds  an- 
nual meetings  of  city  and  county  ^perintendents; 
instructs  city  and  county  superintendents  as  to 
their  duties  m  conduct  of  schools,  construction  of 
schoolhouses,  etc.;  directs  withholding  salary  of 
teacher  not  complying  with  law;  requues  reports 
from  institutions  receiving  State  aid;  prepares 
blanks  fbr  makfaiff  all  reports  and  conducting  pro- 
ceedings under  school  laws;  causes  school  laws  to 
be  printed;  deckles  controversies  subject  to  appeal 
to  board  of  education;  loans  plans  for  schoolhouses 
to  districts  and  may  require  abandonment  of  unfit 
buflding;lSmemli  
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as 


State;  title  of  oflEioer. 


Term 

of 
ofQoe, 

in  ^ 
years. 


Manner  of  a 
lectkm. 


Powers  and  duties. 


New  Mexico  

Superintendent  of 
public  Instnio- 
tion. 


By  vote  of  the 
people. 


13,000 


New  York  

President  of  the 
university  and 
ooounissioner  of 
education. 


0) 


Elected  by  the 
regents. 


10,000 


North  Carolina  

Saperlntendent  of 
giblic  instrac- 


By  vote  of  the 
people. 


4.000 


Is  member  andsecretanr  of  State  board  of  education 
has  general  supervision  of  public  education; 
apportions  current  school  fund  to  counties;  dis- 
tributes State-aid  ftmd  to  weak  districts;  has 
supervision  over  records  and  accounts  of  school 
boards;  may  suspend  countv  superintendent  for 
neglect  of  duty;  visits  counties  as  often  as  practi- 
cable to  hold  teachers'  meetings,  advise  with 
county  superintendents,  etc.;  appoints  State 
director  of  Industrial  education;  has  printed  and 
distributes  blanks  for  reports;  receives  reporti 
from  school  officers;  has  school  laws  printed;  hears 
and  decides  controversies;  enforces  law  relating  to 

.  building  of  schoolhouses. 

As  president  of  the  university,  in  addition  to  such 
other  duties  and  functions  as  may  otherwise  be 
devolved  upon  him  with  the  power  and  duty  of 
general  supervision  over  all  educational  work  and 
activities  in  this  State,  it  is  his  dutv  also  to  devote 
himself  to  educational  research,  to  the  study  of  the 
educational  work  of  the  systems  of  other  jurisdio- 
tlons  and,  with  the  approval  of  the  reesnts,  to 
introduce  and  oridnate  so  far  as  possible  better 
methods  of  educauon  and  especially  to  endeavor 
in  every  feasible  way  to  bring  about  the  improved 
development  and  greater  usefulness  of  the  common 
schools  of  the  State.  He  may  attend  all  meetings 
of  the  board  and  its  committees,  submit  matters 
for  their  consideration  and  participate  in  their 
discussion.  The  commissioner  of  education  is 
alone  eligible  for  election  to  the  office  of  president 
As  commissioner  of  education,  he  is  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  State  system  of  education 
and  of  the  university.  In  case  of  vacancy  the 
chancellor  succeeds  to  and  ha»  the  p^wer  of  the 
rnmml^Ffirin^r,  nf  if  hl:^  r^fTICf  vr^r  ini  ihi^  .-,ii.L'- 
ecssifjii  <li;^vf'fvi>  nj^-.ti  flio  vicv  L'li:ir(i.i']]"r  or  the 
ti^mot  reR^tit  f'T  n  di'f'itly  ^ippoiiUfii  hy  I  ho  .samo 
if  hfr  I'O  cif.  iW  .-.k!ni^  Ljn]i»  11  uriivfr^ity  rilVic^T  nf 
pH-^-'jit.  Til"  L:i'iier:il  ji^nvi-^r^  iind  iliUicjs  of  the 
i''HninE-.-J/iruT  ]iT^^;^crjln.'ii  \>y  ilic  hiw  com^i-rise: 
tC?UNn/(  iiiL^[Li  111]  iii'^nCTrtT  mil 5  sravtal  Irvws  uHb- 
Ung  id  tUe  t"  !ui'uTionLiI  -  y>)*:'[n  i-f  i  ne  SLilc  fin  J  tlio 
executfOQ  o(  a\i  i•^^\ua\\l^m■^]  pi>]ii  ira  cjifUnnintvl 
by  the  peKt'iu.^;  tlie  i^cEif:?rtil  suji^rv  l.'iloii  over  all 
9cbodaanaiii5t]tiitJoii9,  ejcamJDatloDii .  aad  Insptx^ 
Hons;  eeueml  superYisinn  of  induct rM  schools, 
trmdesd^cuh,  and  ar-hoals  of  u^ricuiUire,  meotumic: 
art  J  and  home*  matin  e:  thu  gtaetal  supervl^foD  of 
the  Slate  nijrniiil  ^iL  Jt  xO.^;  mc>ml^r;^u]p  on  Mio 
hoiiTtls  ortrii>.UTS  of  riirrjcli  UQlversUy,  tif  Sym- 
f7iiM^  3?tjit«  rr>llMK<'  i'nri  i^iry,  of  Cobleaklll  Agrl- 
ciiUi!rjil  Sc}ii>ol.  ortli"  Htiit'  CoUese  for  Te*cb9r»; 
TV<  n  run  i  UM  i  i  y  for  t  t  lo  bn  fiv  kftc  pi  n  |Er ,  prow  use  Of  tha 
.-fnl .  <  hi-  l>£pikk  V.  1  be  rot'orda  of  tho  universffy  and 
kiT  ttii^  pr^'pcr  iiflmlnistr^tian  and  (itscfpHrn*  ol  \ 
VLiricm.^  ollit-t  s  :iml  divisions  of  the  dejuirlnjent^ 
thp  £iu  nuliiicnt  of  teachers'  cert Iflcates  and  nomiai 
diplonm:  ^tio  pnipanktlon  and  preservation  of 
teachers'  rccoms;  tiie  nreparuUoo  of  reglaimrs, 
l^latik?;^  lOfOLS  OiiifiJ  negmalfoDS  aSectine  the  com^ 
mon  school  p  AH  ri  tlifslr  o(il«?r5;  the  adimnistratlon 
or  oaths  and  alAJiivLU  relAl^ng  to  the  dutii^  of  hli 
omoi  or  the  acbools  of  the  State;  authority  to 
fiinil^h  visual  injtnjctloo  through  the  schools, 
Iri  ntutlons,  and  OfRatilEatJijns  of  thp  UQlTfer^dty; 
an ■  J  [ ] J.!-  f ' X JH-'i ] t i u n  f J f  vu L^h  i> Mi<^r  po w'er ^  and  d I] I i 

Is  mcEulMM  Lia  J  swretary  of  titnuj  tn^ard  of  t^diiC^ilio 
signs  all  orders  paid  bv  State  treasurer  for  school 
purposes;  publishes  school  laws  and  sees  to  their 
enforcement;  instructs  school  officers,  who  must 
obey  his  instructions  and  interpretatioR  of  the 
school  law;  has  supervision  of  loaning  of  literary 
fund  for  construction  of  schoolhouses;  prepares 
blanks,  etc.,  for  reports;  prescribes  courses  of  study 


I  During  the  pleasure  of  the  regents.      ^.^.^.^^^  GoOglc 
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-i  


state;  title  of  officer. 


North  CarolinalCcon. ). 


North  Dakota  

Superintendent  of 

Sublic  instruc- 
[on. 


Ohio  

Superintendent  of 
public  instruc- 


Oklahoma  

Superintendent  of 
public  Instmc- 
lion. 


Oregon  

Superintendent  of 
public  instruc- 

ttOD. 


Term 

of 
office, 

in 
years. 


Manner  of  s 
lection. 


Salary, 


By  vote  of  the 
people. 


$3,000 


Appointed  by 
the  governor. 


By  vote  of  the 
people. 


.do. 


4,000 


2,500 


3,000 


Powers  and  duties. 


for  public  hij;h  schools;  is  secretary  of  textbook 
commission;  is  chairman  of  State  board  of  exam- 
iners; is  member  of  boards  of  trustees  of  certain 
State  educational  institutions;  makes  rules  for 
rural  libraries  and  fumisheslists  of  books ;  is  trustee 
of  State  library. 

Is  member  and  president  of  State  board  of  educa- 
tion; has  general  supervision  of  public  schools, 
prei>aring  and  prescribing  course  of  study  for 
them;  furnishes  blanks  for  records  and  reports; 
holds  meetings  of  countv  superintendents;  has 
school  laws  printed  ana  distributed  to  school 
oIGoers;  decides  appeals;  keeps  sample  copies  and 
price  lists  of  books  furnished  by  publishers  to  dis- 
tricts: appoints  inspector  of  State  graded  schools 
and  nigh-school  inspector:  approves  plans  for 
schoolhouses;  inspects  agricultural  ana  training 
schools;  is  member  of  board  of  universitv  and 
school  lands;  is  member  of  normal  school  board; 
is  member  of  board  of  trustees  of  teachers'  retire- 
ment fund;  approves  books  for  district  libraries. 

Has  general  supervision  of  public  education;  has 
supervision  of  State  school  funds;  requires  reports 
from  school  officers  and  prescribes  forms;  makes 
an  annual  statistical  report  to  the  governor;  has 
school  laws  printed  and  distributes  to  school 
oJQoers;  requires  reports  from  private  schools:  on 
application  bv  3  ta»>ayer8,  appoints  an  examiner 
to  audit  a  school  district's  account;  submits  ab- 
stract of  enumeration  of  youth  to  State  auditor  for 
apportionment  of  school  fund;  requires  reports  of 
high  schools  and  grades  such  schools;  furnishes  to 
districts  names  of  publishers  of  textbooks  with 

J)rices,  etc.:  prepares  questions  for  examinations 
or  county  teacher's  certificates;  approves  colleges 
granting  degrees;  appoints  State  ooard  of  exam- 
iners and  countersigns  all  certificates  issued  by 
them;  appoints  a  sufficient  number  of  assistants; 
appoints  nigh-school  inspectors  and  supervisors 
01  agricultural  education;  approves  applications 
for  State  aid  and  rules  of  county  examiners; 
standardises  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State, 
furnishing  suitable  placards  for  same;  issues  pro- 
visional certificates  and  renews  all  professional 
(that  is,  5  and  8  year)  certificates;  establishes 
teacher  training  courses  in  hi^  schools;  receives 
reports  of  city,  county,  and  State  school  exam- 
iners. 

Is  member  and  president  of  State  board  of  educa- 
tion; has  general  supervision  of  educational  inter- 
ests; apportions  State  school  fund  to  counties; 
publishes  school  laws;  hears  and  decides  contro- 
versies; fiimishes  blanks,  etc.,  for  reports;  pro- 
serves  records  and  school  documents;  appoints 
State  school  inspector;  is  member  of  comnussion 
on  a?ricultural  and  industrial  education. 

Is  member  and  secretary  of  State  board  of  educa- 
tion; has  general  supervision  of  county  and  dis- 
trict school  officers  and  of  the  public  scnools;  pre- 
pares questions  for  examinations  of  graduates  of 
eighth  grade;  prescribes  2  years  of  course  of  study 
for  high  schools;  visits,  if  practicable,  every  county 
annually;  attends  county  institutes  and  assists  in 
their  organization  and  development;  keeps  statis- 
tics of  schools;  prepares  blanks,  etc.,  for  uniform 
reports;  compiles  and  annotates  school  laws; 
decides  appeals  or  may  submit  them  to  State 
board;  issues  letters  and  circulars  to  school  officers 
relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  schools;  holds  annual 
State  teachers'  association;  appoints  a  board  of 
9  examiners  to  prepare  questions  for  State  exami- 
nations of  teachers;  appoints  professional  teachers 
to  grade  papers;  issues  State  oerti  cates;  is  mem- 
ber of  State  library  commission;  is  member  and 
secretary  of  trustees  of  State  school  for  deaf  mutes; 
classifies  correspondence  schools;  prepares  reading 
circle  course  and  rules. 
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State;  titte  of  officer. 


Manner  of  se- 
lection. 


Powers  and  duties. 


Pennsylvania  

Superintendent  of 
public  Instruo- 
Uon. 


Appointed  by 
tne  governor. 


$5,000 


Rhode  Island  

Commissioner  of 
public  schools. 


Elected  by 
State  board 
of  education. 


5,000 


South  Carolina  

Superintendent  of 
education. 


By  vote  of  the 
people. 


1,900 


Sooth  Dakota  

Superintendent  of 
public  instruc> 
Son. 


 do  


1,800 


Tennessee  

Superintendent  of 
public  instnic- 


Appohitedby 
the  governor. 


3,000 


Is  member  and  president  of  State  board  of  educa- 
tion; has  general  supervision  of  public  schools: 
apportions  State  appropriation;  signs  order  of 
payment  of  State  school  funds  to  districts;  pre- 
scribes minimum  course  of  study  for  public 
schools;  issues  conmiissions  to  superintendents 
and  assistant  superintendents  and  nils  vacancies 
in  the  county  superintendencies;  prepares  blanks 
for  reports  from  school  officers;  interprets  school 
laws  and  advises  relative  to  their  enforcement; 
classifies  high  schools  and  prescribes  rules  for 
admission  oi  pupils:  may  condemn  school  build- 
ings unfit  for  use;  Issues  State  teachers'  certifi- 
cates and  indorses  normal  school  diplomas:  ap- 
points board  of  normal  school  exuniners;  holas 
meeting  of  normal  school  principals  to  make 
course  of  study. 

Is  secretary  of  btate  board  of  education;  apportions 
State  appropriation  for  public  schools;  hears  and 
decides  appeals  and  prescribes  rules  for  making 
appeals;  visits  towns  to  inspect  schools;  assists  in 
securing  uniformity  of  textbooks  in  all  towns;  pre- 
pares programs  for  Grand  Army  flae  day  and  for 
Rhode  Island  independence  day  ana  other  special 
days;  approves  unions  of  towns  for  emplojrment 
of  superintendents  and  draws  order  on  treasurer 
for  one-half  of  salaries;  approves  consolidatian  of 
schools;  is  one  of  managers  of  Rhode  Island  State 
College;  holds  teachenr  institutes;  is  member  of 
board  of  trustees  of  State  normal  schooL 

Is  member  and  secretary  of  State  board  of  educa- 
tion; has  genera]  supervision  of  public  schools; 
visits  counties  to  inspect  schools  and  diffuse  infor- 
mation; with  advice  of  State  board,  secures  uni- 
formity of  textbooks;  prepares  and  furnishes  reg- 
isters, forms,  etc.,  to  countv  superintendents  for 
making  reports;  has  school  laws  printed;  receives 
reports  from  State  institutions  ofhigher  learning; 
is  member  of  board  of  trustees  of  institute  for  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind;  is  member  of  board  of  trustees 
of  btate  university  and  btate  college  for  women. 

Has  general  supervision  of  all  county  and  high 
schools  and  of  city  and  county  superintendents; 
meets  county  superintendents  in  annual  conven- 
tion to  secure  uniform  administration  of  the  school 
laws:  inspects  hjgh  schools:  renders  opinions  re- 
garding school  laws:  fumisnes  blanks  for  reports 
of  countv  and  city  superintendents;  attends 
teachers'  mstitutes  and  prescribes  rules  for  holding 
county  normal  institutes;  furnishes  list  of  instt 
tute  conductors;  holds  annual  meetings  of  insti- 
tute conductors,  holds  examinations  of  teachers 
and  issuea  btate  certificates;  prepares  questions 
for  countv  examinations;  is  member  of  teachers' 
reading  circle  board  of  managers;  is  president  of 
free  library  commission. 

Is  member  and  secretary  of  State  board  of  education; 
is  chairman  of  State  board  of  examiners ;  is  member 
of  all  other  educational  bodies  or  associations;  is 
treasurer  of  the  Peabody  Normal  College  fund; 
oollects  and  disseminates  statistical  and  other 
information  regarding  the  public  schools;  makes 
inspection  of  public  schools;  holds  county  confer- 
ences of  teachers;  prepares  and  distributes  blanks 
for  reports  of  officers  and  teachers;  has  school  laws 
printed  and  distributed  and  sees  that  they  are 
carried  out;  may  appoint  persons  in  each  county 
to  examine  schools  and  report  thereon;  requires 
county  superintendents  to  report  annually;  reports 
scholastic  population  to  State  comptroller  annual- 
ly; has  general  supervision  of  countv  high  schools; 
is  member  of  State  textbook  oommission;  is  mem- 
ber of  free  library  commission:  supervises  woik  of 
the  director  of  library  extenskm. 
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state;  title  of  offloer. 


Ifanner  of  se- 
lection. 


Powers  and  duties. 


Texas  

Superintendent  of 
public  instruc- 
tion. 


By  vote  of  the 
people. 


$2,500 


Utah  

Superintendent  of 
public  instruc- 
tion. 


 do  


3,000 


Vermont  

Superintendent  of 
education. 


Virginia  

Superintendent  of 

Bublic  instruc- 
on. 


Elected  by 
State  board 
of  education. 


By  vote  of  the 
people. 


2,000 


3,500 


Wa^hinffton  

Supeimtendent  of 

Sublic  instruo- 
on. 


..do.  


3,000 


Is  secretary  of  State  board  of  education:  apportions 
State  school  funds;  has  eeneral  supervision  of  pub- 
lic schools  and  of  the  administrafion  of  the  school 
laws;  hears  and  determines  appeals  from  sub- 
ordinate officers,  but  his  decisions  may  be  reversed 
by  State  board;  prescribes  forms  for  reports;  ap- 
proves accounts  to  be  paid  from  school  fUnd  by 
State  treasurer;  issues  instructions  to  school  offi- 
cers, which  instructions  are  binding;  has  school 
laws  printed  and  distributed;  requires  reports 
from  county,  city,  and  district  off  cers;  appoints 
State  board  of  teachers'  examiners  and  issues 
State  certfficates  on  their  recommendation;  pre- 
pares Questions  for  county  examinations;  is  mem- 
ber of  State  textbook  commission;  supervises  sum- 
mer normal  institutes;  has  supervision  of  school 
census. 

Is  member  and  chairman  of  State  board  of  education; 
has  general  supervision  of  public  instruction;appor- 
tions  State  school  funds*  requires  reports  from  coun- 
ties and  cities  and  withholds  apportk>nment  l^rom 
those  not  reporting;  prepares  and  flimisbes  forms, 
blanks,  etc.,  for  making  reports;  visits  each  county 
in  the  State  at  least  once  a  year;  may  examine 
officers'  accounts  relative  to  school  funds;  holds 
annual  conventions  of  county  and  city  superin- 
tendents; with  i>rincipal  of  State  normal  school 
and  county  sui>erintendent  constitutes  governing 
board  of  teachers'  institutes;  is  member  of  State 
textbook  commission:  is  member  of  teachers'  re- 
tirement commission  for  State  at  large;  is  member 
of  commission  to  fix  course  of  study;  is  member  of 
Juvenile  court  commission. 

Is  executive  officer  of  the  State  board  of  education; 
has  general  supervision  of  public  schools;  prepares 
course  of  study  for  elementary  schools  as  requisite 
for  admission  to  high  schools;  issues  circulars  of 
information  to  officers  and  teachers;  conducts 
summer  schools  for  teachers  in  eachcounty ,  or  may 
combine  two  or  more  counties  for  such  purpose: 
makes  regulations  governing  the  examination  and 
certification  of  teachers;  furnishes  blanks,  etc., 
for  reports;  prepares  test  cards  for  testing  sight 
and  hearing  of  pupils. 

Is  member  and  president  of  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion; is  member  of  boards  of  visitors  of  State  edu- 
cational Institutions;  sees  to  execution  of  school 
laws:  interprets  school  laws  to  school  officials  and 
his  decisions  are  final  unless  reversed  by  State 
board;  furnishes  blanks  and  requires  reports  from 
division  superintendents;  may  appoint  persons  to 
inspect  schools  in  counties;  makes  mspection 
throughout  the  State;  prepares  scheme  for  appor- 
tioning State  school  funds;  prescribes  forms  of  con- 
tracts with  teachers;  signs  warrants  of  State  board 
issues  teachers'  certificates. 

Is  member  and  president  of  State  board  of  education 
has  general  supervision  of  the  public  schools;  ap 
portions  State  school  funds  to  counties;  has 
blanks,  etc. ,  printed  for  reports  and  for  the  admin 
istration  of  the  school  laws:  attends  educationa 
meetings  and  visits  counties;  has  school  law 
printed  and  distributed;  hears  and  determines 
appeals;  holds  annual  conventions  of  county 
superintendents:  requires  annual  reports  fh>m 
educational  institutions  and  county  superintend- 
ents; keeps  directory  of  regents  and  faculties  of 
State  educational  institutions  and  of  all  teachers 
receivingoertificates;  issues  State  certificates;  pre- 
pares a  state  manual;  is  member  of  board  of 
visitors  of  State  College:  is  member  of  commia- 
sion  on  community  weuEire;  is  member  of  trus- 
tees of  teaohera'  letuement  fund. 
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State;  title  of  offloer. 


Term 

of 
office, 

in 
years. 


Manoerof  8 
lection. 


Salary. 


Powers  and  dutie^. 


West  Virginia.  

Superintendent  of 
free  schools. 


By  vote  of  the 
people. 


$4,000 


Wlaoopaln.  

Superintendent  of 
i>ublio  instrao- 


 do. , 


5,000 


tlon. 


Wvoming  

Superintendent  of 
public  instruo- 


 do. 


3,000 


Is  member  of  State  board  of  educattofi  and  appoints 
the  other  five  members;  has  general  supervision  of 
public  schools;  apportions  State  school  fands;  is- 
sues manual  of  course  of  study  prescribed  by  com- 
mittee of  State  board  on  course  of  study:  has  con- 
trol of  matters  relating  to  the  Issuance  of  teachers' 
certificates;  sees  that  school  laws  are  executed; 
furnishes  blanks,  etc.,  for  reports  and  to  secure 
uniformity  in  the  school  system;  has  school  laws 

Erinted;  hears  and  determines  appeals;  publishes 
sts  of  books  suitable  for  school  libraries;  is  mem- 
ber of  regents  of  State  normal  schools  and  of  all 
State  educational  institutions;  appoints  institute 
instructors;  draws  orders  for  county  superintend- 
ents' salaries;  provides  for  the  examination  and 
graduation  of  pupils  who  complete  the  course  of 
study;  inspects  and  classifies  hkh  schools  and  dis- 
tributes State  funds  to  such  schools*  distributes 
supplementary  State  aid  to  needy  districts. 
Has  general  supervision  of  the  public  schoob:  ap- 
portions school-fund  income:  attends  educatlooal 
meetings  and  makes  investigation  of  educational 
systems  and  the  condition  of  the  public  schools 
and  disseminates  educational  information;  pre- 
pares course  of  study  for  public  schools;  furni^es 
blanks  for  reports  and  requires  reports  from  school 
officers;  publishes  school  laws  and  hears  and  deter- 
mines appeals;  exercises  general  supervisian  over 


schools;  holds  annual  county  superintendents' 
convention;  prescribes  course  of  studv  for  com- 
mercial schools  and  colleees:  issues  State  teachers' 
certificates;  makes  regimtions  for  the  manage- 
ment of  township  and  district  libraries;  is  member 
of  board  of  regents  of  the  State  university;  is  mem- 
ber of  board  of  regents  of  board  of  trustees  of 
teachers'  retirement  fund. 
Has  general  supervisian  of  the  public  schools;  ap- 
portions school  funds  to  counties;  prepares  course 
of  study  for  elementary  schools;  prepares  and  fur- 
nishes suitable  forms,  etc. ,  for  reports;  makes  rules 
ana  regulations  for  carrying  school  law  into  effect; 
f4>point8  State  board  of  examiners;  issues  certifi- 
cates on  recommendation  of  examiners;  furnishes 
to  districts  price  lists  of  textbooks. 
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The  foMj^ring  data  were  compiled  from  reports  from  the  various 
State  departments  relative  to  the  persomiel  of  the  State  departments. 
In  some  instances  the  salaries  paid  were  not  given  and  in  several 
States  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  clerical  positions  was  not 
reported. 

Alabama: 

State  superintendent  of  education   $3, 000 

Secretary  State  board  of  examiners   2, 400 

Two  rural  school  agents  each . .     2, 500 

High-school  inspector  paid  by  State  university  

High-school  inspector  paid  by  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  

Member  State  board  of  examiners   1, 200 

Seven  clerks  total . .     8, 280 

Arizona: 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction   3, 000 

Assistant  superintendent   2,000 

Two  clerks  total..  2,100 

Arkansas: 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction   3, 000 

Deputy  

Assistant  deputy  

Professor  of  secondary  education  

Supervisor  of  rural  schools   2, 500 

State  organizer  of  school  improvement  

Two  clerks  

Associate  supervisor  of  rural  schools   2, 500 

California: 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction   5, 000 

Deputy   2,400 

Statistician   2,400 

Commissioner  of  secondary  schools   4, 000 

Commissioner  of  elementary  schools   4, 000 

Commissioner  of  industrial  and  vocational  education   4, 000 

Chief  clerk  of  State  board  of  education   2, 400 

Four  clerks  total . .     4, 580 

Three  clerks  

Colorado: 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction   3, 000 

Deputy  State  superintendent     1, 800 

Three  clerks  total . .     3, 600 

Connecticut: 

Secretary  of  State  board  of  education   3, 600 

Eight  attendance  agents  

Thirty  supervising  agents  

Two  supervisors  of  agriculture  

Sixteen  clerks  ^. 
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Delaware: 

CommiflBioner  of  education   12, 000 

One  clerk  (part  time)  

Florida: 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction     3, 600 

Two  rural  school  inspectors   2, 000 

Chief  clerk   1,800 

Statistician   1, 200 

Stenographer   900 

Georgia: 

State  superintendent  of  schools   3, 000 

Rural  school  agent  ^   2, 600 

Special  supervisor  ( for  negroes)   2, 500 

Three  State  supervisors  of  rural  schools  each..  2,000 

Three  clerks  ^  total. .  3, 300 

Idaho: 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction   2, 400 

Assistant  State  superintendent   1, 750 

Auditor   2, 100 

Three  clerks  

Commissioner  of  education   6, 000 

Illinois: 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction   7, 500 

Department  of  law  

High-school  inspector  


Two  inspectors  of  country  and  village  schools. 

Two  statisticians  

Publicity  agent  

Clerks  

Indiana: 


Superintendent  of  public  instruction   5, 000 

Assistant  superintendent   2, 500 

Deputy  superintendent   1, 800 

High-school  inspector   2, 500 

Two  vocational  supervisors  1  each . .  4, 250 

Clerk  of  State  board  of  education  and  head  of  manuscript  department  

Chief  clerk   1,400 

Four  other  clerks  

Iowa: 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction   4, 000 

Deputy  superintendent   2, 500 

In^>ector  normal  training  in  high  school   2, 000 

Inspector  rural  and  consolidated  schools   2, 000 

Two  inspectors  State  graded  and  high  schools  each . .  2, 000 

Chief  clerk   1,500 

Karma: 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction   2, 500 

Assistant  superintendent  of  public  instruction   1, 600 

Chief  clerk   1, 200 

Statistical  clerk  ^  * . . .  1, 000 

Two  clerks  each..  900 
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Kentucky: 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction   $4, 000 

Assistant  superintendent  

Two  inspectors  of  schools  

Supervisor  of  secondary  schools  

Two  supervisors  of  rural  elementary  schools  

Six  clerks  

Louisiana: 

Superintendent  of  public  education   6, 000 

High-school  inspector   3, 000 

Three  rural  school  inspectors  total. .  7, 500 

Chief  clerk  totkl. .  1, 800 

Two  clerks  total..  2,700 

Chairman  examination  committee  total . .  3, 000 

Maine: 

State  superintendent  of  public  schools   4, 000 

Clerk  and  deputy   1, 500 

State  inspector  of  high  schools   1, 350 

General  agent  for  schools  in  unorganized  townships   1, 350 

Supervisor  of  practical  arts   2, 000 

Supervisor  of  household  arts   1, 500 

Four  clerks  

Maryland: 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction   3, 000 

Assistant  State  superintendent   2, 000 

Clerk   1,000 

Supervisor  of  secondary  agriculture  (State  Agricultural  Coll^)  

Massachusetts: 

Conmiissioner  of  education   6, 500 

Two  deputy  conmiissioners  of  education  each . .  4, 500 

Eight  agents  of  board  of  education  total. .  20, 700 

Chief  clerk   1,500 

Eleven  clerks  

Michigan: 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction   4, 000 

Deputy  superintendent   2, 500 

Assistant  superintendent   1, 800 

Chief  clerk   1,200 

Statistician  '   1, 100 

Twelve  clerks  

Minnesota: 

S  uperintend  ent  of  ed  ucation  ,   4, 500 

Assistant  superintendent   2, 800 

Assistant   2, 000 

High-school  inspector   3, 000 

Graded-school  inspector   3, 000 

Director  teachers'  employment  bureau   3, 000 

Supervisor  teacher's  training  departments   2,000 

Bural  school  commissioner   2, 400 

Commissioner  of  school  buildings   1,  500 

Supervisor  school  libraries   1, 200 
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Missimppi: 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction   |2, 500 

Baral-school  supervisor   2, 500 

Supervisor  school  improvement   2, 000 

Two  clerks  each . .  900 

Missouri: 

State  superintendent  of  schools   3, 000 

Chief  clerk   2,400 

Statistician   1, 800 

Teacher-training  inspector   2, 200 

Two  high-school  inspectors  each . .  1, 800 

Kural-school  inspector   1, 800 

Three  clerks  

Montana: 

State  superintendent   3, 000 

Deputy  superintendent   2, 100 

Bural-school  inspector   2, 100 

Two  clerks  each. .  1, 200 

Nebraska: 

State  superintendent   2, 000 

Deputy  superintendent   1, 800 

Assistant  sui)erintendent   1, 800 

Normal-training  inspector   2, 000 

Rural-school  inspector   1, 800 

Secretary  and  compiler   1, 800 

Six  assistant  total . .  6, 000 

Nevada: 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction   3, 600 

Five  deputies  total. .  10, 000 

One  clerk   900 

New  Hampshire: 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction   4, 000 


Deputy  State  superintendent  in  charge  of  practical  arts  work  

Deputy  State  superintendent  in  charge  of  office  

Deputy  State  superintendent  in  charge  of  high-school  inspection 

Registrar  and  chief  clerk  

Two  factory  inspectors,  child-labor  service  

Inspector  in  compulsory  attendance  service  


Three  clerks  

New  Mexico:  • 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction   3, 000 

Assistant  superintendent   2, 000 

Chief  clerk   1, 500 

State  director  of  industrial  education   1, 000 

Clerk   900 

New  Jersey: 

Commissioner  of  education   10, 000 

Deputy  commissioner  of  education   4, 500 

Three  assistant  commissioners  each . .  4, 500 

Chief  clerk   3,000 

Secretary  State  board  of  examiners   3, 000 

Inspector  buildings   2, 000 

Inspector  of  accounts   2, 000 

Twelve  clerks  jtot^. .  16, 650 
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New  York: 

Commissioiier  of  education   110, 000 

Three  assistant  commissioners  each .  -  5, 000 

Director  State  library   5, 000 

Chiefs  of  divisions  of  history,  law,  public  records  and  science  each. .  4, 500 

Chiefe  of  divisions  of  examination,  vocational  schools   4, 000 

Secretary  board  of  medical  examiners   4, 000 

Chiefd  of  divisions  of  administration,  attendance,  and  inspections. .  each . .  3, 500 
Chiefs  of  divisions  of  educational  extension,  school  libraries,  visual 

instruction,  and  statistics  each . .  3, 000 

Secretary  pharmacy  board   3,000 

Specialist  in  agriculture   2, 750 

Vice  director  library  school   2, 500 

Secretary  teachers  retirement  fund  board   2, 000 

Specialist  in  vocational  education  for  girls   1, 800 

Seventeen  inspectors  total . .  42, 300 

Three  hundred  and  thirteen  assistants  and  clerks    

North  Carolina: 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction   3, 000 

Two  State  agenta  for  rural  schools  each . .  2, 500 

Inspector  of  high  schools   2, 500 

Supervisor  teacher  training   2, 000 

Statistical  secretary   1, 500 

Chief  clerk   1,800 

Two  clerks  total . .  1, 500 

North  Dakota: 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction   3, 000 

Deputy   2,400 

Rmal-school  inspector   2, 000 

High-school  inspector   2, 000 

Three  clerks  

Ohio: 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction   4, 000 

Assistant  superintendent   2, 500 

Chief  clerk   1, 750 

Examination  clerk   1,800 

Statistician   1,500 

Supervisor  of  normal  schools   3, 600 

Supervisor  of  rural  schools   -  2, 000 

Four  agricultural  supervisors  each . .  2, 000 

Two  high-school  inspectors  (full  time)  each . .  2, 000 

Five  high-school  inspectors  (half  time)  each . .  1, 000 

Four  clerks  total. .  5, 040 

Oklahoma: 

State  sui)erintendent  of  public  instruction   2, 500 

Assistant  superintendent   1, 800 

Statistician   1, 600 

Secretary  State  board  of  education   2, 000 

High-school  inspector   2, 000 

Chief  clerk   1, 600 

Three  clerks  total..  3,400 
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Oregon: 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction   $3, 000 

Two  assistant  State  superintendents  total . .     4, 300 

Two  field  workers  total . .     3, 800 

Three  clerks  

PenTisylvanixi: 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction   5. 000 

Two  deputy  superintendents  each . .     2, 000 

Four  high-school  inspectors  each . .     2, 000 

Expert,  agricultural  education   2, 000 

Expert,  industrial  education     2, 000 

Expert,  drawing   2, 000 

Four  clerks  each . .     1, 400 

Five  stenographers  each . .     1, 000 

Three  examiners  and  school  visitors,  bureau  of  professional  education. . 
Rhode  Island: 

Commissioner  of  public  schools   6, 000 

Assistant  commissioner  

Four  clerks  

SotUh  Carolina: 

State  sui)erintendent  of  education   1, 900 

Assistant  State  superintendent  

State  high-school  inspector  

State  supervisor  of  elementary  rural  schools  

South  Dakota:  ' 

State  superintendent   1, 800 

Deputy  superintendent  

Three  clerks  

Tennessee: 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction  -  -  - '   3, 000 

Chief  clerk  .7^.   2, 000 

High-school  inspector   2, 500 

Head  clerk   1, 200 

Three  clerks  

Supervisor  of  industrial  work   2, 100 

Supervisor  of  elementary  schools   2, 500 

Supervisor  of  elementary  schools  for  negroes   2, 500 

Texas: 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction   2, 500 

Assistant  to  State  superintendent  

Chief  clerk  

Statistician  

Auditor  

Four  clerks  

Utah: 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction   3, 000 

State  high-school  inspector  

Chief  clerk  

Five  clerks  

Vemumt: 

State  superintendent  of  education   2, 500 

Chief  clerk   900 

Chief  statistician   700 
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Virginia: 

Superintendent  of  public  iuBtruction   |3, 500 

Chief  clerk  and  secretary  to  State  board  of  education   2, 750 

Three  inspectors  for  white  schools  each . .  2, 000 

Inspector  for  colored  schools   2, 500 

Statistical  clerk   2, 000 

Six  clerks  total . .  6, 000 

WaMngUm: 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction   3, 000 

Assistant  superintendent   1, 800 

Deputy  superintendent   1, 800 

High-school  inspector   2, 000 

Secretary  State  board  of  examiners   1, 200 

Field  organizer  for  agricultural  and  industrial  work  

Four  clerks,  total   3, 900 

West  Virginia: 

State  superintendent   4, 000 

Chief  clerk   1, 800 

Supervisor  of  high  schools   2, 500 

Supervisor  of  rural  schools   2, 500 

Supervisor  of  examinations   1, 800 

Secretary  State  board  of  regents   2, 500 

Chief  statistician   1, 200 

Supervisor  of  agricultural  education  (part  time)   600 

Supervisor  of  rural  schools  for  negroes  (part  time)   600 

Four  clerks  total . .  4, 120 

Wiscontin: 

State  superintendent   5, 000 


Assistant  superintendent  

Assistant  for  industrial  education  

Chief  clerk  

Two  high-school  inspectors  

Two  rural-school  inspectors  

Five  school  inspectors  

One  inspector  of  domestic  science  

One  inspector  of  schools  for  deaf  

Two  library  clerks  

Certificate  clerk  

Other  clerks  

Wyoming: 

State  sui)erintendent  of  public  instruction   3, 000 

Deputy  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction   1, 500 
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A  STUDY  OF  THE  COLLEGES  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  NORTH 
CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION. 


PART  L-FEPORT  ON  THE  APPROVED  COLLEGES  AND  UHIVERSmES  OF 
THE  NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGES  AND  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 

By  Charles  H.  Judd, 
Secretary  of  the  CommUsion  of  the  ABsociaiion. 


INTRODUCTION. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  North  Central  Association  held  in  1913  a  list 
of  colleges  and  universities  prepared  on  the  basis  of  standards  previ- 
ously adopted  by  the  association  was  approved  and  ordered  to  be 
published.  Furthermore,  the  officers  of  the  commission  were  directed 
to  prepare  and  publish  a  summary  of  all  of  the  returns  made  by  col- 
leges and  universities  on  the  blanks  used  in  collecting  information. 
At  the  meeting  held  in  March,  1914,  by  the  same  routine,  a  revised 
list  was  prepared  and  approved.  The  approved  list  of  1914  is  based 
on  the  same  standards  as  the  earher  list.  These  standards  are  as 
follows: 

Standards  of  Accreditino  Colleges  and  Universities.   .  * 

The  standard  American  college  is  a  college  with  a  four-year  curriculum  with  a 
tendency  to  differentiate  its  parts  in  such  a  way  that  the  first  two  years  are  a  continua- 
tion of,  and  a  supplement  to,  the  work  of  secondary  instruction  as  given  in  the  high 
school,  while  the  last  two  years  are  shaped  more  or  less  distinctly  in  the  direction  of 
special,  professional,  or  university  instruction. 

The  following  constitute  the  standards  for  accrediting  colleges  for  the  present  year: 

1.  The  minimum  scholastic  requirement  of  all  college  teachers  shall  be  equivalent  to 
graduation  from  a  college  belonging  to  this  association,  and  graduate  work  equal  at 
least  to  that  required  for  a  master's  degree.  Graduate  study  and  training  in  research 
equivalent  to  that  required  for  the  Ph.  D.  decree  are  urgently  recommended,  but  the 
teacher's  success  is  to  be  determined  by  the  eflSciency  of  his  teaching,  as  well  as  by 
his  research  work. 

2.  The  college  shall  require  for  admission  not  less  than  14  secondary  units,  as  defined 
by  this  assodation. 

3.  The  college  shall  require  not  less  than  120  semester  hours  for  graduation. 

4.  The  college  shall  be  provided  with  library  and  laboratory  equipment  suffiaent 
to  develop  fully  and  illustrate  each  course  announced. 

5.  The  college,  if  a  corporate  institution,  shall  possess  a  productive  endowment  of 
not  less  than  |200,000. 

6.  The  college,  if  a  tax-supported  institution,  shall  receive  an  annual  income  of  not 
less  than  $100,000. 
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7.  The  coll^  shall  maintain  at  least  eight  distinct  departments  in  Uberal  arts,  each 
with  at  least  one  professor  giving  full  time  to  the  college  work  in  that  department. 

8.  The  location  and  construction  of  the  buildings,  the  lighting,  heating,  and  ventil- 
ation of  the  rooms,  the  nature  of  the  laboratories,  corridors,  closets,  water  supply, 
school  fumitiure,  apparatus,  and  methods  of  cleaning  shall  be  such  as  to  insure  hygienic 
conditions  for  both  students  and  teachers. 

9.  The  number  of  hours  of  work  given  by  each  teacher  will  vary  in  the  different 
departments.  To  determine  this,  the  amount  of  preparation  required  for  the  class 
and  the  time  needed  for  study  to  keep  abreast  of  the  subject,  together  with  the  number 
of  students,  must  be  taken  into  account;  but  in  no  case  shall  more  than  18  hours  per 
week  be  required,  15  being  recommended  as  a  maximum. 

10.  The  college  must  be  able  to  prepare  its  graduates  to  enter  recognized  graduate 
flchools  as  candidates  for  advanced  d^rees. 

11.  The  college  should  limit  the  number  of  students  in  a  recitation  or  laboratory 
class  to  30. 

12.  The  character  of  the  curriculum,  the  efficiency  of  instruction,  the  scientific 
epirit,  the  standard  for  r^:ular  d^rees,  the  conservatism  in  granting  honorary  degrees, 
and  the  tone  of  the  institution  shall  also  be  factors  in  determining  eligibility. 

No  institution  shall  be  accredited  or  retained  on  the  accredited  list  unle&s  a  regular 
blank  has  been  filed  with  the  commission,  and  is  filed  triennially  unless  the  inspectors 
have  waived  the  presentation  of  the  triennial  blank. 

Hie  following  blank  was  employed  in  securing  statistics  in  1914: 
STATISTICAL  INQUIRY. 

Name  of  institution   Address  ^  

President   Registrar  

Control  (sectarian.  State,  or  other)  

Educational  organization.  Draw  a  line  through  the  name  of  each  division  or  school 
which  is  represented  in  y6ur  Institution  by  a  separate  organization.  If  the  work  is 
organized  nmely  as  a  department,  do  not  mark  the  name  in  this  Ust;  mark  only  the 
coll^  or  school  including  that  department.  Graduate  school,  college  of  liberal 
arts,  college  of  science,  engineering  school,  school  of  mines,  school  of  civil  engi- 
neering, school  of  chemistry,  school  of  electrical  engineering,  college  of  music, 
college  of  agriculture,  law  school,  medical  school,  school  of  education,  school  of 
fine  arts  (other  than  music),  school  of  pharmacy,  school  of  dentistry,  school  of 
oratory,  school  of  conmierce. 

Mention  any  others  

Do  you  have  a  preparatory  department?   

'  Does  the  same  student  in  any  case  take  both  preparatory  and  college  courses?  

In  case  students  do  thus  take  courses  in  preparatory  and  college  classes,  do  not  include 
them  in  any  of  the  answers  of  thife  report  dealing  with  students. 

Ib  the  preparatory  department  separate  in  equipment  from  the  rest  of  the  institu- 
tion?   

What  per  cent  of  the  preparatory  faculty  is  entirely  occupied  in  preparatory  teach- 
ing?   


ADMISSION  TO  COLLEOE. 

How  many  units  required  for  admission  to  college?   

Maximum  number  of  admission  conditions  allowed  in  college  

Are  students  admitted  on  certificate  from  schools  not  on  this  association's  list?   

Haot  what  steps  are  taken  to  determine  the  adequacy  of  preparation  in  such  schools? 
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RBQISTBATION  AND  GRADUATION. 

Nnmber  of  new  students  entering  this  yeu  

Number  of  students  attending  classes  at  this  date  (include  all  depctr^nents  above  the  preparatory)  

Number  of  students  in  college  of  arts  and  science  

Distinguish  between  two  classes  of  special  or  unclassified  students  and  report  for  each: 

(a)  Those  who  are  mature  and  are  allowed  access  to  classes  without  detailed  classification  

(6)  Those  who  are  conditioned  or  otherwise  recognized  as  unqualified  to  receive  regular  daisifloatioiL 

Include  here  all  conditioned  students  whether  technically  special  or  not  

Number  of  hours  required  for  graduation  (express  in  semester  hours  or  quarter  hours)  

Do  you  require  physical  education  or  public  speaking?   

If  so,  are  these  requirements  included  in  above  statement  of  hours?   

Number  of  all  degrees  granted  last  academic  year  for  work  in  course  (give  details,  stating  specifically 

number  of  each  degree)  

Number  of  all  honorary  degrees  granted  last  academic  year  (give  details,  stating  specifically  number  of 
each  degree)  

QBADUATE  STUDY. 

Are  graduates  now  pursuing  graduate  courses?  If  so,  where  (mention  four  or  five  institutions,  gtving 
when  possible  the  names  of  students  so  that  their  records  may  be  looked  up)?   

sizB  or  DnnsioN. 

<By  "division"  is  meant  a  group  of  students  meeting  together  for  a  regular  exercise  in  a  course.  Thna. 
if  there  is  one  meeting  of  a  chemistry  class  for  lecture  and  this  class  then  breaks  up  into  laboratory  divi- 
sions, treat  this  as  one  lecture  division  and  as  several  laboratory  divisions.) 

Number  at  students  in  e^ch  of  the  five  largest  lecture  divisions  

Number  in  five  largest  recitation  divisions  

Number  in  five  largest  laboratory  divisions  

Number  of  students  in  each  of  the  five  smallest  divisions  

Exact  average  of  all  diviskms.  (If  this  average  can  not  be  given  exactly,  mark  it  as  estimate)  

FACULTY. 

(The  distinotfen  between  those  who  are  responsible  for  classes  and  assistants  who  are  not  full  membvt 
of  the  f^iculty  is  the  matter  referred  to  in  the  first  questfen.) 

NumlMff  of  fscnlty  members  in  independent  charge  of  dasses  

Number  of  faculty  members  giving  both  college  and  preparatory  work  , 

Number  of  f^tculty  members  giving  part  time  to  regular,  salaried  engagements  outside  college  

FACULTT  KANK. 

(Do  not  include  in  this  list  student  assistants  except  in  the  last  item.) 

Men.  Wotiun. 

Piofessors  

Associate  profeflsors  

Asistant  prolessocs  

Instructors  

Lower  ranks  

DKPABTITKNTS. 

Check  the  departments  in  the  following  list  in  which  at  least  the  ftiU  time  of  <me  profassor  is  devoted  to  ool- 

le^e  Instnsjtion  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  teaching: 
English,  modem  languages,  ancient  languages,  history,  social  science,  mathematics,  physksal  soienoa^ 

biolofi^  science.   

INSTRUCTION. 

In  this  paragraph  distinguish  between  laboratory  work  and  lecture  or  recitation  exercises.  Report  the 
fun  time;  do  not  treat  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  recitation. 

Number  of  hoars  per  week  of  instruction  given  by  five  members  of  fiiculty  in  each  of  the  classes  (a)  ami 

(5)  who  have  the  heaviest  program:  (a)  Including  laboratory  ;  (fr)  recitation  or  lectom 

only  

TRAINDia  or  rACULTT. 

Number  members  of  faculty  responsible  for  classes  who  are  not  college  graduates  

Number  of  same  who  have  not  taken  graduate  work  

MATERIAL  EQUIPMENT. 

Value  of  grounds  (not  including  buildings)  •  • 

Buildings  other  than  dormitories:  Number  ;  aggregate  value  

Dormitories  and  residences:  Number  ;  aggregate  value  
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Equipniexit  other  than  buildings  and  grounds: 
Books— Number  ;  value  

Laboratory  equipment  used  in  science  instruction  

Other  apparatus  and  furnishings  of  all  kinds— value  

Indebtedness  

If  there  is  any  reason  why  indebtedness  should  not  be  subtracted  from  productive  endowment,  explain  why. 

Endowment,  as  given  in  your  ordinary  reports  

Productive  endowment  (include  under  this  item  only  funds  free  lh>m  all  liens  of  any  kind.  Do  not  include 

annuities;  do  not  include  investment  in  dormitories)  

Income  from  endowment  

Income  other  than  special  gifts  and  endowment:  State  ;  denomination  ;  other  sources  (not 

including  tuition)  ;  tuition  

Special  gifts  last  academic  year  

Expenditures  last  academic  year: 

Salaries  paid  for  instruction  and  administration  in  college  or  university  

Salaries  in  other  divisions:  Preparatory  ;  buildings  and  groimds  salaries  

Erection  of  new  buildings  

Equipment  other  than  books  

Books  

These  blanks  were  sent  to  all  institutions  which  were  included  in 
the  list  of  1913  and  also  to  all  institutions  which,  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  made  apphcation  to  the  secretary  of  the  coimnission  for  con- 
sideration at  the  1914  meeting.  Attention  should  be  called  ex- 
phcitly  to  the  fact  that  the  approved  list  has  never  purported  to 
include  the  names  of  all  worthy  institutions  in  the  territory  of  the 
association.  Initiative  has  always  been  left  entirely  to  the  institu- 
tions; and  unless  they  expUcitly  apphed  for  admission  to  the  asso- 
ciation, their  cases  have  never  been  canvassed. 

The  officers  of  the  commissiop,  acting  as  a  committee  on  the 
approved  hst,  rendered  a  report  suggesting  a  modification  in  the  mode 
of  procedure  of  the  association.  This  report,  which  is  given  in  full 
below,  was  adopted  by  the  association  and  will  be  the  basis  of  proce- 
dure at  the  meeting  of  the  commission  in  1915. 

Report  op  the  Officers  of  the  CoMinssiON. 

The  officers  of  the  commissioii  were  directed  to  brmg  in  recommendations  regarding 
two  matters:  First,  a  suitable  definition  of  junior  coll^;es,  and  second,  the  disposition 
of  the  cases  of  those  normal  schools  and  teachers'  colleges  which  have  been  for  some 
time  members  of  the  association  and  were  last  year  put  on  an  unclassified  list.  In 
attempting  to  deal  with  these  matters,  and  also  in  the  course  of  their  revision  of  the 
approved  list  of  colleges,  your  committee  has  become  increasingly  aware  of  the  marked 
differences  between  the  institutions  in  this  territory  which  receive  graduates  of  hi^ 
schools  and  continue  the  education  of  such  graduates.  The  present  standards  for 
colleges  and  universities  were  evidently  drawn  up  with  the  college  of  arts  and  science 
as  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  object  of  consideration.  In  view  of  the  present  standards, 
the  association  obviously  has  before  it  two  possible  courses.  The  present  standards 
can  be  maintained  and  strengthened,  when  membership  in  the  association  will  be 
limited;  or  a  policy  of  expansion  can  be  adopted  which  will  necessitate  a  modification 
of  the  standards  and  a  thorough  revision  of  the  approved  list. 

The  small  exclusive  membership  seems  at  first  sight  to  have  certain  advantages. 
The  relation  to  high  schools  seems  to  be  relatively  simple.  The  association  promises 
to  be  fairly  homogeneous.  The  standards  are  relatively  easy  to  enforce.  On  the 
Other  hand,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  even  the  present  small  list  includes  institutions  of 
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widely  different  character.  For  example,  about  one-half  of  the  inatitutionB  on  the 
approved  list  pay  their  faculties  less  than  $30,000  per  annum,  while  at  the  other  end 
of  the  list  are  institutions  paying  their  faculties  $500,000  or  more.  These  figures  show 
that  in  range  of  courses  and  in  point  of  size  the  institutions  now  on  the  list  differ  very 
widely;  ao  that  the  effort  to  keep  relations  within  the  association  simple  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  succeed. 

All  these  considerations  have  led  your  conunittee  to  the  reconmiendation  which 
they  now  submit,  that  the  list  of  approved  institutions  be  enlarged.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  instittitions  which  continue  the  education  of 
students  beyond  15  units  of  high-school  work  be  prepared.  Following  the  name 
of  the  institution  shall  be  set  down  an  exact  statement  of  certain  facts,  such  as  the 
following: 

!1)  Number  of  the  faculty  in  independent  charge  of  classes. 
2)  Number  of  faculty  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy. 
3)  Number  of  matriculated  students. 
4^  Number  of  degrees  granted  in  course. 
5)  Number  of  elementary  courses  of  instruction  actually  given. 
6)  Number  of  advanced  courses. 
7 )  Number  of  professional  courses. 
8)  Expenditures  for  salaries. 
9)  Hours  of  class  instruction  reqiiired  of  members  of  the  faculty.  , 
(10)  Material  equipment. 

This  list  shall  then  be  submitted  to  the  conmiission,  and  the  commission  shall 
determine  its  standards  with  the  facts  before  it.  Thus  the  commission  shall  determine 
the  limits  permitted  in  each  of  the  categories  above  described.  Furthermore,  the 
eateries  which  are  deemed  essential  to  admission  to  a  classified  list  shall  be  deter- 
mined, and  the  list  shall  then  be  made  up  automatically,  subject  to  annual  review. 
The  approved  list  and  the  facts  which  it  presents  shall  be  published. 

The  officers  of  the  commission  do  not,  it  will  be  observed,  offer  in  this  plan  any 
definition  of  a  junior  college,  nor  do  they  distingmsh  between  collies  and  univer- 
sities, or  colleges  and  normal  schools.  They  recommend  rather  a  comprehensive 
formula  including  all  grades  of  institutions.  They  anticipate  that  the  result  of  the 
adoption  of  this  plan  will  be  the  ultimate  development  of  a  system  of  rating  which 
may  be  used  for  high  schools  as  well  as  for  higher  institutions. 

The  administrative  sy^m  for  carrying  out  the  enterprise  is  not  negligible.  The 
ofik^ers  recommend  the  following  plan  of  operation:  When  a  new  institution  applies 
for  admission  to  the  list,  it  shall  pay  a  fee  of  $25.  It  shall  fiuiher  open  its  records  to 
the  offers  of  the  commission  and  fill  out  such  blanks  as  the  officers  shall  prepare 
imder  the  approval  of  the  commission.  An  institution  on  the  approved  list  shall 
be  responsible  at  intervals  of  at  least  three  years  to  supply  in  a  form  to  be  determined 
by  the  commission  such  information  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the  approved  list 
revised  and  up  to  d&te.  An  annual  fee  of  $10  shall  be  paid  by  all  institutions  on  the 
list,  except  that  no  institution  shall  pay  the  $10  fee  in  the  same  year  that  it  has  paid 
the  inspection  fee  of  $25.  The  officers  of  the  conmiission  shall  be  empowered  to  use 
the  fund  thus  created  for  purposes  of  personal  visit  to  institutions,  for  blanks,  corre- 
spondence, and  for  printing  of  reports.  A  comprehensive  anntial  report  shall  be 
printed  showing  the  operations  of  the  commission  in  the  preparation  of  the  final  list. 

In  preparing  the  list  of  colleges  and  universities  for  1914  the  officers 
of  the  commission  scrutinized  with  special  care  those  mstitutions  in 

,  the  list  of  1913  which  stood  low  in  the  tables  reported  for  the  year 
1913;  that  is,  if  an  mstitution  had  a  large  indebtedness,  note  was 
made  of  the  fact  that  in  Table  XXIII  of  the  report  of  1913  that  par- 

[ticular  institution  had  a  low  standing;  if  the  number  of  books  in  the 
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library  was  small,  note  was  made  of  the  fact  that  that  particular 
institution  had  a  low  rating  in  Table  XXII,  and  so  on  through  the 
list.  When  it  was  found  that  a  given  institution  had  low  rating  in 
several  different  tables,  this  institution  was  set  aside  to  be  especially 
examined  by  the  committee.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  an  institution 
had  a  low  standing  in  only  one  or  two  of  the  tables  and  the  report 
rendered  in  1914  on  the  blank  was  substantially  the  same  as  that  of 
the  previous  year,  the  committee  passed  favorably  on  the  institution 
without  hesitation. 

In  addition  to  the  information  which  was  presented  in  the  report 
of  1913,  the  committee  also  utilized  the  returns  given  to  the  Comis- 
sioner  of  Education  of  the  United  States  by  the  colleges  on  the 
approved  list.  A  careful  tabulation  was  made  of  the  facts  reported 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Education;  and  the  colleges  were  rated  in  the 
order  of  their  high  standing  in  the  various  items  collected  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education.  It  was  foimd  that  the  10  institutions  which 
were  dropped  from  the  approved  list  of  1913  because  of  their  low 
standing  in  the  tables  of  the  North  Central  Association  also  appeared 
among  the  13  lowest  in  the  classification  based  upon  the  returns  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education.  Special  note  should  be  made  of  the 
fact  that  the  University  of  Kentucky  disappeared  from  the  approved 
list  of  the  North  Central  Association  wholly  on  the  ground  that  this 
institution  lies  within  the  territory  of  the  Southern  Association,  and 
it  was  deemed  wise,  both  in  the  cases  of  high  schook  and  colleges,  to 
leave  the  Southern  Association  to  deal  with  all  institutions  in  its  own 
» territory.  The  list  of  72  colleges  and  universities  as  finally  approved 
in  1914  includes  10  new  institutions  not  in  the  list  of  1913.  The  new 
institutions  are  in  italics.    The  full  list  is  as  follows: 

List  of  Approved  Colleges  and  Uniybrsitibs  op  the  North  Central  Asso- 

CLATION,  1914. 


Ohio: 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science, 

Cleveland. 
DeniiX)n  University,  Granville. 
Heidelberg  University,  Tiffin. 
Hiram  College,  Hiram. 
Eenyon  College,  Grambier. 
Lake  Erie  College,  Painesville. 
Marietta  College,  Marietta. 
-    Miami  University,  Oxford. 
Mount  Union  College,  Alliance. 
Oberlin  Collie,  Oberlin. 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 
Ohio  University,  Athens. 
Ohio  Wesleyun  University,  Delaware. 
Otterbein  University,  Westerville. 
Municipal  Univernty  of  AkroUy  Akron. 


Ohio— Continued. 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati. 

Western  College  for  Wom«i,  Oxford. 

Western  Reserve  University,  Cleve- 
land. 
Michigan: 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 
Indiana: 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington. 
Purdue  University,  La  Fayette. 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre 
Dame. 

Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville. 
Illinois: 

Augustana  College,  Rock  Island. 
Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Junior 
College,  Peoria. 
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List  of  Approved  Colleobs  and  Uniyersities  of  the  North  Central  Asso- 
ciation, 1914 — Continued. 


I  llinois — Continued . 

lUinois  CoU^,  Jacksonville. 
Illinois  Woman's  College,  Jackson- 
ville. 

Knox  CoUege,  Galesburg. 
Lake  Forest  Coll^,  Lake  Forest. 
Lewis  Institute,  Junior  College,  Chi- 
cago. 

Lombard  College,  Oaleshwrg, 
Jamee  Millikin  University,  Decatur. 
Monmouth  College,  Monmouth. 
Northwestern  College,  Naperville. 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston. 
Rockford  College  for  Women,  Rock- 
ford. 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 
Wisconsin: 

Beloit  College,  Beloit. 
Carroll  College,  Waukesha. 
Lawrence  College,  Appleton. 
Milwaukee-Downer  College,  Milwau- 
kee. 

Bipon  College,  Bipon. 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 
Minnesota: 

Carleton  College,  Northfield. 
Hamlin  University,  St.  Paul. 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapo- 
lis. 

Iowa: 

Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids. 
Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon. 
Drake  University,  Des  Moines. 
Grinnell  College,  Grinnell. 


Iowa — Continued . 

Momingside  College,  Sioux  City. 

Parsons  College,  Fairfield. 

Simpson  College,  Indianola. 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 
Missouri: 

Park  College,  Parkville. 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

Washington  University,  St.  I^uis. 
Nebraska: 

Doane  College,  Crete. 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University,  Uni^ 
versity  Place. 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 
Kansas: 

Baker  University,  Baldwin. 

College  of  Emporia,  Emporia. 

Ottawa  University,  Ottawa. 

University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence. 

Washburn  College,  Topeka. 
Colorado: 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder. 

Umoenity  of  Denver,  University  Park. 
OUahoma: 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman. 
South  Dakota: 

State  University  of  South  Dakota, 
Vermilion. 
North  Dakota: 

University  of  North  Dakota,  Uni- 
versity. 
Montana: 

State  University  of  Montana,  MiS" 
sotUa. 


Unclassified  list  of  teachers*  colleges  and  normal  schools  adopted  for  the  year  1914^13. 

Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal,    Win(ma  State  Normal  School,  Winona, 

ni.  Minn. 
Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  Univer-    Iowa  State  Teachers' College,  Cedar  Falls, 

sity,  Carbondale,  111.  Iowa. 
Western  Illinois  State  Normal  School,    State  Normal  School,  Kirksville,  Mo. 

Macomb,  111. 

The  details  of  the  reports  received  on  the  1914  blanks  are  sum- 
marized in  the  following  pages.  The  numbers  of  the  tables  are  the 
same  as  in  the  report  for  1913.* 

1  PabUsbed  as  monosnph  sapptement  No.  IV  of  the  School  Review. 
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CONTROL. 

Twenty-eight  of  the  institutions  in  the  list  of  1914  are  independent 
of  State  or  denominational  control.  This  is  an  increase  of  six  over 
the  number  of  independent  institutions  included  in  the  list  of  1913. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  denommational  institutions  is  less. 
In  1913  it  was  31;  in  the  list  of  1914  there  are  only  24  such  institu- 
tions; 10  of  these  24  are  imder  the  control  of  the  Methodist  Church; 
7  are  under  the  control  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  others 
belong  to  various  other  denominations.  The  degree  to  which  denomi- 
nations support  the  institutions  connected  with  them  is  presented  in 
the  following  table.  A  new  institution  imder  municipal  control 
appears  in  the  list  of  1914.  This  is  the  University  of  Akron  in  Ohio. 
Buchtel  College  was  turned  over  by  its  trustees  to  the  municipality 
of  Akron. 


Table  I. — Denominational  support  of  educational  institutions. 


None   3 

Indefinite   1 

Less  than  Sl^   6 

Sl,00a-$2,000   2 

|2,00(>-$3,000..„   2 

$3,000-14,000..:!   1 

$4,000-15,000.   2 


$6,000-17,000   2 

$io,ooo-$n,ooo   2 

$13,000-$14,000.   1 

$15,00O-$16,000     1 

$25,00O-$26,000   1 

$30,00O-$4O,000   1 


EDUCATIONAL  ORGANIZATION. 

Seventeen  of  the  institutions  in  the  list  of  1914,  as  contrasted  with 
16  in  1913,  report  no  departments  other  than  the  college  of  arts, 
literature,  and  science.  Two  engineering  institutions  continue  to 
hold  their  place  in  the  list.  The  details  of  organization  of  the  institu- 
tions are  presented  in  Table  II. 

Table  II. — Number  of  institvMons  reporting  special  departments. 


Music   27 

Fine  art   U 

Medicine   18 

Pharmacy   13 

Dentistry   7 

Law   23 


Engineering   18 

Electrical  engine^ing   2 

Civil  engineering   2 

Mining  engineering   3 

Chemical  engineering   2 

Architecture   1 


Agriculture   6 

Oratory   8 

Commerce   13 

Divinity   3 . 

Education   18 

others   19 


ADMISSIONS. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  specific 
requirements  of  admission  to  be  relaxed.  There  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  clear  tendency  to  make  more  rigid  the  adherence  to  the 
requirements  for  admission  which  the  institutions  announce.  Two 
institutions  on  the  list  of  1914  admit  students  presenting  14  imits  of 
preparatory  work.  This  is  one  less  than  in  the  list  of  1913.  Sixty- 
four  institutions  require  15  units;  six  require  16. 
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CONDITIONS. 

The  following  table  shows  all  of  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  admis- 
sion of  students  with  conditions.  Especial  attention  is  to  be  drawn 
to  the  fact  that  9  institutions  allow  no  conditions,  as  contrasted  with 
5  in  1913;  23  aUow  only  one  condition,  as  contrasted  with  18  in  1913. 
This  shows  a  marked  tendency  to  enforce  requirements  more  fully 
than  a  year  ago. 


Table  III. — Acbnission  of  students  with  conditions. 


Units  required. 

Number  of 
institutions 
allowing  no 
conditions. 

Allowing 

one 
condition. 

One  and 
one-half 
conditions. 

Two 
conditions. 

Three 
conditioiu. 

Total. 

14  

1 
8 
0 

0 
23 
0 

1 
5 
0 

0 
24 
4 

0 
3 
2 

2 
63 
6 

METHODS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  practice  of  institutions  in  admitting  students  from  high  schools 
not  on  the  approved  list  is  much  the  same  as  it  was  last  year.  State 
lists  are  evidently  much  more  Uberal  than  the  lists  of  the  North 
Central  Association.  In  Bulletin  No.  29  for  the  year  1913  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  presented  a  list  of  all  of  the  accredited 
secondary  schools  in  the  United  States.^  This  list  shows  very  clearly 
that  institutions  in  this  association  are  much  more  Uberal  in  their 
poUcies  of  admission  than  is  the  North  Central  Association.  In  the 
Southern  Association  the  question  has  been  raised  very  pointedly 
whether  it  is  wise  to  make  a  list  of  secondary  schools  which  shall  be 
so  exclusive  that  no  institution  can  base  its  admissions  entirely  on 
this  hst.  If  the  Nprth  Central  Association  is  to  have  a  small  ex- 
clusive list  of  secondary  schools  to  which  httle  or  no  attention  is 
paid  in  the  various  States,  its  influence  is  not  Ukely  to  increase.  The 
statement  that  the  North  Central  list  is  used  as  the  basis  of  admission 
when  students  go  outside  the  State  probably  has  Httle  force  in  actual 
practice.  Furthermore,  the  number  of  students  who  go  outside  of 
the  territory  of  the  State  institution  to  which  they  are  most  directly 
related  is  so  small  that  this  particular  motive  on  the  part  of  a  high 
school  for  securing  admission  to  the  association's  list  is  relatively  weak. 

The  comments  made  in  the  reports  of  various  colleges  indicate  that 
adherence  to  the  standards  of  the  North  Central  Association  is  not 
commonly  required.  One  institution,  for  example,  says  that  the 
North  Central  Association  blanks  are  required  to  be  filled  out  in  full, 
but  that  is  the  only  institution  which  makes  any  exphcit  reference 
to  such  a  practice.    Several  institutions  canvass  individual  cases 

1  For  a  revision  of  this  list,  see  Bulletin,  1915,  No.  7. 
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through  members  of  the  faculty.  Several  report  a  probationary 
sjrstem.  There  are  still  12  institutions  that  have  inspectors  of  their 
own  working  in  parallel  with  the  inspectors  from  the  State  univer- 
sities. Two  institutions  report  that  they  keep  a  careful  record  of 
the  work  done  in  college  by  students  from  the  different  high  schools 
in  their  territory  and  base  their  acceptance  of  new  students  on  the 
records  of  past  students.  Evidently  there  is  a  good  deal  of  general 
activity  going  on  in  the  effort  to  enlarge  the  list  approved  by  the 
North  Central  Association. 

REGISTRATION  OF  STUDENTS. 

The  information  collected  in  1914  with  regard  to  registration  of 
students  is  much  more  exact  than  the  information  that  was  avail- 
able for  the  report  of  1913.  Table  IV  gives  the  results  in  two  columns 
showing  the  number  of  new  students  entering  institutions  in  1913-14 
and  also  the  number  of  students  now  in  attendance  in  all  of  the 
departments  above  the  preparatory  department. 


Table  IV. — New  students  in  1914;  whole  number  above  preparatory  department. 


1-^ 

51-100 

101- 
150 

151- 
200 

201- 
260 

251- 
300 

301- 
850 

351- 
400 

401- 
450 

461- 
500 

601- 
550 

661- 
600 

Distribation  of  institatknifl 
as  to  number  of  matricu- 

1 

19 

8 
7 

14 
9 

4 

8 

1 
7 

1 

3 

2 
1 

3 
1 

3 
1 

1 
3 

7 

601- 
650 

661- 
700 

701- 
800 

801- 
860 

851- 
900 

951- 

1,001- 
1^ 

1,501- 

2,001- 

3,001- 
4,000 

Over 
4,000 

Dlstribation  of  instita- 
tioxis  as  to  number  of 

0 
2 

0 
1 

8 
0 

0 
0 

3 
1 

0 
1 

3 

7, 

2 
8 

1 

4 

As  to  present  registration. . 

2 

4 

Table  IV  A  shows  the  ratio  between  matriculants  and  the  total 
number  of  students  in  the  institution.  The  impressive  fact  which  is 
here  presented  is  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  institutions  in  the 
association  matriculate  half  or  nearly  half  of  their  students  each  year. 
The  problem  of  maintaining  attendance  at  institutions  of  the  type 
which  thus  change  their  student  population  to  the  extent  of  one-half 
each  year  is  an  important  consideration  in  determining  the  status  of 
the  institutions.  Evidentiy  the  range  of  elective  opportunities  offered 
in  many  institutions  is  so  small  that  students  do  not  find  it  possible 
to  continue  their  work  profitably  for  more  than  two  or  three  years. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  students  are  attracted  away  from 
college  departments  to  attend  technical  schools  of  law,  medicine,  or 
engineering.    It  is  fair  to  raise  the  question  in  this  connection 
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whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  many  institutions  to  face  frankly 
the  fact  that  their  students  are  likely  to  leave  them  after  a  short 
period.  If  such  is  the  case^  it  might  be  better  to  specialize  on  those 
lines  of.  instruction  which  are  appropriate  to  a  short  course  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  supposed  four-year  course  which  institutions  now 
attempt  to  administer. 


Table  IV  A.— Ratio  of  matriculants  to  total  nurriber  of  students.^ 


70-61 
percent. 

00-51 
percent. 

50-11 
percent. 

40-31 
percent. 

30-21 
percent. 

20-11 
percent. 

Number  of  institutions  having  peroentage 

4 

10 

28 

18 

6 

8 

>  No  report  tzom  three  institutions. 


SPECIAL  AND  IBREGULAB  STUDENTS. 

Table  V,  showing  the  percentages  Df  special  and  irregular  students, 
exhibits  a  marked  improvement  over  the  conditions  that  were 
reported  in  1913.  Thus  in  1913  the  number  of  institutions  that  were 
able  to  report  that  they  had  no  students  who  had  not  satisfied  the 
entrance  requirements  was  only  4.  At  the  present  time  the  number 
of  institutions  able  to  make  this  report  is  10.  In  1913  only  3  insti- 
tutions were  able  to  report  that  they  had  less  than  2  per  cent  of  their 
students  who  had  not  satisfied  the  entrance  requirements.  There  are 
12  such  institutions  at  the  present  time.  The  extreme  lower  end  of 
the  table  is  also  much  improved,  though  this  is  due  in  part  to  elimina- 
tion of  institutions  from  the  list.  In  1913  there  were  3  institutions 
with  more  than  30  per  cent  of  their  students  who  had  not  satisfied  the 
entrance  requirements.  These  institutions  have  disappeared  from 
the  Ust.  There  are  still  3  institutions  with  more  than  20  per  cent  of 
their  students  who  have  not  satisfied  the  entrance  requirements,  but 
from  the  movement  which  is  apparent  during  the  year,  this  number 
is  sure  to*  decrease.  The  matter  was  made  the  subject  of  special 
discussion  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  association.  Doubtless  many 
institutions  are  finding  relief  from  this  diflBculty  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  changing  their  entrance  requirements  so  as  to  require  less  specific 
work  and  more  of  the  type  of  work  which  can  be  supphed  by  the 
high  schools  in  their  territory 
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Tablb  V. — Number  of  instituHona  having  various  percentages  of  special  students  when 
these  are  compared  with  total  attendance — Also  number  of  institutions  having  various 
percentages  of  students  who  have  not  satisfied  all  entrance  requtrements  when  these  are 
compared  with  the  total  attendance. 


Oper 
cent. 

0.1-1 
per 
cent. 

1.1-2 
per 
cent. 

2.1-3 
per 
cent. 

3.1-4 
per 
cent. 

4.1-^ 
per 
cent. 

5.1-6 
per 
cent. 

6.1-7 
per 
cent. 

7.1-8 
per 
cent. 

8.1-9 
per 
cant. 

9.1- 
10 
per 
cent. 

Number  of  institutions  having  a 
given  percentage  of  special  or 
unclassified  students  ^  

Number  of  institutions  having  a 
given  percentage  of  students 
who  nave  not  satisfied  the 
entrance  requirements*  

13 
10 

14 
8 

6 
4 

8 
5 

8 
5 

4 

2 

2 
3 

2 
3 

0 
4 

1 
2 

1 
1 

10.1- 
11 
per 

cent. 

11.1- 
12 
per 

cent. 

12.1- 
13 
per 

cent. 

13.1- 
14 
per 

cent. 

14.1- 
15 
per 

cent. 

15.1- 
16 
per 

cent. 

16.1- 
17 
I)er 

cent. 

17.1- 
18 
per 
cent. 

18.1- 
19 
per 

cent. 

19.1- 
20 
per 

cent. 

20.1- 
25 
per 

cent. 

25.1- 
30 
per 

cent. 

Number    of  institutions 
having  a  given  percent- 
age of  special  or  unclassi- 

0 

1 

3 

1 

Number    of  institutions 
having  a  given  percent- 
age of  students  who  have 
not   satisfied   the  en- 
trance requirements*  

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1  Eight  institutions  not  reporting.  « Fourteen  institutions  not  reporting. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

Some  effort  was  made  in  the  blanks  used  this  year  to  find  out 
whether  the  institutions  having  different  requirements  for  admission 
based  their  calculations  on  differences  with  regard  to  physical  educa- 
tion, public  speaking,  and  other  irregular  courses.  It  appears  that 
these  irregular  courses  do  not  account  in  any  large  measure  for  the 
discrepancies  in  graduation  requirements.  Thus  the  institutions 
which  require  120  semester  hours  for  graduation  include  3  which 
require  public  speaking  and  count  pubUc  speaking  as  a  part  of  the 
120  semester  hours.  Among  the  institutions  which  require  a  larger 
number  of  semester  hours  for  graduation  there  are  some  which 
explain  the  additional  requirements  by  the  fact  that  they  include 
public  speaking.  Thus  1  institution  which  requires  125  semester 
hours  includes  public  speaking;  2  which  require  128  semester  hours 
include  public  speaking.  The  table  in  general,  even  after  deductions 
are  made  of  these  few  cases,  shows  that  there  are  real  discrepancies 
between  the  requirements  for  graduation,  since  there  are  several 
institutions  requiring  as  high  as  133  semester  hours  for  graduation 
which  do  not  include  public  speaking  or  other  extra  courses  in  the 
list  of  their  requirements. 

One  item  which  was  not  included  in  the  report,  but  is  suggested  by 
a  study  of  these  differences  in  the  amount  of  work  required  for  grad- 
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nation,  is  the  item  of  the  length  of  the  college  year.  Many  institu- 
tions open  a  week  or  more  earUer  in  the  autumn  than  other  institu- 
tions in  the  list.  Probably  the  length  of  session  ought  to  be  included 
in  any  report  on  the  coUeges  exactly  as  it  is  included  in  the  standards 
for  secondary  schools  in  the  association. 

Even  in  secondary  schools,  as  appears  in  the  report  prepared  by 
Mr.  Counts,  there  is  great  variation  in  the  amount  of  work  which  con- 
stitutes a  year's  course. 


Tablb  VI. — Amount  of  work  required  for  graduation.^ 


116 
1 

117 
1 

118 
2 

119 

2 

120 
33 

122 
3 

124 

8 

125 
2 

126 
3 

128 
7 

130 
1 

132 
1 

133 
1 

164-176 
1 

Institations  

180 
1 

188 
1 

195 
1 

InsUtutirais  



36 
2 

1  One  Instituticm  reports  in  wholly  different  terms,  indicating  its  requirements  as  400  to  450  points. 
TLe  following  definition  of  the  term  "point''  is  given:  One  hour  per  week  of  class  work  not  requiring 
preparation  counts  (me  point.  Prepared  work  one  hour  per  week  counts  two  and  one^ialf  points. 

>  A  mi^r  is  a  12-week  course  meeting  four  or  five  times  a  week. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED. 

Table  VII  is  significant  as  indicating  an  increase  over  the  number 
of  degrees  granted  by  institutions  in  the  association  in  1913.  There 
were,  however,  several  omissions  of  reports  in  this  matter  last  year 
which  rendered  the  figures  incomplete  and  make  it  undesirable  to 
compare  the  present  table  too  closely  with  that  reported  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  An  inspection  of  Table  VIII  makes  it  clear  that  there  is 
a  disposition  to  eliminate  all  of  the  variations  in  degrees  and  award 
only  the  bachelor  of  arts  for  all  sorts  of  courses. 


Table  Yll.— Degrees  conferred  in  1914. 


Undergraduate. 

Graduate. 

A.  B. 

B.  8. 

B.  Ph. 

B.  L. 

Total. 

M.  A. 

M.  S. 

Ph.  D. 

Total 

Number  in  Report  of  Com- 
missioner of  Education  

Number  of  deSTMS  in  institu- 
tfons  on  the  North  Central 
list  

14,154 
4,474 

5,253 
1,057 

1,281 
155 

m 

113 

21,317 
'6,609 

2,350 
623 

420 

88 

509 
103 

3,288 
813 

Table  VIII. — Percentage  of  varioiu  degrees  conferred. 


Percent- 
age of 
A.B. 

Percent- 
age of 
B,  S. 

Percent- 
age of 
Ph.  B. 

Percent- 
age of 
B.  L. 

Percent- 
age of 
A.M. 

Percent- 

Percent- 
age of 
Ph.  D. 

North  Central  Association  list. . 

66.8 

29.1 

2.3 

1.7 

76.5 

10.8 

12.7 

Commissioner  of  Education  Re- 

66.4 

24.6 

6.1 

2.9 

71.5 

13.0 

15.5 

80790'— 15 
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HONORARY  DEGREES. 

Table  IX,  showing  the  number  of  honorary  degrees  granted  in  the 
institutions  in  the  list,  indicates  some  decrease  in  the  number  of  such 
degrees  conferred.  This  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  fewer  special 
celebrations  fall  within  the  period  covered  by  this  report. 


Table  IX. — Number  of  institutions  giving  honorary  degrees ^  together  with  the  number  of 

each  of  the  degrees  granted.^ 


None. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7 

8 

9 

Total. 

Number  of  institutions  giving  in  toto 
number  of  d^rees  at  top  of  column  

Nu  mber  giving  D .  D .  to  extent  indicated 
at  top  of  column  

25 

14 

U2 
16 
5 
4 
2 
6 

«9 

»8 
3 
1 
1 

8 

6 
4 

7 
1 

3 
1 

2 

1 

M24 

55 
41 
11 
6 
2 
8 

•124 

LL.D  

1 

A.M  

1 

Sc.  D  

L.  H.  D  or  D.  Litt.  or  D.  Eng  

1 

»  No  report  from  three  institutions.  *  This  represents  12  D.  D.*s. 

s  This  represents  18  degrees.  »  This  represents  16  D.  D.'s. 

*  One  degree  not  specified. 


Table  X, 


D.D. 

LL.D. 

A.M. 

Sc.D. 

Literary 
doctor. 

Others. 

Total. 

Number  of  degrees,  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  list  

321 
44.3 
36.9 

265 
33.0 
30.4 

129 
8.8 
14.8 

41 
4.8 
4.7 

84 
L6 
9.6 

31 
6.4 
3.6 

871 

Percentage  of  total  North  C en- 

Percentage  of  total  Commis- 

GRADUATE  STUDY. 

The  1914  blanks  called  for  detailed  and  explicit  information  re- 
garding students  who  are  doing  graduate  work  in  the  graduate 
schools  of  the  country.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  committee  to 
follow  up  the  record  of  any  doubtful  institution  by  finding  out  what 
credit  is  awarded  in  the  various  graduate  departments  to  these  stu- 
dents who  ofe  candidates  for  advanced  degrees.  The  change  in  the 
mode  of  rating  institutions  for  1915  makes  it  unnecessary  to  canvass 
in  this  explicit  fashion  the' records  of  graduate  students.  The  com- 
mittee wiD,  however,  coUect  during  the  autimm  some  statements 
with  regard  to  those  institutions  which  stand  at  the  lower  extremes 
of  the  various  tables  and  will  be  prepared  to  report  to  the  commission 
in  1915  on  the  amount  of  credit  commonly  given  to  graduates  of 
various  institutions  in  graduate  schools.  In  the  meantime,  the 
names  of  the  various  institutions  attended  by  graduates  have  some 
interest  as  indicating  the  development  of  graduate  work  within  the 
territory  of  the  association  itself.  The  following  Ust  of  figures  shows 
very  little  deviation  from  the  report  rendered  in  1913:  Chicago  is 
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mentioned  38  times,  Harvard  37,  Columbia  37,  Illinois  21,  Yale  17, 
Wisconsin  16,  Princeton  14,  Johns  Hopkins  13,  Cornell  13,  North- 
western 9,  Michigan  7,  Pennsylvania  7,  Minnesota  7,  Oxford,  Eng- 
land, 7,  California,  6,  Kansas  6,  Bryn  Mawr  6,  Ohio  State  3,  and  29 
others  from  1  to  3  times. 

PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENTS. 

Thirty-four  institutions  in  the  association  still  conduct  preparatory 
departments.  This  year,  as  last,  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to 
distinguish  in  statements  with  regard  to  the  organization  of  the 
institution  between  the  two  branches  of  the  institution.  Members 
of  the  faculty  are  evidently  called  upon  to  serve  both  in  the  coUege 
and  preparatory  school.  With  the  present  development  of  public 
secondary  schools  there  can  be  very  Uttle  doubt  that  preparatory 
departments  are  in  most  cases  superfluous.  The  efforts  of  various 
standardizing  agencies  have  been  turned  in  the  direction  of  the 
elimination  of  preparatory  departments  of  colleges.  The  associa- 
tion should  take  cognizance  of  the  compUcation  which  is  here  pre- 
sented and  should  define  the  type  of  relationship  which  it  is  prepared 
to  tolerate  in  the  institutions  included  in  the  list. 

SIZE  OF  COLLEGE  CLASSES. 

The  information  collected  for  the  1914  report  with  regard  to  the 
size  of  college  classes  is  much  more  detailed  than  that  collected  in 
1913.  It  was  apparent  from  the  figxires  secured  for  the  1913  report 
that  there  is  very  great  irregularity  in  this  matter.  A  table  corre- 
sponding directly  to  that  which  was  included  in  the  first  report  is 
presented  (Table  XI).  The  figures  reported  by  the  colleges  were 
evidently  again  in  some  cases  mere  estimates,  although  the  blank 
called  explicitly  for  a  statement  in  this  matter.  Supplementary 
tables  are  given  in  XII  A,  B,  and  C,  showing  the  sizes  of  the  largest 
and  smallest  classes  in  aU  of  the  institutions.  These  tables  draw 
attention  very  emphatically  to  the  lack  of  economy  which  appears 
in  the  organization  of  many  very  small  classes.  The  difference 
between  lecture  and  recitation  divisions  is  also  made  clear  and  much 
light  is  thrown  on  the  differences  that  obtain  in  different  depart- 
ments in  the  conduct  of  class  work.  The  significance  of  these  figures 
'  for  the  association  in  general  is  not  obscure.  The  association  has 
liot  hesitated  to  lay  down  a  definite  numerical  standard  for  recita- 
tion and  laboratory  classes  in  college  and  for  all  high-school  classes. 
The  secondary  schools  have  a  right  to  ask  colleges  to  standardize 
their  practices.  The  problem  of  whether  a  small  class  should  meet 
as  frequently  as  a  large  class  is  a  pedagogical  and  economic  prob- 
lem that  should  properly  lead  to  a  consideration  of  the  standards  in 
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the  association  with  reference  to  both  colleges  and  secondary  schools. 
At  all  events,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  from  an  examination  of  these 
tables  that  the  colleges  have  not  regarded  themselves  as  bound  by 
the  association's  standards  or  by  any  of  the  principles  which  they 
have  enforced  in  their  treatment  of  the  secondary  schools.  The 
tables  covering  this  matter  are  given  in  full  detail  so  that  a  compari- 
son may  be  made  of  all  of  the  different  practices  in  different  institu- 
tions in  the  association.  It  would  have  been  possible  to  combine 
the  figxu'es  so  as  to  give  the  returns  in  general  terms,  but  it  was 
deemed  better  to  give  all  of  the  details  so  that  the  practices  may 
be  exposed  to  the  fullest  view  and  to  the  careful  consideration  which 
follows  upon  such  a  complete  exhibition  of  the  facts. 

Table  XI. 


Average  size  of  classes. 

6 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

I 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

7 

4 

3 

1 

Average  sixe  of  classes. 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

30 

85 

36 

62 

7 

10 

1 

2 

2 

1 

7 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

No  report  firom  eight  institutions. 

Table  XII  A. — Smallest  divisions. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

14 

15 

No 
re- 
port. 

J — 

Number  of  institutions  reporting 
smalleBt  class  containing  given 

83 

12 

9 

4 

7 

1 

6 

Number  of  institutions  reporting 
the  largest  of  their  five  smallest 
classes  containing  given  number 

3 

9 

11 

6 

12 

4 

7 

5 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

Table  XII  B. — Largest  laboratory  and  recitation  divisions. 


5 

0 

8 

9 

10 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

20 

21 

22 

28 

24 

Number  of  institutions  re- 
porting largest  laboratory 
division  at  number  given 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

4 

Number  of  institutions  re- 
porting smallest  of  5  largest 
laboratory    divisions  at 

Number  of  institutions  re- 
porting largest  recitation 

1 

2 

2 

1 

4 

2 

2 

7 

5 

1 

1 

8 

2 

3 

8 

4 

Number  of  institutions  re- 
porting smallest  of  5  largest 

2 

4 

5 

1 

-Ok 

4^1^ 

> 
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Table  XII  B. — LargeH  laboratory  and  recitation  divisions — Continued. 


25 

26 

27 

28 

30 

31 

33 

34 

35 

86 

37 

38 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

Number  of  mstitotJons  re- 
porting largest  laboratory 
oivlskm  at  number  given.. 

Number  of  insUtotions  re- 
porting smallest  of  5  largest 
laboratory   divisions  at 

mimhAr  iHvpn 

7 

2 
2 
4 

2 
I 

3 

4 

2 
7 
4 

3 

3 
3 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

.... 

1 
2 

1 
1 

I 
1 
2 

1 
1 

2 
2 

Number  oi  institutions  re- 
porting largest  recitation 

Number  of  Institutions  re- 
porting smallest  of  5  largest 

3 

4 
1 

2 
2 

2 
5 

7 
5 

3 
1 

2 
1 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

51 

52 

53 

55 

56 

58 

59 

60 

63 

64 

66 

67 

Number  of  institutions  re- 
porting largest  laboratory 
division  at  number  given . . 

Number  of  institutions  re- 
porting smallest  of  5  largest 
laboratory   divisions  at 

nil  tn  Hat  iriimn 

2 

2 

.... 

1 

1 

1 

.... 

, 
1 

1 

1 

.... 

1 

.... 

Number  of  institutions  re- 
porting largest  recitation 
division  

3 

2 

.... 
1 

1 

1 

3 

2 
1 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.... 
1 

1 

1 

Number  of  institutions  re- 
porting smallest  of  5  largest 

1 

71 

74 

75 

76 

77 

82 

86 

90 

93 

95 

98 

100 

110 

121 

139 

153 

No 
re- 
port 

Number  of  institutions  re- 
porting largest  laboratory 
division  at  number  given . 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

... 

1 

.... 

00            00        00  00 

Number  of  institutions  re- 
porting smallest  ol  5  larg- 
est laBoratory  divisions 

J 

J 

Number  of  institutions  re- 
porting largest  recitation 
division  

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Number  of  institutions  re- 
porting smallest  of  5  larg- 

1 

Table  XII  C. — Largest  lecture  divisions. 


3 

11 

12 

20 

21 

23 

24 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

33 

34 

35 

37 

38 

39 

Number  of  institu- 
tions reporting 
lecture  classes  or 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Number  of  institu- 
tions reporting 
smallest  of  5  larg- 
est lecture  divi- 
sions of  size  given . 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

5 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

40 

41 

43 

44 

45 

46 

49 

50 

51 

52 

55 

56 

59 

60 

61 

63 

64 

66 

67 

Number  of  institu- 
tions reporting 
lecture  classes  of 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

Number  of  institu- 
tions reporting 
smallest  or  5  larg- 
est lecture  divi- 
sions of  site  given . 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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Table  XII  C. — Largest  lecture  divisions — Continued. 


70 

72 

74 

76 

77 

80 

81 

82 

84 

88 

90 

91 

95 

98 

100 

113 

124 

125 

133 

Number  of  tostitu- 
Uons  reporting 
itx^iuru  cuioScs  oi 

Number  of  institu- 
tions reporting 
smallest  of  5  larg- 
est lecture  divi- 
sions of  size  given. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

1 
1 

1 



1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

134 

140 

142 

140 

153 

160 

179 

183 

188 

200 

229 

242 

293 

313 

355 

365 

BOO 

603 

No  re- 
port. 

Number  of  institu- 
tions reporting 

sise  given  

Number  of  institu- 
tions reporting 
smallest  of  5  larg- 
est lecture  divi- 
sions of  size  given . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 
18 

FACULTY. 

Table  XIII  has  been  enlarged  to  indicate  the  distinction  between 
the  larger  and  the  smaller  institutions.  The  %ures  given  in  the 
upper  horizontal  column  show  the  ratio  between  students  and  fac- 
ulty in  all  of  the  institutions  included  in  the  list.  In  the  lower  hori- 
zontal column  is  presented  a  supplementary  series  of  figures  drawn  out 
of  the  total  number,  showing  the  practices  of  the  largest  institutions  in 
the  association.  This  contrast  makes  it  clear  that  the  ratio  between 
faculty  and  students  is  not  a  matter  of  the  size  of  the  institution.  It 
is  rather  a  matter  of  the  general  organization  and  economic  conditions 
of  the  particular  institution. 

Again,  as  pointed  out  in  an  earUer  paragraph,  attention  must  be 
drawn  to  the  fact  that,  in  30  institutions  in  the  Ust,  members  of  the 
faculty  are  called  upon  to  give  some  attention  to  the  work  in  the  pre- 
paratory department.  This  figure  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  in 
1913  and  shows  that  the  organization  of  the  coUeges  in  the  approved 
list  is  very  conservative  in  this  matter  of  preparatory  departments. 

The' effort  to  discover  in  detail  the  preparation  of  faculty  members 
for  their  work  brings  out  the  fact  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  ambi- 
guity in  the  statement  that  a  member  of  the  faculty  has  taken  graduate 
work.  Very  few  institutions  are  prepared  to  confess  that  the  mem- 
bers of  their  faculty  have  not  done  some  graduate  work,  although  it 
is  evident  that  the  amount  of  this  work  and  its  character  is  difficult 
to  define.  Since  the  adoption  by  the  association  of  the  report  of  the 
committee  presented  on  pages  6  and  7,  the  secretary  of  the  commission 
has  had  a  number  of  objections  raised  by  institutions  to  the  setting 
of  the  doctor's  degree  as  the  standard  which  must  be  attained  by 
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members  of  college  faculties.  It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  in 
letters  and  in  personal  conferences  that  this  method  of  determining 
definitely  whether  a  member  of  a  faculty  has  done  graduate  work  is 
extreme  and  prejudicial  to  those  who  have  pursued  regular  courses  in 
a  number  of  diflFerent  institutions.  Objection  is  raised  in  some  quar- 
ters even  to  the  requirement  of  the  master^s  degree,  and  it  is  explained 
on  a  number  of  the  blanks  where  the  report  is  made  that  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  have  not  taken  graduate  courses;  that  these  are  the 
members  of  the  faculty  yrho  give  instruction  in  technical  subjects, 
such  as  home  economics  and  engineering.  In  short,  it  has  been 
almost  impossible  to  get  information  on  this  matter  of  preparation 
of  members  of  the  faculty.  Evidently  the  colleges  are  not  prepared 
to  lay  down  categorical  requirements  for  their  own  faculties  such  as 
are  represented  in  the  definite  requirement  that  all  teachers  of  aca- 
demic subjects  in  the  secondary  schools  must  have  graduated  from 
colleges  of  the  rank  of  those  on  the  approved  list  of  the  association. 
It  might  be  possible  to  get  some  kind  of  a  distribution  table  from  the 
colleges  reporting  of  the  number  of  years  during  which  various  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  have  pursued  graduate  work.  That  there  should 
be  some  clearer  definition  of  preparation  of  instructors  is  obvious  to 
one  who  has  attempted  to  bring  together  the  vague  and  indefinite 
reports  rendered  by  colleges  on  this  topic. 

Table  XIII. 


One  foctilty  member  to  number  of  students. 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 

22 

24 

26 

28 

34 

Number  of  instltu- 
tions  ............ . 

1 

1 

5 

2 

7 

4 

8 

6 

6 

10 

4 

4 

2 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

No  report  from  two  institutions. 

Tablb  XIII  A. 

None. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

10 

11 

12 

15 

16 

18 

20 

29 

68 

No 
report. 

Number  of  mem- 
bers of  fiwulty 
who  are  not  col- 
lege graduates  

Number  of  mem- 
bers of  faculty 
with  no  graduate 

38 
31 

8 

6 

7 
5 

5 
5 

3 
1 

2 

5 

1 

1 

2 
1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 
10 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Table  XIV  presents  the  facts  with  regard  to  different  ranks  within 
the  f^iculty.  The  apparent  large  increase  in  the  number  of  faculty 
members  in  1914  as  compared  with  1913  is  in  part  explained  by  the 
more  complete  returns  in  1914  as  contrasted  with  1913. 
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Table  XIV. 


Professor. 

Associate 
professor. 

Assistant 
professor. 

Instructor. 

Lower 
titles. 

2,089 
30 

781 
11 

912 
13 

1,694 
25 

1,453 
21 

Table  XIV  A  is  compiled  in  view  of  the  standard  of  the  association 
that  there  must  be  a  full  professor  devoting  lus  whole  time  to  the 
interests  of  the  eight  fundamental  departments  designated  by  the 
association. 

Table  XIV  A. 


English. 

Modem 

lan- 
guages. 

Ancient 

lan- 
guages. 

History. 

Social 
science. 

Mathe- 
matics. 

Physical 
science. 

Biological 
scienoe. 

Departments  which 
do  not  have  full 
time  of  at  least  1 

2 

4 

5 

7 

13 

5 

5 

6 

Table  XIV  B. 


Piofessor. 

Associate 
professor. 

Assistant 
professor. 

Instructor. 

Lower 
Utles. 

Number  of  institutions  in  which  titles  ap- 

72 

40 

56 

67 

51 

Table  XV  shows  little  change  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
table  in  the  report  of  1913.  Evidently  American  colleges  have  no 
standards  with  regard  to  the  titles  which  they  employ.  Several 
institutions  give  the  title  of  professor  with  great  freedom,  with  the 
result  that  this  title  has  no  general  significance.  When  a  graduate 
student  who  has  not  yet  completed  his  work  for  the  doctor's  degree 
is  awarded  the  title  of  professor  in  one  institution  and  must  wait  for 
from  four  to  eight  years  for  a  similar  title  in  other  institutions  in  the 
same  list,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  evaluate  the  title  in  general. 
The  standard  of  the  association  which  specifies  the  number  of  pro- 
fessors necessary  to  constitute  a  minimum  faculty  is  therefore  of 
small  significance. 

Table  XV. 


Percentage. 

0 

1-10 

11-20 

21-30 

31-40 

41-50 

51-60 

61-70 

71-80 

81-90 

91-92 

Number  of  institutions  having 

above  percentage  of  proftasors. . . 
Number  of  institutions  having 

0 

0 

5 

12 

13 

12 

10 

11 

2 

.  5 

3 

above  percentage  of  instructors . . 
Number  of  insututions  having 
above  percentage  of  lower 

6 

8 

19 

28 

7 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

U 

16 

16 

6 

8 

0 

— T — 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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The  information  collected  on  the  blanks  of  1914  with  regard  to 
hours  of  instruction  was  much  more  detailed  than  that  which  was 
collected  in  1913.  Distinction  was  drawn  between  laboratory 
instructors  and  those  who  have  charge  of  recitations.  The  result 
are  presented  in  Table  XVI.  The  diversity  of  practice  in  these 
matters  is  very  striking  indeed.  If  the  standards  of  the  association 
were  rigidly  enforced,  a  number  of  the  institutions  would  be  excluded 
by  virtue  of  the  large  number  of  hours  assigned  to  the  numbers  of 
their  faculties.  There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  standard 
referring  to  hours  of  work  is  important  in  judging  of  the  organization 
of  the  institution.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  commission  the  facts 
in  this  respect  will  be  reported  with  reference  to  each  institution  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  commission  will  regard  this  matter 
as  one  of  serious  importance  in  determining  the  position  of  an  institu- 
tion on  the  approved  list. 

Table  XVI. — Showing  Jumrs  of  work  required  of  instructors  in  various  institutions. 


12 


13 


15 


16 


18 


19 


ao 


21 


22 


23 


Noxnber  of  institutions  reporting 
ma-rimnm  of  laboratory  honrs.. 

Nomber  of  institutions  reporting 
mft-rhnniw  of  redtatlon  and  lec- 
ture hours  

Number  of  institutions  reporting 
average  of  laboratory  hours  

Number  of  institutions  reporting 
average  of  recitation  and  lec- 
ture hours  


24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

32 

34 

35 

36 

38 

39 

40 

45 

No 
re- 
port. 

Number  of  institutions  reporting 
maximum  of  laboratory  hours . 

Number  of  institutions  reporting 
maximum  of  recitation  and 

4 

2 
3 

7 

1 

3 

2 

0 
3 

4 

0 

8 

1 
1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

U 

9 

10 

7 

Number  of  institutions  reporting 
average  of  laboratory  hours  

Number  of  institutions  reporting 
average  of  recitation  and  leo- 

1 

4 

r 

1 

MATEBIAL  EQUIPMENT. 

The  returns  on  material  equipment  were  much  more  complete  and 
detailed  than  in  the  1913  report.  AH  of  the  institutions  with  endow- 
ments less  than  $200,000,  except  one,  were  eliminated  from  the  list. 
Where  the  indebtedness  of  the  institution  when  subtracted  from  the 
productive  endowment  brought  the  net  productive  funds  of  the 
institution  below  $200,000,  the  commission  ruled  that  the  institution 
could  not  be  accepted  by  the  association.  There  was  a  question  on 
the  blank  explicitly  asking  institutions  to  explain  why  this  nrocediire 
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should  not  be  taken  in  all  cases.  The  answers  given  are  of  some 
interest.  Some  of  the  institutions  explained  that  the  indebtedness 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  invested  funds  in  dormitories.  A 
number  explained  that  their  charters  do  not  permit  them  to  draw 
upon  their  funds  to  meet  temporary  indebtedness.  Some  appeal  to 
subscriptions  as  the  offset  to  indebtedness.  In  some  cases  the  sub- 
scriptions bear  interest.  In  other  cases  the  subscriptions  seemed  to 
lack  some  of  the  definiteness  of  this  first  class  and  reference  was  made 
merely  to  pledges.  One  institution  had  evidently  become  disad- 
vantageously  involved  in  annuity  arrangements.  In  short,  indebted- 
ness appears  to  arise  from  a  very  great  variety  of  causes  and  appears 
also  in  many  cases  to  be  a  very  difficult  encumbrance  to  remove. 
The  amount  of  indebtedness  is  set  forth  in  a  subsequent  table. 

Among  the  items  which  the  conunittee  has  come  to  regard  as  of 
large  importance  in  estimating  the  efficiency  of  an  institution's  organ- 
ization is  the  item  of  expenditures  for  instructorial  salaries.  Where 
an  institution  attempts  to  carry  a  large  faculty,  but  evidently  expends 
on  the  faculty  only  a  very  meager  simi,  it  is  obvious  that  the  general 
organization  of  the  institution  is  at  least  in  danger.  Furthermore, 
in  some  institutions  it  appears  that  the  tuition  from  students  con- 
tributes a  very  large  portion  of  the  amount  which  is  expended  on 
instructorial  salaries.  Where  this  is  the  case,  the  probability  that 
the  institution  can  carry  on  any  definite  policy  of  organization  is 
very  small,  for  the  simple  reason  that  a  falling  off  in  the  student 
body  in  any  given  year  would  immediately  result  in  such  a  curtail- 
ment of  the  funds  of  the  institution  that  the  faculty  itself  would 
have  to  be  reduced.  The  balance  between  instructorial  and  other 
salaries  is  also  a  matter  of  some  interest.  Especially  was  it  difficult 
in  a  niunber  of  cases  to  get  any  definite  statement  of  the  amount  of 
money  which  is  expanded  in  the  preparatory  department  as  distin- 
guished from  the  college  department.  The  complete  analysis  of  these 
returns  would  demand  a  scrutiny  of  the  accounts  of  the  institutions 
which  the  committee  did  not  feel  it  was  qualified  to  undertake. 

The  major  outstanding  fact  which  appears  in  the  tables  on  expendi- 
tures is  that  many  of  the  institutions  in  the  association  are  conducted 
on  a  very  meager  financial  basis.  Perhaps  the  simplest  way  of  deal- 
ing with  the  whole  situation  at  the  present  juncture  is  to  present  in 
tables  aU  of  the  details  that  were  collected  on  the  blanks.  The  figures 
for  productive  endowment  are  derived  from  that  part  of  the  blank 
in  which  the  distinction  was  definitely  drawn  between  productive 
endowment  and  endowment  as  ordinarily  reported.  When  institu- 
tions are  called  upon,  as  in  this  blank,  to  deduct  all  fimds  which  are 
subject  to  annuity  or  other  liens,  it  is  noticeable  that  a  very  great 
deduction  is  in  some  cases  made  from  the  sum  which  is  ordinarily 
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reported  as  productive  endowment.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
is  bad  policy  and  bad  bookkeeping  to  include  in  productive  endow- 
ment a  fund  which  at  the  present  moment  is  not  producing  income 
for  the  conduct  of  the  institution.  Sooner  or  later  the  association 
will  have  to  take  the  position  that  a  full  financial  statement  from 
each  institution  shall  conform  to  the  general  standards  of  the  asso- 
ciation in  its  net  showing  and  in  the  details  of  the  items  which  are 
reported. 

Table  XVII. 


Number  of  insti- 
tutions: Productive  endowment. 
1»   Below  $200, 000 

22   200, 000  to  300,000 

5   300, 000  to  400,000 

5   400, 000  to  500,000 

12   500, 000  to  1,000, 000 

3   1,000, 000  to  2, 000, 000 

2   2, 000, 000  to  3, 000, 000 

2   3, 000, 000  to  4, 000, 000 

2   4, 000, 000  and  over. 


Number  of  insti- 
tutions— Con.  Inoome  from  State  or  city. 

3   Below  $100, 000 

6   100, 000  to  200,000 

3   200, 000  to  300,000 

5   500, 000  to  1,000, 000 

2   1,000, 000  to  2, 000, 000 

1   2, 000, 000  to  5, 000, 000 


Table  XVII  A. 


Number  of  institu- 
tions: 

1  


Inoome  from  endow- 
ment. 

No  endowment. 


2   $1,000  to  $5,000 

5   5, 000  to  10,000 

26   10, 000  to  20,000 

7   20,000to  30,000 

7    30, 000  to  40,000 

4   40, 000  to  50,000 

Five  institutions  not  reporting. 


Number  of  institu- 
tions— Con. 

2   $50, 000  to 

3   60, 000  to 

2   70, 000  to 

1   80, 000  to 

4   100, 000  to 

1   200, 000  to 


Inoome  from  endow- 
ment. 

$60,000 

70,000 

80,000 

90,000 

200,000 

500,000 


2   500, 000  to  1,000, 000 


Table  XVII  B. , 


Number  of  institu- 
tions: Income  from  tuition. 

1   $1,  000  to  $5,000 

8   5, 000  to  10,000 

20   10, 000  to  20,000 

12   20, 000  to  30,000 

1   30, 000  to  40,000 

7    40,000to  50,000 

3   50, 000  to  60,000 

Three  institutions  not  reporting. 


Number  of  institu- 
tions— Con.  Income  from  tuition. 
1   $70, 000  to  $80, 000 

1   80, 000  to  90,000 

2   90, 000  to  100, 000 

7   100, 000  to  200, 000 

4   200, 000  to  500, 000 

1   Over  500. 000 


1  Special  action  of  the  commiiaion. 
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Table  XVIII. 


Number  of  institu- 
tions: 

4  


Aggregate  of  salaries* 

 $10, 000  to  120, 000 

17    20, 000  to  30,000 

12   30, 000  to  40,000 

6   40, 000  to  60,000 

1   50, 000  to  60,000 

4....  60,000to  70,000 

Two  InfrtitutionB  not  reporting. 


Number  of  institu- 
tions—Con. Aggregate  of  salaries. 

2  $70, 000  to  $80, 000 

3   80,000to  90,000 

7   100, 000  to  200, 000 

6   200, 000  to  300, 000 

2   300, 000  to  400, 000 

7   600, 000  and  over. 


Tablb  XVIII  A. 


Number  of  institu-  Salaries,  prepara- 

tions: tory  dlvlsloQ. 

1   Less  than  $1, 000 

21   $1,000  to  10,000 

6   10, 000  to  20,000 

1   30, 000  to  40,000 

No  preparatory  department  in  33  institutions. 
Seven  institutions  not  reporting. 

Table  XVIII  B. 


Number  of  institu-  adaries^ 

tions — Con.  tory  diyiskm. 

2   $40, 000  to  $60, 000 

1   60, 000  to  70,000 

1   200, 000  to  300, 000 


Number  of  institu-         salaries,  boOdings, 
tions:  and  grounds. 

1   Leestban  $1,000 

47   $1,000  to  10,000 

8   10,000  to  20,000 

Twelve  institutions  not  reporting. 


Number  of  institu-  ^^^^  buildings, 

tions — Con.  and  grounds. 

1   $20, 000  to  $30, 000 

2   60, 000  to  60,000 

2   100, 000  to  200, 000 


Table  XVIII  C. 


Number  of  institu- 
tions: 

4  

4  

6  


24   1,000^0 

6   6, 000  to 

12   10, 000  to 

Ten  institutions  not  reporting. 


Expenditure,  equipment 
other  than  books. 

Nothing. 
Lesstban  $600 
$600to  1,000 
6,000 
10,000 
20,000 


Number  of  institu- 
tions— Con. 

1  

1  


Expenditure,  equipment 

other  than  books. 
.  $20, 000  to  $30, 000 
.  40, 000  to  60,000 
60,000 
70,000 
90,000 


2   60, 000  to 

1   60, 000  to 

1   80, 000  to 

2     100, 000  to  200, 000 


Table  XVIII  D. 


Number  of  institu- 
tions: 


1. 
3. 
6. 
13. 
1. 


Expenditures,  books. 
Nothing. 


  $100  to  $300 

  300  to  600 

  500to  800 

  800  to  1,000 

26                         1,000  to  6,000 

Eight  institutions  not  reporting. 


Number  of  institu- 
tions— Con.  Expenditures,  books. 

6   $6, 000  to  $10, 000 

4   10, 000  to  20,000 

1   20, 000  to  30,000 

2   30, 000  to  40,000 

2   40, 000  to  60,000 
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Tablb  XIX. 


Number  of  insti- 
tutions: 

4  


Aggregate  value  of  bufldings 
(pot  dormitories). 

Less  than  $100, 000 


20   $100, 000  to 


...  200, 000  to 
300, 000  to 
400, 000  to 
600, 000  to 
600, 000  to 
700, 000  to 
One  institution  not  reporting. 


15.. 
7. 
5. 
2. 
1. 
1. 


200,000 
300,000 
400,000 
600,000 
600,000 
700,000 
800,000 


Number  of  msti- 

_  ^.  ^  Aggregate  value  of  buildings 
tutions — Con.  *       (not  dormitories). 

1   1800, 000  to  $900,000 

2                    900,000to  1,000,000 

6                 l,000,000to  2,000,000 

4                 2, 000, 000  to  3,000,000 

1                 3,000, OOOto  4,000,000 

1                 4, 000, 000  to  5,000,000 


1. 


5, 000, 000  to  10, 000, 000 


Tablb  XIX  A. 


Number  of  institu 
tions: 

3   $10, 000  to 

5   20, 000  to 

4   30, 000  to 

4   40, 000  to 

5   50,000to 

5   60, 000  to 

1   70, 000  to 

One  institution  not  reporting. 


Value  of  groonds  (not  in- 
truding buildings) 

$20,000 

30,000 

40,000 

50,000 

60,000 

70,000 

80,000 


Number  of  institu- „  , 

^  Value  of  grounds  (not  in- 

tions — Con.  eluding  buildings). 

2   $80,000to  $90,000 

1   90, 000  to  100,000 

21   100, 000  to  200,000 

11   200, 000  to  500,000 

4   500, 000  to  1,000,  000 

5   Above  1,000, 000 


Tablb  XX. 


Percentage  of  invest- 
ment in  dormitories 
as  compared  with 
total  value  of  other 
Number  of  institutions:  bufldings. 

2   Less  than  1 


11. 
17. 
10. 

3. 

4. 


ItolO 
11  to  20 
21  to  30 
31  to  40 
41  to  50 


Percentage  of  invest 
ment  in  dormitories 


compared  with 
value  of 


total 

bufldings. 


I  of  other 


Number  of  institu- 
tions— Con. 

3   51  to  60 

4   61  to  70 

3   81  to  90 

1   91  to  100 

1   349 


Eight  institutions  with  no  dormitories  or  residences* 
Five  institutions  not  reporting. 


Table  XXI. 


Number  of  institu- 


Value  of  apparatu 
tions  Z  fUmfihings. 

14   $1, 000  to  $10, 000 

13   10, 000  to  20.000 

3   20, 000  to  30,000 

2   30,000to  40,000 

4   40, 000  to  50,000 

6   50, 000  to  60,000 

4   60, 000  to  70,000 

Four  institutions  not  reporting. 


atos  and 


atus  and 


Number  of  institu-  ,^ ,  , 

^  Value  of  apparatui 

tiona— Con.  ftffnishtags. 

2   $70, 000  to  $80, 000 

3   80, 000  to  90,000 

1   90, 000  to  100, 000 

9   100, 000  to  200, 000 

2   200, 000  to  300, 000 

6   Over  500, 000 
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Table  XXI  A. 


Number    of    institu-      value  of  laboratory 
tionfl:  equipment. 

17   $1,000  to  $10, 000 

16   10, 000  to  20,000 

9   20, 000  to  30,000 

2   30, 000  to  40,000 

4   40, 000  to  50,000 

1   50, 000  to  60,000 

Four  institutionfl  not  reporting. 

Table 

Number  of  institutions:   Number  of  books. 

9   1,000  to  10,000 

21   10, 000  to  20, 000 

9   20, 000  to  30, 000 

6   30, 000  to  40, 000 

4   40,  000  to  50,000 

3    50, 000  to  60, 000 

Four  institutions  not  reporting. 

Number  of  institutions :    Value  of  books. 

1   $1,000  to  15, 000 

8    5,000  to  10, 000 

14   10, 000  to  20, 000 

10   20, 000  to  30, 000 

4    30, 000  to  40, 000 

7   40, 000  to  50, 000 

3    50,000  to  60, 000 

3   160, 000  to  $70, 000 

Fotir  institutions  not  reporting. 

Table 

Number  of  institutions :  Debt. 

43   None. 

3  $5, 000  to  $10, 000 

2   10, 000  to  20,000 

4    20,000  to  30,000 

8   30, 000  to  40,000 

1   40, 000  to  50,000 


Nine  institutions  not  reporting. 


Number  of  institu-  Value  of  toboratory 

tions — Con.  equipment. 

1   $90,000  to  $100, 000 

9   100, 000  to  200,000 

3    200,000  to  300,000 

1   300, 000  to  400,000 

1   400, 000  to  500,000 

4   Over  500,000 


XXII. 

Number    of  institu- 
tions— Con.  Number  of  books. 

3    60, 000  to  70, 000 

2   70, 000  to  80, 000 

2....  80,000to90,000 

9 . . .   Miscellaneous. 


Number  of  institu- 
tions—Con. Value  of  books. 

1   70, 000  to  80,000 

1   80, 000  to  90,000 

2    90, 000  to  100, 000 

6   100,000  to  200, 000 

5    200,000  to  500, 000 

3    500,000  to  800, 000 


XXIII. 

Number  of  institu- 
tions— Con.  Debt. 

1   $50,  ODO  to  $60, 000 

1   60, 000  to  70,000 

5   70, 000  to  80,000 

1   80, 000  to  90,000 

3   Miaceilaneoufi. 


Table  XXII  A. 
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PART  IL— APPROVED  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSO- 
OATION  OF  COLLEGES  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


By  George  S.  Counts. 


INTBODUCTION. 

The  present  investigation  is  a  statistical  study  based  upon  1,000 
annual  reports  sent  in  by  the  principals  of  1,000  high  schools  of  the 
North  Central  Association  during  the  first  semester  of  the  school 
year  1913-14.  The  scope  of  the  report  blank  sent  to  these  high 
schools  is  made  clear  by  the  accompanying  reproduction.  It  should 
be  stated,  however,  that  many  of  the  reports  were  far  from  complete. 
Consequently,  no  single  item  of  information  is  complete  for  the  1,000 
schools  sending  in  reports;  in  each  table  a  statement  is  made  of  the 
exact  number  of  reports  at  hand  for  that  special  item.  Furthermore, 
the  reports  from  the  schools  of  two  States,  Colorado  and  Montana, 
were  withdrawn  for  a  time  while  the  work  was  under  way,  with  the 
result  that  these  States  are  not  represented  in  all  of  the  tables.  But 
since  the  number  of  schools  reporting  from  these  two  States  is  com- 
paratively small  in  each  case,  36  from  Colorado  and  16  from  Montana, 
the  omission  is  not  of  great  consequence. 

The  following  report  blank  was  sent  to  the  high  schools: 

City  State  Special  name  of  high  school  

SuperintendeD  t  Principal  

Population  of  city  Total  preeent  enrollment  of  high  school  

Date  of  this  report  

Date  of  first  accrediting  by  the  North  Central  Association  

Date  v)f  organization  of  high  school  Date  of  last  inspection  

TEACHINO  STAFF. 

Total  namber  individuals  who  give  iostruction  in  high  school  

How  many  of  them  are  new  to  the  system  this  year?  

Of  the  NEW  teachers,  how  many  are  inexperienced?  

Of  the  NEW  teachers,  how  many  have  no  special  pedagogic  preparation?  : . . . 

Of  the  NEW  teadiers,  how  many  are  not  graduated  fh>m  standard  coUege?  

Of  the  old  teachers,  how  many  are  not  graduated  from  standard  coUege?  

Of  the  old  teachers,  how  many  have  no  spedal  pedagogical  preparation?  

DISTRIBUTION  OF  WOBK. 

Number  of  periods  taught  by  superintendent  principal  

*Number  of  periods  in  assembly  room,  superintendent  principal  

Namber  of  teachers  who  teach  the  following  number  of  periods: 

Men:       1   2   3   4   6   6   7  

Women:  1   2   3   4   5   6   7  

•Number  of  teachers  who,  in  addition  to  teachfaig,  supervise  study: 

♦Men:      1   2   3   4  

♦Women:  1   2   3,   4  


Items  marked  with  the  ♦  are  not  required  for  approval. 
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LENGTH  OP  SCHOOL  TEAB. 

Date  of  opening  of  scliool  year  date  of  closing  

Number  of  weeks  of  five  days  each  during  which  school  is  actually  in  session  

Hour  of  opening  of  closing  

Number  recitations  (including  laboratory  periods)  in  daily  program  

Actual  number  of  60-minute  hours  in  each  full  day,  excluding  all  recess  periods  

Number  minutes  in  the  clear  in  each  recitation  period  

Number  minutes  in  the  clear  in  each  laboratory  period  

Number  minutes  in  the  clear  in  each  manual  training  period  

Number  minutes  in  the  clear  in  each  agriculture  period  

Number  minutes  in  the  clear  in  each  cooking  period  

Number  minutes  in  the  clear  in  each  sewing  period  

Number  minutes  in  the  clear  in  each  commercial  period  

Mention  all  exceptions  to  the  foregoing  statement  of  the  length  of  recitation  period . 


GRADUATION. 


Number  "units"  required  for  graduation  in  your  hi^  school. 

What  grade  is  required  for  passing?  

For  recommendation  to  college?  

Number  graduated  last  year  


SIZE  OF  CLASSES. 

Name  subjects  in  which  there  are  classes  of  over  30.  (If  there  is  more  than  one  section  in  any  subject, 
note  the  number  of  sections  in  that  subject  haying  more  than  30  pupils.)  


♦Number  of  classes  or  sections  with  1  to  10  pupils  

♦Number  of  classes  or  sections  with  11  to  ao  pupils.  

♦Number  of  classes  or  sections  with  21  to  80  pupils  

♦Number  of  classes  or  sections  with  31  to  40  pupils  

♦Number  of  classes  or  sections  with  41  to  50  pnpOs.  

♦Items  marked  with  the  ♦  are  not  required  for  approval. 

HIGH-SCHOOL  ENBOLLMENT. 

Total  enrdUment  December  1,  this  year   This  date  

♦Total  enrollment  close  of  last  year   Opening  of  this  

♦Number  of  students  now  in  fourth  year  ;  third  year  ;  second  year  ;  flist 

year  

♦Number  of  students  dassifled  as  "special*'  or  "irregular"  

♦Number  of  present  senior  class  who,  indnding  this  year,  have  attended  any  high  school  6  years  

6  years  ;  4  years  ;  3  years  ;  only  2  years  ;  only  1  year  

♦Number  belonging  to  this  class  four  yean  ago  who  dropped  out  of  high  school  during  first  year  ; 

second  year  ;  third  year  ;  fourth  year  

♦Number  of  postgraduates   Number  in  city  eighth  grade  

♦Number  of  students  in  the  high  school  firom  outside  the  school  corparatkm  

♦Not  required  for  approval. 

♦nOrOBMATION  REGASDING  LAST  GRADUATINO  CLASS. 

♦TMs  sec|ion  is  not  required  for  approval. 

♦Number  of  pupils  who  graduated  last  year  with  more  than  14  units: 

15   16J   16   16J  

17   171   18   18i  

19   19i   20  

♦Number  of  last  year's  class  who  have  gone  to— 

Bops.         Oirls.  Bops.  GMi. 

College   Medfcine  

OHnmerdal  school   Dentistry  

Trades   Engineering  

Fanning   Pharmacy  

Normal  school   Law  

Business   Domestic  economy  

Bemalnathome   Agriculture  

Other  occuiwttlons   Unknown  

(See  other  side.  Standards  in  full  on  other  side.) 
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MATIBUI.  BQtTIPMXllT. 


Nomber  rooms  used  exdoslvely  for  laboratory  pmpuaes.  

Nomber  nxmis  used  exdosfvely  for  redtatkm  puiixms  

Nmnber  rooms  used  exdosiyely  fat  assembly  purposes  

Number  rooms  used  exclusively  for  manual  training  purposes  

Number  rooms  used  ezdusively  for  domestic  science  purposes  

Number  rooms  that  are  overcrowded  

Do  you  have  reottatioDS  in  study  room?  

Number  rooms  used  lor  more  than  one  purpose  

Value  of  equ^ment  in:  Physics   Chemistry   Botany   Zoology. 

Agriculture   Sewing   Cooking   Commercial  course  

Number  doUare  expended  in  equ^ment  annually  


00UB8B  OF  8TUDT. 

Do  Students  ^ect  by  subject?  or  by  ''courses"?  

Number  of  units  or  half  imits  of  work  actually  being  given  this  year  in  each  subject: 

English  Gennan.  Domestic  science. . 

Physios  Frencdi.  Music  , 

CooUng.  History  Latin  

Commerdal  course  Civlos  Algebra  , 

Agriculture  Chemistry  Geometry  

Manual  training  Botany  Drawing  

Physical  geography    Zoology  Sewing  

Physiology  Education  Normal  , 

Name  other  subjects  


UBBABT. 

Does  the  dty  mahitahi  a  public  library?  

How  far  is  it  from  school?   .Number  of  volumes  

Number  of  volumes  in  high-school  library  distributed  by  departments: 

English  History  Physics  

Botany  Chemistry  Agriculture  

Sewing.  Cooking  Physical  geography  

Zoology  Lattai  German  

Manual  training  Education  Fiction  

Physiok«y  French  Civics  

Mathematics  Drawing  and  art  Commercial  ,  

Government  reports:  United  States  State  

^umber  encyclopedias  for  high  school  

Total  number  volumes  of  all  kinds  added  last  year  

Number  dollars  expended  last  year  fbr  books  

*This  section  is  opUonaL 

«Wliat  was  the  average  in  all  subjects  of  the  last  year's  graduating  class?  

*What  was  the  average  in  all  subjects  of  the  highest  ranking  student  in  your  last  year's  graduaUng 

dass?  

*Same  for  the  lowest  ranking  student  actuaUy  graduated?  

H>f  those  who  went  to  college,  what  per  cent  stood  in  the  highest  third  of  the  class  (highest  third  meaning 

hig^tiest  numerical  third  after  class  is  ranked  fh>m  best  to  worst)  in  your  school?  

*Do  you  receive  information  from  the  colleges  in  regard  to  the  standing  of  your  graduates?  

*  HAT.ABIBW  OP  TBACHBB8. 

*  This  section  is  optional. 

Please  flU  out  the  following  table,  showing  the  range  of  salaries,  faiduding  hi  the  figures  the  prtnc^ 
but  marking  his  salary  so  that  it  can  be  distinguished  from  the  others. 
*  Number  having— 

aOOto    399   400to    499   BOOto    099   MOto  099  

TOOto    799   800to    899   900to    999  l,000tol,099  

1, 100  to  1, 199  1, 200  to  1, 299  1, 300  to  1, 399  1, 400  to  1, 499.  : 

1,600  to  l,fi99  1,600  to  1,699  1,700  to  1,799  1,800  to  1,899  

1, 900  to  1, 999  2, 000  to  2, 099  2, 100  to  2, 199  2, 200  to  2, 299  

2,300  to  2,399  2, 400  to  2, 499  2, 500  to  2, 509  2^  600  to  2, 699  

2,  ^00  to  2, 799  2, 800  to  2, 899  2, 900  to  2, 999  3, 000  to  3, 009  

3, 100  to  3, 199  3, 200  to  8, 299  8, 800  to  8, 399  3, 400  to  8, 499  

Above  

80790^ 
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8TANDABD8  OF  THK  MOBTH  CINTEAL  ASSOGIATION. 

The  aim  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Ck>Uege8  and  Secondary  Schools  is,  first,  to  bring  aboat  a 
better  acquaintance,  a  keener  sympathy,  and  a  heartier  cooperation  between  the  colleges  and  secondary 
schools  of  this  territory;  secondly,  to  consider  common  educational  problems  and  to  devise  best  ways  and 
means  of  solving  them;  and  thirdly,  to  promote  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  well-being  of  students 
by  urging  proper  sanitary  conditions  of  school  buildings,  adequate  libnry  and  laboratory  fiBtcilitie8,aiMl 
higher  standards  of  scholarsh^  and  of  remuneration  of  teachers.  The  association  is  a  voluntary  organi- 
Eation  consisting  of  representatives  of  both  secondary  schools  and  colleges,  is  devoted  solely  to  the  highest 
welfare  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  territory,  and  bespeaks  ^e  cordial  and  sympathetic  support  of  all 
schoolmen. 

The  following  constitute  the  standards  for  accrediting  secondary  schools  tor  the  present  year: 

1.  Noschool  shall  be  accredited  whkh  does  not  require  lA  units,  as  defined  by  the  assodation,  for 
graduation.  More  than  20  periods  per  week  should  be  discouraged. 

(A  unit  course  of  study  in  a  secondary  school  is  defined  as  a  course  covering  an  acadeniio  year  that  shall 
include  in  the  aggregate  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  lao  sixty-minute  hours  of  dassroom  work,  two  hours 
of  manual  training  or  laboratory  work  being  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  classroom  work.) 

2.  The  minimum  scholastic  attainment  of  all  secondary  school  teachers  of  academic  subjects  shall  be 
equivalent  to  graduation  from  a  college  belonging  to  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools.  It  is  strongly  advised  that  this  attainment  include,  or  be  supplemented  by,  special  study 
of  the  content  and  the  pedagogy  of  the  subject  taught.  Sudi  requirsments  shall  not  be  construed  as  retro- 
active. 

3.  The  number  of  daily  periods  of  dassroom  instruction  given  by  any  teacher  should  not  exceed  five, 
eadi  toextend  over  at  least  40  minutes  in  the  dear.  The  board  of  inspectors  will  reject  all  sdioolahaving 
more  than  six  recitation  periods  per  day  for  any  teadier. 

4.  The  laboratory  and  library  facilities  shall  be  adequate  to  the  needs  of  histructioa  in  the  suliieotB 
taught,  as  outlined  by  the  assodatkm. 

5.  The  locatkm  and  construction  of  the  bufldings,  the  lighting,  heathig,  and  ventilatkm  of  the  rooms, 
the  nature  of  the  lavatories,  corridors,  dosets,  water  supply,  school  furniture,  apparatus,  and  methods 
of  deaning shall  be  such  as  to  insure  hygienic  conditions  for  both  pupils  and  teadiers. 

6.  The  effidency  of  instructkm,  the  acquired  habits  of  thought  and  study,  the  general  intellectual  tod 
moral  tone  of  a  school  are  paramount  f^K^tors,  and  therefore  only  schools  which  rank  well  in  these  partioo- 
lars,as  evidenced  by  rigid,  thoroughgoing,  sympathetic  inspectkm,  shall  be  considered  eligible  for  the  list. 

7.  The  assodatkm  will  dedine  to  consider  any  school  whose  teaching  force  consists  of  fewer  than  four 
teadiers  of  academic  subjects,  exclusive  of  the  superintendent.  The  assodation  recommends  the  intro- 
duction of  the  so-called  vocational  subjects,  such  as  agrfeulture,  manual  training,  househdd  arts,  tod 
commercial  subjects,  into  schools  v^ere  local  conditions  render  such  introductioQ  ftesible,  but  the  in- 
spectors will  hdd  that  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified  teachers  must  be  added  to  provide  adequately  for 
such  instruction. 

8.  No  school  shall  be  considered  unless  the  regular  annual  blank  furnished  for  the  purpose  shall  have 
been  filled  out  and  placed  on  file  with  the  hispector.  In  case  of  sdiods  having  13  or  more  teadiers  a  com- 
plete report  on  teadiers  once  in  three  years  will  be  sufficient;  but  full  data  relative  to  dianges  should  be 
presented  annually. 

9.  All  schools  whose  records  show  an  excessive  number  of  pupils  per  teadier,  as  based  on  average  number 
bdonging,  even  though  they  may  tedinically  meet  all  other  requirements,  are  rejected.  The  assodatkm 
recognizes  30  as  maximum. 

10.  The  time  for  whidi  schools  are  accredited  shall  be  limited  to  one  year,  dating  from  the  time  of  the 
adoptfon  of  the  list  by  the  association. 

11.  The  agent  of  eommunication  between  the  accredited  sdiods  and  the  secretary  of  the  commission 
for  the  purpose  of  distributhig,  collecting,  and  filing  the  annual  reports  of  such  schools  and  for  sudi  other 
purposes  as  the  association  may  direct,  is  as  follows:  (a)  In  States  having  sudi  an  official,  the  inspector 
of  schools  appointed  by  the  State  university.  (5)  In  other  States  the  inspector  of  schools  appointed  by 
State  authority,  or,  if  there  be  no  such  official,  such  person  or  persons  as  the  secretary  of  the  commission 
may  jsdect. 

The  assodatkm  is  very  conservative,  believing  that  such  action  will  eventually  work  to  the  highest 
interests  of  the  schools  and  the  assodatkm.  It  aims  to  accredit  only  those  schools  whfehpoesess  organin- 
tkm,  teaching  force,  standards  of  schdarsh^,  equ^ment,  esprit  de  corps,  etc.,  of  such  character  as  will 
unhesitatingly  commend  them  to  any  educator,  college,  or  university  in  the  north  central  territory.  Wher- 
ever there  is  reasonable  doubt  concembig  the  standing  of  a  sdiod,  the  association  wiU  accept  that  doubt 
as  ground  sufficient  to  justify  rejection. 

The  method  used  in  making  the  analysis  of  these  reports  has,  in  a 
laxge  measure,  been  taken  over  from  a  similar  study  made  by  Jessup 
and  Oo£Einan  last  year.  Jessup  and  Ooffman  analyzed  their  material 
on  the  basis  of  State  and  population,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
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latter.  In  both-reports  schools  are  grouped  according  to  the  States 
and  also  according  to  the  size  of  the  city  in  which  they  are  located. 
The  cities  are  divided  into  seven  classes,  those  with  populations  of 
2,600  and  under,  those  with  populations  from  2,501  to  5,000,  from 
5,001  to  7,500,  from  7,501  to  10,000,  from  10,001  to  15,000,  from 
15,001  to  50,000,  and  those  with  populations  above  50,000.  In 
addition  to  the  classification  adopted  by  Jessup  and  Coffman  this 
report  presents  a  classification  of  schools  according  to  enrollment 
in  some  of  the  tables,  since  it  seemed  that  enrollment  would  furnish 
a  more  significant  basis  of  analysis  for  certain  items.  *The  schools 
are  divided  into  ^  groups:  Those  with  100  students  or  less,  those 
with  from  101  to  200  students,  from  201  to  300,  from  301  to  500, 
from  501  to  1,000,  and  those  with  more  than  1,000  students. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  present  a  body  of  material  to  those 
interested  in  secondary  education  which  will  enable  them  to  get 
some  idea  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  work  now  being  done  by  a 
selected  group  of  secondary  schools  in  the  Middle  West.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  information  here  set  forth  will  be  of  practical  value  to  those 
in  control  of  the  high  schools  in  the  territory  covered  by  this  report. 
One  of  the  chief  values  of  the  presentation  of  these  facts  in  the  form 
of  tables  is  that  it  makes  it  possible  for  school  authorities  to  compare 
the  organization,  material  equipment,  coiu^e  of  study,  etc.,  of  their 
own  schools  with  a  group  of  selected  schools.  If,  for  instance,  the 
principal  of  a  high  school  finds  out  by  reference  to  these  tables  that 
his  high  school  does  not  have  as  good  material  equipment  as  the 
majority  of  the  high  schools  of  the  same  size,  he  has  a  strong  argu- 
ment to  put  before  the  school  board  in  recommending  appropria- 
tions for  material  equipment. 

For  purposes  of  ready  reference  medians  have  been  worked  out 
in  many  cases.  In  a  series  of  variants  the  median  is  the  middle  one. 
For  example,  suppose  we  have  15  schools  reporting  on  some  particular 
item.  The  schools  are  ranked  from  lowest  to  highest.  The  median 
is  the  eighth  school,  coimting  from  either  the  top  or  the  bottom  of 
the  series.  Thus  the  median  is  a  measure  of  central  tendency  lying  % 
midway  between  the  two  extremes.  Now,  if  it  should  be  found  by 
the  principal  of  a  school  that  the  value  of  the  material  equipment 
of  lus  school  is  much  below  the  median,  he  should  at  least  give  the 
matter  his  attention.  In  this  way  the  standards  of  the  schools  will 
gradually  be  raised. 

At  the  time  that  the  information  summarized  in  this  report  was 
collected  from  the  schools  additional  information  was  collected  from 
individual  teachers  regarding  their  training  and  work.  This  body  of 
material  is  so  bulky  tiiat  it  will  require  more  time  to  complete  a  report 
in  regard  to  teachers.   The  gaieral  facts  regarding  teachers  are  pre- 
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sented  in  the  summary  form  in  which  this  matter  was  called  for  in 
the  principalis  report. 

Table  I. — Population  of  eUia— School  enrollment. 
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LOCATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Table  I  is  a  somewhat  general  table  giving  the  size  and  location  of 
the  1,000  high  schools  sending  in  the  reports  upon  which  this  investi- 
gation is  based.  Beginning  at  the  top  of  the  table,  we  read  that  8  of 
•  the  Colorado  schools  are  situated  in  cities  with  a  population  of 
2,500  or  less,  11  in  cities  with  populations  ranging  from  2,501  to 
5,000,  etc*,  and  that,  in  all,  Colorado  is  represented  by  36  schools. 
Reading  further,  we  see  that  of  these  36  schools  4  have  enrollments 
between  1  and  100,  12  between  101  and  200,  and  so  on. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  15  States  are  represented,  and  the  number  of 
schools  in  the  several  States  ranges  from  16  in  Montana  to  158  in 
Ohio.  In  a  general  way  the  nimiber  of  schools  varies  with  the  popu- 
lation and  age  of  the  State.  For  the  entire  association  the  largest 
number  of  schools  is  found  in  cities  of  the  second  size.  This  also 
holds  for  most  of  the  States,  but  it  does  not  hold  for  Kansas,  Minne- 
sota, Nebraska,  and  North  Dakota,  in  which  States  the  city  with  a 
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population  of  2,500  or  less  is  most  frequent,  nor  for  Missouri,  where  the 
city  of  the  third  size  predominates. 

As  regards  enrollment,  38&  out  of  a  total  of  977  have  enrollments 
varying  from  101  to  200,  and  this  size  of  school  is  also  most  frequent 
in  every  one  of  the  States.  This  does  not  mean  that  schools  of  this 
size  are  most  frequent  in  the  north  central  territory,  but  merely  in  the 
association,  for  a  great  many  of  the  smaller  schools  are  imable  or 
unwilling  to  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  membership  in 
the  association.  It  is  the  exceptioAal  school  having  an  enrollment  of 
100  or  less  that  becomes  a  member  of  the  association. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  totals  when  the  schools  are  arranged 
with  reference  to  population  and  when  they  are  arranged  on  the  basis  . 
of  enrollment  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  of  the  1,000  schools  reporting, 
only  977  reported  enroUment,  while  the  population  could  be  obtained 
in  every  case  by  consulting  the  United  States  census  reports. 

Tabls  II. 
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Total  enroUmcot 
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Table  II — Continued. 


Total  enrollment. 
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1 

1,451-1^  

1^-1^  

1^1-1^  

1^-1,700  

1,701-1^  

1^-1,900  

2400-2^  

2,701-2,800  

Total  number  of  schools. . 
Median  

51 
9,452 
148 

28 
3,808 
106 

154 

53,046 
236 

18 
4,375 
192 

18 
3,313 
166 

89 
25,967 
188 

918 
288,698 
200 

ENROLLMENT. 

In  Table  II  the  distribution  of  schools  according  to  enrollment  is 
shown  more  in  detail.  The  table  should  be  read  as  follows:  In  cities 
having  a  population  of  2^500  or  less  there  are  2  schools  out  of  the  195 
represented  with  an  enrollment  of  50  or  less,  13  with  enrollments 
ranging  from  51  to  75,  etc. ;  in  cities  of  the  second  size  no  school  of  the 
229  sending  in  reports  has  an  enrollment  of  50  or  less,  5  have  enroll- 
ments falling  between  51  and  75,  etc.  For  the  States  the  table  is 
read  in  the  same  way. 

A  glance  at  the  table  shows  that  there  is  some  relation  between  the 
size  of  the  school  and  the  size  of  the  city  in  which  the  school  is  located. 
The  median  enrollment  ranges  from  126  for  schools  situated  in  cities 
of  less  than  2,500  population  to  742  in  cities  having  populations  of 
over  50,000;  but  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  very  clearly  brought  out  in 
the  table,  that,  while  the  large  schools  are,  with  hardly  an  exception, 
found  in  the  large  cities,  the  small  schools  are  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  small  cities.  The  range  of  variation  in  size  of  schools  increases 
with  the  size  of  the  cities.  This  is  plainly  shown  by  the  quartile  devi- 
ation which  increases  steadily  from  26i  for  schoob  in  towns  of  less 
than  2,500  population  to  427  for  the  schools  located  in  towns  of  the 
largest  size.  The  quartile  deviation  is  a  measure  of  the  variation  in  a 
series  of  items.  The  term  quartile  is  used  to  refer  to  the  points  in  the 
series,  which  divide  the  series  into  quarters.  There  are  therefore  three 
quartiles — first,  second,  and  third;  but  the  second  is  the  median, 
since  it  is  the  division  point  of  the  second  and  third  quarters,  which 
is  at  the  middle  point  of  the  series.  The  quartile  deviation  is  one-half 
the  difference  between  the  first  and  third  quartiles.  The  matter  will 
be  better  imderstood  by  reference  to  the  table.  For  example,  take 
the  group  of  schools  located  in  cities  of  2,500  inhabitants  and  under. 
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There  are  195  schools  in  the  group.  By  a  process  of  division  the  first 
quartile  is  found  to  be  the  forty-ninth  school;  the  second  quartile,  or 
median,  the  ninety-eighth  school;  and  the  third  quartile,  the  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-seventh  school,  when  the  schools  are  ranked  from 
lowest  to  highest  according  to  enrollment.  By  coimting  down  from 
the  top  of  the  column  we  find  that  the  forty-ninth  school  is  the 
second  school  of  the  49  schools  having  enrollments  from  101  to  125. 
By  computation  the  enroUment  of  the  school  is  found  to  be  101. 
Following  the  same  method  the  median  enrollment  is  foimd  to  be 
126  and  the  third  quartile  154.  Subtracting  101  from  154  gives  a  dif- 
ference of  53,  and  one-half  of  53  is  26 J,  which  is  the  quartile  deviation 
for  the  group  of  schools  in  question. 

This  relation  between  the  range  of  school  enrollments  and  the  size 
of  cities  is  shown  graphically  in  Figure  1 .    The  limits  of  each  of  the 


Under  2^ 

2,501-5,000 

1 

5,001-7,500 

s 

1 

7,501-10,000 

10,001-16,000 

o 

15,001-50,000 

Above  50,000 

§  i  i  I  i 


§  i  § 


Enbollment  of  School. 

Fio.  1.— First  and  third  qnartiles  and  median  enrollment.— The  limits  of  each  line  represent  the  first 
and  third  qoartiles  for  its  particular  group  of  cities.  The  central  point  represents  the  median 
enrollment. 

horizontal  lines  represent  the  first  and  third  quartiles,  and  the  point 
near  the  middle  of  the  line  the  median  of  each  group  of  schools  when 
grouped  according  to  the  size  of  city  in  which  they  are  located.  In 
other  words,  each  line  represents  the  range  of  the  middle  50  per  cent 
of  the  schools  situated  in  each  size  of  city. 

The  great  range  in  size  of  schools  in  large  cities  is  doubtless  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  range  of  conditions  is  greater  than  in  the  smaller 
cities.  The  large  city  with  its  large  population  is  divided  into  many 
diflferent  social  groups  on  the  basis  of  nationaUty,  varied  religions, 
industrial  and  commercial  interests,  etc.  Each  group  has  its  peculiar 
needs  which  must  be  met  by  schools  of  different  sorts.  The  large  city, 
therefore,  maintains  aU  sorts  and  kinds  of  schools  because  its  needs 
are  of  all  sorts  and  of  all  kinds.  Because  of  concentration  of  popu- 
lation and  resources  a  great  many  special  and  private  schools  are  main- 
tained in  addition  to  the  usually  large  public  high  schodlau  t 
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We  also  notice  a  rather  large  variation  in  the  size  of  schools  from 
State  to  State.  The  median  enrollment  for  the  several  States  ranges 
from  106  in  North  Dakota  to  243  in  Indiana.  It  seems  that  the  large 
enrollments  are  fomid  in  the  older  and  more  densely. populated 
States,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Iowa,  and  the  smaller 
enrollments  in  the  newer  States  and  where  the  population  is  more 
scattered,  North  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  South  Dakota. 

In  most  cases  the  results  obtained  here  are  in  agreement  with  the 
findings  of  Coffman  and  Jessup  in  their  investigation  based  upon  these 
same  reports  for  the  year  1912-13,  except  that  the  median  enrollment 
as  foimd  by  them  is  with  few  exceptions  slightly  less  than  that  shown 
in  Table  H. 

Tablb  III. 


nUnoiB. 

In- 
diana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Michi- 
gan. 

Min- 
nesota. 

Mis- 
souri. 

Mon- 
tana. 

Number  of  atadents  In  fourth  year  

6^1 

2,492 

2,399 

2,924 

3,260 

2,885 

1,633 

330 

6,406 

2,864 

2,844 

3,429 

4,170 

3,690 

2,205 

410 

0,609 

3,996 

3,726 

4,978 

5,530 

4,856 

3,296 

567 

13,810 

5,116 

4,998 

7,142 

7,904 

7,428 

5,568 

860 

36,368 

14,468 

13,967 

18,473 

20,864 

18,859 

12,702 

2,157 

102 

49 

53 

73 

85 

61 

36 

10 

Par  cent  of  students  in  fourth  year  

15.2 

17.2 

17.2 

15.8 

15.6 

15.3 

12.8 

14.8 

Per  cent  In  thfad  year  

18.4 

19.8 

20.3 

18.5 

20.0 

19.6 

17.2 

19.1 

27.2 

27.7 

26.7 

27.0 

26.5 

25.7 

26.0 

26.2 

89.2 

35.3 

35.8 

38.7 

37.9 

39.4 

44.0 

39.9 

Nebraska. 


North 
Dakota. 


Ohio. 


Okla- 
homa. 


Sooth 
Dakota. 


Wisoon- 


Total. 


Number  of  students  in  fourth 

year  

Number  in  third  year  

Number  in  seoona  year  

Number  in  first  year  

Total  

Number  of  sdiools  

Per  cent  of  students  in  fourth 

year  

Per  cent  in  third  year  

Per  cent  in  seoona  year  

Per  cent  in  tint  year  


1,384 
1,649 
1,964 
8,084 


584 
674 
929 
1,504 


6,845 
8,272 
10,080 
15,280 


487 
607 
907 
1,262 


450 
540 
765 
1,120 


8,351 
4,120 
5,163 
6,995 


8,031 
43 

17.2 
20.6 
24.4 

37.8 


3,691 
28 

15.8 
18.3 
25.2 
40.7 


41,336 
124 

16.6 
20.0 
26.4 
37.0 


3,263 
14 

15.0 
18.6 
27.7 
38.7 


2,875 
15 

15.6 
18.8 
26.7 
38.9 


19,635 
72 

17.1 
21.0 
26.3 
35.6 


34,365 
41,978 
57,216 
82,030 


215,589 
765 

15.9 
19.5 
26.5 
38.1 


Table  IV. 


Under 
2,500 

2jS0U 
5,000 

5,001- 

7,501- 
10,000 

10,001- 
15,000 

15,001- 
60,000 

50,001 
and 
over. 

Total. 

Number  of  students  in  fourth  year  

3,740 

6,003 

3,800 

3,117 

3,667 

5,880 

8,158 

34,365 

4,383 

6,945 

4,683 

4,040 

4,605 

7,404 

9,918 

41,978 

5,538 

8,648 

6,028 

5,413 

6,320 

10,029 

15.241 

57,216 

7,420 

12,238 

8,548 

7,763 

8,960 

14,332 

22,780 

82,030 

21,081 

33,834 

23,059 

30,321 

23,552 

37,645 

56,097 

215,589 

165 

200 

105 

74 

69 

74 

78 

765 

17.8 

17.7 

16.5 

15.4 

15.5 

15.6 

14.5 

15.9 

20.8 

20.6 

20.3 

19.9 

19.5 

19.6 

17.7 

19.5 

26.2 

25.6 

26.3 

36.6 

26.9 

26.7 

27.2 

26.5 

35.2 

36.1 

37.0 

38.1 

38.1 

38.1 

40.6 

38.1 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS  IN  THB  FOUB  TBAB8. 

One  of  the  great  problems  confronting  secondary  education  is  that 
of  keeping  students  in  the  high  school  after  they  have  enrolled 
for  the  freshman  year.  One  of  the  measures  of  the  inefficiency  of  a 
school  is  found  in  its  inability  to  keep  its  students  in  school  long 
enough  for  them  to  complete  a  well-rounded  curriculimi,  even  if  this 
is  only  a  two-year  course.  The  extent  to  which  a  school  holds  its 
students  tells  in  some  degree  the  extent  to  which  that  school  is  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  its  students  and  of  the  community  in  which  it  is 
situated. 

Concerning  the  distribution  of  students  in  the  four  years  of  the 
high  school  we  have  reports  from  765  schools.  Tables  III  and  IV 
are  based  upon  these  reports,  the  one  showing  the  variation  in  the 
distribution  of  students  from  State  to  State,  and  the  other  from  city 
to  city.  Each  table  is  composed  of  two  parts,  the  upper  half  giving 
the  exact  nimibers  of  students  found  in  each  of  the  four  years  in  the 
various  States  and  groups  of  cities  and  the  lower  half  the  percentages. 
Thus  the  first  coliunn  of  Table  III  would  be  read  in  this  way:  Of  the 
35,268  students  in  the  102  schools  reporting  from  Illinois,  5,351,  or 
15.2  per  cent,  are  in  the  fourth  year;  6,498,  or  18.4  per  cent,  in  the 
third  year;  9,609,  or  27.2  per  cent,  in  the  second  year;  and  13,810,  or 
39.2  per  cent,  in  the  first  year.    Table  IV  is  read  in  the  same  way. 

From  an  examination  of  the  tables  it  is  not  diflScult  to  see  in  what 
year  there  is  the  greatest  number  of  students.  The  number  in  the 
first  year  ranges  from  35.3  per  cent  in  Indiana  to  44  per  cent  in 
Missouri,  and  in  the  fourth  year  from  12.8  per  cent  in  Missouri  to  17.2 
per  cent  in  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska.  Thus  it  is  seen  that, 
while  there  is  in  every  case  a  very  large  preponderance  of  students 
in  the  first  year,  the  schools  in  some  States  hold  their  students  con- 
siderably better  on  the  average  than  those  in  other  States.  This 
variation  probably  has  some  relation  to  variations  in  population 
and  enrollment.  But  that  population  is  not  the  only  factor  to  be 
considered  is  brought  out  by  the  fact  that  the  variation  is  greater 
from  State  to  State  than  from  cities  of  one  size  to  cities  of  another 
size.  The  same  may  also  be  said  of  enrollment,  since  the  median- 
sized  school  in  Indiana  is  larger  than  in  any  other  State.  Yet  In- 
diana surpasses  all  the  other  States  in  the  ability  to  hold  students. 
The  factors  which  operate  in  holding  a  student  in  school  or  in  causing 
him  to  drop  out  are  undoubtedly  many  and  complex. 

This  same  variation  is  shown  in  the  groups  of  cities,  although  not 
so  markedly  as  in  the  case  of  the  States.  There  seems  to  be  a  greater 
tendency,  however,  for  students  to  leave  school  in  the  large  cities 
than  in  the  small  cities,  since  the  percentage  of  students  in  the  fourth 
year  decreases  more  or  less  gradually  from  17.8  per  cent  in  cities 
having  a  population  of  2,500  or  less  to  14.5  per  cent  in  cities  of  over 
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Fio.  2.— Distribution  of  students  In  the  four  high-school  years  in  MontanaDii|g9$^i»Vn^i@t€)mi3lio 
entire  North  Central  Association.  ^  ^ 
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Fio.  3.— Distribution  of  students  in  the  four  high-school  3re&rs  in  dilferent  groups  of  cities. 
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50,000  population,  and  the  percentage  in  the  first  year  increases  from 
35.2  per  cent  to  40.6  per  cent.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  large  cities  there  are  more  temptations  of  economic,  social,  or 
antisocial  character  to  draw  the  interests  of  the  student  from  the 
school. 

Table  V. 


United 
States, 
1912. 


North-Cen- 
tral Asso- 
ciation, 
1913-14. 


Per  cent  of  students  in  fourth  year 

Per  cent  In  third  year  

Per  cent  in  second  year  

Per  cent  in  first  year  

Total  


13.45 
IS.  50 
27.05 
41.00 


15.00 
10.50 
28.50 
38.10 


100.00 


100.00 


In  figures  2  and  3  an  attempt  is  made  to  bring  out  this  variaion. 
The  four  curves  in  figure  2  represent  the  two  extreme  States  in  this 
matter  of  distribution  of  students — ^Missouri  and  Indiana — a  median 
State — Illinois — and  the  association  as  a  whole.  In  figure  3  the  fom: 
curves  represent  the  two  extreme  groups  of  cities  and  two  intermediate 
groups.  The  bar  diagrams  in  figure  4  bring  out  the  distribution  of 
students  in  the  four  years  for  the  entire  association.  It  can  readily 
be  seen  from  this  figure  that  there  is  not  only  absolutely  more  drop- 
ping out  of  school  between  the  first  and  second  years  than  between 
any  other  two  years,  but  that  there  is  proportionately  more. 

 82,030  

In  first  year  mmmmmmmmmm^mmm^mmmmti^^mmmmmmm^mmmmam 


In  second  year 


67,216 


In  third  year  • 


41,978 


In  fourth  year  -  • 


34,365 


Fio.  4.— Number  of  students  in  different  high-school  years  (in  entire  association). 

It  is  interesting  to  make  a  comparison  between  the  schools  of 
the  North  Central  Association  and  the  schools  of  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  in  this  matter  of  distribution  of  the  students  in  the  four 
years.  Table  V  gives  us  such  a  comparison.  The  percentages  for 
the  United  States  were  taken  from  page  7  of  the  second  volume  of 
the  United  States  Commissioner's  Report  for  1913  and  are  based 
upon  the  estimated  distribution  of  the  enrollment  for  1912.  The 
figures  slightly  favor  the  schools  of  the  association.  If  the  figures 
are  correct,  the  diflference  in  favor  of  the  association  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  these  schools  are  a  selected  group,  having  better 
equipment,  teachers,  etc.,  than  the  average  school  and  located  in  a 
section  of  the  coimtry  in  which  much  attention  is  being  given  to 
secondary  education. 
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Tablb  VI. 


First 
year. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

Fourth 
year. 

TotaL 

Number  of  students  who  dropped  out  of  school  

Percentage  of  students  who  dropped  out  of  school . . . 

4,431 
48.4 

2,860 
31.3 

1,G24 
17.6 

248 

2.7 

9,172 
100 

A  matter  somewhat  related  to  that  just  discussed  is  found  in  Table 
VI.  A  special  inquiry  was  made  regarding  the  number  of  students 
who  had  dropped  out  of  school  from  the  class  graduating  in  1913. 
The  class  in  question  was  the  freshman  class  in  1909-10,  the  sopho- 
more class  in  1910-11,  the  junior  class  in  1911-12,  and  the  senior 
class  in  1912-13.  Reports  were  received  from  271  schools.  An 
analysis  of  these  271  reports  has  given  us  Table  VI.  The  table  is 
read  thus:  Of  the  9,172  students  dropping  out  of  school  who  belonged 
to  the  freshman  class  of  1908-9,  4,431,  or  48.4  per  cent,  dropped  out 
during  the  jfirst  or  freshman  year;  2,869,  or  31.3  per  cent,  during  the 
second  or  sophomore  year;  1,624,  or  17.6  per  cent,  during  the  third  or 
junior  year;  and  only  248,  or  2.7  per  cent,  dmring  the  fourth  or  senior 
year. 

This  table  clearly  shows  that  the  chances  that  a  student  will  drop 
out  of  school  before  graduation  rapidly  grow  less  the  longer  he  remains 
in  school.  Very  nearly  80  per  cent  of  those  who  leave  school  before 
graduation  drop  out  before  the  junior  year,  while  only  2.7  per  cent 
drop  out  during  the  senior  year. 

48.4  per  cent. 

During  first  year  -  -  -  •  ■■■■■■^■■■^^^^■■^^■■■■^■^■■■■■^^■■■^HH 

31.3  per  cent. 

During  second  year  -  -  -  HHHHHHI^HHIHH^^HHHHHHHi 

17.6  per  cent. 

During  third  year  -  -  -  ■^^■■■■■■■■^■H 

7.7  per  cent. 

During  fourth  year  -  -  - 

Fio.  5.— Percentage  of  students  dropping  out  of  school  in  different  high-school  years. 

In  figure  5  the  relation  of  one  high-school  year  to  another  in  this 
respect  is  very  clearly  shown  by  the  use  of  bar  diagrams. 

Table  VII. 


Number  of  students  per  class. 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Michi- 
gan. 

Minne- 
sota. 

Missouri. 

1-10  

849 

445 

250 

496 

612 

459 

416 

2,435 

1,536 

1,044 

1,426 

1,836 

1,446 

036 

3,313 

1,395 

1,239 

1,756 

1,898 

1,650 

1,333 

31-40  

870 

73 

78 

234 

222 

206 

246 

03 

6 

3 

43 

25 

42 

62 

Total  :  

7,660 

3,453 

2,614 

3,955 

4,593 

3,803 

2,993 

Median  

21.5 

ia5 

20 

26 

19 

20 

21 

115 

51 

48 

73 

81 

58 

41 

Per  cent  of  classes  having— 

11.2 

12.0 

9.5 

12.6 

13.3 

12.1 

13.9 

11-20  

32.2 

44.5 

4ao 

86.0 

4ao 

38.0 

31.3 

21-30  

43.8 

4a4 

47.4 

44.4 

41.4 

43.4 

44.5 

31-40   

11.5 

2.1 

ao 

5.0 

4.8 

5.4 

8.2 

41-50   

1.3 

.1 

1.1 

.5 

1.1 
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Table  VII — Continued. 


North 
Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Okla- 
homa. 

South 
Dakota. 

Wiscon- 
sin. 

Total. 

232 

• 

227 

471 

105 

73 

388 

5,023 

615 

486 

2,571 

238 

280 

1,384 

16,233 

687 

255 

4,467 

228 

269 

1,683 

20,163 

59 

21 

453 

59 

22 

176 

2,718 

0 

9 

36 

13 

3 

21 

356 

Total  

1,503 

998 

7,998 

643 

637 

3,651 

44,493 

Medlaii 

19 

l5.6 

22 

19 

20 

44 

27 

126 

13 

14 

65 

756 

Per  cent  of  classes  having— 

14.6 

22.7 

5.9 

16.3 

11.5 

10.6 

n.3 

11-20  

38.6 

48.8 

32L1 

37.0 

44.0 

87.9 

30.5 

21-30  

43.1 

25.5 

55.8 

35.5 

40.7 

46.1 

45.3 

31-40  

3.7 

2.1 

5.7 

9.2 

3.5 

4.8 

6.1 

41-«)  

.0 

.9 

.5 

2.0 

.3 

.6 

0-100 

101-200 

201-300 

KM  1  nnn 

Owl— 1  flMJ 

1,001  and 
over. 

Total. 

831 

1,873 

774 

920 

335 

290 

5,023 

950 

4,795 

3,000 

3,602 

2,147 

1,739 

16,233 

21-30  

306 

3,200 

3,112 

4,957 

3,319 

5,269 

20,163 

31-40  

39 

491 

324 

523 

354 

987 

2,718 

41^  

9 

36 

46 

74 

61 

130 

356 

Total  

2,135 

10,395 

7,256 

10,076 

6,216 

8,415 

44,493 

Xf  aH  inn 

12  5 

17 

19  5 

21 

99 

OA 

20 

Number  of  schools  

78 

306 

146 

139 

51 

37 

756 

Per  cent  of  classes  having— 

1-10  students  

38.9 

18.0 

10.7 

9.2 

5.4 

3.5 

44.5 

46.1 

41.4 

35.7 

34.6 

2a7 

21-30  

14.4 

30.7 

42.8 

49.2 

53.4 

62.5 

31-40  

1.8 

4.8 

4.5 

5.2 

5.7 

11.7 

41-^  

.4 

.4 

.6 

.7 

1.0 

1.6 

SIZE  OF  CLASSES. 

The  size  of  a  class  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  efficiency  of 
instruction.  The  association,  considering  classes  of  over  30  too  large 
to  secure  the  maximum  of  efficiency,  discourages  the  maintenance  of 
classes  of  this  size. 

Table  VII  represents  the  analysis  of  756  reports  concerning  the  size 
of  classes.  This  table  is  composed  of  two  parts,  the  one  showing  the 
relation  of  location  in  the  different  States,  the  other  the  relation  of 
enrollment  in  the  school?  to  the  size  of  classes.  And  again  each  of 
these  parts  is  divided  into  two  divisions,  the  upper  giving  the  actual 
number  of  cases  and  the  lower  the  percentages.  The  table  should  be 
read  thus:  Of  the  7,560  classes  in  the  115  schools  in  Illinois  reporting 
on  this  item,  849,  or  11.2  per  cent,  have  from  1  to  10  students;  2,435, 
or  32.2  per  cent,  have  from  11  to  20;  3,313,  or  43.8  per  cent,  have 
from  21  to  30,  etc.,  and  the  median  size  of  class  for  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois is  21  ^  students. 

For  the  entire  association  it  is  seen  that  the  median  is  20  students 
,  per  class  and  that  the  largest  percentage  of  classes,  45.3  p^  cent,  is 
found  in  classes  of  the  third  size,  those  having  from  21  to  30  students. 
As  to  median  the  States  range  from  15^  in  North  Dakota  to  26  in 
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Kansas.  The  largest  percentage  of  classes  is  found  in  classes  of  the 
third  size,  except  in  the  States  of  Indiana,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma, 
and  South  Dakota,  in  which  States  the  greatest  number  of  classes  is 
foimd  in  the  second  group,  i.  e.,  thos©  having  from  11  to  20  students. 
The  frequency  of  the  small  classes  having  10  students  or  less  varies 
from  22.7  per  cent  in  North  Dakota  to  5.9  per  cent  in  Ohio,  while  the 
percentage  of  classes  of  more  than  30  students  varies  from  2.2  per 
cent  in  Indiana  to  12.8  per  cent  in  Illinois. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  the  size  of  class  is  by  no  means 
standardized  and  that  there  is  a  great  variation  from  State  to  State. 
This  variation  is  probably  due  in  many  cases  to  the  presence  or 
absence  of  large  high  schools  within  the  State,  but  that  large  high 
schools  do  not  always  necessitate  large  classes  is  proved  by  the  case 
of  Indiana,  where  we  find  the  smallest  percentage  of  large  classes 
combined  with  the  largest  median  enrollment.  Another  important 
factor  which  probably  operates  in  a  good  many  cases  is  the  rapid 
increase  in  enroUment  from  year  to  year,  with  the  result  that  the 
facilities  for  instruction  lag  a  year  or  two  behind  the  actual  needs  of 
the  school. 

A  further  examination  of  the  table  shows  that  there  is  a  positive 
correlation  between  enrollment  and  size  of  classes.  The  median 
increases  steadily  from  12^  in  schools  having  an  enrollment  of  100  or 
less  to  24,  nearly  double,  in  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  1,001  or 
larger;  the  percentage  of  small  classes  of  from  1  to  10  students 
decreases  from  38.9  per  cent  in  the  smallest  schools  to  3.5  per  cent  in 
the  largest  schools;  and  the  percentage  of  classes  with  over  30  stu- 
dents increases  from  2.2  per  cent  in  the  smallest  schools  to  13.3  per 
cent  in  the  largest.  It  is  a  notable  fact  in  this  connection  that  while 
in  the  majority  of  features  the  large  schools  show  a  greater  tendency 
to  vary  among  themselves  than  the  small  schools,  the  exact  opposite 
is  true  here.  The  largest  percentage  of  classes  foimd  in  any  one 
group  anywhere  in  the  table  is  62.5  per  cent,  which  is  the  percentage 
of  classes  of  21  to  30  students  in  schools  having  an  enrollment  of 
1,001  and  over. 

This  relation  between  size  of  classes  and  enrollment  is  shown  graph- 
ically in  figures  6  and  7.  In  figure  6  the  bar  diagrams  represent  the 
median  size  of  class  for  the  schools  grouped  according  to  enrollment. 
The  four  curves  in  figure  7  are  based  upon  the  percentage  tables 
showing  the  relation  between  size  of  class  and  enrollment. 

This  great  variation  in  size  of  classes  presents  a  rather  serious 
problem  to  secondary  education.  If  the  work  done  in  a  large  class 
is  as  efficient  as  that  done  in  a  small  class,  then  there  are  many 
teachers  in  many  schools  who  are  not  using  their  energy  or  the 
finances  of  the  public  school  to  the  best  advantage.   If,  on  the  other 
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hand,  as  is  probably  much  nearer  the  truth,  the  individual  students 
in  the  large  classes  are  not  so  efficiently  taught  as  they  would  be  if 
the  classes  were  smaller,  the  definition  of  the  unit  of  the  North 
Central  Association  should  be  restated  or  the  size  of  classes  stand- 
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FlO.  6.— Median  number  of  students  per  class  in  schools  baring  different  enrollments. 

ardized  to  a  greater  extent  than  we  find  them  at  present.  It  is  true, 
of  course,  that  the  size  of  class  that  can  be  taught  most  efficiently 
varies  with  the  subject  and  with  the  teacher,  but  hardly  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  found  to  be  varying  in  the  association. 

Table  VIII. 


8tad«Dts  per  teacber. 

1  Iowa. 

Kansas.  • 

Minnesota. 

Missouri. 

Nebraska. 

North  Dakota.  | 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma. 

South  Dakota. 

Wisconsin.  1 

TotaL  1 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 
0 
0 
0 

3 
3 
3 
4 

3 
0 
0 

1 
0 

1 
0 

5  

3 

1 

8 

0 

3 

0 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

14 

7  

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

8 

8  

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

11 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

11 

10  

4 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

13 

5 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

6 

2 

0 

1 

17 

4 

3 

0 

1 

3 

4 

i 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

1 

21 

1 

3 

•l 

3 

3 

4 

4 

i 

1 

3 

0 

1 

3 

23 

14  

6 

8 

3 

1 

0 

4 

3 

0 

1 

4 

2 

3 

4 

32 

7 

5 

3 

3 

3 

5 

0 

3 

2 

1 

0 

8 

5 

38 

6 

3 

6 

4 

3 

8 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

3 

8 

48 

17  

6 

3 

6 

3 

6 

11 

0 

1 

2 

5 

1 

1 

8 

52 

18  

11 

9 

8 

8 

14 

3 

3 

3 

1 

4 

1 

1 

8 

74 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

4 

4 

6 

1 

10 

1 

3 

10 

73 

30  

15 

8 

7 

8 

10 

3 

5 

8 

2 

10 

2 

1 

8 

84 

13 

13 

7 

8 

9 

3 

3 

4 

1 

13 

0 

0 

5 

76 

23  

13 

8 

4 

5 

4 

1 

4 

7 

9 

1 

0 

5 

55 

4 

3 

4 

8 

10 

5 

6 

I 

8 

2 

1 

5 

59 

11 

3 

3 

5 

4 

4 

1 

12 

0 

1 

5 

48 

26  

8 

3 

3 

1 

5 

1 

2 

2 

9 

1 

0 

5 

36 

26  

4 

0 

1 

3 

3 

3 

0 

16 

1 

0 

3 

31 

3 

0 

0 

4 

3 

1 

3 

1 

13 

2 

0 

3 

30 

5 

0 

0 

1 

3 

3 

3 

2 

6 

3 

1 

1 

24 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

8 

1 

12 

8 
1 

1 

1 

3 
0 
1 
0 
0 

1 

1 
1 

0 
0 
1 

1 

4 

1 
2 
1 
8 

13 
3. 
4 
1 
8 
1 

Median  

145 
30 

63 
10 

64 

19 

75 
30 

08 
20 

71 
17 

51 
30 

51 
20 

28 
12 

154 
23 

18 
31 

18 
16 

88 
19 

925 
20 

80790*— 15  4 
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EKKOLMENTS :  1-100 


NUMBER  STUDENTS  PER  CLASS 

FiQ.  7.— Relation  betwera  sise  of  claaees  and  enroUment. 
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51 


Stadcnts  -pn  teacher. 


§ 

■f 

I 


I 


§ 

f 

I 


I 

I 
§ 

8 


I 


! 

s 


3.. 
8.. 
4.. 
5.. 
6.. 
7.. 
8.. 
9.. 
10. 
11 . 
13. 
13. 
14  . 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
30. 
31. 
23. 
23. 
24. 
35. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
80. 
31. 
33. 
33. 
84. 
63. 


Total. 


1 
1 
8 
8 
4 
5 
3 
8 
7 

10 
7 
11 
30 
17 
18 
31 
16 
11 
9 
7 
3 
3 
3 
3 
8 
1 
1 


.  190 
17 


1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
3 
4 
8 

5 
4 
5 
5 
10 
18 
13 
15 
12 
5 
7 
4 
1 
8 
5 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 


132 
30 


3 
3 
3 
4 

14 
8 
11 
11 
13 
17 
31 
38 
33 
88 
48 
53 
74 
78 
84 
76 
55 
59 
48 
36 
31 


12 
13 
3 
4 
1 
3 
1 

iwT 

20 


3 
1 
3 
8 

18 
5 

10 
5 
6 

11 
6 
8 
5 
7 
5 
0 
0 
4 
4 


97  309 


11 


18 


154 
33 


NUKBBR  OF  STUDENTS  PER  TEACHER. 

An  aspect  of  the  high  school  very  closely  related  to  the  size  of  classes 
and  upon  which  the  size  of  classes  very  largely  depends  is  the  number 
of  students  per  teacher.  If  a  school  is  deficient  in  its  number  of 
teachers,  the  size  of  classes  in  many  cases  will  have  to  be  increased. 
That  the  association  recognizes  the  prime  importance  of  this  factor 
for  efl&ciency  is  shown  by  the  following  statement  found  in  its 
standards: 

All  schools  whose  records  show  an  excessive  number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  as  based 
on  average  number  belonging,  even  though  they  may  technically  meet  all  other 
requirements^  are  rejected.  The  association  recognizes  30  as  a  maximum. 

Let  US  see  if  Uus  standard  requirement  is  met  by  all  the  schools  of 
the  association. 

Table  VIII,  based  upon  the  reports  of  925  schools  representing  13 
States,  shows  just  where  each  school  stands  in  this  matter  of  the 
number  of  students  per  teacher.  The  analysis  of  the  reports  has  been 
made  on  the  three  bases  of  State,  population,  and  enrollment.  The 
table  should  be  read  as  follows:  Of  the  145  schools  reporting  from 
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the  State  of  Illinois,  3  have  a  teacher  for  every  5  students,  3  a  teacher 
for  every  6  students,  3  a  teacher  for  every  7  students,  etc.,  and  the 
median  number  of  students  per  teacher  for  the  entire  State  is  20. 

The  surprising  fact,  which  is  seen  at  once,  is  the  great  variation  from 
school  to  school  in  this  matter.  Two  schools  report  1  teacher  for  every 
2  students,  while  1  reports  only  1  teacher  for  every  62  students;  and 
20,  which  is  the  most  frequent  number  of  students  per  teacher,  is 
but  slightly  more  frequent  than  either  18,  19,  or  21.  We  find  a  con- 
siderable variation  in  the  median  among  the  States,  ranging  from  12 
in  North  Dakota  to  23  in  Ohio.  Of  schools  having  over  30  students 
per  teacher  there  are  12,  of  which  7  are  in  the  State  of  Ohio;  and 
there  are  13  schools  with  just  30  students  per  teacher. 

The  evidence  of  correlation  between  density  of  popidation  and  the 
niunber  of  students  per  teacher  is  not  in  accord  with  the  results 
obtained  by  Coffman  and  Jessup  in  their  investigation  of  a  year  ago. 
They  foimd  that  there  was  no  correlation  between  the  two.  As 
shown  by  the  median  here,  which  increases  with  the  population  or  size 
of  city  from  17  to  23,  there  does  seem  to  be  some  correlation.  How- 
ever, the  correlation  is  evidently  an  indirect  correlation.  It  is  really 
between  enrollment  and  number  of  students  per  teacher,  but,  since 
the  large  schools  are  usually  f  oimd  in  the  large  cities,  there  is  seemingly 
a  correlation  with  density  of  population. 

That  enrollment  is  the  real  factor  influencing  the  number  of 
students  per  teacher  is  very  clearly  shown  by  an  examination  of  that 
portion  of  the  table  in  which  the  grouping  of  schools  is  made  on  the 
basis  of  enrollment.  It  is  seen  that  the  median  increases  from  only 
11  in  the  schools  having  enrollments  of  100  and  less  to  26  in  the 
schools  of  enrollments  of  1,001  and  over.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
between  the  very  smallest  schools  and  the  next  group  larger,  and 
between  the  very  largest  schools  and  the  next  group  smaller,  are 
foimd  the  greatest  differences  between  the  medians,  while  the 
medians  of  the  four  intermediate  groups  of  schools  vary  but  little. 
The  very  small  number  of  students  per  teacher  foimd  in  the  schools 
of  100  students  and  imder  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that,  since  the 
association  sets  foiu:  teachers  as  a  minimnm,  those  small  schods 
which  do  have  a  lai^  number  of  students  per  teacher  are  not  admitted 
to  membership  in  the  association  J[>ecause  they  do  not  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  teachers.  Of  course,  this  is  not  the  sole  cause,  but  simply 
one  of  the  many  factors  operating. 
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The  influence  of  enrollment  upon  number  of  students  per  teacher 
is  brought  out  again  in  figure  8,  the  bar  diagrams  representing  the 
medians  in  Table  VIII. 

Table  IX,  in  which  the  average  nimiber  of  students  per  teacher 
has  been  worked  out,  is  simply  a  view  from  another  angle  of  the 
material  presented  in  Table  VIII. 

.  Above  1,000- 

601-1,000  -  -  - 

301-600   

201-300   

101-200  

U 

1-100  [^HHHI^^^ 

Fio.  8.— If  edJan  number  of  stadents  per  teacher  in  schools  havhig  dUferent  enroUmeiits. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  number  of  students  per 
teacher  presents  a  feature  of  the  school  which  is  far  from  being 
standardized,  and  that  even  the  rather  liberal  requirement  of  one 
teacher  for  every  30  students  is  not  being  lived  up  to  in  at  least  12 
instances.  Of  course,  the  number  of  students  that  can  be  handled 
most  efficiently  by  a  teacher  depends  partly  upon  the  teacher.  One 
teacher  may  be  able  to  teach  30  students  just  as  well  as  another  can 
teach  10,  and  the  small  number  of  students  per  teacher  in  the  small 
schools  may  be  more  than  coimterbalanced  by  the  presence  of  more 
efficient  teachers  in  the  large  schools.  Nevertheless,  it  is  evident 
that  in  many  cases  there  are  either  too  many  or  too  few  teachers. 

In  the  standards  of  the  association  the  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  number  of  students  per  teacher  rather  than  upon  the  number  of 
students  per  class.  It  would  seem  that  this  is  misplaced  emphasis, 
because  Uie  number  of  students  per  teacher  is  significant  only  in  so 
far  as  it  determines  the  number  of  students  per  class.  It  is  in  the 
class  that  the  instruction  is  given.  The  number  of  students  per 
teacher  may  be  very  low,  and  yet  the  number  of  students  in  some 
classes  much  too  high  for  efficient  instruction. 
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Table  IX. 


Undor 
2,500 


2,501- 
5,000 


5,001- 
7,500 


7,501- 
10^000 


10.001- 
15,000 


16.001- 
50,000 


60,001 


TotaL 


Total  number  of  teachers  

Total  enrollment  

Number  of  pupils  per  teacher 


1,637 
28,345 
17.4 


2,115 
40,300 
19.1 


1,349 
25,962 
19.3 


1,228 
23,404 
19.1 


1,187 
24.838 

io.6 


2,492 
52,062 
21.0 


4,034 
94,213 
23.4 


14,042 
288^ 

ko 


Illinois. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Michi- 
gan. 

Minne- 
sota. 

Missoori. 

Number  of  pupils  per  teacher. . . 

2,602 
51,977 
20.8 

1,137 
23,203 
20.4 

969 
19,530 
20.1 

943 
19,700 
20.9 

1,516 
31,243 

io.6 

1,156 
24,411 
21.1 

945 

18,378 
19.5 

Nebras- 
ka. 

North 
Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Okla- 
homa. 

South 
Dakota. 

Wiscon- 
sin. 

TotaL 

Number  of  pupils  per  teacher. . . 

510 
9,452 
18.5 

285 
3,808 
13.7 

2,340 
68,046 

231 
4,375 
19.0 

189 
3,313 
l7.5 

1,319 
25,967 
19.7 

14,042 
288,603 
20.6 

Tablb  X. 


Number  of  teachers. 

Under 
2,500 

5,000 

5,001- 
7,500 

7J501- 
10,000 

10,001- 
16,000 

15.001- 
60,000 

50,001 
and 
over. 

TotaL 

1 

1 

2 

57 

28 

8 

3 

1 

8 

5 

106 

76 

62 

16 

6 

1 

2 

1 

164 

33 

78 

82 

10 

7 

1 

4 

166 

16 

42 

26 

19 

5 

2 

6 

U5 

2 

12 

18 

18 

17 

2 

2 

71 
58 

8 

5 

12 

12 

18 

9 

4 

1 

0 

1 

7 

11 

8 

2 

30 

3 

2 

5 

6 

6 

19 

8 

44 

1 

0 

4 

6 

6 

5 

22 

0 

0 

1 

2 

8 

5 

16 

0 

1 

0 

2 

11 

4 

18 

1 

1 

0 

2 

3 

7 

0 

0 

1 

5 

7 

13 
8 

1 

0 

1 

2 

4 

1 

0 

3 

3 

7 

1 

2 

2 

5 

2 

4 

6 

1 

5 

6 

3 

5 

8 

2 

2 

4 

0 

7 

7 

0 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

3 

3 

6 

1 

2 

S 

0 

4 

4 

0 

2 

2 

0 

4 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

195 

229 

119 

88 

73 

100 

114 

918 

Median  

8 

9 

11 

13 

15 

22 

33 

U 
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Table  XI. 


IDinols. 


Indiana. 


Iowa. 


Kansas. 


Michi- 
gan. 


Minne- 
sota. 


Missouri. 


Total  number  of  teachers . 
Number  of  new  teadiers. . 


New  teochers  inexperienced  

New  teachers  witn  no  special 

pedagogio  preparation  

New  teachers  not  college  grad- 


Old  teachers  not  college  grad- 


Old  teadiers  with  no  special 
pedagogic  preparation  

Total  teachers  not  college  grad- 
uates  

Total  teachers  with  no  special 
pedagogic  preparation  

Per  cent  of  new  teachers  

Per  cent  of  new  teachers  inex- 
perienced.  

Per  cent  of  new  teachers  with 
no  special  pedagogic  prepara- 


Per  cent  of  new  teachers  not 
college  graduates  

Per  cent  of  old  teachers  not 
college  graduates  

Per  cent  of  old  teachers  with 
no  special  pedagogic  prepara- 
tion  

Per  cent  not  college  graduates  ^ . 

Per  cent  with  no  special  peda- 
gogic preparation  1  

Number  of  schools  


2,602 
467 
61 

55 

70 

330 

236 

400 

281 
18.7 

13.1 

11.8 
16.0 
16.2 


11.1 
16.3 


11.2 
141 


1,187 
240 
40 

22 

47 
138 

47 

185 

60 
21.1 

16.7 

0.2 
10.6 
15.4 


5.2 
16.3 


6.1 
61 


060 
826 
80 

12 

21 

02 

88 

118 

50 
33.6 

24.6 

3.7 
6w4 
14.3 


5.0 
11.7 


5.2 


043 
827 
100 

26 

58 

126 
26 

184 

52 
34.7 

30.6 

7.0 
17.7 
20.5 


4.2 

10.5 


5.5 
75 


1,516 
351 
122 

14 

40 

161 


201 

54 

23.1 

34.0 

4.0 
11.4 

13.8 


8.4 

13.3 


3.6 
06 


1,156 
344 
78 

30 

50 

124 
51 

174 

81 
20.7 

22.7 

8.7 
14.5 
15.3 


6.3 
15.0 


7.0 
71 


Nebraska 


North 
Dakota. 


Ohio. 


Oklap 
homa. 


South 
Dakota. 


Wiscon- 
sin. 


Total  number  of  teachers  

Number  of  new  teachers  

New  teachers  inexperienced  

New  teachers  with  no  special 


pedagoeio  preparation , 
^ew  teaoiers  not  college  grad- 


New 

uatesc 

Old  teachers  not  college  grad- 


Old  teachers  with  no  special 

pedagogic  preparation  

Total  teachers  not  college  grad- 


Total  teadiers  with  no  special 
pedagogic  preparation  

Per  cent  of  new  teachers  

Per  cent  of  new  teachers  inex- 
perisnced  

Per  cent  of  new  teachers  with 
no  special  pedagogic  prepara- 
tion  

Per  cent  of  new  teachers  not 
college  graduates  

Per  cent  of  old  teachers  not 
college  graduates  

Per  cent  of  old  teachers  with 
no  special  pedagogic  prepara- 
tion  

Per  cent  not  college  graduates  i 

Per  cent  with  no  special  peda- 
gogic preparation  1  

Number  of  schools  


510 
172 


8 

20 

51 

14 

80 

22 
83.7 

18.6 

4.6 

16.8 
15.1 


4.1 

15.7 


4.3 
51 


114 
24 

10 

28 

26 

8 

54 

18 
40.0 

21.1 

8.8 
24.6 
15.2 


4.7 
10.0 


6.3 
28 


2,340 
403 
^16 

76 

55 

274 

138 

320 

214 
21.1 

28.5 

15.4 
11.2 
14.8 


7.4 
14.1 


0.2 
154 


231 
100 
17 

8 
18 
20 

4 

88 
7 

47.2 
15.6 

2.8 
16.5 
16.4 


3.8 
16.5 


3.1 
18 


180 
81 
23 

7 

16 

0 

3 

25 

10 
42.0 

28.4 

8.6 
10.0 
8.3 


2.8 

13.2 


5.3 
18 


1,310 
411 
84 

20 

73 

160 
57 

242 

86 
80.7 

20.5 

7.0 
17.8 
18.6 


6.3 
18.4 


6.6 
80 


1  These  percentages  are  based  upon  the  total  number  of  teachers. 
THE  TEACHING  STAFF. 

It  should  be  said  in  this  connection  that  the  facts  relating  to  the 
teaching  staff  will  be  dealt  with  further  and  in  much  greater  detail 
m  a  subsequent  report  based  upon  the  teachers'  cards.  The  bulk  of 
that  material  has  retarded  its  preparation.  ^  GoOglc 
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The  teaching  staff  and  popviation. — In  Table  X  we  have  the  resxiltB 
of  an  analysis  of  918  reports  concerning  the  relation  between  number 
of  teachers  per  school  and  the  population  of  the  cities  in  whi6h  the 
schools  are  located.  This  table  should  be  read  thus:  Of  the  195 
schools  situated  in  cities  having  a  population  of  2,500  or  less,  57  have 

5  or  6  teachers,  76  have  7  or  8,  33  have  9  or  10,  etc.;  and  in  the 
whole  association  there  are  two.  schools  with  but  4  teachers,  105  with 

6  or  6,  etc. 

The  same  thing  is  noticed  here  that  was  brought  out  in  connection 
with  the  discussion  regarding  the  relation  between  enrollment  and 
population.  The  great  variation  in  the  number  of  teachers  per 
school  is  found  in  the  large  cities,  as  is  the  great  variation  in  size  of 
school.  In  the  smaller  cities  the  number  of  teachers  per  school  is 
practically  imiform. 

The  correlation  between  the  number  of  teachers  per  school  and 
population  is  expressed  in  the  median  which  increases  from  8  in  the 
cities  with  a  population  of  2,500  or  less  to  33  in  cities  of  over  50,000 
population. 

Training  and  experience. — ^Table  XI  is  a  rather  complex  table  based 
upon  the  grouping  of  the  918  schools  reporting  according  to  States. 
In  this  table  the  actual  ntimber  of  teachers  is  given  along  with  several 
items  of  information  r^arding  trauung  and  experience.  The  table 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  giving  the  actual  numbers,  the  other 
the  percentages.  It  should  be  read  as  follows:  In  the  141  schools 
reporting  from  the  State  of  IHinois  are  2,502  teachers,  of  whom  467 
are  new  to  the  school  systems  in  which  they  are  teaching;  of  these 
new  teachers  61  are  without  experience,  55  have  had  no  special  peda- 
gogic preparation,  and  79  are  not  graduates  of  a  standard  college; 
among  the  old  teachers  there  are  330  who  are  not  college  graduates, 
and  226  who  have  ha(l  no  special  pedagogic  preparation;  of  both  old 
and  new  teachers  there  are  409  who  are  not  college  graduates  and 
281  who  have  had  no  special  pedagogic  training;  18.7  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  are  new,  13.1  per  cent  of  these  new  teachers  are  inexpe- 
rienced, etc. 

For  the  entire  association  we  find  that  3,661,  or  26.2  per  cent,  of 
the  14,042  teachers  reported  are  new  to  the  school  systems  in  which 
they  are  teaching.  The  percentage  of  new  teachers  is  by  no  means 
tmiform  from  State  to  State,  for  we  notice  that  it  varies  from  18.7 
per  cent  in  Illinois  to  47.2  per  cent  (very  nearly  one-half  of  the 
teachers)  in  Oklahoma.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  the  older 
and  more  densely  populated  States — Ohio,  Indiana,  niinois,  and 
Michigan — where  the  school  oi^anization  is  more  firmly  established, 
there  is  lees  changing  of  teachers  than  in  the  newer  States — Oklahoma, 
South  Dakota,  and  North  Dakota.  In  this  connection  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  schools  of  the  North  Central  Association  are 
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selected  schools  aad  that  the  conditions  among  the  pubUc  schools  as 
a  whole  must  be  considerably  worse  than  we  find  them  here. 

If  these  new  teachers  were  all  experienced  it  would  not  be  so  bad, 
but  we  find  this  not  to  be  the  case,  for  23.3  per  cent  of  the  new  teach- 
ers of  the  association  are  without  experience.  This  also  varies  among 
the  States  from  13.1  per  cent  of  new  teachers  who  are  inexperienced 
in  minois  to  34.9  per  cent  of  such  teachers  in  Michigan.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  Illinois  has  not  only  the  smallest  percentage  of  new  teach- 
ers, but  of  the  new  teachers  she  has  the  smallest  percentage  who  are 
inexperienced. 

In  figure  9  the  proportion  of  inexperienced  teaches  to  the  new 
teachers,  of  the  inexperienced  teachers  to  the  total  number  of  teach- 
ers, and  of  the  new  teachers  to  the  total  number  of  teachers  is  repre- 
sented graphically.  The  lai^^e  square  representing  all  of  the  teachers 
of  the  association  includes  the  smaller  square  representing  the  new 
teachers,  which  in  turn  includes  a  still  smaller  square  which  represents 
the  inexperienced  teachers. 

According  to  the  standards  of  the  association — 

The  minimiiTn  scholastic  attamment  of  all  secondary  school  teachers  of  academic 
subjects  shaU  be  equivalent  to  graduation  from  a  college  belonging  to  the  North  Cen- 
tral Association  ot  CoUeges  and  Secondary  Schools.  It  is  strongly  advised  that  this 
attainment  include,  or  be  supplemented  by,  special  study  of  the  content  and  the 
pedagogy  of  the  subject  taught. 

The  table  shows  that  the  association  as  a  whole  comes  nearer  to 
conforming  to  the  advisory  portion  of  the  standard  than  to  the  re- 
quirement, since  but  7.2  per  cent  of  the  teachers  have  had  no  special 
pedagogic  preparation,  while  16.2  per  cent  are  not  graduates  from  a 
standard  college.  The  percentage  of  teachers  who  are  not  college 
graduates  ranges  from  11.7  per  cent  in  Iowa  to  24  per  cent  in  Missouri, 
and  the  percentage  having  no  special  pedagogic  training,  from  3.1 
per  cent  in  Oklahoma  to  11.2  per^cent  in  Illinois.  Of  course  it  may 
well  be  that  in  many  cases  the  noncoUege-graduate  teacher  is  not 
teaching  academic  subjects,  but  that  does  not  explain  away  the 
whole  16.2  per  cent. 

14,042  teachers.  


8,061  new  teachera. 
864  Inezperianoed. 

□ 


Tia.  9.— A  oompaztoon  of  the  number  of  teadiers  to  the  number  of  new  teaoben 
and  Inexperlenoed  teachers. 
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Table  XIL 


Under 
2,500. 

2,501- 
5,000 

5,001- 
7,500 

7,501- 
10,000 

10.001- 
15,000 

15,001- 
50,000 

50,001 
and 
over. 

TotaL 

1,637 
648 
199 

2,115 
805 
243 

1,349 
424 
94 

1,228 
387 
111 

1,187 
332 
66 

627 
89 

4,034 
538 
52 

14,042 
3,661 
854 

57 
100 
161 

62 

130 
217 

29 
60 
145 

30 
84 
129 

26 

32 
155 

63 
80 
289 

57 
81 
592 

314 

573 
1»688 

47 
267 

96 

347 

48 

205 

59 
213 

42 

187 

114 

369 

288 
673 

694 
2,261 

104 
39.6 

158 
38.0 

77 
31.5 

89 
31.5 

68 
27.9 

167 
21.2 

345 
13.3 

1,006 
26.2 

3a7 

30.2 

22.2 

28.7 

19.9 

16.9 

9.7 

23.8 

8.9 

7.7 

6.8 

7.8 

7.8 

10.1 

ia6 

8.6 

16.3 

16.1 

141 

21.7 

9.9 

15.2 

15.1 

15.7 

16.3 

16.6 

16.7 

15.8 

18.1 

149 

16.9 

16.3 

48 
16.3 

7.4 
16.4 

5.2 

15.2 

7.0 
17.4 

49 
15.7 

6.1 
148 

8.2 
16.7 

6.7 
16.2 

6.3 
195 

7.5 
229 

5.7 
119 

7.2 

88 

5.7 
73 

6.7 
100 

a6 

114 

7.2 
918 

Total  number  of  teachers  

Number  of  new  teachers  

New  trachers  inexperienced  

New  teachers,  no  special  pedagogic 

preparation  

New  teachers,  not  college  graduates. . 
Old  teachers,  not  college  spraduates . . . 
Old  teachers,  no  special  pedagogic 

preparation  

Total  teachers,  not  college  graduates. . 
Total  teachers,  no  special  pedagogic 

preparation  

Per  cent  of  new  teachers  

Per  cent  of  new  teachers  inexperi- 

ended  

Per  cent  of  new  teachers  with  no  spe- 

cial  pedagogic  preparation  

Per  cent  of  new  teachers  not  college 

graduates  

Per  cent  of  old  teachers  not  college 

graduates  

Per  cent  of  old  teachers  with  no  spe- 
cial pedagogic  preparation  

Per  cent  not  college  graduates  i  

Per  cent  with  no  special  pedagogic 

preparation!  

Number  of  schools  


I  These  percentages  are  based  upon  the  total  numbers  of  teachers. 
Table  XIII. 


Total  salary  of  teachers. 


Colo- 
rado. 


nii- 

nois. 


Indi- 


lowa. 


Kan- 


Mich  l- 
igan. 


Minne- 
sota. 


Mis- 
souri 


$300-1399... 

400-499... 

500-599... 

600-699... 

700-  799..., 

800-  899... 

900-999.... 
1,000-  1,099. 
1,100-  1,199. 
1,200-  1,299.. 
1,300-  1,399.. 
1,400-  1,499. 
1,500-1,599.. 
1,600-  1,699. 
1,700-  1,799.. 
1,800-  1,899. 
1,900-  1,999. 
2,000-  2,099.. 
2, 100-2,199. 
2,200-2,299.. 
2,300-2,399.. 
2,400-2,499. 
2,500-  2,599.. 
2,600-2,609.. 
2,700-2,799.. 
2,800-2,899., 
2,900-  2,999.. 
3,000-  3,099. 
Above  


Total. 
Median  


358 


19 
16 
27 
77 
166 
191 
194 
135 
124 
126 
93 
95 
80 
64 
67 
45 
19 
30 
16 
22 
20 
12 
6 
15 
5 
0 
0 
3 
1 

1,658 
1,103 


3 
1 
3 
31 
127 
147 
135 
85 
42 
34 
17 
1 
6 
9 
3 
4 
1 
0 
2 


2 
61 
151 
117 
86 
78 
44 
27 
14 
6 
5 
3 


6 
7 
10 
120 
181 
136 
79 
50 
12 
19 
9 
0 
4 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 


1 

10 
20 
132 
207 
200 
159 
100 
56 
65 
34 
22 
12 
11 
3 
0 
0 
2 
I 
0 
0 
0 
1 


1 
5 
38 
82 
141 
93 
67 
45 
40 
53 
53 
60 
44 
62 
21 
8 
1 
1 
1 


7 
8 
63 
62 
60 
36 
40 
36 
52 
40 
46 
22 
39 
86 
12 
17 
12 
22 
21 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
1 


641 
906 


600 
768 


636 
797 


1,086 
874 


801 
960 


624 
1,120 
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Total  salary  of  teachers. 


Mod- 
tana. 


Ne- 
braska. 


North 
Dakota. 


Ohio. 


Okla- 
homa. 


South 
Dakota. 


Wis- 


I80M309. 
40(K-  499. 
fiOO-509. 

700-  790. 
800-809. 


1,000-  1,009. 
1400-  1409. 
1,200-  1,290. 
1,300-1,399. 
1,400-  1,499. 
1,500-  1,599. 
1,000-  1,609. 
1,700-  1,799. 
1,800-  1,899. 
1,900-  1,999. 
2,000-2,099. 
2,100-  2,199. 
2,200-  2,299. 
2,300-3,399.. 
2,400-2,499. 
2,500-2,599. 
2,000-2,099. 
2,700-2,799.. 
2,800-  2,809. 
2,900-  2,999. 
3.000-8,099. 
Abo've  


Total. 
Median  


10 
16 
66 
135 
204 
144 
151 
143 
83 
98 
96 
75 
95 
44 
24 
39 
22 
12 
4 
6 
7 
2 
2 


2 
1 
35 
132 
202 
173 
71 
86 
34 
36 
35 
3 
9 
2 
8 
7 
1 


169 
1,238 


324 

752 


232 
853 


1,472 
1,006 


172 
797 


146 


842 


Total  salary  of  teachers. 


Under 
2,500. 


2,501- 
5,000 


5,001- 
7^ 


7,501- 
10,000 


10,001- 
15,000 


15,001- 
50,000 


50,001 
and 
over. 


1800-809... 

400-499... 

500-  699... 

600-099... 

700-799... 

800-  899... 
^900-  999... 
t,000-  1,099. 
},100-  1,199. 
},200. 1,299. 
},30O-  1,399. 
},40O- 1,499. 
},50O-  1,599. 
},600. 1,099. 
1,700-  1,799. 
1,800-  1,809. 
1,900-  1,999. 
2,000-  2,099. 
2,100-2,199. 
2,200-  2,299. 
2,300-  2,399. 
2,400-  2,499. 
2,500-2,599. 
2,600-  2,699. 
2,700-  2,799.. 
2,800-  2.899. 
2,900-2.999. 
8,000-  3,099. 
Above  


Total. 
Median  


11 
29 
139 
329 
269 
139 
78 
38 
27 
23 
13 
22 
9 
4 
4 
3 
0 
1 
0 
1 


16 
23 
120 
357 
428 
271 
126 
92 
41 
49 
39 
9 
8 
1 
2 
4 
0 
3 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 


8 

20 
67 
153 
808 
190 
119 
80 
40 
39 
9 
13 
13 
5 
8 
4 
1 


7 
4 
15 
96 
207 
205 
143 
84 
55 
44 
19 
14 
8 
5 
1 
1 
0 
1 


1 
6 
18 
87 
186 
168 
185 
120 
60 
47 
22 
22 
13 
3 
3 
0 
0 
2 
2 


4 

6 
13 
66 
182 
343 
393 
242 
138 
149 
93 
48 
50 
21 
13 
10 
1 
1 
2 
3 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
1 


4 

5 
9 
22 
30 
72 
137 
213 
199 
242 
248 
206 
233 
195 
108 
97 
54 
61 
41 
25 
27 
15 
9 
17 
5 
1 
0 
8 


1,138 
723 


1,592 
766 


1,072 
793 


909 
861 


953 
906 


1,779 
970 


2,208 
1,381 


The  difference  between  the  new  teachers  and  the  old  teachers  in 
this  matter  of  college  graduation  and  pedagogic  training  does  not 
seem  to  be  consistently  in  favor  of  either  one  group  or  the  other. 
In  some  States  the  new  teachers  seem  to  exhibit  betterpreparation 
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than  the  old  teachers,  while  in  about  as  many  States  the  reverse  is 
true.  So  the  evidence  here  does  not  seem  to  point  toward  an  im- 
provement of  the  teaching  staflf .  Of  course  it  must  be  Ttept  in  mind 
that  only  23.3  per  cent  of  these  new  teachers  are  inexperienced  and 
that  a  great  many  of  the  others  are  simply  new  to  the  schools  in 
which  they  are  teaching  and  not  new  to  the  schools  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

Table  XII,  based  upon  population,  is  in  its  organization  identical 
in  form  with  the  previous  tables,  and  consequently  is  read  in  the 
same  way. 

That  there  is  less  changing  of  teachers  from  year  to  year  in  the 
large  cities  than  in  the  small  cities  is  very  clearly  set  forth  by  the 
table,  for  the  percentage  of  new  teachers  decreases  from  39.6  per  cent 
in  the  cities  with  population  of  2,500  and  under  to  13.3  per  cent  in 
cities  of  over  50,000  population,  and  it  should  be  noticed  that  the 
decrease  is  especially  pronounced  as  we  proceed  from  the  cities  with 
a  population  of  10,000  to  the  still  larger  cities.  This  comparative 
stability  in  the  teaching  force  of  the  large  cities  is  doubtless  due  to 
the  fact  that  salaries  are  higher  and  the  positions  consequently  more 
desirable. 

In  regard  to  the  percentage  of  the  new  teachers  who  are  inex- 
perienced, we  find  the  evidence  still  favoring  the  large  cities.  Again, 
with  the  exception  of  the  percentage  for  cities  with  populations  be- 
tween 7,500  and  10,000,  there  is  a  more  or  less  steady  decrease  from 
30.7  per  cent  in  the  group  of  smallest  cities  to  9.7  per  cent  in  the 
largest  cities. 

In  figure  10  an  attempt  is  made  to  bring  out  the  relation  between 
population,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  percentage  of  new  teachers 
and  the  percentage  of  the  new  teachers  who  are  inexperienced,  on 
the  other.  The  entire  bar  represents  the  percentage  of  new  teachers 
and  the  first  section  of  the  bar,  the  percentage  of  the  new  teachers 
who  are  inexperienced.  The  graph  brings  out  very  clearly  the  fact 
that  the  large  cities  are  able  in  a  large  measure  to  select  and  to 
hold  their  teachers. 

From  Table  XII  it  would  seem  that  there  is  Uttle  or  no  relation 
between  population  and  the  percentage  of  college  graduates  among 
the  teachers  or  between  population  and  the  percentage  of  teachers 
with  special  pedagogic  preparation. 

The  efficiency  of  a  school  system  depends  very  largely  on  the 
character  of  its  teachers,  and  the  character  of  the  teachers  is  deter- 
mined to  a  great  extent  by  the  salaries  which  that  system  is  able  to 
oflFer.  That  school  which  is  able  to  pay  the  largest  salaries  to  its 
teachers  will,  other  things  being  equal,  have  the  best  instructorial 
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staff.  Furthermore,  the  teaching  profession  itself  will  be  able  to 
compete  with  the  other  professions  in  securing  the  best  talent  of 
the  country  only  when  the  compensation  for  teaching,  other  things 
being  equal,  at  least  approach  those  of  the  other  professions.  Of 
course,  the    other  things''  are  very  seldom  equal. 

Salaries  of  teachers. — Concerning  salary  of  teachers  we  have  re- 
ports involving  9,711  teachers.  Table  XIII  is  based  upon  these 
reports.  In  this  table  the  material  has  been  analyzed  on  the  basis 
of  both  State  and  population.    Consequently  it  has  two  parts.  It 


«jj  law 


1  1  1 

1  1 

SSTM 

1  1 

1  1 

1 

1  1 

1 

1                             1  1 

1                                           1  1 

Fio.  10.— Showing  the  poroentage  of  new  teachers  and  the  percentage  of  new  teachers  who  are  hiexperienoed 
fai  cities  hayhig  a  population,  respectively  (reading  bom  the  top),  of  over  50,000,  15,001-50,000,  10,001- 
15,000, 7,501-10,000, 5,001-7,500, 2,501-^,000,  under  2,500.  The  entire  bar  represents  the  percentage  of  the 
total  nnmber  of  teachers  who  are  new  to  the  school  systems  in  which  they  are  teaching.  The  first 
section  of  the  bar  represents  the  percentage  of  the  new  teachers  who  are  inexperienced.  For  instance, 
in  the  group  of  cities  having  population  of  2,500  or  less,  30.6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  teadiers 
are  new  teachers,  and  30.7  i>er  cent  of  these  new  teachers  are  inexperienced. 

should  be  read  as  follows:  Of  the  358  teachers  reported  from  Colo- 
rado, 3  were  receiving  a  salary  somewhere  between  $500  and  $599, 
inclusive,  23  between  $600  and  $699,  etc.,  and  the  median  salary 
for  Colorado  is  $1,032. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  the  variation  in  salary  from  State  to 
State.  The  median  salary  varies  from  $752  in  Nebraska  to  $1,238 
in  Montana.  There  are  four  States  geographically  contiguous, in 
which  the  median  falls  below  $800,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and 
Oklahoma,  and  five  States  in  which  the  median  is  above  $1,000, 
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Montana,  Missouri,  Hlinois,  Colorado,  and  Ohio.  It  should  be  ob- 
served that  in  every  State  the  median  salary  is  much  nearer  to  the 
smallest  salary  paid  than  it  is  to  the  largest. 

There  is  a  direct  correlation  between  the  size  of  city  and  the  size 
of  salary  paid,  as  is  made  clear  in  the  table.  The  median  increases 
from  $723  for  schools  located  in  cities  under  2,500  to  $1,381  for 
those  in  cities  of  over  50,000  popxilation,  but  it  should  be  noted 
that  this  increase  is  not  equally  distributed  among  the  several 
groups  of  cities.  The  median  for  the  group  of  cities  second  largest 
in  size  is  only  $970,  while  the  median  for  the  largest  cities  is  $1,381. 
Thus  it  seems  that  the  cities  having  populations  of  over  50,000  are 
in  a  class  by  themselves. 

.The  relation  between  the  size  of  city  and  the  salary  of  teachers 
may  be  better  understood  by  reference  to  figure  11,  in  which  four 
curves  have  been  drawn  representing  the  salaries  of  teachers  for 
•four  groups  of  cities:  Those  with  population  of  less  than  2,500, 
those  with  population  between  7,501  and  10,000,  those  between 
15,001  and  50,000,  and  those  over  50,000.  The  following  points  are 
made  clear:  First,  the  range  of  salaries  increases  with  the  ^ize  of 
city;  second,  the  mode,  or  most  frequent  salary,  becomes  less  pro- 
noimced  as  the  size  of  city  increases;  and,  third,  both  of  these  fea- 
tures are  so  accentuated  in  the  cities  having  populations  of  over 
50,000  that  this  group  of  cities  stands  out  distinctly  from  the  other 
groups. 

Table  XIV. 


Total  salary  of  principals. 


$500-1500  

000-  600  

700-  799  

800-899.... 
900-  999.... 

1,000-1,099... 

1,100-1,199... 

1,300-1,299... 

1,300-1,399... 

1,400-1,499... 

1,500-1,509... 

1,600-1,899... 

1,700-1,799... 

1,800-1,899... 

1,900-1,999... 

2,000-2,099... 

2,100-2, 199... 

2,200-2,299... 

2,300-2,399... 

2,400-2,409... 

2,500-2,599... 

2,600-2,699... 

2,700-2,799... 

2,800-2,809... 

2,900-2,999... 

3.000^,099... 

AboyeK,100. 

Total... 
*  Uedlaa.  


Colo- 
rado. 


nUnois. 


27 
1,550 


Indi- 


108 
1,825 


1 
0 
4 
2 
2 
7 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 

0  I 
0 

1 
1 


Iowa. 


63 

1,400  1,142 


Kan- 
sas. 


Michi- 
gan. 


Minne- 
sota. 


84  52 
1,826  1,183 


Mis- 
souri. 


89 

1,263 
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Total  salary  of  t«acliflC8. 

1 

S 

i 

i 

i 

1 

§ 

i 

1 

i 

1 

7.801-10,000  

15,001-66.000  

1.0 
.8 
.3 
.2 

1.7 
.4 
,4 
.2 

12.3 
1.7 
,7 
.4 

29.3 
10.6 
3.7 
1.0 

23.8 
22.8 
10.2 
1.3 

12.1 
22.5 
19.3 
3.2 

6.8 
15.7 
22.0 

6.1 

3.4 
9.2 
13.6 
9.4 

2.4 

6.1 
7.8 
8.8 

2.1 
4.8 
8.4 

ia7 

1.0 
2.1 
5.2 
11.0 

2.0 
1.5 
2.7 
9.1 

a8 

.9 
2.8 
9.8 

a  4 

.6 
1.2 
8.5 

Total  salary  of  taachflrs. 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

a4 
.1 

.7 
4.7 

as 
.1 

.6 
4.3 

0 
0 

a  05 

2.4 

ai 
.1 

.05 
2.6 

0 

ai 

7,501-10,000  

16.001-50,000  

ai 

1.7 

.1 
1.1 

0 
1.2 

0 

a7 

ao5 

.4 

0 

a8 

0 
.2 

.05 

ao5 

Above  50,000  

0 

1.5 

COMPABI 

SON  OF  SALARIES  OF  TEACJ 
POPULATIONS  UNDER 

7.1101-10,000 
lAOOl— &0.000 

BBRS  IN  CITIES  WITH: 

ABOVE  60, 

000  

*- 

=\ 

— 

... 

y 

r- 

m 

... 

111 

1 

1  1 

1 ! 

r 

1! 

mi 

Ill 

1 

11 

II 

li 

II 

1 

1 1 

II 

1 

i 

II 

1 

> 
O 

SALARIES 


Fio.  ll.^Salaries  of  teachers  in  diflteent  groups  of  cittos. 
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Total  salary  of  principals. 


Mon- 


Ne- 
braska. 


North 
Dakota. 


Ohio. 


Ok]»- 
homa. 


South 
Dakota. 


Wto- 


«50a-«09.... 

600- <»0.... 

700-799.... 

800-899.... 

900-  999.... 
1,000-1,099... 
1,10<V-1,199... 
1,200-1,299... 
1,300-1,399... 
1,400-1,409... 
1,500-1,599... 
1,600-1,099... 
1,700-1,799... 
1,800-1,899... 
1,900-1,999... 
2,000-2,099... 
2,100-2,199... 
2,200-2,299... 
2,30O-2,S99... 
2,400-2,499... 
2,500-2,500... 
2, 600-2, 609... 
2,700-2,799... 
2,800-2,809... 
2,900-2,999... 
3.000-8,099... 
Above  83,100. 

TotaL.. 
MediazL  


11 

2,060 


40 

1,020 


27 
1,228 


127 
1,306 


13 
1,376 


16 
1,286 


70 
1,722 


Total  salary  of  principals. 


600-  099.... 

700-  799.... 

800-899.... 

900-  999.... 
1,000-1,099... 
1,100-1,199... 
1,200-1,299... 
1,300-1,399... 
1,400-1,499... 
1,500-1,599... 
1,600-1,699... 
1,700-1,799... 
1,800-1,899... 
1,900-1,999... 
2,000-2,099... 
2,100-2,199... 
2,200-2,299... 
2,300-2,399... 
2,400-2,499... 
2,500-2,599... 
2,600-2,699... 
2,700-2,799... 
2,800-2,899... 
2,900-2,999... 
3,000-3^... 
Above  13,100. 

Total... 
Median  


Under 
2,500 


172 
1,068 


2,501- 
5,000 


201 
1,140 


6,001- 
7,500 


110 
1,292 


7,501- 
lO/XN) 


69 
1,445 


10,001- 
16,000 


65 
1,587 


15,001- 
50,000 


81 
2,005 


50,001 
and 
over. 


68 
(,014 
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Total  salary  of  superiiiteDdents. 

Colo- 
rado. 

Illinois. 

Indi- 
ana. 

Iowa. 

Kan- 
sas. 

Michl- 

sota. 

Mis- 
souri. 

•1  /WV\  CI  AIM 

1 

1   1/W\_  1  100 

0 

1 

1  OtM—  t  OMl 

0 

t 
X 

1 

1  VIA—  1  9QO 

1 

3 

0 

0 

3 

1  Ai)ei-^  1  Aoa 

0 

1 

I 

e 
0 

e 
0 

2 

t 
X 

4 

1  CiVL-  1  g/v^ 

0 

0 

1 

0 

* 

A 
* 

A 

A 

4 

1  A<Vk_  1  AOO 

4 

A 

s 

o 
o 

n 
V 

q 
O 

A 

0 

2 

3 

1 

1 

A 

A 

A 

^ 

2 

0 

1  fiflA_  1  fiOO 

0 

0 

2 

A 

2 

7 
f 

o 

o 

1  nnn    1  rwt 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

A 

A 

5 

0 

O  AAA      O  /WVk 

2 

2 

1 

1 

6 

0 

Q 

o 

1 

o  1/wv   o  inn 

1 

6 

0 

0 

n 
U 

1 

2 

1 

4  <MW\      Q  QrtA 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

A 

A 

A 

A 

1 

2,300-  2,390  

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

O  jnA_  O  AtM 

1 

0 

0 

0 

n 
U 

X 

1 

o  Knn_  o  coo 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2,600-  2,699  

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2,800-  2,899  

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3JM0-  3,099  

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 



Total  

15 

35 

11 

23 

45 

38 

35 

20 

Hedian  

1,050 

1,083 

1,825 

1,660 

1,604 

1,857 

1,808 

1,550 

Total  salary  of  saperintendents. 

Moii> 
tana. 

Ne- 
braska. 

North 
Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Okla- 
homa. 

South 
Dakota. 

Wis- 
oonsin. 

Total. 

1 

1 
i 

i 

3 

«  <wv\    1  onn 

o 
A 

n 
U 

4 

1  1 

o 
A 

1 

0 

1 

X 

'«  jAiv    1  iinn 

1 
I 

1 

e 
O 

n 

u 

OA 

1  RiM^  1  Km 

q 
O 

1 

A 
O 

1 
1 

X 

oA 

4  A/wv    1  Ann 

4 

0 

A 

A 

1 
i 

X 

40 

J  ^/W\  1 

o 

i 

A 

A 

1 
X 

A 
* 

OA 

0 

3 

at 
0 

1 
1 

1 
X 

4 

50 

1           t  nnn 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

0 

1 
X 

1 

X 

£A 
M> 

o  nnn    4  nnn 

2 

0 

A 

A 

0 

1 
X 

A 

A 

o  inn    n  inn 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

A 

A 

XO 

o  <vw\    n  <wui 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

A 
V 

n 
U 

n 

u 

n 
U 

A 

o  cnn  A 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

8 

2/iOO-  2,609  

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

2,700-  2,700  

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

6 

2,800-  2,800  

1 

0 

1 

0 

4 

2,900-  2,000  

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

3i0O-  3,000  

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

I 

1 

2 

14 

Total  

5 

23 

10 

40 

4 

7 

17 

337 

Median  

2,250 

1,663 

1,775 

1,725 

2,700 

1,750 

1,863 

1,821 

80700*— 15  6 
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Total  salary  of  superintendents. 


|l/)0a-ll,099. 

1400-  1,199. 

1^  1^. 

1^  1399. 
'  1,400-  1,499. 

1,500-  1,599. 

1,600-  1,699. 

1,700-  1,799. 

1,800-  1,899. 

1,900-  1,999. 

2,000-  2,099. 

2400-  2,199.. 

2,200-  2,299., 

2,300-  2,399. . 

2,400-  2,499. . 

2,500-  2,599. 

2,600-  2,699. 

2,700-  2,799. 

2,800-  2399.. 

2,900-  2,999. . 
^^0-*  3,099. 

Total.. 
Median  


Under 
2,500. 


117 
1,628 


2,601- 
6,000 


1 
2 
1 

8 
7 

12 
11 
16 
15 
6 
12 
3 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
2 
1 

100 
1,750 


6,001- 
7,500 


3 
0 
2 
3 
1 

10 
5 
6 
6 
2 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

2 

43 
1,950 


7,501- 
10,000 


26 
2,000 


lOjOOl- 
15/)00 


15,001- 
60,000 


2 
1 
2 
5 
1 
1 
0 
1 
2 
2 
0 
0 
2 

19 
2,290 


1 
1 
1 
0 
1 
1 
1 
0 

1 

3 
3 
3 
1 
1 
2 
6 

mT 

2,700 


Salaries  of  principals, — ^Table  XIV,  based  upon  reports  concern- 
ing the  salaries  of  766  principals,  is  similar  in  form  and  organization 
to  the  immediately  preceding  table  and  is  consequently  read  in  the 
same  way.    It  therefore  needs  no  further  explanation. 

Here  again  we  find  Nebraska  footing  the  list  with  a  median  salary 
for  principals  of  only  $1,020  and  Montana  leading  with  a  median 
salary  of  $2,050,  more  than  twice  that  of  Nebraska.  There  are 
three  States,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota,  with  medians  of  less 
than  $1,200,  and  four,  Montana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Colorado, 
with  medians  of  more  than  $1,500. 

The  size  of  city  has  the  same  effect  on  the  salaries  of  principals  as 
upon  salaries  of  teachers,  except  that  in  the  former  case  it  is  more 
pronounced.  We  see  the  median  increasing  from  $1,058  in  the 
smallest  cities  to  $3,014  in  the  largest.  Here,  too,  the  line  is  sharply 
drawn  between  the  cities  of  over  50,000  population  and  all  the  other 
groups. 

Salaries  of  superintendents. — ^The  value  of  Table  XV,  which  has 
to  do  with  the  salaries  of  superintendents,  is  somewhat  less  than 
that  of  Tables  XIII  and  XIV  because  it  represents  only  337  cases. 
The  reports  from  the  larger  cities  were  very  few,  consequently  the 
part  of  the  table  referring  to  these  cities  is  without  value. 

The  table  will  be  understood  if  read  in  the  same  way  as  the  two 
preceding  tables. 

Among  the  States  the  median  varies  from  $1,550  for  Missouri  to 
$2,700  for  Oklahoma,  but  owing  to  the  poor  representation  of  these 
two  States  these  figures  should  not  be  taken  too  seriously. 
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The  positive  correlation  between  salaries  and  size  of  cities  con- 
tinues, although  for  cities  of  over  50,000  inhabitants  the  median 
salary  for  superintendents  is  $2,700,  whereas  we  discovered  the  me- 
dian salary  for  principals  to  be  $3,014  for  the  same  group  of  cities. 
That  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  only  six  cases  are  reported  is  borne 
out  by  the  findings  of  Jessup  and  Coffman  in  their  investigation  of 
last  year. 

Table  XVI. 


Colo- 
rado. 

Illi- 
nois. 

Indi- 
ana. 

Iowa. 

Kan- 
sas. 

Michi- 
gan. 

Min- 
nesota. 

sourL 

Median  salary  for  principals  

Median  salary  for  supermtendents  

$1,032 
1,650 
1,950 

$1,103 

1,826 
1,083 

$906 

1,400 
1,826 

$768 
1, 142 
1,660 

$797 

1,283 
1^604 

$874 

1  325 
l)857 

$960 

1  183 

i^sgs 

$1,12D 
1  26S 
l',650 

Mon- 
tana. 

Ne- 
braska. 

North 
Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Okla^ 
homa. 

South 
Dakota. 

wis- 
oonsin. 

Total. 

Median  salary  for  superintendents  

$1,238 

2,050 
2,250 

$752 

1,020 
1,663 

$853 
1,228 
1,775 

$1,008 

1,306 
1,726 

$797 

1,376 
2,700 

$868 

1,266 
1,750 

$828 

1,722 
1,863 

$919 

1,35S 
1,821 

Under 

2^1- 
5,000. 

5,001- 
7,500. 

7,501- 
10,000. 

10,001- 
15,000. 

15,001- 
50,000. 

50,001 
and 
over. 

TotaL 

Median  salary  for  superintendents.. . . 

$723 

1,058 
1,028 

$766 
1,140 
1,750 

$793 

1,292 
1,950 

$861 

1,445 
2,000 

$906 

1,587 
2,200 

$970 

2,005 
2,700 

$1,381 

3,014 
2,700 

$919 

1,35» 
1,821 

Comparison  of  salaries  of  teachers,  principals  j  and  superintendents, — 
In  figure  12  we  have  a  comparison  of  the  salaries  of  teachers,  prin- 
cipals, and  superintendents.  The  height  of  any  particular  curve  at 
any  point  represents  the  per  cent  of  cases,  or  frequency,  and  the 
distance  along  the  horizontal  line,  the  salary. 

A  nulnber  of  interesting  points  are  brought  out  in  this  figure 
besides  the  somewhat  general  comparison  which  is  seen  at  a  glance. 
The  curves  representing  the  teachers  and  the  principals,  especially 
the  one  representing  the  teachers,  are  skewed  toward  the  lower  end 
of  the  scale.  This  is  occasioned  by  the  fact  that,  while  a  few  in- 
dividuals in  each  case  may  expect  high  salaries,  the  great  majority 
must  be  content  to  receive  rather  mediocre  salaries,  much  nearer 
the  lower  than  the  upper  extreme.  Another  fact  that  comes  out  is 
that  there  is  greater  uniformity  in  the  salaries  of  teachers  than  in 
the  salaries  of  either  the  principals  or  the  superintendents.  Still 
another  fact  that  should  receive  attention  is  indicated  by  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  principals'  and  superintendents'  curves.  Let  us  examine 
the  principals'  curve,  since  it  shows  the  irregularity  most  markedly. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  frequent  salaries  are  $1,000,  $1,200, 
$1,500,  $1,800,  $2,000,  $2,200,  $2,500,  $2,800,  and  $3,000.  This 
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must  indicate  that  the  salaries  of  principals  and  superintendents  are 
not  determined  entirely  by  the  merit  of  the  individuals,  or  the  curve 
would  show  no  such  preference  for  certain  salaries,  for  merit  surely 
does  not  vary  in  any  such  fashion.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
in  many  cases  a  principal  or  superintendent  is  given  a  salary  of 
$2,500  not  because  he  merits  it,  but  because  $2,500  is  a  rather  con- 
venient niunber,  easily  handled,  familiar  to  everyone,  and  because 
it  occupies  a  certain  place  in  our  niunber  series.  On  the  other  hand, 
$1,900,  $2,100,  $2,300,  $2,700,  $2,900,  and  others  seem  to  be  avoided 
on  their  own  account  rather  than  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
individual  principals  and  superintendents. 

Table  XVI  is  simply  a  convenient  table  for  comparing  the  medians 
in  Tables  XIII,  XIV,  and  XV,  and  needs  no  further  explanation: 

The  bar  diagrams  in  figm^e  13  were  devised  for  comparing  the 
median  salaries  of  teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents  within 
each  group  of  cities  as  well  as  from  group  to  group.  In  each  bar  the 
first  section  represents  the  median  salary  of  teachers  for  the  par- 
ticular group  of  cities  concerned,  the  first  and  second  sections 
the  median  salary  of  principals,  and  the  first,  second,  and  third  sec- 
tions the  median  salary  of  superintendents.  The  bar  representing 
the  cities  of  over  50,000  inhabitants  has  but  two  sections,  because 
the  superintendents  have  only  six  cases  in  this  group,  not  enough  to 
warrant  any  conclusions. 

An  interesting  as  well  as  significant  fact  that  is  made  very  clear 
is  that  the  salaries  of  principals  increase  with  the  increase  in  the 
size  of  cities  much  more  rapidly  than  do  the  salaries  of  teachers;  and 
the  salaries  of  superintendents  increase  in  about  the  same  fashion  as 
the  salaries  of  principals.  These  facts  would  indicate  that  the  need 
for  efficient  administrators  and  supervisors  becomes  increasingly 
apparent  as  the  city  increases  in  size,  while  there  is  no  corresponding 
change  in  the  demands  on  classroom  teachers.  Indeed,  in  the  smaller 
schools,  as  will  be  brought  out  later,  the  principal  is  little  more  than 
an  instructor  and  the  superintendent  frequently  teaches  a  number  of 
classes.  Thus  the  character  of  work  demanded  of  the  principal  and 
the  superintendent  changes  and  becomes  of  more  vital  importance  to 
the  school  as  the  school  becomes  larger,  while  the  work  of  the  teacher 
changes  but  comparatively  little. 
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Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Michi- 
gan. 

Minne- 
sota. 

Missouri. 

Number  of  periods  taoght  by 
sajMrintendent: 

1  

3  

108 
15 
14 
8 
2 
1 
1 

48 

7 
7 
1 

20 
19 
15 
1 

40 
6 

16 
0 
2 
1 

63 
16 
10 
7 
2 
1 

46 
14 
7 
3 

32 
7 
4 
8 

5  

6  

Totel 

Per  cent  of  superintendents 
teaching- 
No  period  

4  periods.  

144 

63 

64 

74 

09 

70 

51 

75.0 
10.4 
».7 
2.1 
1.4 
.7 
.7 

76.2 
11. 1 
11.1 
1.6 

4&.3 
20. 7 
23.4 
1.6 

54.1 
8. 1 
21.6 
12.2 
2.7 
1.3 

63.6 
16.2 

lai 

7.1 
2.0 
1.0 

65.7 
20. 0 
10.0 
4.3 

62.7 
13. 8 
7.8 
15.7 

eperiods.  r.  

Total  

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

loao 

loao 

100.0 

Ne- 
braska. 


North 
Dakota. 


Ohio. 


Oklar 
homa. 


South 
Dakota. 


Wis- 
consin. 


Total. 


Number  of  periods  taught  by 
su^^intendent: 


573 
155 
122 
52 
14 
3 
2 


TotaL. 


50 


28 


153 


18 


18 


80 


921 


Per  cent  of  superintendents 
teaching— 
No  period  

1  period  

2  periods  

3  periods  

4  periods  

5  periods  

6  periods  


38.0 
22.0 
20.0 
16.0 
4.0 


32.1 
25.0 
21.4 
14.3 
7.2 


62.8 
20.2 
11.7 
3.3 
1.3 
0 
.7 


77.7 
11.1 

5.6 
0 

5.6 


44.5 
11.1 
27.7 
11.1 
5.6 


68.5 
20.2 
10.1 
1.2 


62.3 
16.8 
13.3 
6.6 
1.5 
.3 
.2 


Total. 


100.0 


loao 


loao 


loao 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Population. 


Number  of  periods  taught  by  superin- 
tendent: 

0  

1  

2  

3  

4  

5  

6  


Total.. 


Percento^v^ierlntendents  teaching- 


No  i 
IperkMl. 

2  periods.. 

3  periods.. 

4  periods. 

5  periods. 
6periods. 

TotaL.. 


Under 
2,500 


194 


22.7 
19.6 
31.4 
19.1 
6.2 
1.0 


2.601- 
5,000 


229 


38.9 
31.4 
22.8 
5.2 
.9 
.4 
.4 


6,001- 
7,500 


72.5 
21.7 
3.3 
2.5 


100.0    100.0    100.0    loao  loao 


7,501- 
10,000 


90 


84.4 

11.1 
4.5 


10,001- 
15,000 


74 


91.9 
6.7 
1.4 


15,001- 
50,000 


101 
2 


103 


98.1 
1.9 


50,001 
and 
over. 


108 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 


111 


97.3 
1.8 
.0 
.0 
.0 
0 
.9 


XUU.  V        J  100*  0 

V^QQgle 


100.0^100.0 

:od  by 


Total. 


573 
155 
122 
52 
14 
3 
2 


921 


62.3 
16.8 
13.3 
5.6 
1.5 
.3 
.2 
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Enrollment. 

1-100 

101-200 

201-m 

aOl-600 

501-1,000 

1,001  and 
over. 

Total. 

XT         V           t           \   A      4^         »»♦  K 

MumtMr  of  pOTiOGS  t&u^nt  Dy 
su^intendent: 

1  

46 
17 
17 
10 
5 
1 
1 

140 

93 
87 
36 
9 
1 
1 

121 
35 
13 
6 
0 
1 

142 
9 
5 

78 

46 
1 

573 
155 
122 
52 
14 
3 
2 

3  

4  

e 

x6r  cent  of  superint6n€i6nts 
teaching— 
No  period  

97 

367 

176 

156 

78 

47 

921 

47.6 
17.6 
17.5 
10.3 
6.2 
1.0 
1.0 

38.2 
25.2 
23.7 
9.8 
2.5 
.3 
.3 

68.7 
19.9 
7.4 
3.4 
.0 
.6 

91.0 
6.8 
3.2 

100.0 

97.9 
2.1 

62.3 
16.8 
13.3 
6.6 
1.5 
.3 
.2 

5  periods  

Total  

iqp.o 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 0 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  WORK. 

Number  of  periods  taught  by  superintendent. — ^In  Table  XVII  the 
attempt  has  been  made  to  show  the  extent  to  which  the  superintend- 
ent is  a  teacher  in  the  north  central  high  schools.  The  table  is  based 
upon  State,  population,  and  enrollment  and  is  composed  of  two  parts, 
the  one  giving  the  actual  number  of  cases  and  the  other  the  per- 
centages. It  is  to  be  read  as  follows:  In  Illinois  108  of  the  super- 
intendents reported,  or  75  per  cent,  do  no  teaching;  15,  or  10.4  per 
cent,  teach  one  period  per  day  each,  etc. 

This  table  shows  that  62.3  per  cent,  considerably  over  half,  of  the 
superintendents  in  the  entire  association  do  no  teaching  whatsoever, 
while  only  .2  per  cent  teach  six  periods  daily.  However,  there  is 
much  variation  from  State  to  State  in  this  particular.  In  North 
Dakota  and  Nebraska  a  larger  percentage  of  the  superintendents 
teach  than  in  any  of  the  other  States;  only  32.1  per  cent  in  the  for- 
mer and  38  per  cent  in  the  latter  are  entirely  free  from  teaching.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  Oklahoma,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  we  find  77.7  per 
cent,  76.2  per  cent,  and  75  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  superintend- 
ents doing  no  teaching.  This  variation  is  due  at  least  in  a  measure 
to  the  variation  in  the  size  of  the  schools. 

The  size  of  the  city  in  which  a  school  is  located  and  the  enrollment 
of  the  school  both  seem  to  be  factors  in  determining  the  amoimt  of 
teaching  done  by  a  superintendent.  In  cities  with  populations  of 
15,000  or  more  and  in  schools  of  300  enrollment  and  above  the  super- 
intendent does  practically  no  teaching.  It  is  in  the  smaller  cities 
and  schools  that  this  demand  is  made  upon  his  time. 
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The  important  question  to  be  considered  in  this  connection  is,  how 
much  supervision  is  needed.  Evidently  the  time  which  a  superin- 
tendent gives  to  teaching  can  not  be  used  for  supervision.  In  the 
smaller  schools,  since  the  supervisory  aspect  of  the  school  is,  while 
probably  not  less  important,  less  extensive,  a  portion  of  the  super- 
intendent's time  can  be  given  over  to  teaching  without  lowering  the 
efficiency  of  the  school.  However,  it  ia  doubtless  true  that  in  many 
cases  supervision  is  sacrificed  to  teaching,  owing  to  the  lack  of  an 
adequate  teaching  force. 

Number  of  periods  taught  by  principal. — ^Table  XVIII  needs  no 
explanation,  since  its  form  is  exactly  like  that  of  Table  XVII. 

It  is  seen  that  the  principal  does  a  great  deal  more  teaching  than 
the  superintendent,  as  is  brought  out  by  the  fact  that  only  18.7  per 
cent  of  the  principals  do  no  teaching,  as  opposed  to  62.3  per  cent  of 
the  superintendents.  As  regards  differences  from  State  to  State  and 
effects  of  population  and  enrollment,  the  same  points  are  brought  out 
that  were  shown  in  the  case  of  superintendents;  so  they  need  not  be 
repeated  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  effect  of  enrollment  is  some- 
what more  pronounced  than  the  effect  of  population,  as  evinced  by 
the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  principals  which  teach  in  the  larger 
schools  is  somewhat  less  than  the  percentage  which  teach  in  the 
larger  cities.  This  shows  that  where  the  principal  is  left  free  to 
organize  the  school  the  size  of  the  school  regularly  increases.  The 
tables  therefore  present  a  strong  argument  for  increase  in  super- 
vision. 

Table  XVIII. 


Illinois. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Michigan. 

Minne- 
sota. 

Missouri. 

Number  of  periods  taught  hy 

principal: 

11 

10 

10 

33 

8 

7 

14 

26 

8 

6 

2 

10 

2 

5 

2  

20 

14 

11 

14 

13 

9 

3 

3  

17 

10 

13 

10 

24 

14 

4 

19 

12 

20 

18 

17 

19 

12 

21 

11 

4 

20 

20 

16 

8 

8 

3 

5 

5 

Total  

144 

63 

64 

74 

99 

70 

61 

Per  cent  of  principals  teaching: 

27.4 

22.9 

12.7 

17.2 

9.5 

lai 

14.3 

18.1 

12.7 

7.8 

2.7 

10.1 

2.8 

9.9 

13.9 

22.2 

17.2 

18.9 

13.1 

12.8 

5.9 

11.8 

15.8 

20.3 

13.5 

24.2 

20.0 

7.8 

13.2 

19.1 

31.2 

24.3 

17.2 

27.2 

23.5 

14.6 

17.5 

6.3 

27.0 

20.2 

22.9 

15.7 

5.5 

4.1 

5.1 

9.8 

loao 

loao 

loao 

loao 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 
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Ne- 
brask&. 


North 
Dakota. 


Ohio. 


Okla- 
homa. 


.  South 
Dakota. 


Wiaoon- 
sin. 


Total. 


Number  of  periods  taag;ht  by 
princii>al: 

2  

3  

4  

6  

6  

Total  

Per  cent  of  prUi^ipttls  teachJng: 

No  riods  

1  periiwl  

2 per..- 1  -  ,  

8pe  •  ■  

4pei  :  

5peri(»d5.  

epeclDda...^...  

Total  


50 


28 


153 


18 


m 

90 
14A 
128 
200 
147 

88 


18 


921 


10.0 
12.0 

8.0 
10.0 
34.0 
22.0 

4.0 


8.6 
.0 

ia8 

7.2 
67.0 
17.8 

8.0 


27.4 
5.9 

11.1 
7.8 

24.2 

15.8 
7.8 


16.0 
.0 
11.2 
27.7 
22.2 
16.7 
5.6 


5.6 
.0 
27.7 
27.7 
22.2 
11.2 

5.6 


3a3 
19.0 
84.9 
7.9 
5.6 
2.3 


18.7 
9.8 
15.8 
13.9 
21.7 
16.0 
4.1 


100.0 


loao 


100.0 


loao 


100.0 


loao 


loao 


Under 
2^. 


2,601- 
5,000. 


5,001- 
7,500. 


7,501- 
10,000. 


10,001- 
15,000. 


15,001- 
50,000. 


60,001 
and 
over. 


Total 


Number  of  periods  taug;ht  by  prlnci< 

•1:  

1  

2  

3  

4  

6  

6  

Total  

Per  oent  of  principals  teaching: 
No  periods  

1  period  

2  periods  

8  periods  

4  periods  

5  periods  

6  periods  

Total  


'M72 
90 
146 
128 
200 
147 
88 


194 


229 


120 


90 


74 


103 


111 


921 


6.2 
1.0 
9.3 
6.7 
84.5 
84.5 
8.8 


6.7 
4.8 
13.1 
17.9 
27.5 
24.0 
7.0 


12.6 
7.6 
14.2 
22.6 
80.8 
10.8 
1.7 


13.4 

lao 

28.3 
23.3 
22.2 
7.8 


12.1 
16.2 
87.8 
20.3 
9.6 
2.7 
1.4 


39.8 
26.2 
25.2 
6.8 
2.0 
.0 
1.0 


64.9 
18.0 
6.4 
4.6 
8.6 
2.7 
.9 


18.7 
9.8 
16.8 
18.9 
2L7 
16.0 
4.1 


100.0 


100.0 


loao 


loao    loao    loao  100.0 


10a  0 


Number  of  periods  taught  by 
principal: 

0  

1  

2  

3  

•4  

6  

6  

Total  

Per  oent  of  principals  teaching: 

No  periods  

1  pcffiod  

5  periods  

8  periods  

4  periods  

6  periods  

6  periods  

Total  


1-100. 


97 


16.5 
6.2 
7.2 
9.3 
26.8 
27.8 
7.2 


loao 


101-200. 


28 
16 
86 
64 
116 
90 
27 


367 


7.6 
4.4 
9.8 
14.7 
31.6 
24.5 
7.4 


100.0 


201-300. 


176 


6.8 
4.6 
22.7 
25.0 
25.6 
13.6 
1.7 


100.0 


801-600. 


156 


18.5 
21.8 
34.0 
12.8 
9.0 
3.2 
.7 


100.0 


501-1,000. 


78 


6a3 

26.6 
12.8 
1.3 


100.0 


l,001and 
over. 


47 


85.1 
12.8 

yO 

\o 

.0 
2.1 


100.0 


Total. 


172 
90 
146 
128 
200 
147 
38 


921 


18.7 
9.8 
15.8 
13.9 
21.7 
16.0 
4.1 


100.0 
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Tablb  XIX. 


Illinois* 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

_ 

Kansas. 

Michi- 
gan. 

l£inne- 
sota. 

Missoari. 

Number  of  teachers  teaching— 

102 

46 

84 

46 

63 

33 

61 

98 

72 

41 

40 

65 

38 

36 

131 

48 

51 

86 

111 

46 

38 

343 

109 

124 

66 

148 

126 

82 

806 

865 

443 

291 

662 

399 

425 

428 

414 

163 

388 

822 

476 

264 

149 

7 

2 

50 

_  17 

41 

36 

Total  

2,346 

1,061 

«58 

916 

1,388 

1,168 

941 

152 

62 

64 

74 

96 

70 

60 

Per  cent  teaching— 

IperiodTTTf:  

4.4 

4.4 

4.0 

4.9 

4.6 

2.9 

6.5 

4.2 

6.0 

4.8 

4.4 

4.7 

3.3 

8.8 

5.6 

4.6 

5.9 

3.9 

8.0 

3.9 

4.0 

14.6 

10.4 

14.5 

7.2 

10. 7 

10.9 

8. 7 

88.1 

33.7 

51.6 

31.8 

47.6 

34.4 

46.2 

26  8 

OV.O 

ly.u 

AO  9 

£0.  A 

SI.  U 

28. 1 

A*  9 
0.  O 

.  7 

.2 

5.5 

1. 2 

0.  0 

9  7 

d.  / 

NcMBska. 

North 
Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Okla- 
homa. 

South 
Dakota. 

Wlsoonp 
sin. 

Total. 

Number  of  teachers  teaching- 

86 

24 

86 

4 

8 

62 

604 

33 

24 

82 

0 

11 

70 

616 

37 

13 

77 

8 

14 

42 

661 

64 

46 

221 

30 

31 

902 

1,692 

164 

90 

781 

71 

79 

634 

6,189 

144 

68 

782 

70 

40 

807 

4,066 

Q 

Q 

49 

0 

Q 

14 

364 

Total  

478 

256 

2,078 

189 

183 

1,231 

13,072 

60 

27 

148 

16 

18 

87 

914 

Per  cent  teaching— 

Iperlod  

7.6 

9.4 

4.1 

2.1 

4.4 

5.1 

4.6 

6.9 

9.4 

3.9 

8.2 

6.0 

6.7 

4.8 

7.7 

5.1 

3.7 

4.3 

7.7 

3.5 

5.0 

13.4 

18.0 

10.8 

15.9 

17.0 

16. 4 

12.2 

34.4 

55.3 

37.6 

37.5 

43.1 

43.2 

39.6 

30.1 

22.8 

37.6 

37.0 

28. 1 

24. 0 

31.0 

7period8  

.0 

.0 

2.4 

.0 

.0 

1. 2 

2.8 

0-100 

101-200 

201-300 

301-500 

601-1,000. 

1,001  and 
over. 

TotaL 

Number  of  teachers  teaching- 

110 

244 

85 

101 

42 

22 

604 

97 

93 

103 

64 

40 

616 

66 

196 

98 

127 

113 

63 

651 

132 

431 

207 

304 

287 

231 

1  592 

203 

978 

694 

1  036 

1  074 

1  204 

5'  13Q 

126 

1  033 

762 

'927 

'495 

'714 

4' 066 

5 

'  63 

61 

59 

66 

120 

^364 

Total  

738 

3,163 

2,000 

2,657 

2,131 

2,393 

13,072 

94 

360 

176 

166 

75 

64 

914 

Per  cent  teaching— 

14.9 

7.8 

4.3 

3.8 

2.0 

0.9 

4.6 

13.2 

7.0 

4.7 

3.9 

3.0 

1.7 

4.8 

8.8 

6.2 

4.8 

4.8 

5.3 

2.2 

5.0 

17.9 

13.7 

10.4 

11.4 

13.5 

9.7 

12.2 

27.6 

30.9 

84.6 

39.0 

60.4 

60.3 

39.6 

16.9 

32.7 

38.1 

34.9 

23.2 

29.8 

31.0 

.8 

1.7 

3.1 

2.2 

2.6 

6.4 

2.8 

Number  of  periods  ta/ught  by  teachers. — ^The  efficiency  of  the  in- 
struction is  likely  to  be  greatly  lessened  if  the  teacher  is  required  to 
teach  an  excessive  number  of  periods.    The  recognition  of  this  fact 
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by  the  association  is  shown  by  the  following  statement  found  amon^ 
its  standards: 

The  number  of  daily  periods  of  classroom  instruction  given  by  any  teacher  should 
not  exceed  five,  each  to  extend  over  at  least  40  minutes  in  the  clear.  The  board  of 
inspectors  will  reject  all  schools  having  more  than  six  recitation  periods  per  day  for 
any  teacher. 

However,  that  the  board  of  inspectors  does  not  always  reject 
schools  that  do  not  meet  this  requirement  will  be  seen  from  the 
reports. 

Table  XIX  is  based  upon  the  reports  from  914  schools  concerning 
the  number  of  periods  per  day  taught  by  their  teachers.  The 
table  brings  out  the  diflFerences  from  State  to  State  in  this  particular 
and  shows  their  relation  to  enrollment.  From  the  table  we  read  that 
there  are  2,346  teachers  reported  from  152  schools  in  Illinois,  and 
that  102,  or  4.4  per  cent,  of  these  teachers  teach  but  one  period  daily; 
98,  or  4.2  per  cent,  two  periods,  etc. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  call  attention  to  a  few  of  the  more  important 
facts  brought  out  by  the  table.  First  and  foremost  it  should  be 
noticed  that  2.8  per  cent  of  the  teachers  reported  teach  seven  periods 
daily,  which  is  contrary  to  the  standards  of  the  association.  Among 
the  States  the  worst  offender  in  this  respect  is  Illinois,  with  Kansas 
a  close  second,  while  no  teachers  reported  from  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota,  Oklahoma,  and  South  Dakota  teach  seven  periods.  From 
the  standpoint  of  enrollment  the  schools  having  more  than  1,000 
students  have  the  largest  percentage  of  teachers  (5.4  per  cent) 
teaching  seven  periods.  Furthermore,  31  per  cent,  or  nearly  one- 
third  of  all  the  teachers  reported,  teach  six  periods.  This  is  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  the  association,  as  stated  above.  The  worst 
offender  among  the  States  in  this  case  is  Kansas  with  42.3  per  cent, 
and  the  State  most  nearly  approaching  the  standards  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  Iowa  with  but  19  per  cent  of  her  teachers  teaching  six 
periods.  The  medium-sized  schools  rather  than  the  extra-large 
schools  seem  to  be  the  worst  offenders  here,  although  they  are  not 
a  great  deal  worse  than  the  association  as  a  whole.  Another  inter- 
esting fact  is  that  the  nimiber  of  periods  per  teacher  is  more  nearly 
standardized  in  the  large  schools  than  in  the  small  schools.  In  the 
former  50.3  per  cent  of  the  teachers  teach  five  periods  daily,  while 
in  the  latter  the  largest  percentage  teaching  any  given  number  of 
periods  is  27.5  per  cent  and  each  particular  nimiber  of  periods  is 
represented  by  a  rather  large  percentage  of  teachers  except  the  last. 
The  tendency  toward  standardization  becomes  more  and  more 
apparent  as  we  proceed  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  schools 
This  is  probably  due  in  a  measure  to  the  fact  that  in  the  smaller 
schools  the  percentages  of  teachers  teaching  one  and  two  periods 
are  swelled  by  the  inclusion  of  superintendents  and  principals  as 
teachers. 
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Table  XX. 


NondMr  of  perlodMuperyised. 

Colo- 
rado. 

Illi- 
nois. 

Indi- 
ana. 

Iowa. 

Kan- 
sas. 

Michi- 
gan. 

Minne- 
sota. 

Mis- 
souri. 

7 
7 
13 
3 
0 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

42 
15 
45 

8 
3 
1 
2 
0 
2 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 
1 

24 
9 

20 
3 
1 
1 
0 

23 
9 

22 
4 
3 

19 
9 
43 

2 
1 
0 
1 

36 
17 
25 
6 
8 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 

26 
18 
17 
2 
2 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 

20 
11 
9 
3 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 

16-20  

1 

86-40  



96-100  

126-130  

131-136  

136-140  

151-155  

186-190  

34 

6 

124 

6 

59 
3 

61 
4 

76 

6 

90 

3 

71 
3 

47 

2 

Median  

Number  of  periods  superrised. 

Mon- 

Ne- 
braska. 

North 
Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Okla- 
homa. 

South 
Dakota. 

Wis- 
oonsin. 

Total. 

5 
2 
7 
1 
1 

11 
9 

25 
2 
1 
0 
1 

7 
7 
12 
I 

60 
28 
45 
12 
2 
2 
0 
2 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

4 

2 
7 
0 
1 
0 
1 

6 
3 
8 
0 
2 

25 
9 

37 
2 
3 
3 
2 

304 
156 
335 
49 
23 
12 
9 
5 
3 
2 
2 
2 

j 

131-185   

Total  

16 
0 

49 
6 

27 
5 

146 
4 

15 
6 

18 
6 

81 
6 

912 
5 

Median  
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Table  XX — Continued. 


Number  of  periods  supervised. 

0-100 

101-200 

201-300 

301-500 

501-l.OOQ 

41 

1,001 

TotaL 

0 

49 

119 

55 

47 

23 

11 

304 

1-5 

21 

80 

31 

13 

6 

4 

155 

6-10 

22 

134 

87 

60 

17 

335 

11-15 

3 

10 

4 

17 

13 

2 

49 

16-20 

3 

7 

1 

3 

8 

1 

23 

21-25 

0 

0 

4 

4 

4 

12 

26-30 

2 

0 

4 

2 

1 

31-35 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

5 

36-40 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

41-45 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

46-50 

0 

1 

1 

2 

61-55 

0 

0 

2 

2 

56-60 

0 

0 

\ 

61-65 

0 

0 

1 

66-70 

"  1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

111-115  

I 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

Total  

98 

353 

179 

159 

79 

44 

912 

0 

4 

5 

6 

8 

13 

5 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  many  teachers  are  being 
overworked.  Consequently  much  of  the  work  done  in  these  schools 
is  not  of  the  very  best  order.  It  is  further  evident  that  the  standards 
of  the  association  are  not  being  lived  up  to  in  practice  in  a  good  many 
instances. 

Supervised  study. — Since  supervised  study  is  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage,  it  is  of  especial  interest  to  know  to  what  extent  the 
schools  of  the  association  are  adopting  some  method  of  study  super- 
vision. The  analysis  of  the  reports  concerning  supervised  study  from 
912  schools  is  represented  in  Table  XX,  which  should  be  read  thus: 
Of  the  34  schools  reporting  from  Colorado,  7  have  no  supervised 
study,  7  supervise  from  1  to  5  periods,  13  from  6  to  10  periods,  etc., 
and  the  median  munber  of  periods  supervised  for  the  State  is  6. 

Before  passing  to  the  following  table  attention  should  be  directed 
to  three  points:  First,  the  wide  range  of  variation  among  the  schools; 
second,  the  comparative  imiformity  in  the  median  from  State  to 
State;  and  third,  the  effect  of  enrollment  as  expressed  in  the  median. 
The  wide  range  from  no  supervision  at  all  to  the  supervision  of  190 
periods  shows  that  the  value  of  supervised  study  has  not  come  to  be 
imiversally  recognized  and  that  efforts  along  this  line  are  as  yet  ex- 
perimental. The  uniformity  in  the  median  from  State  to  State  would 
indicate  that  no  particular  State  is  especially  interested  in  the  matter. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  increase  of  the  median  from  0  for  schools 
having  enrollments  of  100  and  less  to  13  for  the  largest  schools  indicates 
that  the  larger  schools  have  been  forced,  possibly  because  of  the 
character  of  the  communities  in  which  they  are  located,  to  provide 
some  place  in  which  students  may  study. 
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;  Table  XXI  is  a  condensation  of  Table  XX  with  the  additional 
,  ''percentage  feature.  From  it  we  read  that  7,  or  20.6  per  .cent,  of  the 
34  schools  reporting  from  Colorado  have  no  supervised  study;  20,  or 
68.8  per  cent,  supervise  from  1  to  10  periods  daily;  and  7,  or  20.6  per 
cent,  supervise  more  than  10  periods. 


Table  XXI. 


Colo- 
rado. 


nu. 

Dois. 


Iowa. 


Kan- 
sas. 


Michi- 
gan. 


Minne- 


sota. 


Mis- 
souri. 


Number  of  periods  supervised: 

0  

1-10  

Above  


Total.. 

Per  cent  su] 
No 
1-1( 
Above 


20 

ao 

7 


34 


124 


61 


76 


90 


47 


ling: 


20.6 
58.8 
20.6 


33.9 
48.4 
17.7 


40.7 
49.1 
10.2 


37.7 
50.9 
11.4 


25.4 
69.3 
6.3 


40.0 
45.7 
13.3 


33.7 
43.3 
14.0 


42.6 
42.6 
14.8 


Total.. 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Mon- 
tana. 


Ne- 
braska. 


North 
Dalcota. 


Ohio. 


Oklar 
homa. 


South 
Dakota. 


Wiscon- 
sin. 


Total. 


Number  of  periods  supervised: 

0  , 

1-10  

Above  


Total., 

Per  cent  suj 
No 

1-10'... 
Above 


304 
490 
118 


49 


27 


15 


912 


ling: 


31.3 
56.3 
12.4 


22.6 
69.4 
8.1 


26.0 
70.3 
3.7 


34.5 
50.3 
15.2 


26.7 
60.0 
13.3 


27.8 
61.2 
11.0 


30.9 
56.8 
12.3 


33.3 
53.7 
13.0 


Total.. 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


0-100 

101-200 

201-^ 

301-500 

501-1,000 

1,001  and 
over. 

Total. 

Number  of  periods  supervised: 
1-10  

Total  

Per  cent  supervising: 

Total  

49 
43 
6 

110 
214 
20 

55 
118 
6 

47 

82 
30 

23 
23 
33 

11 
10 
23 

304 
490 
118 

98 

353 

179 

159 

79 

44 

912 

50.0 
43.9 
6.1 

33.7 
60.6 
6.7 

30.7 
65.9 
3.4 

29.5 
51.6 
18.9 

29.1 
29.1 
41.8 

26.0 
22,7 
52.3 

33.3 
63.7 
13.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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Tablb  XXII. 


• 

Ntunber  of  weeks,  of  5  days  each  m 
Uie  school  year. 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

• 

3 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Missouri. 

Montana. 

Nebraska. 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma. 

South  Dakota. 

Wisconsin. 

Total.  1 

2 

8 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

11 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

8 

36  

2 

2 

1 

4 

0 

3 

5 

3 

6 

2 

1 

1 

30 

36  

40 

38 

48 

70 

5 

40 

30 

8 

42 

30 

69 

15 

14 

44 

492 

37  

13 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

4 

1 

1 

3 

28 

38  

40 

6 

12 

2 

34 

12 

2 

3 

1 

4 

54 

0 

23 

193 

39 

0 

2 

0 

10 

2 

2 

1 

8 

0 

1 

35 

26 

3 

1 

42 

3 

8 

2 

8 

1 

13 

107 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

136 

56 
36 

62 
36 

76 
36 

97 

70 
36 

49 

36 

14 

48 
36 

27 
36 

153 

18 
36 

17 

88 

010 

38 

39 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

Tablb  XXIII. 


Number  of  recitation  periods  in  daily 
program. 


6  

6  

7  

8  

9  

10  

Total 
Median.... 


8 
72 
284 
101 
11 
3 


479 
7 


The  table  shows  that  in  33.3  per  cent  of  the  schools  of  the  associa- 
tion there  is  no  supervised  study,  that  in  63.7  per  cent  there  are  from 
1  to  10  periods  supervised,  and  that  in  13  per  cent  there  are  more 
than  10  periods  supervised.  It  is  very  likely  that  in  a  large  number 
of  the  cases  represented  by  the  63.7  per  cent  supervised  study  does 
not  so  much  give  evidence  of  an  attempt  to  make  an  experiment  or 
to  try  out  supervised  study  as  it  is  a  by-product  of  the  school  organi- 
zation. It  is  forced  rather  than  volimtary.  Not  infrequently  a 
school  has  a  study  room  where  the  students  are  supposed  to  be  when 
not  in  class.  Some  teacher  who  happens  not  to  have  a  class  during 
a  given  period  is  put  in  charge  of  the  study  room  for  the  one  period; 
another  teacher  takes  the  room  the  following  period,  and  so  on.  In 
a  great  many  cases  where  from  1  to  10  periods  of  supervised  study 
are  reported  this  is  probably  what  is  referred  to — ^not  exactly  super- 
vised study,  but  something  akin  to  it.  In  the  13  per  cent  of  schools 
which  have  more  than  10  periods  supervised,  doubtless  we  have  in 
some  cases  serious  attempts  at  study  supervision. 
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LENGTH  OP  SCHOOL  YEAB,  SCHOOL  DAY,  ETC. 

In  Table  XXII  we  have  the  analysis  of  910  reports  m  answer  to 
the  inquiry  as  the  number  of  weeks  of  ^ ve  days  each  dining  which 
school  is  actually  in  session.  The  table  should  be  read  thus:  Two 
of  the  136  schools  reporting  from  Illinois  have  school  years  of  less 
than  34  weeks,  one  has  a  school  year  of  34  weeks,  etc.,  and  the  median 
length  of  school  year  is  38  weeks. 

The  striking  fact  brought  out  by  the  table  is  the  very  wide  varia- 
tion from  school  to  school  in  this  respect,  a  variation  of  10  weeks. 
This  variation  is  especially  noticeable  in  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Ohio. 
However,  while  there  is  this  wide  variation,  the  mode  of  36  weeks 
stands  out  very  clearly  with  38  and  40  marked  off  distinctly  from  the 
rest.  The  median  is  also  36  in  every  State  except  Michigan  and  Illi- 
nois, in  which  States  it  is  39  and  38,  respectively. 

Table  XXIV. 


i 

i 

Missouri. 

•a 

•a 

Illinois. 

1 

Iowa. 

1 

1 

Z 

North  D 

Ohio. 

1 

O 

South  D 

Total. 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

4 

1 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

2 

7 

2 

.... 

2 

1 

5 

0 

3 

1 

12 

1 

28 

10 

4 

0 

1 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

2 

32 

U 

7 

12 

14 

13 

14 

9 

1 

8 

1 

25 

2" 

0 

16 

136 

32 

11 

21 

12 

27 

10 

14 

3 

7 

10 

42 

3 

4 

23 

219 

16 

15 

12 

5 

21 

23 

5 

6 

12 

9 

30 

4 

7 

24 

188 

9 

7 

4 

12 

4 

6 

4 

3 

11 

4 

0 

1 

2 

7 

83 

16 

11 

6 

10 

5 

2 

5 

1 

5 

2 

10 

5 

2 

5 

85 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

10 

6 

2 

0 

4 

3 

1 

3 

3 

0 

1 

1 

2 

26 

3 

3 

1 

4 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

25 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

15 

114 

63 

61 

60 

88 

62 

49 

14 

48 

28 

149 

17 

16 

84 

862 

S4 

H 

5| 

H 

5* 

H 

5i 

5i 

H 

Si 

Number  of  60-nifaiute  hours  in  dafly 
program. 


B«low4... 

4  

4i  

lEE: 

Above  

Total 
Median.... 


Table  XXV. 


Number  of  minutes  in  recitation 
period. 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Missouri. 

Montana. 

Nebraska. 

North  Dakota.  1 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma. 

South  Dakota. 

Wisconsin. 

Total.  I 

1 

1 

1 

37  

1 

1 

1 

0 

3 

38  

1 

4 

1 

9 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

25 

39  

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4 

40  

40 

41 

15 

34 

29 

38 

19 

7 

34 

12 

51 

7 

7 

38 

372 

41  

5 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

11 

42  

23 

3 

13 

10 

18 

3 

3 

1 

3 

3 

18 

3 

2 

9 

112 

43  

17 

5 

11 

8 

11 

4 

8 

5 

3 

3 

13 

0 

3 

10 

101 

44  

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

45  

35 

9 

21 

5 

29 

11 

11 

1 

4 

6 

58 

6 

5 

17 

218 

46  

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

47  

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

3 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

9 

49  

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50  

10 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

2 

4 

0 

2 

25 

55  

4 

0 

3 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

11 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

8 

Total  

145 

64 

63 

74 

§7 

62 

51 

15 

50 

26 

154 

18 

18 

78 

915 

Median  

43 

40 

43 

40 

42 

40 

43 

40 

40 

42 

43 

42 

43 

41 

42 

80790»— 15  6 
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Number  of  recitation  periods  in  the  daily  program, — Owing  to  a  mis- 
interpretation of  the  question  on  the  blank,  the  available  reports  on 
the  number  of  recitation  periods  in  the  daily  program  is  compara- 
tively small.  The  blank  asked  for  the  niunber  of  recitations  in  the 
daily  program.  Some  interpreted  this  to  mean  the  total  number  of 
daily  recitations,  while  others  thought  it  had  reference  to  the  number 
of  recitation  periods  in  the  daily  program.  Since  the  latter  interpre- 
tation was  made  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  was  accepted  and  made 
the  basis  of  Table  XXIII.  Where  another  interpretation  was  put 
on  the  question,  or  where  the  case  is  doubtful,  the  report  ia  not 
included  in  the  table.  From  the  table  we  read  that  of  the  84  schools 
reporting  from  Illinois  3  have  but  5  recitation  periods  in  the  daily 
program,  15  have  6  periods,  etc. 

The  mode  is  clearly  seen  to  be  7.  The  median  is  7  for  the  associa- 
tion as  a  whole,  and  7  for  every  State  except  for  Kansas  and  South 
Dakota,  where  it  is  8. 

Number  of  60-minute  hours  in  the  daily  program, — ^The  actual  num- 
ber of  60-minute  hours  in  the  school  day,  excluding  all  recess  periods, 
as  reported  from  862  schools,  constitutes  the  basis  of  Table  XXIV. 
The  table  is  imderstood  if  read  thus:  One  of  the  114  schools  reporting 
from  Illinois  has  a  school  day  of  less  than  four  60-minute  hours,  three 
of  4  hours,  0  of  i{  hours,  etc. 

The  striking  fact  here  brought  out  is  the  great  variation  in  the 
length  of  the  school  day  from  school  to  school,  which  ranges  from 
less  than  4  to  more  than  7  hours.  The  variation  from  State  to 
State,  however,  ia  not  great,  the  medians  being  very  imiform,  in  no 
case  being  either  less  than  6 J  or  more  than  5f  hours. 

Number  of  minutes  in  the  redtaiion  period. — ^Table  XXV  shows  the 
distribution  of  915  schools  reporting  on  the  number  of  minutes  in  the 
recitation  period.  It  should  be  read  as  follows:  The  recitation 
period  in  one  of  the  145  schools  reporting  from  Illinois  is  37  minutes 
in  length,  in  one  it  is  38  minutes,  in  0  it  is  39,  etc. 

Again,  the  absence  of  imiformity  is  the  surprising  fact.  As 
important  as  is  the  length  of  the  recitation  period,  we  find  it  varying 
from  below  37  minutes  to  above  55,  a  diflFerence  of  20  minutes  at 
least.  Some  of  the  variation  may  be  due  to  the  misinterpretation 
of  the  question  asked,  which  called  for  the  number  of  minutes  in  tlie 
dear  in  each  recitation  period.  The  phrase  '*in  the  clear"  was 
probably  overlooked  or  disregarded  in  some  oases  and  misinterpreted 
in  others.  It  was  intended  that  the  number  of  minutes  required  to 
pass  from  one  recitation  to  another  be  deducted  from  the  length  of 
the  recitation  period,  because  the  class  is  not  actually  in  session  xmtil 
the  students  are  in  the  classroom  and  the  recitation  begun.  The 
bimodal  character  of  the  distribution  is  evidenced  by  the  much 
greater  frequency  at  both  40  and  45  points  to  this  conclusion.  It 
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was  easier  to  give  just  40  of  45  minutes,  as  the  case  might  have  been, 
than  to  deduct  the  2  or  3  minutes  necessary  to  pass  between  classes. 

The  length  of  the  recitation  period  seems  to  vary  but  little  from 
State  to  State,  and  not  enough  to  call  forth  any  particular  comment. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  in  this  connection  that  the  length  of  the 
recitation  period  is  of  real  significance  and  that  the  marked  lack  of 
uniformity  in  this  respect  presents  a  serious  problem  to  an  association 
which  is  attempting  to  standardize  certain  of  the  features  of  the 
secondary  school  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  more  thorough  coopera- 
tion among  the  secondary  schools  and  between  the  secondary  schools 
and  the  colleges.  The  "imit"  course  of  study,  while  defined  as  ''not 
less  than  the  equivalent  of  120  60-minute  hours  of  classroom  work,''' 
is  seen  to  be  a  somewhat  variable  unit.  The  lower  limit  is  set,  but, 
since  the  upper  is  not,  the  actual  classroom  work  done  for  a  unit's 
credit  in  one  school  may  be  over  one  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  that 
done  in  another  school,  as  is  shown  by  the  reports.  For  example^ 
computation  based  upon  the  reports  from  the  four  extreme  schools 
concerning  the  number  of  weeks  of  five  days  each  in  the  school  year 
and  the  number  of  minutes  in  each  recitation  period  discloses  the  fact 
that  in  two  of  these  schools  the  total  classroom  work  done  during  the 
school  year  to  get  a  unit's  credit  amounts  in  each  case  to  185  60-minute 
hours,  and  in  the  other  two  schools  the  unit's  credit  is  secured  by 
doing  only  103  60-minute  hours  of  classroom  work.  Surely  a  unit's 
credit  from  the  two  latter  schools  should  not  be  considered  equal  to 
that  from  the  other  two,  if  conditions  are  otherwise  at  all  comparable. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  two  schools  giving  a  unit's  credit  for 
only  103  hours  of  work  are  not  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  asso- 
ciation. Of  the  910  schools  reporting,  there  are  36  that  do  not  meet 
these  requirements.  It  perhaps  should  be  added  that  in  practically 
every  case  the  commercial  period  is  of  exactly  the  same  length  as  the 
recitation  period,  while  the  laboratory,  manual  training,  agriculture, 
cooking,  and  sewing  periods  are  in  each  case  just  double  the  recitation 
period. 

Number  of  daily  recitations. — ^The  total  number  of  daily  recitations 
in  a  school  is  important,  because  it  determines  the  scope  of  the  course 
of  study  offered  by  that  school  to  its  students.  If  there  are  but 
comparatively  few  daily  recitations,  the  chances  are  that  opportuni- 
ties of  selection  on  the  part  of  the  student  wiU  be  limited  to  the 
standard  academic  subjects,  since  the  other  subjects  generally  come 
as  additional  subjects  and  do  not  take  the  place  of  those  which  are 
considered  to  be  imquestionably  necessary  to  the  course  of  study  of 
the  public  high  school.  Table  XXVI  is  a  brief  table  which  may  throw 
some  light  on  this  feature  of  the  school.  It  is  read  thus:  In  the  115 
schools  reporting  from  Illinois  the  average  nimiber  of  daily  recitations 
per  school  is  66,  in  the  51  Indiana  schools  it  is  68,  etc. 
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Table  XXVL 


nUnoIs. 

1 

i 

Michigan. 

1 

s 

1 

Missouri. 

Nebraska. 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio. 

1  Oklahoma. 

1  South  Dakota. 

Wisconsin. 

TotaL 

Average  number  of  daily  recitations  per 

66 
115 

68 
51 

54 
48 

54 

73 

67 
81 

66 
58 

73 
41 

36 
44 

37 
27 

63 
126 

49 
13 

46 
14 

56 
65 

50 
756 

1-100 

101-200 

201-300 

301^500 

501- 
1,000 

1,001 
and 
over. 

TotaL 

Average  number  of  daily  recitations  per  school. 

27 
78 

34 

305 

50 
146 

72 
139 

122 
51 

227 
37 

50 

756 

Table  XXVII. 


Number  of  units  required  for  graduation. 


13i 

14 

15 

15J 

16 

m 

17 

m 

18 

19 

20 

2li 

24 

TotaL 

Number  of 
schools  

1 

1 

152 

13 

732 

7 

23 

2 

14 

3 

1 

1 

1 

951 

It  is  necessary  to  call  attention  to  only  one  or  two  points  of  interest. 
Among  the  States  the  average  number  of  daily  recitations  varies 
from  36  in  Nebraska  to  73  in  Missouri.  That  this  variation  is  due 
largely  to  variation  in  size  of  schools  from  State  to  State  is  brought 
out  in  that  portion  of  the  table  in  which  enrollment  is  made  the  basis 
of  grouping  the  schools.  Here  we  see  the  number  of  daily  recitations 
increasing  from  27  in  schools  having  100  students  or  less  to  227  in 
schools  of  over  1,000  enrollment.  Of  course,  this  is  a  fact  that  is 
f  amiUar  to  all,  but  it  nevertheless  makes  it  very  clear  that  the  large 
school  has  a  distinct  advantage  over  the  small  school  in  that  it  is 
able  to  oflfer  a  wider  range  of  subjects  and  is  therefore  better  enabled 
to  meet  the  needs  occasioned  by  individual  differences  among  the 
students  as  well  as  the  needs  of  the  community. 

CONCERNING  GRADUATION. 
NUMBER  OF  UNITS  REQUIBED  FOB  GRADUATION. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  number  of  units  required  for  gradua- 
tion from  a  secondary  school  is  one  of  the  first  matters  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  any  attempt  to  bring  about  a  better  xmder- 
standing  among  the  secondary  schools  and  between  the  secondary 
schools  and  the  colleges  to  which  they  are  accredited,  this  feature  of 
the  high  school  is  of  especial  interest  to  us. 
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Nine  hundred  and  fifty-one  schook  reported  concerning  the  number 
of  units  required  for  graduation.  These  reports  form  the  basis  of 
Table  XXVII  which  reads  from  left  to  right  as  follows:  One  school 
requires  but  13  J  units  for  graduation;  one,  14  units;  162,  16  units,  etc. 
It  should  be  stated  here  that  according  to  the  standards  of  the  associa- 
tion, "No  school  shall  be  accredited  which  does  not  require  16  imitsj 
as  defined  by  the  association  for  graduation." 

Table  XXVIII. 


Nmnber  of  units  for  each  graduate  in 
1913. 

niinois. 

Indi- 
ana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Michi- 
gan. 

Minne- 
sota. 

Mis- 
sourL 

Mon- 
tana. 

IS  

649 

305 
4,177 
490 
242 
161 
94 
97 
107 
30 

145 
320 
1,875 
197 
143 
86 
102 
10 
6 

299 
286 
1,900 
147 
108 
43 
26 
28 

384 
40 
2,024 
8 
156 
2 
2 

715 
246 
2,081 
302 
233 
130 
77 
8 
17 

14 
120 
2,582 
174 
148 
74 
69 
24 
8 

479 
103 
848 
50 
86 
22 
407 
50 
126 

28 
33 
284 
19 
76 
0 
3 
7 
2 

16i  

16  

16*  

17  

m  

18  

19  

20  

21  

Total  

6,352 

2,884 

2,836 

2,616 

3,809 

3,213 

2,171 

452 

Number  of  units  for  each  gradu- 
ate in  1913. 

Ne- 
braska. 

North 
Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Okla- 
homa. 

South 
Dakota. 

Wiscon- 
sin. 

Total. 

15  

297 
114 
872 
109 
36 
25 
11 

144 
52 

224 
27 
35 
19 
14 
1 

158 
288 
6,775 
515 
445 
99 
161 
241 
8 

20 
64 

309 
18 
27 
10 
27 
1 

6 
2 
323 
94 
62 
5 
10 

903 
149 
2,156 
279 
208 
27 
132 
35 
33 

4,241 
2,12V 
25,430 
2,429 
1,995 
703 
1,135 
602 
307 
30 

IH  

16  

1?!::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

IJh:::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

21  

Total  

1,464 

516 

7,690 

476 

492 

3,922 

38,893 

Number  of  units  for  each  graduate  in 
1913. 


16  

IH  

16  

16*  

17  

17i  

18  

19  

20  

21  

Total 


Under 
2,600 


489 
321 
2,637 
276 
164 
76 
92 
18 
4 

•  30 


4,096 


2,501- 
5,000 


431 
470 

'445 
438 
122 
107 
59 
23 


6,053 


6,001- 
7,600 


184 
370 
2,385 
377 
239 
102 
183 
87 
14 


3,941 


7,601- 
10,000 


351 
271 
2,366 
223 
274 
104 
101 
15 
22 


3,716 


10,001- 
15,000 


310 
193 
2,205 
321 
133 
76 
62 
6 
1 


3,306 


16,001- 
60,000 


1,130 
436 
4,112 
494 
328 
122 
144 
46 
11 


6,822 


50,001 
and 
over. 


1,346 
60 

7,778 
293 
429 
102 
446 
273 
232 


10,959 


Total, 


4,241 
2,121 
25,430 
2,429 
1,995 
703 
1,136 
602 
307 
30 


8,893 


It  is  seen  that  732,  or  77  per  cent,  of  the  951  schools  reporting 
require  16  units  for  graduation,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  remain- 
ing schools  require  15  units.  Thus  in  this  matter  the  schools  seem 
to  be  thoroughly  standardized.  The  single  school  requiring  24  units 
is  a  six-year  high  school  in  a  school  system  in  which  the  six-and-six 
plan  is  being  tried  out. 
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NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  GRADUATINO  IN  1913  WITH  MORE  THAN  14  UNITS. 

While  a  school  requu'es  a  student  to  do  a  certam  amount  of  work 
for  graduation,  it  does  not  prevent  his  collecting  more  than  the 
required  number  of  units  of  work.  This  surplus  of  work  done  in  the 
high  school  has  become  a  real  problem.  It  raises  the  question  of 
giving  college  credit  for  work  done  in  the  secondary  school.  If 
college  credit  is  not  given  for  such  work,  the  question  arises  whether 
the  student  has  not  been  sacrified  to  a  lack  of  coordination  between 
high  schools  and  colleges.  On  the  other  hand,  if  credit  is  given,  it  is 
only  fair  that  work  of  a  high  grade  be  demanded. 

In  Table  XXVIII  is  shown  the  niunber  of  students  graduating 
from  the  schools  of  the  association  in  1913  with  more  than  14  units. 
The  table  is  composed  of  two  parts,  the  one  based  upon  State,  the 
other  upon  population.  It  is  understood  when  read  thus:  649  of  the 
students  graduating  from  the  schools  of  Illinois  in  1913  graduated 
with  15  units,  305  with  15i  units,  4,177  with  16  units,  etc. 

It  wiU  be  sufficient  to  call  attention  to  but  one  or  two  points 
brought  out  in  the  table.  While  the  great  majority  of  the  graduates 
are  credited  with  16  units,  there  are,  nevertheless,  considerable  num- 
bers with  both  less  and  more  than  16  units.  There  seems  to  be  no 
particular  variation  from  State  to  State  in  this  matter,  whUe  the 
proportion  having  more  than  16  units  is  slightly  larger  in  the  large 
•cities  than  in  the  small  cities. 


Table  XXIX. 


eo 

65 

67 

68 

70 

71 

76 

76 

77 

78 

80 

81 

82 

83 

85 

90 

To- 
tal. 

13 

12 

1 

0 

268 

1 

539 

1 

0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

0 

3 

928 

•College  reoommoidaUon 

5 

5 

0 

1 

211 

1 

411 

1 

1 

2 

216 

4 

1 

3 

56 

5 

923 

The  importance  of  the  question  just  raised  regarding  the  crediting 
by  a  college  of  surplus  work  done  in  the  high  school  becomes  very 
evident  after  an  examination  of  the  table,  since  there  is  a  range  of  7 
units  among  the  graduates  from  the  schools  of  the  association  in  1913. 
It  is  obvious  that,  unless  some  provision  be  made  on  the  part  of  the 
college  for  the  crediting  of  the  work  done  in  excess  of  the  15  units 
(or  whatever  the  entrance  requirement  for  the  particular  college  may 
be),  there  is  going  to  be  a  great  deal  lost  in  passing  from  the  secondary 
4M5hool  to  the  college  because  of  poor  articulation. 

GRADE  REQUIRED  FOR  PASSINQ  AND  FOR  RECOMMENDATION  TO  COLLEGE. 

That  the  grade  required  for  passing  and  the  grade  required  for 
reconmiendation  to  college  are  not  always  identical  in  a  high  school 
is  brought  out  by  Table  XXIX,  which  is  based  upon  928  reports 
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T^arding  the  passing  grade  and  923  reports  concerning  the  grade 
required  for  recommendation  to  college.  Reading  from  left  to  right, 
13  schools  have  a  passing  grade  of  60,  12  a  passing  grade  of  65,  etc. 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  grade  required  for  reconmiendation  to 
college  is  in  a  number  of  cases  higher  than  the  grade  required  for 
passing,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  wide  variation  in  both  cases, 
although  70,  75,  and  80  are  much  more  frequent  than  any  other  of  the 
grades.  Since  grades  are  the  means  of  communication  between 
institutions,  there  is  evident  need  of  standardization  in  these  matters. 

Tablb  XXX. 


Average  in  all  subjects 
for— 

06 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

76 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

naM  of  iflia   

1 

0 

3 

1 

2 

2 
1 
45 

0.6 

.2 

10.4 

13 
1 

45 
4.3 

.2 
10.4 

15 
0 
31 

5.0 

0 

7.2 

Highest  lankiiig  stuc 
Lowest  ranking  stud 
Percentages: 
Class  of  1013 

ent 

ent. 

1 

0 

1 

1 

4 

3 

23 

5 

13 

16 

14 

0.3 

47 

ao 

37 
1.0 

42 

a3 

58 
0.6 

Hiehest  ranking  stU" 

Lowest  ranking  stu- 
dent  

0.2 

0.0 

a2 

0.2 

0.9 

0.7 

5.3 

L2 

3.0 

3.7 

3.2 

ia9 

8.5 

9.7 

13.3 

Average  In  all  sub- 
jects for— 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

To- 
tal. 

Class  of  1913  

20 
1 

16 
«.7 

.2 
3.5 

32 
0 
12 
10.7 
0 
2.8 

33 
1 
9 

11.0 
.2 
2.1 

61 
1 
8 

20.4 
.2 
L9 

35 
1 
2 

11.8 
.2 
.6 

30 
6 
0 

10.0 
L2 
0 

24 
6 
1 

8.0 
1.2 
.2 

9 
15 

11 
19 

4 

22 

4 

37 

300 
480 
433 

Hignest  ranking 

student  

Lowest  ranking  stu- 

62 

79 

98 

69 

50 

15 

5 

Peroentages: 

Class  of  1913  

Highest  ranking 

student  

Lowest  ranking 

3.0 
3.1 

3.7 
3.9 

1.3 
4.5 

1.3 
7.6 

12.7 

16.2 

20.0 

14.1 

10.2 

3.1 

LO 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  a  number  of  the  schools  reporting, 
not  included  in  the  table,  grade  by  letter  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  instead  of  by 
number.  ♦  This  difference  further  lessens  the  imif ormity  in  grading. 

AVERAGE  07  ORADUATINO  CLABB,  HIGHEST  AND  LOWEST  RANKING  STUDENTS. 

Three  hundred  schools  reported  the  average  in  all  subjects  of  the 
class  graduating  in  1913,  489  schools  reported  the  average  in  all 
subjects  of  the  highest  ranking  student  of  the  same  class,  and  433 
schools  reported  the  leverage  in  all  subjects  of  the  lowest  ranking 
student  who  was  actually  graduated.  The  distribution  of  these  3 
groups  is  found  in  Table  XXX,  which  is  read  thus:  The  average  of 
the  class  graduating  in  1913  from  1  school  was  74,  3  schools  76,  etc.; 
the  average  in  all  subjects  of  the  highest  ranking  student  in  1  school 
was  79,  in  1  school  80,  etc.;  and  the  average  of  the  lowest  ranking 
student  in  1  school  was  64,  in  1  school  66,  etc. 
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The  impressive  fact  brought  out  by  this  table  is  the  utter  lack  of 
uniformity  among  the  schools  in  grading.  In  a  niunber  of  cases 
the  average  of  the  highest  ranking  student  in  some  schools  is  lower 
than  that  of  the  lowest  ranking  student  in  others.  That  which  is  a 
very  high  grade  in  one  school  may  be  a  very  low  grade  in  another 
and  vice  versa;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  with  the  change  of 
management  and  teachers  the  grading  in  a  given  school  will  change. 
Thus,  as  the  art  of  grading  now  stands,  for  it  is  evidently  far  from  a 
science,  a  grade  conveys  little  meaning  to  anyone  not  acquainted 
with  the  system  in  which  and  the  individual  by  whom  it  is  given. 
It  has  a  meaning  for  the  person  who  gives  it  and  possibly  for  the 
one  who  receives  it,  but  it  goes  little  farther. 

In  figure  14  the  relation  between  the  highest  ranking  student 
and  the  lowest  ranking  student  and  the  average  of  the  class  is  pre- 
sented graphically.  The  distance  along  the  horizontal  axis  denotes 
the  grade  and  the  distance  along  the  vertical  axis  the  per  cent  of 
schools.  Two  points  should  be  mentioned.  In  the  first  place,  the 
grade  of  the  highest  ranking  student  and  the  average  of  the  class 
exhibits  less  variation  from  school  to  school  than  does  the  grade  of 
the  lowest  ranking  student,  the  mode  or  most  frequent  grade  being 
much  less  marked  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  In  the  second 
place,  the  irregularities  in  the  curve  representing  the  lowest  ranking 
student,  which  show  70,  75,  and  78  to  be  more  frequent  than  the 
grades  above  or  below,  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  not  so  much 
care  taken  in  grading  the  weakest  student  as  in  grading  the  strongest 
student.  In  a  great  many  schools  70  and  75  are  the  passing  grades. 
There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  give  this  passing  grade  to  those 
students  who  rank  close  to  it.  If  a  student  seems  to  be  just  below, 
he  is  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  while,  if  he  is  just  above,  it  is 
easier  to  give  the  passing  grade  and  be  done  with  it. 

Table  XXXI. 


Per  cent  of  those  going  to  college  in  highest  third  of  the  class. 


0 

1-9 

10-19 

20-29 

30-39 

40-49 

50^9 

60-69 

70-79 

80-89 

90-99 

100 

Total. 

Number  of  schools. . . 

11 

2 

6 

17 

28 

28 

82 

43 

17 

27 

9 

63 

333 

THE  BANKING  OF  THE  STUDENTS  WHO  GO  TO  COLLEGE. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  better  students  go  to  college. 
This  assumption  is  borne  out  by  Table  XXXI,  which  is  based  upon 
the  reports  from  333  schools  regarding  the  per  cent  of  those  students 
going  to  college  from  the  class  graduating  in  1913  who  stood  in  the 
highest  third  of  the  class  while  in  high  school  ("highest  third  mean- 
ing highest  numerical  third  after  the  class  is  ranked  from  best  to 
worst'').  The  table  becomes  clear  if  read  as  follows:  In  11  of  the 
schools  reporting,  no  students  who  went  to  college  were  in  the  highest 
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FEB  CENT  OF  SCHOOLS 


%  5 

Q  Q 

► 

1 

ALL  BUBJBOTS  OP  THE  CLASS  OF  IWS  — — . 

ALL  SUBJECTS  FOR  HIOHEST  RANKINO  STUDENT-  

ALL  SUBJECTS  FOR  LOWEST  RANKINO  STUDENT 
AnrnATJ.v  aiuinnATicn  tw  iois 

1 

1 

1  

L 

1 

1 



1 

— r 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

t 
1 

1  1 

f — ' 

1 

 1 

1 

—U. 

— r 
1 

1 

T— 
1 

J  

1 
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third;  in  2  schools  between  1  per  cent  and  9  per  cent  were  in  the 
highest  third;  in  6  between  10  per  cent  find  19  per  cent  were  in  the 
highest  third,  etc. 

Table  XXXII. 


state. 


Illinois. 

indi- 
ana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Michi- 
gan. 

Mmn^ 
80  ta. 

Mis- 
souri. 

Mon- 
tana. 

Number  students  graduating  in  1913 

who  have  gone  to— 

Co11a?a 

953 

436 

435 

323 

440 

409 

221 

41 

Commercial  school 

67 

73 

49 

45 

80 

53 

23 

18 

Trades 

67 

42 

27 

30 

108 

13 

17 

0 

"Pftrmini? 

65 

46 

42 

76 

63 

36 

11 

15 

Norma)  school 

141 

174 

29 

91 

284 

170 

45 

4 

422 

148 

119 

96 

215 

101 

70 

22 

390 

283 

268 

247 

337 

157 

142 

52 

231 

174 

229 

543 

288 

165 

114 

21 

Pfofessions 

142 

75 

31 

18 

99 

38 

^29 

17 

T)AmARtin  Mtonomv  And  ftflrkml- 

1 

ture   

48 

35 

48 

63 

34 

33 

17 

22 

124 

28 

80 

84 

160 

13 

15 

Unknown 

159 

72 

88 

88 

113 

108 

11 

Total  ;  

2,809 

1,586 

1,455 

1,663 

2,120 

1,448 

810 

238 

Per  cent  who  have  gone  to— 

33.9 

27.5 

28.9 

19.4 

20.'' 

28.2 

27  3 

17.1 

2.4 

4.6 

3.4 

2.7 

3.8 

3.7 

2.8 

7.6 

2.4 

2.7 

1.9 

1.8 

5.1 

.9 

2.1 

0 

2.3 

2.9 

2.9 

4.6 

3.0 

2.5 

1.3 

6.3 

5.0 

11.0 

2.0 

5.5 

13.4 

11.7 

5.6 

1.7 

15.0 

9.3 

&2 

5.8 

10.1 

7.0 

&6 

9.3 

13.9 

17.8 

1&4 

14.9 

15.8 

10.8 

17.6 

2L8 

8.2 

ILO 

15.7 

32.5 

13.6 

11.4 

14.1 

&8 

5.1 

4.7 

2.1 

1.1 

4.7 

2.6 

3.6 

7.2 

Domestic  economy  and  agricul- 

1.7 

2.2 

3.3 

3.8 

1.6 

2.3 

Zl 

0.3 

4.4 

1.8 

6.5 

0) 

4.0 

11.1 

1.6 

6.8 

5.7 

4.5 

6.7 

7.9 

4.2 

7.8 

13.3 

4.6 

State. 


Ne- 
braska. 

North 
Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Okla- 
homa. 

South 
Dakota. 

Wiscon- 
sin. 

TotaL 

Number  students  graduating  in 

1913  who  have  gone  to- 

183 

151 

1,311 

61 

131 

406 

5,400 

25 

18 

203 

13 

11 

86 

763 

16 

12 

276 

13 

6 

66 

601 

34 

23 

110 

10 

7 

63 

600 

54 

40 

165 

26 

87 

324 

1,484 

56 

67 

485 

13 

8 

235 

2,057 

118 

44 

631 

41 

64 

327 

3,001 

126 

83 

450 

49 

09 

327 

3,008 

22 

9 

129 

2 

0 

63 

673 

Domestic  economy  and  agri- 

10 

4 

60 

5 

66 

61 

475 

155 

37 

88 

11 

10 

66 

871 

34 

20 

243 

30 

30 

160 

1,387 

Total  

833 

508 

4, 149 

262 

447 

2,061 

30,380 

Per  cent  who  have  gone  to- 

22.0 

29.7 

31.6 

23.4 

37.0 

10.7 

36wO 

3.0 

3.6 

4.9 

4.6 

3.5 

4.1 

3.7 

1.9 

2.4 

6.6 

4.6 

1.3 

3.2 

3.4 

Farming  

4.1 

4.5 

2.7 

3.8 

1.6 

3.0 

ZO 

6.5 

7.8 

4.0 

9.9 

8.3 

lao 

7.3 

6.7 

13.2 

1L7 

4.9 

L8 

11.6 

lai 

14.2 

&7 

15.2 

16.6 

12.1 

15.8 

16.1 

15.1 

16.3 

11.1 

18.7 

32.3 

15.8 

14.3 

2.6 

1.8 

3.1 

.8 

3.0 

2.6 

3.8 

Domestic  economy  and  agri- 

culture  

1.2 

.8 

1.2 

1.0 

13.8 

Z6 

Xi 

18w6 

7.3 

2.1 

4.3 

3.3 

3.3 

4.8 

Unlmown  

4.1 

3.9 

6.9 

7.6 

6.7 

7.8 

6w8 

1  The  reports  from  Kansas  oonoeming  teaching  were  un«atisfftctoryr>  t 
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Table  XXXII— Continued. 


Population. 


Under 
2,500 

2,501- 
5,000 

5j001- 
7,500 

10,000 

10,001- 
15,000 

15,001- 
50,000 

50  001 

TotaL 

Nombcr  students  graduating  in  1913 

who  have  gone  to — 

College  

099 

1,038 

899 

572 

612 

652 

1,018 

5,490 

99 

194 

144 

73 

84 

97 

71 

762 

59 

129 

122 

58 

43 

116 

164 

691 

175 

198 

89 

44 

.  35 

13 

600 

178 

323 

242 

158 

173 

166 

244 

1,484 

264 

408 

298 

205 

234 

309 

339 

2,057 

452 

757 

566 

288 

344 

406 

278 

3,091 

600 

787 

445 

265 

308 

389 

119 

2,908 

108 

138 

90 

54 

46 

104 

138 

673 

Domestic  economy  and  agrioul- 

79 

156 

97 

38 

16 

54 

35 

475 

285 

274 

130 

66 

40 

58 

18 

871 

134 

274 

175 

107 

112. 

119 

866 

1,287 

3, 127 

4,676 

3,297 

1,928 

2,053 

2,505 

2,808 

20,380 

Fer  cent  who  have  gone  to— 

College  

22.3 

22.3 

27.4 

79.7 

29.8 

26.0 

36.3 

26.9 

3.2 

4.1 

4.4 

3.8 

4.1 

3.9 

2.5 

3.7 

Trades 

1.9 

2. 8 

3  7 

3  0 

2  1 

4.6 

5.9 

3  4 

Fanning  

5*6 

A.2 

2!  7 

2!3 

2.2 

1.4 

.5 

2.9 

5.7 

6.9 

7.3 

8.2 

8.4 

6.6 

8.7 

7.3 

8.4 

8.7 

9.0 

10.6 

11.4 

12.3 

12.1 

10.1 

14.5 

16.2 

17.2 

14.9 

16.7 

16.2 

9.9 

15.1 

19.2 

16.8 

13.5 

13.7 

14.8 

16.6 

4.2 

14.3 

3.3 

2.9 

2.7 

2.8 

2.2 

4.2 

4.9 

3.S 

Domestic  economy  and  agricul- 

2.5 

3.3 

2.9 

2.0 

.8 

2.2 

1.3 

2.4 

9.1 

5.9 

3.9 

3.4 

2.0 

2.3 

.6 

4.3 

4.3 

5.9 

5.3 

5.6 

5.5 

4.8 

13.1 

6.3 

College - 


26.9  per  cent. 


At  home 


15.1  per  cent. 


Business - 


10.1  per  cent. 


Normal  school 


7.3  per  cent. 


Farming 


Domestic  ec on omyj  Jj^PJ^ 


and  agriculture 
Other  occupations  -  - 

Unknown  


14.8  per  cent. 


6.3  per  cent. 


Fio.  15.— Percentage  of  class  graduating  in  1913  who  are  in  various  pursui 
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The  significant  fact  is  that  of  the  333  schools  reporting,  241,  or 
slightly  over  72  per  cent,  report  that  50  per  cent  or  more  of  their 
students  who  went  to  college  were  in  the  highest  third  of  the  class. 
Thus  it  is  seen  that,  although  many  of  the  weaker  students  go  to 
college,  the  majority  rank  well  above  the  mediocre  student. 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  CLASS  GRADUATING  IN  1913. 

Since  the  school  is  coming  to  be  regarded  as  a  place  to  which  the 
child  may  go  in  order  to  get  a  training  that  will  fit  him  for  his  place 
in  society  rather  than  as  a  place  to  which  he  may  go  to  be  put  through 
mental  gymnastics  of  one  kind  or  another,  it  is  of  interest  to  know 
what  these  students  in  the  high  school  do  after  graduation.  The 
analysis  of  596  reports  concerning  the  graduating  class  of  1913  has 
given  us  Table  XXXII,  which  is  composed  of  two  parts,  the  one  being 
based  upon  State,  the  other  upon  population,  and  each  having  the 
accompanying  percentage  feature.  It  is  read  thus:  Of  the  2,809 
pupils  graduating  in  1913  from  the  77  schools  reporting  from  Illinois, 
953,  or  33.9  per  cent,  went  to  college;  67,  or  2.4  per  cent,  went  to 
commercial  schools,  etc. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  variation  from  State  to  State  in 
every  case,  although  there  is  a  laiger  percentage  of  the  graduates 
going  to  college  than  doing  any  other  one  thing  in  every  State  except 
Montana  and  Kansas,  in  which  States  the  laigest  percentage  is  found 
staying  at  home  and  in  other  occupations,''  respectively.  In  the 
larger  cities  a  larger  percentage  goes  to  college,  enters  the  trades, 
and  goes  into  business  than  in  the  small  cities,  while  a  larger  percent- 
age goes  to  the  farm,  enters  ''other  occupations,''  and  takes  up 
teaching  in  the  small  cities  than  in  the  large  cities. 

The  bar  diagrams  in  figure  15  represent  for  the  entire  association 
the  percentages  of  graduates  going  to  college,  staying  at  home,  going 
into  business,  and  so  on.  It  is  seen  that  over  one-fourth  of  the  high^ 
school  graduates  go  to  college. 

Table  XXXIII. 


state. 


Number  of  recitation  rooms. 

Colo- 
rado. 

Illi- 
nois. 

In- 
diana. 

Iowa. 

Kan- 
sas. 

Michi- 
gan. 

Minne- 
sota. 

Mis- 
sourL 

0-5  

15 

34 

13 

17 

26 

29 

27 

15 

6-10  

12 

39 

31 

30 

25 

40 

29 

19 

11-15  

3 

18 

6 

10 

14 

12 

6 

7 

lft-20  

3 

17 

5 

2 

2 

8 

2 

1 

21-25  

1 

8 

2 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 

2ft-30  

1 

3 

1 

1 

0 

3 

2 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

36-40  

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

41-45  

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

46-50..  

2 

0 

1 

0 

51  and  over  

2 

1 

1 

Total  

36 
7 

126 
9 

64 
9 

64 
8 

70 
7 

98 
8 

70 
7 

50 
7 
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state. 


Number  of  recitation  rooms. 

Mon- 
tana. 

Ne- 
braska. 

North 
Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Okla- 
homa. 

South 
Dakota. 

Wis- 
consin. 

Total. 

0-5  

2 
0 
1 
2 
1 
1 

31 
14 
3 
0 
1 
0 
1 

19 
7 
2 

51 
54 
21 
9 
7 
4 
2 
0 
1 

6 
8 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 

6 
10 
1 
1 
1 

31 
36 
10 
1 
3 
2 
0 
0 
2 

322 

116 
53 
29 
19 
10 
12 
9 
4 
5 

«-10  

11-15  

16-20  

21-25  

»-30  

31-^  

36-W  

41-45  

46-50  

Total  

16 
9 

50 
5 

28 
3 

149 
7 

17 
7 

19 
6 

85 
7 

942 

7 

MedJan  

Enrollment. 


Number  of  recitation  rooms. 

1-100 

101-200 

201-300 

301-500 

501-1,000 

1.001 
and  over. 

Total. 

0-5  

67 
31 
1 

212 
147 
12 
0 
1 

27 
131 

24 
2 
1 

6 
49 
71 
27 
5 
0 
0 
1 

6 
4 

•8 
23 
18 
13 
6 
1 
1 

4 
1 
0 
1 
4 
6 
5 
10 
8 
4 
5 

322 
363 
116 
53 
29 
19 
10 
12 
9 
4 
5 

6-10  

11-15  

16-20  

21-25  

28-30  

31-36  

46-fiO  

Total  

99 
4 

372 

185 
A 

150 
12 

79 
20 

48 

37 

942 

7 

Median  

1 

MATERIAL  EQUIPMENT. 
NUMBER  OF  ROOMS  FOR  THE  VARIOUS  PURPOSES. 

Table  XXXIII  is  the  result  of  an  analysis  of  942  reports  concerning 
the  number  of  rooms  used  exclusively  for  recitation  purposes.  It 
should  be  read  in  this  fashion:  In  Colorado  15  schools  reported  from 
0  to  5  rooms  used  exclusively  for  recitation  purposes,  12  from  6  to  10, 
and  so  on.  The  table  shows  that  for  the  whole  association  the 
number  of  recitation  rooms  for  the  largest  number  of  schools  falls 
in  the  interval  from  6  to  10,  and  that  5  schools  have  more  than  50 
rooms  used  for  recitation  purposes  only.  The  median  for  the  asso- 
ciation is  7.  Among  the  States  the  median  ranges  from  3  for  North 
Dakota  to  9  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Montana.  It  is  somewhat 
surprising  to  find  such  a  wide  variation  in  so  fundamental  a  matter 
as  the  number  of  recitation  rooms. 

The  median  for  the  several  groups  of  schools  when  grouped  accord- 
ing to  enrollment  shows  that  the  number  of  recitation  rooms  increases 
with  the  enrollment  of  the  school  since  it  advances  from  4  in  schools 
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with  enrollments  of  100  and  less  to  37  in  schools  having  enrollments 
of  more  than  1,000  pupils.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
median  does  not  increase  so  rapidly  as  does  the  enrollment. 

Table  XXXIV  is  a  table  of  medians  giving  the  median  nimiber  of 
recitation  rooms,  laboratory  rooms,  manual-training  rooms,  domestio- 
science  rooms,  assembly  rooms,  and  rooms  used  for  more  than  one 
purpose  for  each  State  of  the  association  and  for  the  six  groups  of 
schools  when  grouped  according  to  enrollment.  The  table  is  read 
thus:  In  Colorado  the  median  number  of  recitation  rooms  is  7; 
laboratory  rooms,  2;  manual- training  room,  1;  domestic-science 
room,  1 ;  assembly  room,  1 ;  room  used  for  more  than  one  purpose,  1 ; 
and  the  total  of  the  medians  is  13. 

The  table  shows  that  in  nxunber  of  laboratory  rooms  the  schools 
of  Illinois  are  better  supplied  than  those  of  any  other  State,  while 
in  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  the  median  is  lowest.  The 
median  nxunber  of  manual  training  rooms  is  greatest  in  Montana, 
where  it  is  3.  In  both  Nebraska  and  Ohio  the  median  niunber  of 
domestic  science  rooms  is  zero.  The  median  nimiber  of  assembly 
rooms  is  uniformly  1  throughout  the  States.  The  total  of  the 
medians  favors  Montana,  where  it  is  18,  and  lUinois,  with  17,  and 
North  Dakota  foots  the  list  with  a  total  of  but  9,  Nebraska  coming 
next  with  10. 

Enrollment  seems  to  affect  the  median  nmnber  of  rooms  for  the 
various  purposes  in  every  instance  except  in  the  case  of  assembly 
rooms,  where  the  median  is  uniformly  1  regardless  of  size  of  school. 

In  addition  to  the  rooms  used  exclusively  for  recitation  purposes, 
laboratory  purposes,  and  so  on,  a  school  frequently  has  a  nxunber  of 
rooms  which  are  not  used  exclusively  for  any  one  pxirpose  but  for 
several  pxirposes.  The  extent  to  which  this  is  done  is  again  brought 
out  in  Table  XXXV,  as  is  also  the  nxunber  of  overcrowded  rooms. 
From  the  table  we  read  that  the  median  nxunber  of  rooms  xised  for 
more  than  one  piUTpose  in  the  schools  of  Colorado  is  1,  and  the  median 
nxunber  of  overcrowded  rooms  in  the  same  State  is  zero.  The 
median  is  1  for  all  the  States  except  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  North 
Dakota,  where  it  is  2,  and  Missomi  and  Oklahoma,  where  it  is  zero. 
The  median  nxunber  of  overcrowded  rooms  is  uniformly  zero  in 
every  State  and  in  every  group  of  schools.  (The  reader  should 
keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  reporting  on  the  nxunber  of  over- 
crowded rooms  may  be  influenced,  by  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  indi- 
vidual making  out  the  report  to  put  the  school  in  the  best  light 
possible.  Exactly  what  an  overcrowded  room  is,  is  not  defined  by 
the  association.) 
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Median  number. 


Recitation  rooms  

Laboratory  rooms.  

Manual  training  rooms  

Domestic  science  rooms  

Assembly  rooms  

Rooms  used  for  more  than  1  pur- 
pose  

Total  of  medians  


State. 


Colo- 
rado. 

Illi- 
nois. 

In- 
diana. 

Iowa. 

Kan- 
sas. 

Michi- 
gan. 

Minne- 
sota. 

Mis- 
souri. 

7 

9 

9 

8 

7 

8 

7 

7 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

0 

13 

17 

15 

15 

13 

15 

16 

12 

Median  number. 


State. 


Mon- 
tana. 

Ne- 
braska. 

North 
Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Okla- 
homa. 

South 
Dakota. 

Wis- 
consin. 

Total. 

9 

5 

3 

7 

7 

6 

7 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

18 

10 

9 

12 

13 

11 

15 

13 

Recitation  rooms  

Laboratory  rooms  

Manual  training  rooms  

Domestki  science  rooms  

Assembly  rooms  

Rooms  used  for  more  than  1  pur- 
pose  

Total  of  medians  


Enrollment. 


Median  nimiber. 

1,001 
and  over. 

1-100 

101-200 

201-300 

301-500 

501-1,000 

Total. 

4 

5 

8 

12 

20 

37 

7 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

4 

2 

0 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

Assembly  rooms  

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Rooms  used  for  more  than  1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

11 

14 

20 

30 

50 

13 

Table  XXXV. 


state. 


Median  number. 

Colo- 
rado. 

Illi- 
nois. 

In- 
diana. 

Iowa. 

Kan- 
sas. 

Michi- 
gan. 

Minne- 
sota. 

Mis- 
souri 

Rooms  used  for  more  than  1  pur- 

1 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 
0 

1 

0 

2 
0 

2 

0 

0 
0 

State. 


Median  number. 

Montana. 

Ne- 
braska. 

North 
Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Okla- 
homa. 

South 
Dakota. 

Wis- 
consin. 

Rooms  used  for  more  than  1 

1 
0 

1 
0 

2 
0 

1 
0 

oo 

1 
0 

1 
0 
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Enrollment. 


IfadJtn  number. 

1-100 

101-200 

201-300 

301-600 

501-1,000 

1.001 
and  over. 

TotaL 

Rooms  used  for  more  than  1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Table  XXXVI. 


Number  of  rooms. 

For  labo- 
ratory. 

For 
manual 
training. 

For 
domestic 
science. 

For 
assembly. 

Used  for 
more 
thanl 
purpose. 

Over- 
crowded 
rooms. 

99 
700 
132 

10 
1 

274 
551 
96 
17 
4 

277 
607 
54 
4 

112 
806 
24 
1 

818 
496 
109 
14 
6 

783 
130 
16 
13 
1 

1-3  

4-«  

TotaL  

942 
2 

942 

1 

942 

1 

942 

1 

942 

1 

942 

0 

Median.  

Table  XXXVII. 


State. 


Recitations  in  study  room? 

Colo- 
rado. 

Illi- 
nois. 

In- 
diana. 

Iowa. 

Kan- 
sas. 

Michi- 
gan. 

Minne- 
sola. 

Mfe. 

sourC 

30 
6 

108 
23 

58 
6 

59 
5 

60 
10 

63 
85 

27 
43 

85 
16 

36 

126 

64 

64 

70 

96 

70 

50 

Recitations  in  study  room? 

State. 

Mon- 
tana. 

Ne- 
braska. 

North 
Dakota. 

Ohio. 

OUa- 
homa. 

South 
Dakota. 

Wis. 

TotaL 

No  

15 
1 

40 
10 

15 
13 

99 
50 

17 

19 

75 
10 

716 
237 

Yes  

TotaL  

16 

50 

28 

149 

17 

19 

85 

942 

Enrollment 


Recitations  in  study  room? 

1.001 
and  over. 

1-100 

101-200 

201-800 

301-600 

661-1,000 

Total 

No  

56 

260 

164 

141 

60 

34 

716 

Yes  

43 

112 

21 

18 

19 

14 

227 

Total  

99 

872 

186 

159 

79 

48 

90 

Since  the  median  gives  only  the  central  tendency  and  does  not  give 
any  idea  whatsoever  of  range  or  deviation  from  the  central  tendency, 
it  is  likely  to  be  misatisfactory  and  give  a  false  impression.  Conse- 
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quently  Table  XXXVI  has  been  devised  to  overcome  this  difficulty. 
In  this  table  it  is  attempted  to  give  the  distribution  for  each  item  of 
the  942  schools  reporting  on  the  number  of  rooms  for  the  various 
purposes  and  the  number  of  overcrowded  rooms,  without  grouping 
the  schools  according  to  either  State  or  enrollment.  It  is  seen  that, 
while  the  median  number  of  laboratory  rooms  is  2,  there  are  99 
schools  having  no  rooms  given  over  exclusively  to  laboratory  purposes, 
and  there  is  1  school  with  over  16  laboratory  rooms.  Furthermore, 
although  the  median  number  of  manual  training  rooms  is  less  than  that 
of  laboratory  rooms,  there  are  21  schools  having  9  or  more  manual 
training  rooms  as  opposed  to  11  having  a  like  number  of  laboratory 
rooms.  And  again,  the  median  number  of  overcrowded  rooms  is 
zero,  yet  there  are  159  schools  reporting  one  or  more  rooms  that  are 
overcrowded. 

If  a  school  does  not  have  a  sufficient  number  of  recitation  rooms  to 
meet  the  demand,  it  frequently  has  resort  to  the  study  room.  This 
custom  is  to  be  deplored  because  both  the  student  and  the  teacher  are 
put  to  a  disadvantage  when  the  recitation  is  conducted  in  the  presence 
of  students  other  than  those  concerned  in  the  recitation.  It  also 
distiu'bs  the  study  of  the  students  in  the  study  room.  The  extent  to 
which  this  is  practiced  in  the  schools  of  the  association  is  shown  in 
Table  XXXVII,  which  is  read  as  follows:  In  Colorado  30  of  the  36 
schools  reporting  do  not  and  6  do  have  recitations  in  the  study  room. 
Among  the  States  the  worst  offenders  in  this  regard  are  Minnesota  and 
North  Dakota.  Although  it  is  more  frequent  to  find  recitations  in  the 
study  room  in  the  small  schools  than  in  the  large  schools,  the  small 
schools  by  no  means  have  a  monopoly  upon  the  practice.  For  the 
entire  association  227,  or  shghtly  over  24  per  cent,  of  the  942  schools 
reporting  have  recitations  in  the  study  room.  This  is  indicative  of 
cramped  conditions  and  inadequate  material  facilities,  or  too  few 
instructors. 

VALUE  OP  SCIENTIFIC  APPARATUS. 

Besides  rooms,  material  equipment  includes  the  apparatus  neces- 
sary for  proper  instruction  in  the  sciences  and  certain  of  the  other 
subjects.  The  value  of  equipment  in  the  various  subjects  is  repre- 
sented in  Table  XXXVIII,  which  is  a  somewhat  general  table  giving 
the  distribution  for  the  entire  association  of  the  schools  reporting  on 
each  item.  The  reader  will  notice  at  once  that  manual  training  is  not 
included  in  the  table.  This  is  due  to  the  omission  of  this  item  from 
the  report  blank.  The  value  of  equipment  for  manual  training  was 
not  asked  for  and  conseqi^ently  information  concerning  it  was  not 
given.  The  table  becomes  dear  if  read  as  follows:  Of  the  897  schools 
reporting  the  value  of  physics  equipment  ,  45  report  equipment  to  the 

807W--15  7 
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▼alue  of  from  $61  to  $200, 311  from  $201  to  $500,  etc.,  and  the  median 
▼alue  of  physics  equipment  among  the  schools  of  the  association  is 
$660. 

The  reports  were  not  entirely  satisfactory  in  that  they  were  incom- 
jdete  in  many  cases,  the  number  reporting  varying  from  897  for  physics 
to  376  for  agriculture.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  frequently  informa- 
tion was  withheld  when  the  value  of  equipment  was  zero*  The  table 
shows  a  very  wide  variation  among  the  schools  in  the  value  of  equip* 
ment  for  each  subject.  In  every  subject  except  sewing  there  is  at 
least  one  school  having  over  $6,000  worth  of  equipment,  while  in 
every  one  except  physics  there  are  some  schools  having  less  than  $60 
worth  of  equipment.  The  amount  spent  annually  for  equipment  also 
varies  in  the  same  way. 

A  more  interesting  table  from  the  standpoint  of  comparison  is 
Table  XXXIX,  which  is  a  table  of  medians  similar  in  organization  to 
Table  XXXIY.  It  should  be  read  thus :  Among  the  schools  reporting 
from  Colorado  the  median  value  of  physics  equipment  is  $896,  of  com^ 
mercial  equipment  $676,  etc. 

Table  XXXVIII. 


Value  of  eqolpmflDt. 

Phya- 
ios. 

Chem- 
istry. 

Bot- 
any. 

Zool- 
ogy. 

Agri- 
culture. 

Sewing. 

Cook- 
ing. 

Com- 
mercial 
course. 

Spent 
annii- 
aUy. 

13 

138 

87 

8 

16 

$26 

45 

105 

387 

164 

274 

69 

86 

203 

ttOl-4500...  

311 

282 

238 

118 

51 

171 

272 

155 

189 

$50M1.000  

202 

100 

78 

45 

13 

40 

158 

160 

105 

$1,00142,000  r  

154 

99 

29 

25 

6 

15 

43 

90 

44 

•2/»l-«5,000  

80 

38 

12 

11 

2 

6 

14 

25 

15 

$6.001-410,000  

12 

3 

7 

2 

1 

2 

8 

1 

0 

Above  $10,000  

1 

1 

Total  

807 

735 

823 

468 

376 

543 

562 

483 

583 

MedJan  

650 

465 

180 

170 

76 

175 

430 

605 

285 

Table  XXXIX. 


State. 

Median  value  of  equipment 
for— 

Colorado. 

filinois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Michigan. 

Minne* 
sota. 

$895 

$840 

$490 

$555 

$430 

$840 

$645 

675 

700 

720 

535 

535 

510 

600 

520 

740 

415 

400 

310 

460 

415 

490 

445 

450 

365 

420 

450 

540 

215 

205 

210 

110 

160 

185 

155 

Sewing  

185 

185 

150 

120 

175 

196 

200 

220 

215 

185 

120 

150 

165 

95 

50 

140 

75 

50 

60 

85 

335 

Total  

3,250 

3,470 

2,695 

2,255 

2,240 

2,890 

2,88S 

Median  amount  spoit  annually . 

245 

320 

415 

265 

295 

350 

636 
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StBt«. 


Median  value  of  equipment  for— 

Mis- 
souri. 

Mon- 
tana. 

Ne- 
braska. 

North 
Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Okla- 
homa. 

South 
Dakota. 

oonsin. 

Cooking  

1550 

■  775 
475 
450 
190 

aoo 

105 
115 

$1,600 
660 
820 
000 
300 
326 
760 
360 

$390 
290 
255 
230 
106 

70 
225 

60 

$600 
565 
300 
416 
106 
100 
150 
126 

$836 
680 
635 
460 

06 

60 

$400 
86a 
660 
376 
160 
140 
175 
75 

$625 
600 
416 
460 
226 
125 
175 
40 

$670 
726 
485 
390 
185 
175 
175 
55 

ZoologT  

Total  

2,060 
230 

6,506 
660 

1,706 
105 

2,600 
400 

3,070 
200 

2,715 
600 

2,565 
170 

2,870 

aeo 

Median  value  of  equipment 
for— 


Enitdlment. 


1-100 


101-200 


201-^ 


301-600 


601-1,000 


1,001  and 
over. 


TotaL 


Phyiica.  

Commercial  course. 

Chemistry  

Cooking  

Botany  

Sewing 

z<  • 

Total  

Median  amount  spent  annually. 


$400 

350 
876 
410 
135 
150 
120 
55 


$460 

420 
336 
860 
130 
115 
100 
66 


$680 

676 
440 
380 
166 
160 
126 
75 


$030 

760 
740 
526 
810 
226 
260 
125 


$1,880 
1,340 
1,060 
716 
480 
430 
470 
200 


12,760 

1,780 
1,740 

866 
1,160 

800 
1,060 

600 


606 
465 

430 

J 

'  76 


2,085 
175 


1,085 
100 


2,600 
300 


3,875 
440 


6,666 
800 


10,755 
060 


286 


For  the  entire  association  physics  ranks  first  with  $650  as  the 
median,  commercial  subjects  second  with  $605,  and  agriculture  last 
with  only  $75.  This  same  order  is  followed  in  most  of  the  States, 
but  there  are  numerous  exceptions,  as  can  be  readily  seen  upon  exam- 
ination of  the  table.  The  number  of  interesting  comparisons  that 
could  be  drawn  is  almost  without  limit,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
point  out  a  few  of  the  most  important.  A  most  interesting  fact  is 
that  the  Montana  schools  seem  to  be  in  a  class  by  themselves,  for  in 
every  case  except  that  of  commercial  subjects  the  median  is  higher 
for  Montana  than  for  any  other  State.  To  be  sure  only  16  selected 
schools  are  included  in  the  Montana  report.  The  total  of  medians 
gives  to  Montana  $5,595  and  to  Illinois,  the  nearest  competitor,  only 
$3,470.  At  the  other  extreme  we  find  Nebraska  with  a  total  of  but 
$1 ,705,  less  than  one-third  that  of  Montana.  In  the  number  of  dollars 
spent  annually  Montana  also  heads  the  hst  with  $650  and  South 
Dakota  comes  last  with  $170. 

Turning  to  the  other  half  of  the  table  we  see  that  in  every  case  the 
median  value  of  equipment  increases  with  the  size  of  school.  An 
interesting  exception  to  this  statement  is  disclosed  upon  comparing 
the  group  of  schools  having  enrollments  of  100  pupils  or  less  with  tlie 
group  of  schools  next  larger  in  size — that  is,  those  having  from  101 
to  200  pupils.    Except  in  the  case  of  agriculture  and  commercial 
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subjects  the  median  favors  the  group  of  smaller  schools  and  the  total 
favors  the  smaller  schools  by  $100.  An  explanation  of  this  fact  is 
probably  found  in  the  fact  that  only  the  exceptional  school  of  an  enroll- 
ment of  less  than  100  is  able  to  qualify  for  admission  to  membership 
in  the  association.  This  includes  a  number  of  private  schools  and 
academies  in  which  the  equipment  is  generally  somewhat  more 
elaborate  than  in  the  ordinary  pubhc  high  school  of  the  same  size. 

LIBRARY  FACILITIES. 
THE  HIGH-SCHOOL  LIBRARY. 

The  high-school  hbrary  is  coming  to  be  a  real  and  valuable  feature 
of  the  modem  high  school.  The  character  of  this  library  among  the 
north  central  schools  can  be  determined  in  a  measure  by  an  examina- 
tion of  Table  XL,  in  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  show  the  kind  and 
mimber  of  books  in  these  schools  as  determined  by  the  reports.  The 
table  becomes  clear  when  read  as  follows:  Of  the  704  schools  reporting 
on  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  high-school  hbrary  for  English,  4  re- 
ported no  volumes,  70  reported  from  1  to  50,  234  from  51  to  200,  etc., 
and  the  median  number  of  volumes  for  Enghsh  is  238.  In  addition 
to  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  Ubrary  this  table  gives  the  number 
of  volumes  added  in  1913  and  the  number  of  dollars  spent  for  books 
during  the  same  year.  This  table  is  of  interest  to  show  the  variation 
from  school  to  school  in  the  number  of  volumes  for  the  various 
subjects. 

Table  XL. 


Number  of  volumes. 

English. 

1 

Fiction. 

Education. 

Botany. 

Physics. 

Civics. 

Latin. 

.  German. 

] 

Physical 
geography. 

Agriculture. 

Zoology. 



4 

70 
234 
237 
105 
42 
11 
1 

3 
61 
313 
234 
77 
22 
1 

158 
129 
192 
145 
4ft 

1 
3 
1 

65 
56 
SO 
21 
4 
0 
1 

53 
557 
70 
8 

42 

589 
65 
2 

140 

430 
102 
3 
0 
1 

91 
536 
59 
10 

127 
473 
78 
13 
1 

129 
631 
39 
1 

99 
651 
38 
5 

176 
453 
55 
8 
2 
1 

196 
443 
50 
5 

1-50  

51-200.  

201-500  

501-1,000  

1,001-2,000  

in 

2,001-6,000  

10 

1 

.  Total  

704 
238 

711 
189 

693 
83 

697 
21 

688 
18 

698 
16 

676 
14 

696 
13 

692 
10 

700 
9 

693 
9 

695 
8 

694 
8 

Median  

Ntmiber  of  volumes. 

Mathematics. 

Physiology. 

Manual  train- 
i  ing. 

Sewing. 

Commercial 
course. 

Drawing. 

French. 

United  States 
Government 
reports. 

State  govern- 
ment reports. 

Books  added  in 
1913. 

Spent  for  books 
in  1913. 

0  

196 
442 
34 
5 
1 

213 
452 
17 
2 

295 
388 
13 
1 

306 
370 
16 
5 

336 
359 
4 

340 
305 
27 
2 
1 

356 
281 
44 
1 

544 
116 
17 
2 
1 

114 
282 
181 
68 
12 
0 
1 

167 
401 
74 
10 
6 
0 
1 

10 
261 
342 
99 
32 
9 

10 
167 
376 
138 
34 
6 
1 

1-50  

61-200  

201-500  

1,001-2,000  

2,001-6,000  

Total  

678 
7 

684 
6 

697 
2 

697 
2 

609 
1 

675 
0 

682 
0 

680 
0 

DiUllL 

«7 

yd  bv  ^ 

659 

753 

3^ 

732 
111 
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In  Table  XT  J  is  set  forth  the  number  of  sets  of  encyclopedias  in 
the  libraries  of  the  high  schools.  From  it  we  read  that  of  the  799 
schools  reporting,  8  report  no  encyclopedias;  93  report  1  set  each; 
218|  2  sets,  etc.  The  median  number  of  sets  per  school  is  3.  The 
table  shows  that  although  there  is  an  actual  variation  of  from  0  to 
16  sets  per  school,  the  great  majority  have  either  2,  3,  or  4  sets. 

Table  XLI. 


Sets  of  encyclopedia. 


0 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

15 

16 

To- 
taL 

He-  . 
dian. 

Nomber  of  schools. 

8 

93 

218 

219 

114 

64 

27 

16 

17 

9 

10 

1 

1 

1 

1 

799 

3 

Table  XLII  is  another  table  of  medians,  and  is  read  in  this  way: 
The  median  nimiber  of  volumes  for  EngUsh  in  the  libraries  of  the 
schools  of  Colorado  is  290,  for  history  170,  fiction  200,  etc.,  and  the 
total  of  the  medians  is  807. 

Table  XLII. 


state. 


Median  number  volumes  for— 

Colo- 
rado. 

nUnois. 

Indi- 
ana. 

Iowa. 

Kan- 
sas. 

Uichi- 
gan. 

Minne- 
sota. 

Mis- 
souri. 

290 

281 

260 

193 

176 

275 

255 

286 

History  

170 

232 

196 

150 

184 

221 

234 

217 

Fiction  

200 

88 

23 

50 

68 

140 

180 

67 

23 

8 

0 

34 

48 

19 

32 

44 

15 

22 

20 

12 

12 

22 

24 

7 

Physics  

Civics  

16 

19 

18 

15 

9 

19 

18 

12 

18 

19 

15 

14 

0 

16 

26 

10 

I-atin  

13 

22 

18 

12 

14 

9 

14 

9 

18 

13 

? 

7 

13 

7 

6 

15 

13 

10 

4 

3 

16 

17 

6 

8 

13 

7 

6 

7 

16 

18 

6 

5 

4 

1 

8 

16 

6 

32 

21 

10 

22 

3 

7 

3 

14 

17 

9 

13 

14 

12 

9 

0 

9 

8 

6 

2 

1 

1 

6 

0 

6 

13 

0 

Cooldng  

0 

5 

0 

5 

4 

2 

9 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

5 

1 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

2 

6 

0 

1 

7 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

5 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  

807 

797 

606 

531 

557 

820 

919 

708 
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Tabls  XLII— Continued. 


kcdisn  number  yoIuiiim  for— 

State. 

Montana. 

Ne- 
braska. 

North 
Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Okla- 
homa. 

Sooth 
Dakota. 

Wiscon- 
sin. 

English......'..   

417 

A1 
Oi 

oW 

im 

OKA 

97ft 
olO 

221 

History.  

917 

Oft 

1M 
iOO 

loo 

19R 
1«0 

OQn 

£M 

too 

Fiction  

34 

40 

83 

81 

41 

213 

92 

BdncAtion  

g 

33 

19 

13 

23 

21 

21 

Botany  

11 

19 

10 

9 

28 

Physlot  

21 

1A 
lU 

10 

1^ 

12 

19 

<tft 

Civics  

g 

iO 

12 

O 

1ft 
lo 

Latin.  *  

21 

D 

A 
V 

11 

0 

16 

15 

27 

n 

V 

10 

o 

1A 

lO 

lO 

Chemistry  

18 

7 

14 

6 

7 

11 

0 

13 

6 

13 

6 

8 

15 

20 

8 

17 

8 

6 

6 

0 

12 

8 

0 

7 

2 

6 

16 

8 

9 

6 

3 

15 

3 

8 

5 

0 

% 

13 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

0 

8 

s 

0 

8 

0 

0 

14 

FjNMiOh   

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  

811 

313 

781 

512 

506 

1,018 

TOO 

Enrollment. 

Median  numlier  volumes  for— 

Total. 

1-100. 

101-200. 

201-300. 

301-500. 

501-1,000. 

1.001 
ana  over. 

English  

186 

175 

247 

344 

517 

850 

2S8 

Hlstonr  

fiction  

140 

153 

198 

247 

356 

760 

189 

126 

80 

70 

64 

113 

113 

83 

14 

25 

23 

17 

16 

25 

21 

Botany  

12 

15 

16 

21 

31 

53 

18 

9 

15 

17 

18 

23 

40 

16 

Civics  

9 

9 

15 

17 

39 

60 

14 

Latin.  

8 

10 

12 

16 

32 

43 

13 

Qcrman  

6 

7 

9 

17 

38 

53 

10 

Chemistry  

8 

6 

0 

12 

25 

27 

9 

Physical  geography  

6 

9 

9 

10 

16 

43 

9 

5 

12 

9 

8 

0 

3 

8 

6 

6 

6 

9 

21 

37 

8 

7 

0 

8 

8 

15 

24 

7 

Physiology  

6 

5 

5 

4 

12 

16 

5 

Cooking  

0 

3 

3 

8 

16 

2 

VfHT^iftl  tTftifi  Ing  

0 

1 

1 

2 

5 

19 

2 

Sewing  

0 

0 

1* 

1 

5 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

14 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

12 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

0 

Total  

560 

535 

668 

818 

1,288 

2,241 

663 

For  the  entire  association  the  table  shows  EngUsh  leading  with  238 
volumes,  history  second,  with  189,  and  commercial  subjects,  drawing, 
and  French  tying  for  last  place  with  medians  of  zero.  English  also 
leads  in  every  State  except  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Wisconsin,  where 
it  is  surpassed  by  history.  The  examination  of  the  totals  brings  out 
the  interesting  fact  that  here  again  the  Nebraska  schools  have  a  firm 
grip  on  last  place  with  but  313  volumes,  as  opposed  to  1,018  for  the 
South  Dakota  schools,  which  represent  the  other  extreme. 

The  size  of  the  school  seems  to  have  about  the  same  effect  upon 
library  equipment  as  it  was  found  to  have  upon  material  equipment, 

1  The  blanks  sent  to  the  Montana  schools  did  not  call  for  these  subjec^ 
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except  in  the  case  of  books  of  fiction,  for  education,  and  for  agricul- 
ture. In  these  three  cases  the  table  shorn  no  definite  correlation 
between  the  number  of  volumes  and  the  size  of  school.  The  same 
relation  between  those  schools  having  enrollments  under  100  and 
those  with  from  101  to  200  pupils  is  found  here  that  was  found  in 
the  tables  on  material  equipment.  The  group  of  smaller  schools  has 
facilities  superior  to  those  of  the  other  group. 

Table  XLIII  gives  the  median  number  of  United  States  and  State 
Government  reports,  and  is  read  thus:  In  the  schools  of  Colorado  the 
median  number  of  United  States  Government  reports  is  83  and  of 
State  government  reports  7.  It  is  seen  that  the  larger  schools  do 
not  possess  a  larger  supply  of  these  reports  than  do  the  smaller  schools. 
This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  free. 

Table  XLIII. 


State. 


Median  number  yoltimes  of— 

CoU>. 
rado. 

Illinois 

Indi- 
ana. 

Iowa. 

 tc  

Kan- 
sas. 

ICichi- 
gan. 

Minne- 
sota. 

Mis- 

sourt 

United  Statas  Oovernmeot  reports . . . 

83 

35 

33 

80 

41 

49 

23 

7 

11 

10 

13 

0 

25 

21 

7 

State. 


Median  number  Totumea  of— 

Montana. 

Ne- 
braska. 

North 
Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Okla- 
homa. 

South 
Dakota. 

Wiscon- 
sin. 

United  States  Oovemment  re- 

40 

6 

50 
15 

46 
0 

10 
0 

81 
0 

50 
12 

40 

20 

Median  number  Tohunes  of— 

Enrollment. 

Total. 

1-100. 

101-200. 

301-600. 

501-1,000. 

1.001 
anaoTsr. 

United  States  Ooyemment  re- 

28 
8 

15 

40 
14 

83 
10 

84 

9 

42 

10 

87 
18 

In  Table  XLIV  is  given  the  median  number  of  sets  of  encyclope- 
dias per  sdiool.  It  is  read  in  the  same  way  as  the  previous  tables. 
The  interesting  fact  is  the  striking  uniformity  from  State  to  State, 
the  median  being  3  sets  per  school  in  every  State  except  Nebraska 
and  Oklahoma,  where  it  is  2.  The  larger  schools  show  a  median  of  4 
sets  as  opposed  to  2  for  the  smallest  schools. 
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State. 


Median  number  sets  of— 

Colo- 
rado. 

nUnois. 

In- 
diana* 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Michi- 
gan. 

Minne- 
sota. 

Mis- 
sourL 

• 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

State. 


Median  number  sets  of— 

Montana. 

Nebraska. 

North 
Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Okla- 
homa. 

South 
Dakota. 

Wiscon- 
sin. 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

Median  number  sets  of— 

Enrollment. 

1-100 

101-200 

201-300 

301^ 

501-1,000 

1,001  and 
over. 

Total. 

Encyclopedias  

2 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

8 

Table  XLV  gives  the  nredian  number  of  books  per  school  added  in 
1913  and  the  median  number  of  dollars  spent  for  books  in  the  same 
year.  Among  the  States  the  smallest  number  of  books  added  per 
school  as  represented  by  the  median  is  44,  for  Nebraska;  the  largest  is 
150,  for  Oklahoma.  The  largest  amount  of  money  spent  per  school  is 
$175,  for  Oklahoma,  and  the  smallest,  $75,  for  Ohio.  The  effect  of  en- 
rollment is  the  same  as  in  the  previous  cases,  so  it  need  not  be 
discussed  again. 

Table  XLV. 


state. 


Median  number  of— 

Colo- 
rado. 

minois. 

In- 
diana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Michi- 
gan. 

Minne- 
sota. 

Mis- 
souri 

Books  added  in  1913  

Amount  spent  for  books  in  1913  

82 
101 

53 
1125 

72 
1105 

55 
S81 

66 
199 

102 
1137 

94 
195 

90 
1118 

State. 


Median  number  of— 

Montana. 

Nebraska. 

North 
Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Okla- 
homa. 

South 
Dakota. 

Wiscon- 
sin. 

Books  added  in  1913  

Amount  spent  for  books  in  1913. . 

110 
1125 

44 
190 

88 
$88 

64 
$76 

150 
$176 

• 

106 
$138 

80 
$108 

Median  number  of— 

Enrollment. 

1-100 

101-200 

201-300 

501-1^ 

lA)land 
over. 

TotaL 

Books  added  hi  1913  

Amount  spent  for  books  hi  1913. . 

68 
187 

63 
$82 

70 
$97 

103 
$112 

97 
$145 

270 
$263 

78 
$111 
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THB  OITT  LIBRARY. 

It  often  happens  that,  besides  the  high-school  library,  the  high 
school  has  access  to  a  city  library.  The  extent  to  which  the  citieia 
in  which  the  schools  of  the  North  Central  Association  are  located 
have  public  libraries  is  brought  out  in  Table  XLVI.  This  table  is 
understood  when  read  thus:  In  Colorado  the  cities  in  which  5  of 
the  32  schools  reporting  are  located  have  no  pubUc  libraries;  the 
cities  in  which  4  of  the  schools  are  located  have  libraries  of  2,500 
volumes  or  less,  etc. 

The  States  in  which  the  cities  are  least  well  equipped  with  libraries 
are  Kansas,  North  Dakota,  and  Missouri,  while  the  cities  of  Mon-^ 
tana,  Illinois,  and  Indiana  seem  to  be  very  weU  provided.  An 
examination  of  the  part  of  the  table  based  upon  population  shows 
that  the  number  of  cities  not  having  libraries  steadily  decreases  as 
the  size  of  city  increases  and  that  the  size  of  library  increases  along 
with  the  size  of  the  city.  This  is  one  of  the  advantages  which  a 
school  enjoys  in  being  situated  in  a  large  city,  although  this  advan- 
tage  may  be  diminished  by  the  fact  that  in  a  large  city  the  library 
may  not  be  so  easily  accessible  as  in  a  small  one. 


Table  XLVI. 


Number  of  volumes  in  city  library. 

State. 

Colo- 
rada 

Ulinois. 

Indi- 
ana. 

Iowa. 

Kan- 
sas. 

Michi- 
gan. 

Minne- 
soti. 

Mis- 
souri. 

0  

5 
4 

10 
8 
8 
2 

11 
11 
Id 
31 
20 
12 
2 
29 

3 
6 
11 
17 
0 
6 
0 
2 

1 
8 
16 
12 

8 
3 

16 
14 

10 
9 
5 
1 

18* 
11 
10 
16 
14 
9 
0 
7 

7 
7 
19 
11 
5 
1 
1 

10 

21 
6 
2 
4 
1 
0 
1 

18 

1-2^  

2^-6.000  

5.00MO,000  

10,001-26,000  

a6,00l-«0,000  

60.001-100,000  

Total  

32 

132 

52 

48 

54 

85 

61 

48 

Number  of  volumes  in  city  library. 

State— Continued. 

Mon- 
tana. 

Ne- 
braska. 

North 
Dakota. 

Ohia 

Okla- 
homa. 

South 
Dakota. 

Wis- 
consin. 

Total. 

0  

1 
0 
8 
2 
6 
1 

0 
12 
14 
6 
2 
8 
2 

9 
7 
6 
2 

26 
6 
21 
26 
19 
7 
0 
21 

3 
2 
2 
6 
1 

2 
2 
6 
4 
3 

3 
7 
24 
16 
19 
2 
0 
6 

133 
102 
168 
160 
114 
46 
16 
87 

1-2^  

2,601^.000  

6,001-10,000  

10,001-25,0d0  

a6,ooi-«o,ooo  

6M01-100,000  

Total  

12 

48 

23 

133 

14 

16 

76 

884 
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Tabls  XLYI-^-^ntinued. 


Number  of  Yolames  In  olty  library. 

PopOtttiOD. 

Unto 
2,S00 

K  IMA 

7JKH- 

10,001- 

16.001- 
kA  mm 

60,801 
and 
OTar. 

Total. 

0  

67 
68 
80 
10 

86 
90 

88 
« 
0 
1 
0 
2 

10 
8 
20 
40 
20 
2 

6 
4 
U 
88 
16 
1 

4 
2 

8 
18 
81 

6 

1 
1 
0 
16 
84 
81 
2 
1 

188 

IQS 
166 
166 

114 
46 

16 
87 

1-2JS00  

2j6&-6MJO  

10^001-26,000  

96,001-60.000  

60,001-100.000  

2 
1 
4 
6 

18 
84 

188 

218 

100 

71 

68 

86 

110 

884 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 
THB  METHOD  OP  BLBOTION. 

Does  the  student  elect  by  subject;  or  by  course,  or  by  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two  ?  This  is  a  question  that  must  be  answered  in  some 
way  by  every  school  that  permits  any  election  whatsoever.  Table 
XLVII,  is  based  upon  the  reports  from  909  schools.  It  is  composed 
of  two  parts,  the  one  giving  the  actual  number  of  cases,  the  other 
the  percentages,  and  is  read  as  follows:  Of  the  34  schools  reporting 
from  Colorado,  19,  or  56  per  cent,  permit  their  students  to  elect  by 
subject;  4,  or  12  per  cent,  permit  their  students  to  elect  by  course; 
and  11,  or  32  per  cent,  combine  the  two  methods  of  election. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  for  [the  whole  association  election  by 
subject  occurs  about  as  frequently  as  election  by  course,  while  the 
combination  method  is  very  nearly  as  frequent  as  either  of  the  other 
two.  From  State  to  State,  however,  some  differences  are  plainly 
visible.  Election  by  subject  predominates  to  a  considerable  degree 
in  Colorado,  Michigan,  and  Indiana;  election  by  courses  in  Ohio, 
Iowa,  and  North  Dakota;  while  in  Montana,  and  to  a  lees  extent  in 
Kansas,  the  combination  method  is  most  frequently  found.  The 
size  of  city  seems  not  to  be  definitely  related  to  tiie  method  of 
dection,  although  there  does  seem  to  be  some  tendency  in  the  largest 
cities  to  adopt  the  method  of  election  by  course.  This  same  state- 
ment holds  for  the  size  of  school,  as  an  examination  of  the  table 
will  show. 
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t07 


State. 


MVUKHi  oi  cuvuonu 

TIM 

incu- 

Iowa. 

Kan- 

MlCal> 

mm- 

ndo. 

nols. 

gan. 

flota. 

foari. 

10 

43 

28 

17 

18 

60 

25 

n 

4 

40 

13 

SO 

24 

20 

80 

If 

Both.  

11 

30 

18 

10 

30 

25 

21 

10 

Total  

34 

122 

60 

03 

72 

05 

00 

40 

M 

85 

48 

27 

25 

63 

38 

40 

12 

40 

22 

48 

33 

21 

30 

82 

33 

25 

30 

25 

42 

20 

32 

It 

Mmwu  OI  etccuou. 

State. 

Mon- 

Ne. 

North 

Ohio. 

Okla- 

Sooth 

Wb- 

tana. 

braaka. 

Dakota. 

homa. 

Dakota. 

TOfaL 

1 

IB 

0 

$ 

0 

6 

30 

•IK 
•10 

5 

21 

12 

4 

8 

28 

tir 

Both.  

10 

U 

0 

44 

4 

0 

30 

174 

Total  

10 

40 

27 

180 

14 

10 

88 

000 

0 

81 

38 

20 

42 

20 

84 

30 

31 

48 

46 

48 

20 

42 

32 

31 

03 

20 

22 

32 

20 

32 

34 

SO 

« 

Population. 

Method  of  election. 

Under 

2J500 

sTooo 

0,001- 
7^600 

7^1- 
10,000 

10,001- 
16.000 

16,001- 
50,000 

60,001 
and 
over. 

TotaL 

07 

82 

42 

31 

23 

40 

30 

315 

02 

75 

45 

20 

24 

80 

68 

S20 

Both.  

60 

00 

32 

81 

28 

30 

25 

174 

Total  

188 

220 

110 

88 

75 

100 

113 

000 

30 

30 

35 

35 

31 

40 

27 

SO 

33 

33 

38 

30 

82 

30 

61 

so 

31 

31 

27 

35 

37 

80 

22 

so 

Enrollment. 


Method  of  election. 

1,001  and 
over. 

1-100 

101-200 

201-300 

801-600 

601-1,000 

Total. 

37 

131 

53 

66 

27 

12 

Sis 

30 

122 

64 

47 

28 

20 

no 

21 

100 

04 

63 

23 

10 

271 

Total..  

07 

353 

171 

165 

78 

48 

oot 

38 

37 

31 

30 

35 

25 

SO 

40 

35 

32 

30 

30 

64 

so 

22 

28 

37 

34 

20 

21 

so 

NUMBER  OF  UNITS  OF  WORK  GIYBN  IN  THE  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

Certain  difficulties  arose  in  the  preparation  of  the  tables  on  this 
matter.  The  report  blank  called  for  the  number  of  units  or  half 
units  of  work  actually  being  given  this  year  in  each  subject."  This 
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is  somewhat  ambiguous,  with  the  result  that  some  reported  the 
nimiber  of  units,"  others,  the  number  of  *'half  imits,"  given  in 
each  subject.  These  differences,  however,  were  in  most  cases  easily 
detected  by  a  comparison  of  the  various  items  in  the  report,  and 
the  final  table  is  made  of  corrected  items.  A  real  mistake,  which 
was  imdoubtedly  made  in  a  few  cases,  although  only  in  a  few,  and 
which  was  more  difficult  to  detect,  was  a  wrong  interpretation  of 
the  number  of  imits  of  work  actually  being  given.  It  ^eems  that 
in  some  cases  the  nimiber  of  divisions  in  a  subject  was  given  instead 
of  the  number  of  different  units  of  work  offered  in  the  school. 

(Concerning  the  mmiber  of  imits  of  work  being  given  in  the  various 
subjects,  there  were  reports  from  869  schools.  Upon  these  869 
reports  all  the  following  tables  referring  to  the  course  of  study  are 
based.  The  first  of  these  tables — ^Table  XLVIII — is  a  somewhat 
general  table  in  which  is  shown  the  mmiber  of  units  of  work  given 
in  each  subject  in  each  of  the  869  schools  reporting.  The  table  is 
read  thus:  One  school  reports  0  units  of  English,  0  schools  report 
J  unit,  5  schools  report  1,  etc.;  15  schools  report  0  units  of  Latin, 
2  schools  J  unit,  9  schools  1  unit,  etc. 


Table  XLVIII. 


Number  of  units. 

English. 

Latin. 

History. 

Commercial 
Course. 

German. 

Algebra. 

Geometry. 

Manual  train- 
ing. 

Physics. 

Domestic  sci- 
ence. 

Chemistry. 

1 

16 

9 

230 

18 

3 

4 

294 

37 

376 

216 

342 

!::;:::::::::;:::::::::::::: 

0 

2 

3 

62 

0 

3 

1 

63 

8 

60 

20 

103 

5 

9 

13 

71 

20 

76 

138 

136 

777 

183 

692 

252 

it:::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

4 

32 

24 

3 

632 

078 

18 

21 

19 

13 

29 

3 

63 

104 

72 

436 

118 

34 

206 

21 

168 

20 

116 

^:::::::::::::::;:::::::::: 

2 

6 

171 

17 

7 

16 

4 

9 

1 

8 

3 

0 

106 

198 

318 

40 

229 

14 

6 

69 

2 

29 

2 

12 

?:::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

66 

6 

-72 

16 

9 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

617 

662 

119 

132 

131 

2 

1 

79 

1 

26 

1 

15 

1*:::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

23 

2 

8 

22 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

6 

9 

66 

3 

1 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

g:::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

2 

0 

2 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

6 

43 

9 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

?:::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

1 

1 

0 

12 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

13 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

7i  

3 

1 

0 

7 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

2 

3 

20 

1 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1?:::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8:::::;::::::;::;:::::::::: 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

U  ..!  

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

S^::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

}|*::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

7 

0 

m  .... 

1 

0 

24  

1 

0 

»  

1 

0 

30  

0 

36  

0 

•2  

1 

809 

809 

860 

809 

809 

809 

860 

869 

869 

809 

809 

800 

Median.  

4 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

Quartile  deviation  

0 

h 

1 

0 

\ 

I 

4 

\ 

1 

0 

2 

H 

0 

1 

0 

} 
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109 


3.. 

I!: 


16.. 
11.. 

u*. 

12.. 

13.. 
14.. 
16.. 

18*. 
24.. 
25.. 
30.. 
35.. 


435 

120 
173 

21 

53 
5 

17 
1 

30 
0 
4 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
1 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 


379 
99 
228 
24 
104 
0 
17 
0 
16 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 


606 
32 
62 
15 
52 
16 
12 
4 

48 
4 

5 
3 
3 
0 
0 
1 
4 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 


411 

168 
193 
10 
41 

3 

25 
4 

13 
1 


160 
364 
334 
3 
7 
0 
1 


192 
467 
203 
2 
3 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 


490 
152 
153 
14 
34 
2 
3 
0 
17 
1 
3 


145 

666 
52 
3 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 


483 
44 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 

1 


520 
229 
112 
4 
2 
0 
2 


664 

81 
89 
4 

11 
1 

15 
1 


571 
122 
97 
15 
29 
8 
11 
3 
5 
I 
3 
0 
0 
1 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 


Total  

Median  

QnartUe  deviatfon. 
Mode  


860 
0 


809 


869 
0 


869 


869 
0 
0 
0 


869 


860 
0 


860 


860 


869 
0 


869 
0 
0 
0 


What  was  said  in  a  previous  paragraph  in  a  general  way  regarding 
a  wrong  interpretation  by  some  of  those  reporting  is  made  specific 
in  this  table.  Take  English  for  instance.  One  school  reports  26 
units  of  English,  another  24,  and  another  18^.  It  is  hardly  possible 
that  so  many  imits  are  actually  being  given  in  any  school.  These 
reports  must  have  reference  to  the  number  of  divisions  in  English 
instead  of  the  number  of  imits  of  English  given.  Similar  extremes 
for  manual  training,  commercial  course,  and  drawing  may  be  correct, 
while  those  for  history,  algebra,  and  normal  subjects  are  probably 
errors.  • 

An  examination  of  the  median,  mode,  and  quartile  deviation  dis- 
close some  interesting  facts.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
median  here  represents  the  number  of  units  given  in  the  middle 
school  when  the  869  schools  are  arranged  in  order,  according  to  the 
nimiber  of  units  of  a  particular  subject  given,  with  the  school  giving 
the  least  number  of  imits  at  one  extreme  and  the  school  giving  the 
greatest  number  of  imits  at  the  other;  the  mode  is  the  number  of 
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units  found  in  the  greatest  number  of  schools;  and  the  quartile 
deviation  is  the  range  of  the  middle  50  per  cent  divided  by  two. 
Where  the  quartile  deviation  is  zero,  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the 
schools  give  the  same  number  of  units  as  is  represented  by  the  median. 
In  other  words,  a  quartile  deviation  of  zero  is  indicative  of  uni- 
formity among  the  schools.  A  further  indication  of  uniformity  is 
found  when  the  median  and  mode  are  identical. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  median  nimiber  of  units  given  is  highest 
in  English  and  Latin,  in  both  of  which  it  is  4;  history  comes  next 
with  a  median  of  3,  and  German  is  third  with  2.  In  algebra,  geometry^ 
and  the  commercial  subjects  the  median  is  1^;  in  physics,  manual 
training,  and  chemistry  it  is  1;  in  cooking,  agricultm^,  physical 
geography,  physiology,  civics,  botany,  domestic  science,  and  sewing 
it  is  but  and  in  the  remaining  subjects,  French,  zoology,  educa^ 
lion,  music,  drawing,  and  normal  subjects  it  is  0.  When  the  median 
is  zero,  that  means  that  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  schools  do  not 
give  a  single  imit  or  half  unit  of  the  subject. 

As  previously  mentioned,  a  quartile  deviation  of  zero  indicates 
uniformity,  or  a  tendency  toward  standardization.  An  examination 
of  the  table  shows  that  the  quartile  deviation  is  zero  for  English, 
physics,  physical  geography,  French,  civics,  education,  algebra,  and 
geometry.  It  is  also  seen  that  the  median  is  zero  for  French  and 
education.  This  means  that  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  schools  offer 
.  no  French  and  no  education.  The  quartile  deviation  of  zero  for  the 
other  six  subjects,  English,  physics,  physical  geography,  civics, 
algebra,  and  geometry,  shows  that  the  number  of  imits  offered  is 
thoroughly  standardized  for  each  subject.  Over  50  per  cent  of  the 
schools  offer  4  units  of  English,  1  unit  of  physics,  J  unit  of  physical 
geography,  J  unit  of  civics,  IJ  units  of  algebra,  and  units  of 
geometry.  The  largest  quartile  deviation  is  foimd  in  the  number 
of  units  of  commercial  subjects  offered  where  it  is  2.  Manual  training 
and  domestic  science  come  next  with  a  quartile  deviation  of  1.  The 
large  deviation  shows  that  there  is  a  wide  variation  among  the 
schools  as  to  the  number  of  imits  given. 

Table  XLIX  gives  the  total  number  of  imits  of  work  for  each 
subject  given  in  each  of  the  several  groups  of  schools  when  the  schools 
are  grouped  according  to*  State,  population,  and  enrollment.  It  is 
consequently  composed  of  three  parts,  and  is  made  dear,  if  read  in 
this  way:  In  the  122  schools  reporting  from  Illinois,  there  is  given  a 
total  of  568 J  units  of  English,  457  units  of  Latin,  3874-  units  of  history, 
etc.;  the  total  number  of  imits  for  all  subjects  combined  is  4,263. 
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Ill 


NnmlMr  of  antti  o^- 


State. 


nUnolt. 


lowm. 


MkmKui. 


sota. 


MngWuh.  ^  , 

La&u..  

HJstory  

OamnMrcial  oonrae  , 

OfliDum  , 

Algebm.  

Qttunetiy  , 

Manual  trafaiing  

Fliystos.  

Domesticsofteiioe  , 

OMntfetry  :  

OookJng  

Drawing  , 

Sewing  

Nomialsabjects  

Agriculture  , 

Botanv  

Flrencn  

PJ^calgeognphy  

Mnaic  

grics  

O^ier  sabjecto! ! !  II ! !  II II I ! ! 

Total  , 

Number  of  schools  reporting, 


2184 

194} 

247 

132 

115 

HOI 

102 

188 

106 

i 

78 
104 

S9 

02 
71 
74 


2861 
227 
1001 
iff 
1334 
•0 
86f 
07 

26 
60 


131t 


20 


174 
116 
110 
102 
77 
72 

48 
66 
174 

29 
63 

11 

81 

44 

40 

41 

14 

201 

26 


247 

216 
161 
152 
135 

S2* 
88 

1501 

50 

I? 
21 

74 
183 
07J 
88 
28 

2lt 


22 

4 


301 


45 
30 


10 

u 


4,263 
122 


61 


1,863 
60 


2,001 
05 


2,113 
62 


Number  of  units  o^ 


State— Continued. 


Nebras- 
ka. 


North 
Dakota. 


Ohio. 


Oklar 
homa. 


South 
Dakota. 


Wiscon- 
sin. 


Total. 


Commercial  course. . 

German  

Algebra.  

Geometry  

Hanual  trafaiing . . . . 

i  Physics.  

I  Domesticscienoe. . . 

1  Cbemistry  

i  Cooking  

Drawing  

Sewing.  

Normal  subjects. . . . 

Agriculture  

Botanv  

Prenon  

Physical  geography, 

Music  

^cs 

Otiier  subjects. 

Total  

Number  of  schools  reporting. 


168. 
156 
123 
05 
117 

J? 
72 

37* 

48 


11 
14 
62 

38 

22 


104 

75 

5? 

i? 

43 
24 

I 

27 
17 

?? 

17 
18 
3 
12 

11* 

0 


50 

50 

36 

27J 

24 

25 

16 

21 

"J 

'I 

7 
8 
1 

11 

I 

? 
5i 


74 
50 
47 
38 
45 
26 
27 
24 
16 

13 
13 

0 


11 
4 

10 
6 

!' 


36U 


206 
230 
118| 
100 
148 
02 

78 
27 
60 
36 
52 


10 
30 


3,500 
3V72 
2,530. 
2,446 
2,256 

810 
6801 

684 

6ftU 

642| 

627 
637| 
450 
457 
4101 
308 
312 
242 
220 
376 


1,265J 
40 


762 

28) 


4,007 
147 


517 
16 


470 
18 


2,675 
87 


26,7104 
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Number  of  units  of— 


PoimlatkMi. 


Under 
2,500. 


2^1- 
6,000. 


6,001- 
7,600. 


7^1- 
KMWO. 


10,001- 
16,000. 


16,001- 
60,000. 


60,001  and 
over. 


Ml:::;::::::;:: 

History  

Commercial  course . . 

Qerman  , 

Algebra  , 

Geometry  , 

Manual  training  

Phjrsies  , 

t>omestIcscience. . . . . 

Chemistry  , 

Coolciug  

Drawing  , 

gjwing  
ormal  subjects  

Agriculture  , 

Botanv  

Frencn  

t^hysical  Oeograpfay. . 

Music  

Civics  

Physiology  

Zoologv  

Education  

Other  subjects  

Total  

Number  of  schools  re- 
porting  


47U 

328 
383i 
270 
261} 
166 

120} 
106 
123^ 
57 
1051 

!i 

106 

80 

.8^ 
61 


4,806 
184 


787- 

621i 

607 

623 

340 

3264 

242| 

221 

193} 

148 

144 

04 
134 
183 
160 
128i 

36 
117 

82 

60f 
61 
72 
67 


462 
4271 
344 
340 
289} 
184 
17U 
129l 
114 
96 

72 

62 

71J 

76 

74 

66 

20 

21' 

63 
82 
30 
29 


277 

269} 

210 

238} 

185} 

105 

101} 

115} 

68 

82 

62} 

70 

57} 


34 

42* 

31} 

30 
25 
22} 
13 


459 

376 

330} 

800 

379 

1964 

160 

291 

121 

111} 

113 

109} 

285 

128} 

36 

11 

72 

231} 
65 
97 
53} 
61 
42} 
12 
91 


6,223 
223 


3,378 
118 


2,606 
83 


2,270} 


3,400} 
91 


4,134} 

102 


Number  of  units  of— 


Enrollment. 


1-100 


101-200 


201-300 


301-500 


601-1,000 


1,001  and 
over. 


SS!^:::::::::::::::::::: 

History  

Commercial  course  

German  

Algebra  

Geometry  

If  anual  training  

Physics  

Domestic  science  

Chemistry  

Cooking  

Drawing  

fiewhig  

Normal  subjects  

Agriculture  

Botanv  

Prench  

Physical  geography  

Husic  

Civics  

IJyri^ogy  

Education  

Other  subjects  

Total  

Number  of  schools  reporting 


697 
634 

620} 

651} 

438 

271} 

25^ 

242 

176 

166 

146} 

136 

96 
120} 
182} 
130} 
101 

32 

§» 
11' 
11' 

40 


596} 
644 
447 

568 
413i 


21) 
270" 
149 
163} 
134} 
138 
121 
131 
123 
94 
100} 
76 
81 
81} 
66 
66 
51 
34} 
66 


211} 
166 


75} 
193} 


64 
66 
166 
69 
21 

3?l 
106 
37} 
45 

23 

35} 

27 

M 


2,240 


9,17^ 
346 


173 


2,830 
09 


2,10d 
41 


Table  L,  derived  from  Table  XLIX,  is  a  table  of  percentages  and 
is  consequently  superior  for  purposes  of  comparison.  We  shall  there- 
fore pass  to  it.    It  is  read  as  follows:  13.3  per  cent  of  the  units  of 
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work  given  in  the  122  schools  reporting  from  Illinois  axe  English, 
10.7  per  cent  Latin,  9.1  per  cent  history,  and  so  on. 

Table  L. 


State. 


T*a^         nf  nnifai  Af— 

nUnob. 

IndJana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

gan. 

Mfaine- 
90ta. 

Mis- 
souri. 



13.8 

12.8 

12.6 

11.1 

13.4 

11.6 

12.6 

10.7 

11.1 

12.1 

10.6 

10.9 

10.1 

11.6 

9.1 

9.8 

8.6 

9.4 

10.6 

7.6 

10.5 

9.6 

8.0 

7.1 

9.1 

11.7 

7.2 

5.8 

8.0 

10.4 

7.2 

7.4 

8.4 

6.4 

8.4 

5.0 

5.0 

5.3  • 

4.9 

5.6 

4.3 

5.7 

4.6 

4.8 

4.7 

4.7 

4.^ 

4.2 

4.9 

6.8 

4.6 

5.2 

4.8 

4.0 

7.6 

3.6 

Pliysics 

8  1 

3.1 

3.3 

3.3 

3.3 

2.8 

3.0 

2.7 

3.5 

4.0 

3.1 

2.2 

4.0 

2.9 

2.8 

2.7 

1.4 

1.5 

3.4 

2.8 

2.5 

2.4 

3.2 

3.6 

2.8 

1.9 

3.6 

2.3 

4.4 

3.6 

1.2 

1.8 

2.5 

2.4 

3.6 

2.5 

8.2 

2.6 

2.8 

2.1 

3.5 

3.1 

.6 

.2 

7.0 

7.4 

.8 

6.3 

L2 

.8 

1.2 

2.2 

2.9 

2.0 

4.6 

L7 

1.8 

2.5 

1.9 

2.7 

2.2 

1.8 

L3 

2.4 

1.4 

.4 

.5 

2.5 

LI 

3.8 

1.6 

1.2 

L6 

1.4 

2.4 

L4 

L4 

2.0 

3.1 

1.1 

L9 

1.4 

1.0 

2.0 

1.5 

L5 

1.6 

1.7 

1.1 

1.5 

LO 

1.7 
1.7 

.7 
.7 

1.5 
1.1 

1.7 
.6 

.7 
1.1 

1.1 
1.0 

00  00 

.4 

.1 

1.9 

1.3 

.1 

.1 

3.3 

1.5 

1.6 

.8 

1.1 

.9 

2.0 

2.2 

State. 

'Pat         nt  imifai  of— 

Ne- 

North 

Okla- 

South 

Wis- 

braska. 

Dakota. 

Ohio. 

homa. 

Dakota. 

consin. 

13.2 

13.7 

14.3 

13.4 

15.5 

13.4 

12.3 

10.0 

13.9 

12.7 

12.3 

11.0 

9.7 

8.2 

9.4 

11.3 

9.7 

10.1 

7.5 

11.0 

9.7 

9.6 

7.9 

11.1 

9.2 

7.2 

10.3 

7.0 

9.4 

8.5 

6.0 

4.7 

6.0 

5.3 

5.4 

4.5 

5.7 

4.7 

5.5 

4.7 

5.6 

4.1 

Manual  training  

3.0 

5.6 

3.0 

4.8 

5.0 

5.5 

3.8 

3.2 

3.7 

3.1 

3.3 

3.4 

2.2 

3.1 

U7 

4.1 

3.7 

4.9 

3.1 

2.4 

3.2 

2.2 

2.7 

1.9 

2.0 

3.6 

1.3 

4.0 

1.9 

2.9 

.9 

2.2 

2.8 

2.0 

1.2 

1.0 

1.1 

3.7 

1.2 

3.4 

2.0 

2.6 

4.9 

1.4 

.4 

.5 

.9 

1.4 

3.0 

2.2 

1.4 

1.5 

L6 

2.0 

2.1 

2.4 

1.6 

1.6 

2.3 

2.4 

.5 

.4 

2.6 

.2 

.8 

.9 

1.8 

1.6 

1.8 

2.1 

2.1 

2.1 

1.6 

1.5 

1.2 

2.0 

1.3 

.7 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

1.5 

1.6 

L5 

1.0 

1.2 

.9 

.6 

1.5 

L4 

.4 

1.1 

.5 

.9 

.9 

.4 

2.1 

2.0 

.1 

.4 

.3 

LI 



1.1 

1.2 

1.7 

1.1 

LI 

1.2 

80790-— 15  8 
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STUDY  OF  COLLEGES  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
Table  L — Continued. 


Population. 


Per  cent  of  units  of — 


Under 
2,500 


2,501- 
5,000 


6,001- 
7,500 


7,601- 
10,000 


10,001- 
16,080 


15,001- 
50,000 


Uti 

History. 
Commercial  course. 

German  

Algebra  

Geometry  

Manual  training  

Physics  

Domestic  science. . . . 

Chemistzy  

Ckwldng  

Drawing  

Sewing  

Normal  subjects  

Agriculture  

Botany  

FreDch  

Physical  geography 

Music  

Civics  

Ph3rsiology  

Zoology  

Education  

Other  subjects  


14.3 
11.8 
9.8 
6.8 
8.0 
5.6 
5.2 
3.5 
3.6 
2.7 
2.3 
2.6 
1.2 
2.2 
4.4 
3.6 
2.2 

.6 
1.7 
1.4 
1.8 
1.3 

.6 
1.3 
1.5 


14.2 
12.7 
10.0 
8.1 
8.4 
5.6 
5.2 
3.9 
3.6 
3.1 
2.4 
2.3 
L5 
2.2 
2.9 
2.6 
2.0 
.6 
1.9 
1.3 
1.5 
1.1 
.8 
1.2 
.9 


13.6 
12.6 
10.1 
10.0 
8.5 
5.5 
fi.l 
3.8 
3.4 
2.8 
2.9 
2.1 
1.5 
2.1 
2.2 
2.2 
2.0 
.8 
1.8 
1.3 
L6 
1.0 
.9 
.9 
1.3 


12.8 
11.7 
10.0 
10.3 
8.9 
6.1 
4.8 
4.4 
3.1 
3.0 
2.8 
2.8 
2.4 
2.4 
1.9 
1.5 
2.1 
1.1 
1.5 
2.0 
L4 
1.1 
1.0 
.7 
1.2 


12.1 
11.4 
9.2 
10.4 
&2 
4.7 
4.5 
5.1 
3.0 
3.6 
2.8 
3.1 
2.5 
3.0 
2.4 
L8 
1.9 
1.5 
1.9 
1.4 
1.3 
1.1 
1.0 
.6 
1.6 


12.0 
10.6 
9.1 
13.8 
&0 
4.6 
4.2 
6.2 
2.9 
3.6 
2.8 
2.8 
2.3 
2.6 
1.0 
.9 
2.0 
2.2 
1.6 
1.4 
1.3 
1.1 
1.2 
.4 
1.6 


Enrollment. 

Per  cent  of  imits  of— 

1.001 
and  over. 

1-100 

101-200 

201-300 

301-500 

501-1,000 

Total. 

Endish  

Latb...  

15.3 

14.5 

13.1 

12.0 

10.7 

10.0 

13.1 

13.0 

12.6 

11.9 

11.0 

9.4 

7.9 

11.6 

History  

10.6 

10.3 

9.8 

9.0 

8.2 

7.1 

9.5 

Commercial  course  

6.6 

7.4 

10.4 

11.4 

11.9 

8.7 

9.2 

German  

9.6 

8.6 

8.3 

&3 

&6 

7.4 

8.5 

6.4 

5.7 

6.1 

4.8 

4.3 

4.2 

5.2 

5.8 

5.3 

4.7 

4.4 

3.0 

3.6 

4.8 

\f^yini|i  training  

2.7 

3.5 

4.6 

5.6 

6.2 

9.1 

.4.7 

Physics  

3.3 

3.7 

3.3 

8.0 

2.9 

2.7 

3.3 

2.2 

2.8 

3.1 

3.3 

3.7 

3.1 

3.0 

2.7 

2.3 

2.8 

2.7 

2.8 

2.6 

2.6 

Cooking  

2.0 

2.3 

2.6 

2.8 

3.1 

3.2 

2.6 

2.0 

1.4 

1.8 

2.5 

4.5 

7.8 

2.6 

2.2 

1.9 

2.3 

2.7 

3.4 

3.3 

2.4 

Normal  subjects  

1.1 

2.9 

3.4 

2.6 

.9 

1.0 

2.4 

1.8 

2.6 

2.4 

1.9 

.6 

.4 

2.0 

2.0 

2.2 

1.9 

2.0 

1.9 

1.8 

2.0 

3.2 

.8 

.6 

1.5 

3.1 

5.1 

1.7 

Physical  geography  

1.4 

1.8 

1.7 

1.6 

1.7 

1.8 

L7 

1.5 

1.4 

1.2 

1.7 

2.3 

2.1 

1.6 

Civics  :  

1.6 

1.7 

1.5 

1.3 

1.4 

1.1 

1.5 

Physiology  

Zoology  

1.1 
.7 

1.1 
.8 

1.0 
.8 

1.1 
1.0 

1.3 
1.2 

1.7 
1.3 

1.2 
.9 

.7 

1.2 

.8 

.7 

.4 

.3 

.8 

1.5 

1.3 

.9 

1.3 

1.7 

2.7 

1.4 
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13.1  per  cent. 

English   m^mm^mmmmm^m^^^mmmmmmm^^mhm^^immmm 

11.5  per  cent. 

Letln   HHH^HHHHMHHHHHHHHHHH^HHHHHaHHi 

9.5  per  cent. 

History   ■■H^HHH^HHHH^HHMMIHHIHHB 

9.2  per  cent. 

Commercial   ■■■■■■■■■l^^HHHHHIHHHHHHHH 

8.5  per  cent. 

German   HHHHHI^HHHHH^HBHHHHHHHHHi 

5.2  per  cent. 

Algebra   ■^■■■■■i^^BHHHHHl 

4.8  per  cent. 

Geometry   ^■■■■■■■^■■■■HH 

4.7  per  cent. 

Manual  training  -  -  ■■■■■■■■■HBBHBH 

3.3  per  cent. 

Physics   ^mmmmmmmm 

3.0  per  cent. 
Domestic  science  -  -  ■HHHHHHH 

2.6  per  cent. 
Chemistry   ■■■■■■M 

2.5  per  cent. 
Cooking   MHi^HaHB 

2.5  per  cent. 
Drawing   ■■■■■■■i 

2.4  per  cent. 

Sewing  -   mammmmm 

2.4  per  cent. 
Normal  subjects  •  -  -  ■■■■HH 

2.0  per  cent. 
Agricnltnre   IHHHHB 

2.0  percent. 
Botany   IHHHHH 

1.7  per  cent. 
French   ^HIHH 

1.7  per  cent. 
Physical  geography  ^HIHH 

1.6  per  cent. 
Music  -  -  •  w .  .  . .  ■■■■■ 

1.5  per  cent. 
Civics   HUHH 

1.2  per  cent. 

Physiology  

.9  per  cent. 

Zoology  

.8  per  cent. 
Education   W^m 

1.4  per  cent. 
Other  subjects  •  -  -  HHI^B 

Fig.  16— Per  cent  of  units  given  hi  each  subject  in  1013-14. 

Since  the  niunber  of  comparisons  to  be  made  is  almost  milimited, 
it  must  suffice  to  point  out  only  the  most  signiJScant.  For  ihe  whole 
association,  it  is  seen  that  English  leads  all  other  subjects  with  13.1 
per  cent;  that  is,  13.1  per  cent  of  all  the  units  of  work  given  in  the 
schools  of  the  association  are  English.  Latin  is  second  with  11.5  per 
cent,  history  third  with  9.5  per  cent,  etc.   This  comparison  is  shown 
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graphically  in*figure  16  much  more  clearly  than  is  possible  by  the 
use  of  words. 

A  few  of  the  significant  variations  from  the  order  for  the  whole 
association  as  shown  by  figure  16  should  be  noted.  English  leads 
all  the  other  subjects  in  every  State  without  exception,  in  cities  of 
all  sizes  except  in  those  having  populations  ranging  from  15,001  to 
60,000,  where  it  is  surpassed  by  commercial  subjects,  and  in  schools 
of  all  sizes  except  in  those  having  from  501  to  1,000  students,  in  which 
commercial  subjects  aldo  rank  first.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that, 
while  Latin  is  holding  its  own  in  many  schools,  there  is  slightly  more 
German  given  in  the  cities  of  the  largest  size  than  Latin.  In  every 
other  case,  however,  Latin  still  leads  German.  Another  interesting 
variation  is  found  in  manual  training.  WhUe  for  the  entire  associa- 
tion this  subject  ranks  eighth,  in  schools  of  the  largest  size  it  ranks 
second. 

As  just  remarked,  English  is  imiformly  high  in  practically  every 
group  of  schools.  There  is,  however,  considerable  variation  in  the 
percentage  from  State  to  State,  and  the  percentage  steadily  decreases 
as  the  size  of  city  and  size  of  school  increases.  About  the  same  state- 
ment holds  for  Latin,  history,  algebra,  geometry,  and  physics.  The 
percentage  for  commercial  subjects  varies  greatly  from  State  to 
State,  from  as  low  as  5.8  per  cent  in  Missouri  to  11.7  per  cent  in 
Michigan,  and  it  increases  with  the  size  of  city  up  to  the  group  of 
cities  of  the  largest  size,  where  it  drops  from  13.8  per  cent  to  7.2  per 
cent.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  presence  in  the  large  cities  of 
nimierous  business  colleges  and  private  schools  which  take  over  this 
feature  of  the  work  of  the  high  school.  The  percentage  of  manual 
training,  drawing,  domestic  science,  sewing,  zoology,  and  French 
show  considerable  variation  from  State  to  State,  and  increase  with 
the  size  of  city  and  size  of  school.  There  is,  however,  an  interesting 
exception  in  the  case  of  French  which  seems  to  be  given  quite  fre- 
quently in  schools  of  the  smallest  size.  The  amount  of  agriculture 
given  ranges  among  the  States  from  0.8  per  cent  in  Illinois  to  4.6  per 
cent  in  Minnesota,  decreases  with  the  increase  of  the  size  of  the  group 
of  cities  from  3.6  per  cent  to  0.3  per  cent,  and  is  greater  in  the  schools 
of  medium  size  than  in  either  the  very  smallest  or  the  larger  schools. 
This  shows  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  school  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  community.  The  case  of  normal  subjects  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  agriculture,  and  is  explained  in  the  same  way.  The  teachers  of  the 
rural  schools  come  largely  from  the  high  schools  of  the  smaller  cities, 
and  not  from  the  larger  cities.  The  percentage  of  educational  sub- 
jects varies  a  great  deal  from  State  to  State,  and  decreases  more  or 
less  regularly  with  the  increase  of  the  size  of  the  city  and  the  size  of 
the  school.    The  remaining  subjects — German,  cooking,  physical 
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geography,  physiology,  civics,  chemistry,  botany,  and  music — while 
varying  to  some  degree  in  the  various  groups  of  schools  are  on  the 
whole  fairly  uniform.  German  is  to  a  slight  d^ee  an  exception  to 
this  statement,  for  its  percentage  decreases  with  the  increase  in  the 
size  of  school. 

In  Table  LI,  English,  Latin,  and  modem  foreign  languages  are 
compared.  The  percentages  are  taken  from  the  previous  table.  The 
table  is  read  thus:  13.3  per  cent  of  the  units  of  work  given  in  the 
schools  reporting  from  Illinois  are  English,  10.7  per  cent  Latin,  and 
10.4  per  cent  modem  languages,  and  the  total  language  group  repre- 
sents 34.4  per  cent.  English  still  ranks  first  in  every  State,  but  Latin 
does  not  rank  second  in  every  State.  In  Missoiui  and  Illinois  there 
are  more  units  of  modem  languages  given  than  there  are  of  Latin, 
while  in  Michigan  the  percentages  are  equal.  In  the  largest  cities 
the  modern  languages  easily  lead  both  EngUsh  and  Latin,  as  is  also 
trae  in  the  group  composed  of  schools  of  the  next  size  smaller.  The 
interesting  point  brought  out  by  the  table  is  the  increase  of  the  per- 
centage of  units  of  modem  languages  with  the  increase  in  population 
and  enrollment. 

Table  LI. 


Per  cent  of  units  of— 

State. 

lUinois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Michi- 
gan. 

Minne- 
sota. 

Mis- 
souri. 

Latin  

13.3 
10.7 
10.4 

12.8 
11.1 
11.8 

1Z6 
12.1 
7.6 

11.1 
10.6 
7.9 

13.4 
10.9 
10.9 

11.6 
10.1 
7.6 

12.6 
11.6 
12.2 

34.4 

35.7 

32.3 

29.6 

35.2 

29.2 

36.4 

Per  cent  of  units  of— 

Stale. 

Ne- 
braska. 

North 
Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Okla- 
homa. 

South 
Dakota. 

Wis- 
consin. 

13.2 
12.3 
9.7 

13.7 
10.0 
7.6 

14.3 
13.9 
12.9 

13.4 
12.7 
7.2 

15.6 
12.3 
10.2 

13.4 
11.0 
9.4 

35.2 

31.3 

41.1 

33.3 

38.0 

33.8 

Per  cent  of  units  of— 

Population. 

Under 
2,500 

2,601- 
6,000 

6,001- 
7,600 

7,601- 
10,000 

10,001- 
16,000 

15,001- 
50,000 

50,001 
and  over. 

Latfii  

14.3 
11.8 
8.6 

14.2 
12.7 
9.0 

13.6 
12.6 
9.3 

12.8 
11.7 
10.0 

12.1 
11.4 
9.7 

12.0 
10.5 
10.2 

11.1 
9.1 
14.8 

34.7 

35.9 

35.5 

34.5 

33.2 

32.7 

35.0 
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Table  LI— Continued. 


EnroUment. 

Per  cent  of  units  of— 

1,001 
and  oyer. 

Total. 

1-100 

101-200 

201-300 

301-600 

!601-1,000 

EofilJsh.  

Lafln...  

16.3 

14.6 

13.1 

12.0 

10.7 

10.0 

13.1 

IZ.0 

12.6 

ILO 

ILO 

9.4 

7.9 

1L6 

12.8 

0.3 

8.0 

9.8 

1L7 

12.6 

10.2 

41.1 

36w4 

33.9 

32.8 

3L8 

30.4 

34.8 

Table  LII  gives  a  comparison  of  total  science  and  total  mathematics, 
the  percentages  being  taken  from  Table  L.  It  should  be  read  as 
follows:  12.7  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  imits  of  work  given  in 
the  schools  reporting  from  Illinois  are  science,  9.6  per  cent  are  mathe- 
matics, and  science  and  mathematics  combined  give  22.3  per  cent. 
The  table  shows  that  the  amoimt  of  science  given  is  comparatively 
uniform  from  State  to  State  and  changes  but  little  with  the  increase  of 
either  population  or  enrollment.  Mathematics,  on  the  other  hand, 
decreases  with  the  increase  of  either  population  or  enrollment,  and 
seems  to  be  most  affected  by  the  latter. 


Table  LII. 


Per  oent  of  anlts  of— 

State. 

lUinois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Michi- 
gan. 

Minne- 
sota. 

Mis- 
souri. 

|lfffth«»mftti«i  

Total  wdcnoe  and  mathe- 

12L7 
9.6 

10.9 
9.8 

10.8 
10.0 

1L2 
•  9.6 

13.1 
10.4 

10.9 
8.6 

9.8 
10.6 

22.8 

20.7 

20.8 

20.8 

23.6 

19.4 

20.4 

Pcr  oent  of  units  of— 

State. 

No. 
braska. 

North 
Dakota. 

Ohio. 

OUa- 
homa. 

South 
Dakota. 

Wis- 
consin. 

12.2 
1L7 

1L9 
9.4 

1L7 
1L6 

10.6 
10.0 

12.8 
ILO 

1L6 
&6 

Total  science  and  matbema 

tics  

28.9 

2L8 

28.2 

20.6 

23.8 

30.2 

?er  oent  of  units  of— 

Population. 

Under 
2,600. 

2,601- 
6,000 

6,001- 
7,600 

7^1- 

lOim- 
15/900 

16^001- 
60,000 

60,001 
andoTV. 

jfillMniatloB  

Total  sdnoe  and  mathe- 

1L7 
10.8 

1L8 
10.8 

12.0 
10.6 

1L6 
9.9 

1L7 
9.2 

1L6 
8.8 

11.8 
8.6 

1S.6 

I 

aaio 

23.6 

2L6 

90.9 

90.4 

3iii 
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Table  LII— Continued. 


Enrollment. 

Per  oant  of  units  of— 

1.001 
and  over. 

Total. 

1-100 

101-200 

201-300 

301-600 

601-1,000 

11.2 

ILO 

11.5 

11.4 

1L8 

11.0 

11.7 

12.2 

11.0 

0.8 

0.2 

8.2 

7.8 

10.0 

Total  science  and  mathe- 

23.4 

22.0 

21.3 

20.6 

2ao 

10.7 

21.7 

In  Table  LIII  the  technical  subjects  for  boys — ^manual  training, 
drawing,  and  agriculture;  the  technical  subjects  for  girls — cooking, 
domestic  science,  and  sewing;  and  commercial  subjects  are  com- 
pared. Since  it  is  identical  in  form  with  the  immediately  preceding 
tables,  it  need  not  be  explained.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  some 
States  the  subjects  for  boys  seem  to  have  the  best  foothold,  while  in 
others  it  is  exactly  the  other  way  aroimd,  and  there  seems  to  be  but 
little  relation  between  them.  Yet,  in  those  parts  of  the  table  based 
upon  population  and  enrollment,  with  but  one  exception,  the  per- 
centage favors  the  subjects  for  boys;  and  both  the  subjects  for  boys 
and  the  subjects  for  girb  increase  with  the  population  and  the 
enrollment. 

Table  LIII. 


Per  cent  of  units  of— 

State. 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Hichi- 
gan. 

Minne- 
sota. 

His- 
souri. 

Technical  snbjeots: 

Total  tachnlnal  sabjeots. . . 

ILO 
7.6 
0.6 

0.4 
0.0 

8.0 

8.6 
10.2 
7.1 

0.0 
8.7 
0.1 

8.5 
6.2 
1L7 

14.6 

ILl 
7.2 

8.0 
8.3 
6.8 

28.2 

27.3 

25.0 

2&8 

26.4 

82.0 

23.0 

Sta 

kte. 

Per  cent  of  units  of— 

Ne. 
braska. 

North 
Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Okla- 
homa. 

Soatii 
Dakota. 

Wis- 
consin. 

Tedmiosl  snbjeots: 

6.0 
8.8 
7.6 

10.0 
10.8 
ILO 

7.2 
4.2 

0.7 

8.8 
1L6 
0.6 

7.8 
7.6 
7.0 

8.6 
10.4 

ILl 

10.7 

8L^ 

2L1 

20.4 

28.8 

30.0 

Per  cent  of  units  of— 

Population. 

UiMkc 
2^. 

2Lfi01- 
6^ 

7,601- 
lOiOOO 

UJOOU 
60/K» 

60,001 
and  over. 

Teehnicalsob^eets: 

Eorgiik  

Total  tedmiaAsiibleots. . . 

8.8 
7.8 
6w8 

&0 
7.6 
8.1 

7.6 
7.0 
10.0 

8.8 

8.2 
10.8 

0^4 

0i7 
10^4 

0.4 
8.0 
13.8 

14.2 
8.4 
7.2 

22.6 

21.7 

84^ 

2flw8 

28.& 

T 
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Table  LIII— Ck)ntinued. 


Per  oant  of  unltB  of— 

EmoUment. 

TotaL 

1-100 

101-aoo 

201-800 

801-500 

501-1/100 

l^and 
0T«r. 

Teohnloal  sabJeotB: 

Total  technical  subjects . . . 

&6 
0.4 
6.6 

7.5 
7.0 
7.4 

8.8 
8.0 
10.4 

9.0 
8.8 
11.4 

1L3 
10.3 
ILO 

17.8 
9.0 
S,7 

9.3 
7.9 
9.3 

18.5 

2L0 

27.2 

30.1 

83.8 

8S.6 

36^8 

In  Table  LIV  the  four  groups  of  subjects  are  compared — total 
languages,  total  science  and  mathematics,  total  history  and  civics, 
and  total  technical  subjects.  The  total  "other  subjects"  is  also 
given.    The  table  is  read  in  the  same  way  as  the  previous  tables. 


Table  LIV. 


Per  cent  of  onlts  of— 

State. 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

TTanpaq 

Miabi- 
gan. 

Minne- 
sota. 

Missouri. 

Total  science  and  mathematics.. 

34.4 
28.2 
22.3 
10.6 
4.5 

35.7 
27.3 
20.7 
11.3 
5.0 

32.3 
25.9 
20.8 
10.2 
10.8 

29.6 
26.8 
20.8 
11.1 
11.7 

85.2 
26.4 
23.5 
11.7 
3.2 

29.2 
82.9 
19.4 
9.1 
9.4 

86.4 
23.0 
20.4 
1L5 
8.7 

Per  cent  of  units  of— 

State. 

Nebras- 
ka. 

North 
Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Oklft. 
boma. 

South 
Dakota. 

Wiscon- 
sin. 

Total  languages  

35.2 
19.7 
23.9 
11.5 
9.7 

31.3 
31.3 
21.8 
10.0 
6.1 

41.1 
21.1 
23.2 
11.2 
3.4 

33.8 
29.4 
20.5 
12.8 
4.0 

88.0 
23.8 
28.8 
11.8 
8.6 

83.8 
30.0 
20.2 
11.6 
4.4 

Per  cent  of  units  of— 

Population. 

Under 
2,500. 

2^1- 

5;ooo 

5,001- 
7,600 

7,601- 
10,000 

10,001- 
16,000 

15.001- 
50,000 

50,001 
andover. 

Total  languages  ,  

Total  science  and  mathematics.. 

34.7 
22.6 
22.5 
11.6 
8.6 

35.9 
23.7 
22.6 
11.5 
6.3 

35.5 
24.5 
22.6 
11.7 
5.7 

34.5 
26.8 
21.5 
11.4 
5.8 

33.2 
29.5 
20.9 
10.5 
5.9 

82.7 
82.1 
20.4 

ia4 

4.4 

35.0 
29.8 
20.1 
9.3 
5.8 

Per  cent  of  units  of— 

Enrollment. 

Total. 

1-100 

101-200 

201-300 

301-600 

601-1,000 

1.001 
andover. 

41.1 

36.4 

33.9 

32.8 

8L8 

80.4 

84.8 

18.5 

21.9 

27.2 

80.1 

83.3 

85.6 

26.3 

Total  science  and  mathematics. . 

23.4 

22.9 

21.3 

"  20.6 

20.0 

19.7 

-21.7 

12.2 

12.0 

11.8 

10.8 

9.6 

&3 

11.0 

Total  other  subjects. . .  ^  

-  4.8 

--.  6.8 

6.3 

6.2 

5.8 

6.1 

T-^  

6.3 
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FiQ.  17.— Pcrontages  of  English,  Latin,  manual  training,  and  drawing  in  schools  of  diflerant  enrollments. 
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The  table  shows  that  science  and  mathematics  and  history  and 
civics  vary  but  little  from  one  group  of  schools  to  another.  The 
great  differences  occur  in  the  language  group  and  in  the  technical 
subjects.  The  percentage  of  imits  of  language  ranges  from  29.2  per 
cent  in  Minnesota  to  41.1  per  cent  in  Ohio,  a  rather  wide  range;  while 
for  the  technical  subjects  it  ranges  from  19.7  per  cent  in  Nebraska  to 
32.9  per  cent  in  Minnesota.  In  a  general  way,  those  States  which 
exhibit  weakness  in  the  one  group  show  strength  in  the  other.  The 
languages  show  but  little  change  with  an  increase  in  population, 
while  their  percentage  decreases  considerably  with  the  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  school.  The  opposite  holds  true  for  the  technical 
subjects,  except  that  in  this  case  the  percentage  does  not  remain 
imchanged  with  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  city,  but  increases 
more  or  less  constantly  with  it. 

The  relation  between  enrollment  and  the  percentage  of  imits  offered 
in  the  various  subjects  is  brought  out  very  clearly  in  figures  17  and 
18.  The  four  curves  in  figure  1 7  represent  the  percentages  of  English, 
Latin,  manual  training,  and  drawing  given  in  the  six  groups  of  schools 
when  they  are  grouped  according  to  enrollment.  The  distance  above 
the  horizontal  line  indicates  the  percentage  of  imits  offered,  while  the 
distance  along  the  horizontal  line  has  been  divided  into  six  divisions 
corresponding  to  the  six  groups  of  schools.  Figiu'e  18  is  of  a  similar 
character,  differing  in  that  the  four  curves  here  represent  the  per- 
centages of  imits  given  in  total  languages,  total  science  and  mathe- 
matics, total  technical  subjects,  and  total  history  and  civics. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  in  the  smaller  schools  there 
is  a  tendency  to  cling  to  the  more  or  less  traditional  subjects;  that  is, 
those  subjects  which  have  come  to  be  generally  accepted  as  the 
proper  subjects  for  a  high-school  course  of  study.  The  innovations 
occur  in  the  large  schools.  They  are  tha  progressive  schools.  Conse- 
quently from  these  schools  it  may  be  possible  to  get  some  idea  of  the 
trend  of  the  times.  It  should  not  be  inferred  from  what  has  been 
said,  however,  that  the  larger  schools  introduce  new  subjects  at  the 
expense  of  the  older  subjects,  for  such  is  not  the  case.  The  large 
school  practically  always  offers  as  large,  and  frequently  a  larger,  num- 
ber of  units  of  the  older  subjects  than  does  the  small  school,  but  it 
offers  the  other  subjects  also.  This  causes  the  percentage  of  units 
of  the  older  subjects  to  drop.  The  large  school  offers  all  that  the 
small  sdhool  offers  and  then  offers  some  additional  subjects. 
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Fro.  18.— Pcrontice  of  units  giren  in  total  langaagM,  total  scteooe  and  mathamatics,  ato.,  in  sobools  of 
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Table  LV Table  of  mediaiu. 


State. 

Colo- 
rado. 

nii- 

nois. 

Indi- 
ana. 

Iowa. 

Kan- 
sas. 

HlRhl- 
gan. 

MJmie- 
sota. 

Mto- 
sourL 

Number  of  periods  iuiglit  by  saper- 
Number  of  periods  taught  by  prln- 

220 
21.5 
20 

0 

2 
5 
0 

88 

7 

43 

66 
$1,103 
$1,825 
81,983 

83,470 

17 
797 

243 
18.5 
19 

0 

3 
5 
3 
36 

7 

40 

68 
$906 
$1,400 
$1,825 

82,696 
15 
606 

216 
20 
19 

1 

3 
5 
4 

36 

7 

43 

54 
8768 
$1,142 
$1,650 

$2,255 
15 

531 

190 
96 
20 

0 

4 

5 
6 

36 

8 

40 

54 
$797 
$1,283 
81,094 

82,240 

13 

557 

217 
19 
20 

0 

3 
5 
8 
89 

7 

42 

57 
8874 
81,326 
81,857 

82,890 
15 
820 

196 

20 
17 

0 

4 
5 
8 
86 

7 

40 

66 
$960 
$1,183 
$1,803 

82,885 
16 
919 

177 
21 
90 

0 

S 
6 
% 
86 

7 

48 

78 
81,120 
81,288 
81,560 

82,960 
12 
708 

Number  ofperiods  taught  by  teacher. 

Number  of  weeks  of  6  days  each  in 

school  year. 
Number  of  recitation  periods  in  dafly 

Number  of  minutes  in  recitation 

6 

Number  of  daily  recitations  per 

Value  of  equipment  for  physics,  com- 
mercial course,  chemistry,  cooking, 
botanv   ^wtnff    KAoInflrv  AffriGiii» 

t/vwiu^,  ovvTUJ^,   MAi*^^jr,  a^xivuA— 

Number  of  recitation,  laboratory, 
manual  training,  domestic  sdenoe, 

Number  of  volumes  in  high  school 
library  exclusive  of  Oovemment 
reports  and  Encyclopedias  

11,032 
11,550* 
$1,050 

$3,250 
13 
807 

Median. 

State. 

Mon- 
tana. 

Ne- 
braska. 

North 
Dakots. 

Ohio. 

Okla- 
homa. 

Soutli 
Dakota. 

Wte- 
consin. 

148 
19 
20 
1 
4 
5 
6 
36 
7 

40 
36 
8752 
$1,020 
$1,663 

$1,705 

10 

313 

106 
15.5 
12 
1 
4 
5 
5 

36 
7 
42 
37 
$853 
$1,228 
$1,775 

$2,500 

9 

781 

235 
22 
23 
0 
3 
5 
4 

36 
7 
43 
63 
$1,006 
$1,306 
$1,725 

$3,070 

12 

512 

192 
19 
21 
0 
3 
5 
6 
36 
7 

42 
49 
8797 
$1,375 
$2,700 

$2,715 

13 
506 

156 
19 
16 
1 
3 
5 
6 
36 
8 
43 
46 
$868 
81.266 
$1,750 

$2,555 

11 

1,018 

188 
20.5 
19 
0 
2 
5 
0 
36 
7 
41 
56 
$828 
81.722 
81,863 

82,870 

15 

700 

Number  of  periods  taught  by  superintendent. 

Nimiber  of  weeks  of  5  days  each  in  school  year. 
Number  of  recitation  periods  in  dafly  program . 

Salary  of  teachers  

Salary  of  principal  

Value  of  equipment  for  physics,  conunerdal 
course,  chemistry,  coolung,  botany,  sewing, 

Number  of  recitation,  laboratory,  manual 
training,  domestic  science,  and  ass^bly 

6 
36 

7 
40 

81.238 
82.060 
82.250 

$5,505 

18 

811 

Number  of  volumes  in  high  school  library  ex- 
clusive of  Oovemment  reports  and  encyclo> 

Median. 

Population. 

Under 
2,500 

2.501- 
5,000 

5,001- 
7,500 

7,501- 
10,000 

10.001- 
15,000 

15,001- 
50,000 

50,001 
and 
over. 

Number  of  periods  taught  by  superintendent. 

126 
17 
2 
4 

$723 
$1,058 
$1,628 

176 
19 
1 
4 

$765 
$1,140 
$1,750 

210 
20 
0 

3 

$703 
$1,292 
$1,950 

273 
20 
0 

3 

$861 
$1,445 
$2,000 

335 
21 
0 
2 

$906 
$1,587 
$2,290 

459 

21 
0 
1 

$970 
82,005 
82.700 

742 
28 
0 
0 

81,381 
83,014 
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Median. 


Enronment  

Number  of  students  per  class  

Number  of  students  per  teacher  

Number  of  i>eriods  taught  by  superintendent. 

Number  of  periods  taught  by  principal  

Number  of  periods  taught  by  teacher  

Number  of  periods  supervised  

Number  of  weeks  of  5  days  each  in  school  year. 

Number  of  recitation  periods  in  daily  program . 

Number  of  minutes  in  recitation  period  

Number  of  daily  recitations  per  school  

Salary  of  teachers  

Salary  of  principal  

Salary  of  superintendent  

Value  of  equipment  for  physics,  commercial 
course,  chemistry,  cooking,  botany,  sewing, 
zoology,  agricultural  

Number  of  recitation,  laboratory,  manual 
training  domestic  science,  and  assembly 
rooms  

Number  of  volumes  in  high  school  library  ex- 
clusive of  Government  reports,  and  encyclo- 
pedias  


Enrollment. 


1-100 


12.5 
11 
1 
4 
4 
0 


27 


t2,085 
8 
550 


101-200 


34 


$1,085 
11 

535 


201-300 


19.5 
21 
0 
3 
5 
5 


50 


$2,600 
14 

658 


301-^1 


501- 
1,000 


72 


$3,876 


122 


$6,565 


20  30 
818  I  1,288 


1,001 
and 
over. 


227 


$10,755 
50 
2,241 


Total. 


200 
20 
20 
0 
3 
5 
5 
30 
7 

42 

59 
919 
.358 
,821 


$2,750 
13 
653 


SUMMARY. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  construct  a  table  that  would  give 
anything  like  a  complete  simmiary  of  the  facts  brought  out  in  the 
investigation,  Table  LV  does  represent  a  partial  summary.  The 
table  is  based  upon  medians.  Consequently,  since  many  of  the 
features  of  the  investigation  can  not  be  satisfactorily  represented 
by  medians  without  greatly  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  .table,  they 
are  not  found  in  this  table.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  median  gives  only  the  central  tendency  of  a  series  of  variants, 
and  its  value,  when  completely  isolated  from  the  series  for  which  it 
stands,  is  partly  diminished.  The  fact  that  the  median  concerning 
a  certain  item  is  low  for  some  particular  group  of  schools  does  not 
mean  that  all  the  schools  in  the  group  are  weak  in  that  feature.  It 
means  that  the  majority  of  the  schools  are  weak,  but  nothing  more. 

The  table  is  read  as  follows:  Beginning  with  the  second  column 
instead  of  the  first,  since  Colorado  is  not  consistently  represented,  we 
read  that  for  the  schools  reporting  from  Illinois,  the  median  enroll- 
ment is  220,  the  median  number  of  students  per  class  21.5,  the  median 
number  of  students  per  teacher  20,  etc. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  in  matters  of  material  equipment, 
library  facihties,  and  salary  of  teachers,  the  large  schools  are  superior 
to  the  small  schools;  while  the  small  schools  adhere  more  closely  to 
the  standards  set  up  by  the  association  regarding  the  number  of  stu- 
dents per  teacher  and  size  of  classes.  Owing  to  the  larger  salaries 
paid  in  the  large  cities,  the  instructorial  staflF  here  is  found  to  be 
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composed  of  more  experienced  teachers  and  is  more  stable  so  far  as 
tenure  is  concerned.  In  experimenting  along  educational  lines,  in 
trying  out  new  ideas,  the  large  schools  take  the  lead.  As  a  general 
rule,  they  are  the  progressive  schools. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  a  comparison  among  the  States  con- 
cerning salaries,  material  equipment,  and  library  facilities,  Table 
LVI  has  been  prepared.  It  is  based  upon  medians  taken  from  the 
preceding  table.  The  method  adopted  was  to  rank  the  15  States  from 
highest  to  lowest  for  each  of  the  six  items  represented  in  the  table. 
It  is  imderstood  when  read  thus:  The  schools  of  Montana  rank  first 
in  the  median  salary  paid  to  teachers,  that  is,  the  median  salary  of 
teachers  is  higher  in  Montana  than  in  any  other  State;  they  rank 
first  in  median  salary  paid  to  principals,  second  in  salary  of  superin- 
tendents, etc. 

Table  LVI. 


The  States  are  ranked  from  highest  to 
lowest  acoOTding  to  medum— 


Mod- 


nuools. 


Colo- 
rado. 


Minne- 
sota. 


gan. 


Wis- 
consin. 


Indi- 


Okla- 
homa. 


Salary  of  teachers  

Salary  of  principal  

Salary  of  superintendent  

Value  of  material  equipment  

Number  of  recitation  rooms,  labora- 


tory rooms,  etc. 
NumW  of  Tolimies  in  high-school 
library  


11 
3 
6 
8 

6i 

8 


7 
5 
8 
10 

51 

10 


Total. 


18 


29 


41i 


45i 


12 
6 
1 
0 

9 

14 


51 


The  States  are  ranked  from  highest  to  lowest 
according  to  median- 


Ohio. 


Mis- 
souri 


South 
Dakota. 


North 
Dakota. 


Kan- 


Iowa. 


Ne- 
braska. 


Salary  of  teachers  

Salary  of  principal  

Salary  of  supermtendent  

Value  of  material  equipment  

Number  of  reoitatk>n  rooms,  laboratory  rooms, 
etc 


Number  of  volumes  in  high-school  library . 
Total  


5 
8 
11 
4 

11* 

13 


2 
11 
15 

5 

'I' 


52i 


534 


54 


14 
14 
14 


5* 
12 


15 
15 
13 
15 

14 

15 


By  adding  the  figures  representing  the  rankings  of  each  State  for 
the  six  items  we  get  a  final  ranking  in  which  Montana  is  first,  Illinois 
second,  Colorado  third,  etc.  This  final  ranking,  however,  should  not 
be  taken  too  seriously,  because  the  figures  do  not  tell  all  of  the  truth. 
In  the  first  place,  the  schools  in  one  State  may  have  much  smaller 
enrollments  than  those  in  another.  The  former  group  of  schools 
would  consequently  not  require  so  much  equipment  per  school  as  the 
latter  to  be  equally  well  equipped.  In  the  second  place,  the  nimiber 
of  schools  reporting  from  Montana,  *  Colorado,  Oklahoma,  South 
Dakota,  and  North  Dakota  is  comparatively  small  in  each  case. 
These  States  are  therefore  represented  in  the  association  by  only  a 
small  proportion  of  their  schools  and  they  are  the  best.    This  is  espe- 
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cially  true  conceraiiig  Montana,  which  is  represented  by  only  16 
schools.  In  the  third  place,  the  rank  for  the  schools  of  a  State  may 
be  disproportionately  raised  by  the  presence  of  a  large  city  within  its 
borders  which  has  a  large  number  of  schools,  all  of  which  are  of  a 
high  order.  This  is  brought  out  in  the  case  of  Illinois  and  also  of 
Missoiui.  In  Illinois  the  Chicago  schools  make  the  school  system  of 
Illinois  appear  better  than  it  really  is.  In  the  fourth  place,  the  rank- 
ing is  based  upon  medians,  and  medians  are  only  partly  satisfactory. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  said  that  the  requirements  of  the  associa- 
tion are  not  being  met  by  all  the  schools  of  the  association.  It  might 
be  ai^ed  that  nothing  else  should  be  expected,  that  no  system  of 
standards  could  be  drawn  up  which  would  be  met  by  so  large  a  body 
of  schools  representing  so  large  a  section  of  the  country  and  such 
varied  conditions.  However,  the  association  sets  up  certain  stand- 
ards and  is  supposed  to  admit  only  those  schools  which  can  and  do 
meet  these  standards.  If  the  association  took  schools  into  its  mem- 
bership indiscriminately  and  then  attempted  by  some  method  of  per- 
suasion to  get  them  to  conform  to  certain  ideals  to  which  it  holds,  it 
would  be  quite  a  different  matter.  But  that  is  not  the  method 
adopted.  Furthermore,  the  standards  are  not  of  such  a  character  as 
to  prevent  the  individual  public  high  school  from  carrying  out  its 
peculiar  mission  to  its  conununity.  It  would  seem  therefore  that 
the  standards  of  the  association  should  either  be  met  by  the  schools 
of  the  association  or  revised. 

The  final  conclusion  which  is  justified  by  these  considerations  is 
that  the  association  ought  at  regular  intervals  to  make  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  practices  of  schools.  There  would  doubtless  be  great 
advantage  in  including  in  such  studies  all  the  secondary  schools  in 
the  territory  of  the  association.  Standards  could  then  be  set  up  on 
the  basis  of  the  known  facts  with  regard  to  school  practices,  and  the 
methods  of  admission  to  the  association  could  be  determined  on  a 
strictly  empirical  basis. 
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Accrediting  colleges  and  iiniverBities,  standards,  5-8. 
Admission  requirements,  approved  colleges  and  universities,  12-14. 
Apparatus,  scientific,  high  schools,  97-100. 
Classes,  high  schools,  size,  47-51. 

Colleges  and  universities,  admissions,  12-14;  control,  12;  degrees,  17-18;  denomi- 
national support,  12;  educational  oiganization,  12;  faculties,  statistics,  22-24; 
graduate  study,  18-19;  hoius  of  instruction,  25;  list,  9-11;  material  equipment, 
25-28;  preparatory  departments,  19;  ranking  of  high-school  students,  88-92;  regis- 
tration of  students,  14;  report,  5;  requirements  for  graduation,  16-17;  special  and 
irregular  students,  15-16;  standards  of  accrediting,  5-8.  See  alio  Junior  colleges; 
Normal  schools;  and  Teachers'  colleges. 

ColoFado,  approved  colleges  and  universities,  11. 

Commission,  report  of  ofllcers,  8-9. 

Conditions,  admission  of  students  with,  in  colleges  and  universities,  13. 

Counts,  G.  S.,  Approved  high  schools  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 

Secondary  Schools,  31-127. 
Courses  of  study,  high  schools,  106-125. 
Degrees,  colleges  and  imiversities,  17-18. 
Denominational  support,  educational  institutions,  12. 
Equipment,  colleges  and  universities,  25-28. 
Faculties,  colleges  and  universities,  22-25. 
Graduate  study,  colleges  and  universities,  18-19. 

Graduation  (high  schools),  highest  and  lowest  ranking  students,  87-88;  number  of 

units  required,  84-85. 
Graduation  requirements,  colleges  and  universities,  16-17. 

High  schools,  courses  of  study,  106-125;  distribution  of  students  in  four  years,  42-47; 
distribution  of  work,  72-80;  enrollment,  39-41;  grade  required  for  passing  and  for 
recommendation  to  college,  86-87;  graduation,  number  of  units  required,  84-85; 
highest  and  lowest  ranking  students,  graduating  class,  87-88;  length  of  school  year, 
81-84;  libraries,  100-104;  location,  statistics,  36-39;  material  equipment,  93-106; 
number  of  students  per  teacher,  51-55;  occupations  of  graduates,  92-93;  ranking 
of  students  who  go  to  college,  88-92;  scientific  apparatus,  97-100;  size  of  classes, 
47-51;  statistical  study,  31-127;  superintendents'  salaries,  65;  teachers'  salaries, 
58-64;  teachers'  training  and  experience,  55-60. 

Illinois,  approved  colleges  and  universities,  10-11. 

Indiana,  approved  colleges  and  universities,  10. 

Iowa,  approved  colleges  and  universities,  11. 

Judd,  C.  H.,  report  on  the  approved  collies  and  universities  of  the  North  Central 

Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  5-30. 
Junior  colleges,  systems  of  rating,  9. 
Kansas,  approved  colleges  and  universities,  11. 
Libraries,  cities,  105-106;  high  schools,  100-104. 
Michigan,  approved  colleges  and  universities,  10. 
Minnesota,  approved  colleges  and  universities.  11. 
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Miflsquri,  approved  colleges  and  universitiee,  11. 

Montana,  approved  colleges  and  universities,  11. 

Nebraska,  approved  colleges  and  universities,  11. 

Normal  schools,  unclassified  list,  11. 

North  Dakota,  approved  colleges  and  universities,  11. 

Ohio,  approved  colleges  and  universities,  10. 

Oklahoma,  approved  colleges  and  universities,  11. 

Preparatory  departments,  collegee^and  universities,  19. 

Principals,  salaries,  high  schools,  66-70. 

Professional  schools,  colleges  and  universities,  12. 

Salaries,  principals.   See  Principals,  salaries. 

Salaries,  superintendents.   See  Superintendents,  salarie<3. 

Salaries,  teachers\   See  Teachers'  salaries. 

School  year,  length,  high  schools,  81-84. 

South  Dakota,  approved  colleges  and  universities,  11. 

Special  departments,  approved  colleges  and  universities,  12. 

Standards  of  accrediting,  colleges  and  universities,  5-8. 

Statistical  blank,  high  schools,  31-34. 

Statistical  inquiry,  form  of  blank,  6-8. 

Students,  admission  to  colleges  and  universities,  13;  distribution  of  high  school, 
42-47;  number  of  high  school,  per  teacher,  51-56;  registration  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, 14-15;  special  and  irregular  in  colleges  and  universities,  15-16. 

Superintendents,  salaries,  high  schools,  65-72. 

Teachers  (high  schools),  number  of  students  per,  51-55;  training  and  experience, 
55-60. 

Teachers'  colleges,  unclassified,  11. 

Teachers'  salaries,  high  schools,  58-64,  67-68. 

Term.   See  School  year. 

Universities.   See  Colleges  and  universities. 

Wisconsin,  approved  colleges  and  universities,  11. 

Work,  high  schools,  distribution,  72-80. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Depabtbient  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
WasMngtoUj  January  19, 1915, 

Sir:  On  the  first  of  May,  1913,  I  recommended  the  pubHcation  of 
a  pamphlet  contaming  lists  of  accredited  secondary  schools  in  the 
United  States  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  In  my 
letter  of  transmittal  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  students 
apply  for  admission  to  higher  institutions  in  other  States  and  sec- 
tions than  those  in  which  they  have  received  their  high-school  prepa- 
ration. Many  also  seek  certificates  from  examining  and  Ucensing 
boards,  which  have  no  direct  means  of  knowing  the  standards  of  the 
schools  from  which  the  applicants  come.  The  demand  for  this 
information  led  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  undertake  the  collec- 
tion and  preparation  of  lists  of  high  schools  and  academies  accred- 
ited by  State  universities,  approved  by  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion, or  recognized  by  examining  and  certifying  boards.  The 
demand  proved  to  be  even  greater  than  had  been  anticipated.  The 
edition  of  the  bulletin  was  soon  exhausted,  and  there  have  since 
been  many  requests  from  coDege  and  university  officers  for  copies 
of  it,  which  could  not  be  met.  Moreover,  changes  are  made  in 
these  lists  of  accredited  schools  from  year  to  year.  For  these  rea- 
sons, I  have  requested  Dr.  S.  P.  Capen,  specialist  in  higher  education 
in  the  bureau,  to  revise  the  pamphlet  on  a  somewhat  different 
basis.  The  revision  is  contained  in  the  accompanying  manuscript 
which  I  recommend  for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education. 

RespectfuDy  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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UNITED  STATES. 


The  lists  of  accredited  secondary  schools  which  are  presented  in 
this  bulletin  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  officers  charged  with 
the  admission  of  new  students  to  secondary  schools,  coUeges,  univer- 
sities; professional  schools  (especially  schools  of  law  and  medicine), 
normal  schools,  etc.;  of  State  examining  and  certifying  boards, 
which  are  concerned  with  the  status  of  secondary  schools  located  at 
a  distance;  and  of  parents  who  may  want  to  know  about  the  high 
schools  of  any  particular  State  or  section. 

The  first  issue  of  the  bulletin  was  published  in  1913.  The  great 
annual  increase  in  the  nmnber  of  secondary  schools  (in  1910-11  there 
were  12,213;  in  1911-12  the  nimiber  had  grown  to  13,268;  in  1912-13 
it  had  reached  13,445),  together  with  the  sudden  changes  in  standing, 
generally  for  the  better,  of  many  secondary  schools  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  necessitate  frequent  revisions.  A  few  new  lists  have  been 
added,  and  certain  minor  changes  have  been  made  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  bulletin.  These  are  mentioned  below.  For  the  rest,  the 
essential  part  of  the  introduction  to  the  previous  issue  is  reprinted 
here. 

ACCREDITED  SECONDABY  SC5HOOL  DEFINED. 

An  "accredited  secondary  school,"  as  the  term  is  used  in  this 
bidletin,  is  a  school  which  is  equipped  to  prepare  students  for  col- 
leges requiring  at  least  14  units  for  unconditioned  admission  and 
which  has  been  investigated  or  approved  for  this  purpose  by  one  of 
the  foUowing  agendes:  A  State  c^cer  of  education,  a  university  or 
college  inspectoi"  or  conuuittee  on  admissions,  an  officer  or  committee 
of  an  accrediting  association.  Except  in  the  case  of  certain  of  the 
Southern  States  whose  high-school  courses  are  based  upon  seven 
years  of  elementary  training,  it  is  understood  that  these  14  imits 
represent  secondary  work  above  the  standard  eight-grade  elementary- 
school  course.   It  is  assimied  that  the  curriculum  of  an  accredited 
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school  represents  four  years  of  36  or  more  weeks  each;  that  at  least 
three  teachers  give  thek  whole  time  to  high-school  work;  *  and  that 
the  school  keeps  up  an  adequate  Ubrary  and  laboratory  equipment. 

UNIT  DEFINED. 

The  following  authoritative  definition  of  the  word  "unit"  has  been 
made  by  the  National  Conference  Committee  on  Standards  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools,  which  is  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities,  the  New  England 
College  Entrance  Certificate  Board,  the  CoDege  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board,  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of 
the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Pre- 
paratory Schools  of  the  Southern  States,  the  New  England  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  and  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education: 

A  unit  represents  a  year's  study  in  any  subject  in  a  secondary  school, 
constituting  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  fuU  year's  work. 

This  statement  is  designed  to  afford  a  standard  of  measurement  for  the  work  done 
in  secondary  schools.   It  takes — 

(1)  The  four-year  high-school  course  as  a  basis  and  assumes  that — 

(2)  The  lengtii  of  the  school  year  is  from  36  to  40  weeks;  that — 

(3)  A  period  is  from  40  to  60  minutes  in  length;  and  that — 

(4)  The  study  is  pursued  four  or  five  periods  a  week; 

but  under  ordinary  circumstances  a  satis^tory  year's  work  in  any  subject  can  not 
be  accomplished  in  less  than  120  sixty-minute  hours,  or  their  equivalent.  Schools 
organized  on  any  other  than  a  four-year  basis  can  nevertheless  estimate  their  work 
in  teims  of  this  unit. 

VARIATIONS  IN  REQUIBEMENTS  OF  ACCEEDmNG  AGENCIES. 

The  number  of  subjects  recognized  by  the  various  accrediting 
bodies  as  forming  an  acceptable  part  of  the  college  preparatory 
course  varies  greatly;  for  example,  the  subjects  recognized  by  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  as  permissible  in  a  standard 
high-school  course  are: 

Units.  Units. 


Spanish   2 

History   4 

Science   4 

Drawing   1 

Music   2 


English  up  to   3 

Mathematics  up  to   ^ 

Latin   4 

Greek   3 

French   3 

Gennan   3 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  State  universities  and  privately 
endowed  institutions,  Uke  Leland  Stanford  University,  which  permit 

1  Exceptions  are  certain  schools  in  the  lists  of  Georgia,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  which  have 
lfl68  than  three  teaohers,  but  otherwise  conform  to  the  definition  and  are  approved  by  the  State  officials. 
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great  enlargement  of  the  range  of  electives.  The  University  of 
Minnesota,  for  example,  accepts  the  following: 


UnltB.  Units. 


Engliah   3-4 

Mathematics   2-3i 

Latin   2-4 

Greek   2 

French   2-4 

German   2-4 

Spanish   2-4 

Scandinavian   2-4 

History  and  social  science   i-6 

Natural  science   1-6 

Vocational  subjects   1-4 


Business  arithmetic   i 

Buaineas  law   1 

Bookkeeping   1-2 

stenography  and  typewriting  1-2 

Freehand  drawing   2 

Mechanical  drawing   2 

Shopwork   2 

Modeling  and  wood  carving   1 

Domestic  art  and  science  up  to   4 

Agriculture   1-4 

Normal  training  subjects  1-3 


It  will  therefore  be  apparent  that  the  only  close  correspondence 
among  the  requirements  of  the  various  institutions  mentioned  in  this 
pamphlet  is  the  quantitative  one.  All  specify  at  least  14  units, 
except  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  which  admits  with  10. 
None  requires  more  than  16  units  for  admission. 

The  requirements  of  each  accrediting  agency  are  briefly  stated  at 
the  head  of  the  list  of  schools  which  each  accredits.  At  the  head 
of  each  list  of  schools  accredited  by  a  State  university  or  private 
institution  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  A.  B.  course  are 
summarized.  The  schools  on  the  accredited  list  generally  have  the 
privilege  of  certificating  students  to  other  courses  as  well.  To  outline 
the  admission  requirements  for  all  these  courses  would  consume  much 
space  and  might  lead  to  collusion.  The  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  A.  B.  course  may  in  each  case  be  considered  fairly  typical  of 
the  institution's  policy  with  respect  to  entrance  requirements. 

MBTHODS  OF  AOCBEDITING. 

Two  general  methods  are  in  use  for  carrying  on  the  system  of 
accrediting  in  those  States  where  the  State  authority  embraces 
agencies  for  higher  education.  Under  the  first  the  inspection  of  the 
work  of  the  high  schools  is  done  through  an  officer  or  committee  of 
the  State  university,  and  the  list  of  acceptable  or  accredited  high 
schools  is  published  in  the  catalogue  of  the  university  and  thus  made 
available  for  other  institutions  within  the  same  State  or  for  institu- 
tions in  neighboring  States.  Under  the  second,  the  inspection  and 
rating  are  done  by  the  State  superintendent  of  pubUc  instruction,  the 
State  board  of  education,  or  the  State  education  office,  acting  through 
specially  appointed  officers.  Examples  of  the  former  method  are 
the  Universities  of  Michigan,  California,  and  Texas;  of  the  latter 
method,  the  States  of  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Minnesota. 

The  requirement  of  the  completion  of  a  standard  four-year  high- 
school  course  representing  at  least  14  imits  for  admission  to  college, 
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or  as  a  part  of  the  prescription  for  admission  to  professional  schools 
or  to  the  practice  of  professions,  has  produced  a  group  of  organiza- 
tions among  whose  activities  are  the  coordination  of  standards  of 
secondary  education  in  neighboring  States  and  the  compilation  of 
lists  of  accredited  secondary  schools.  Such  sectional  organizations 
are  now  at  work  in  the  North  Central  States,  the  Middle  States  and 
Maryland,  New  England,  and  the  Southern  States.  These  organiza- 
tions are  purely  voluntary  and  have  no  legal  control  over  the  institu- 
tions which  they  rate.  The  influence  which  they  wield,  however, 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  focus  representative  educational  opinion 
in  their  respective  sections,  is  considerable.  Occasionally  also 
private  institutions,  Uke  the  University  of  Chicago,  have  carried  on 
their  own  investigation  and  accrediting. 

CONTENTS  OF  THE  BULLETIN. 
PART  l:  STATE  LISTS. 

The  bulletin  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  part,  as  is  appro- 
priate, contains  lists  of  schools  accredited  by  State  universities  and 
State  officers  of  education.  Sometimes  both  the  State  university 
and  the  State  department  of  education  pubUsh  accredited  lists.  In 
such  cases  the  list  of  the  State  university  is  printed  first,  and  all 
schools  accredited  by  the  State  education  department  not  included 
in  the  university  list  are  then  added  by  way  of  supplement.  When 
the  State  department  of  education  or  the  State  university  prints 
lists  of  high  schools  of  different  grades,  only  schools  of  the  first  grade 
are  included,  except  in  the  case  of  Georgia  and  Maryland.* 

Lists  from  every  State  except  South  Dakota  are  included  in  Part  I. 
In  this  State  neither  the  State  imiversity  nor  the  State  department 
of  education  has  attempted  during  the  last  year  and  a  half  to  survey 
the  secondary  schools  with  a  view  to  accrediting  them  for  college 
preparatory  work.  It  therefore  seemed  better  to  omit  South  Dakota 
from  Part  I  than  to  publish  a  list  of  accepted  schools  in  that  State 
which  was  admittedly  antiquated.  South  Dakota  is  in  the  territory 
covered  by  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools.  The  list  of  this  association,  Part  II,  page  92,  contains  a 
number  of  South  Dakota  schools. 

PABT  n:  LISTS  OF  ACCRBBrriNG  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Part  n  contains  the  lists  of  the  three  principal  associations  which 
undertake  to  accredit  schools.  The  methods  or  standards  of  these 
associations  are  not  identical.  The  list  accredited  by  each  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  statement  of  the  basis  upon  which  it  is  compiled. 

1  Schools  aoGTBdited  by  the  University  of  Georgia  in  Group  II  are  included  in  the  list  published  for  that 
institution.  These  schools  meet  the  requirements  just  outlined,  except  that  they  are  admitted  to  the 
certificating  privilege  with  only  2.6  teaoheis  of  academic  subjects. 

The  second  group  schools  of  Maryland  have  been  certified  to  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instmctioii 
as  fulfilling  the  definition  of  an  aooredited  school  printed  above.  ^  t 
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PAKT  ni:  LISTS  OF  CERTAIN  PRIVATB  INSTTTUTIONS. 

With  regard  to  Part  III,  a  special  explanation  is  in  order.  After 
the  publication  of  the  first  issue  of  this  bulletin  it  was  foimd  that 
many  excellent  private  schools,  especially  in  the  Eastern  States, 
which  were  thoroughly  equipped  to  prepare  for  college,  and  indeed 
had  annually  for  many  years  been  sending  an  entirely  satisfactory 
delegation  to  the  best  colleges  in  the  country,  were  omitted  from  the 
lists  of  accredited  schools  of  the  States  in  which  they  were  located. 
This  was  due  either  to  the  fact  that  the  States  had  no  State  imiver- 
sities  admitting  by  certificate  or  to  the  failure  of  the  State  ^ucation 
departments  to  include  private  schools  in  their  lists  of  approved  sec- 
ondary institutions.  The  absence  of  the  names  of  many  of  these 
schools  from  a  document  as  comprehensive  in  its  scope  as  this  publi- 
cation gave  rise  to  false  impressions  concerning  their  standing.  It 
seemed  desirable  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  bulletin  so  as  to  secm^ 
their  inclusion.  Accordingly  the  Bureau  of  Education  asked  a 
nimiber  of  colleges  and  universities  admitting  on  certificate  and  draw- 
ing students  from  the  States  in  which  private  schools  had  previously 
not  received  official  recognition  to  submit  their  own  lists  of  accredited 
schools.  Three  considerations  determined  the  choice  of  the  higher 
institutions  of  whom  this  request  was  made:  First,  the  policy  of 
admission  on  certificate;  second,  the  area  from  which  each  institution 
was  known  to  draw  its  students;  and,  third,  the  recognized  high 
standing  of  each.  The  lists  submitted  by  the  Catholic  University  of 
America,  University  of  Chicago,  George  Washington  University, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  St.  John's  College,  Moimt  Holyoke  Col- 
lege, Wellesley  College,  and  Tulane  University  are  printed  in  full  in 
Part  III.  At  the  end  of  Part  III  are  printed  also  the  names  of  those 
schools  belonging  to  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  which,  on  account  of  their 
location,  are  not  on  any  of  the  other  lists  included  in  the  bulletin,  but 
which  have  the  privilege  of  certificating  graduates  to  various  colleges 
of  high  standing. 

The  schools  are  listed  alphabetically,  according  to  the  towns  in 
which  they  are  located.  The  names  of  accredited  private  secondary 
schools  and  academies  are  printed  in  italics. 
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AT.A-R  AICA 

Schools  fully  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Alabama,  April,  1014. 


Admission  requirements.. 
Presoibed  units: 

ics  

Latin  


Electives  

Abbeville-Third  District  Agricultural  School. 
Albertville— Seventh  District  Agricultural  School. 
Alexander  City— High  School. 
Andalusia— High  School. 
Anniston — 

High  School. 

NMe  InttituU. 
Ashland— Clay  County  High  SdKxd. 
Athens— 

Oreene  UninenUy  School. 

Eighth  District  Agricultural  School. 
Atmore— Escambia  County  High  School. 
Attalla— Etowah  County  High  School. 
Bessemer— High  School. 
Birmingham— 

Cottegt  Training  <9ckool. 

Central  High  School. 

Howard  Academy. 

Margaret  A  Uen  School. 

University  High  School. 
Blountsville— Ninth  District  Agricultural  School. 
Brewton— Collegiate  Institute. 
Brundidge— Pike  County  High  School. 
Butler— Choctaw  County  High  School. 
Camden— Wilcox  County  High  School. 
Camp  Hill— High  School. 
Center— Cherokee  County  High  School. 
Centerville— Bibb  County  High  School. 
Clio— Barbour  County  High  School. 
Columbia— Houston  County  High  S6hool. 
Columbiana— Shelby  County  High  School. 
Cullman — Cullman  County  High  School. 
Dadeville— Tallapoosa  County  High  S<diool. 
Daphne— Normal  School. 
Decatur— High  School. 
Demopolis— High  School. 
Dothan— High  SiAiool. 

Double  Springs— Winston  County  High  School. 
Eclectic— Elmore  County  High  School. 
Elba— High  SchooL 

Elkmont— Limestone  County  High  SchooL 

Ensley— High  SchooL 

Enterprise— CoffM  County  High  School. 

Eufaula— High  School. 

Entaw— High  School. 

Evergreen— Second  District  Agricultural  School. 
Florala— High  School. 

Fort  Deposit— Lowndes  County  High  School. 

Fort  Payne— Dekalb  County  High  SchooL 

Oadsden— High  Bdhocl. 

Qeorgiana— High  SchooL 

Greenville— High  School. 

Qrove  Hill— Clarke  County  High  SchooL 


Units. 
.  14 

.  8 
.  3 
.  8 
.  4 

Ouin— Marion  County  High  School. 
Ountersville— Marshall  County  High  School. 
Ourley— Madison  County  High  SchooL 
Halej^e— High  School. 
Hamilton— Sixth  District  Agricultural  School. 
Hartford— Geneva  County  High  School. 
Hartsells— Morgan  County  High  School. 
Headland— Henry  County  High  School. 
Heflin— Cleburne  County  High  SchooL 
Huntsville— 

High  SchooL 

Goodrich  School. 
Jackson— First  District  Agricultural  School. 
Jasper— Walker  County  High  School. 
La  Fayette— High  SchooL 
Leighton— Colbert  County  High  School. 
Lincohi— Talladega  County  High  School. 
Lineville— N.  E.  Alabama  Agricultural  ^titute. 
Marion—/  udaon  A  cademy. 
MUltown— Chambers  County  High  SchooL 
Mobile- 

Baker  Wgh  School. 

High  SchooL 

Knott  High  School. 

unitary  InstUuU. 

Univereity  MOitary  School. 
Monroeville— Monroe  County  High  School. 
Montgomery— 

Bama  School. 

Edgar  School. 

Sidney  Lanier  High  School. 

Univereity  School. 
Moulton— Lawrence  County  High  School. 
Moundville— Normal  School. 
New  Decatur- High  SchooL 
New  Market— High  School. 
Newton— Baptist  CoOegiate  InstUute. 
Notasulga— Maoon  County  High  School. 
Odenville— St.  Clair  County  High  School. 
Oneonta— Blount  County  High  School. 
Opelika— Lee  County  High  School. 
Oxlbrd— Calhoun  County  High  School 
Ozark— Dale  County  High  School. 
Piedmont— High  School. 
Pineapple— Moore  Academy. 
Plantersville— Dallas  County  High  School. 
Prattville-Autauga  County  High  SchooL 
Reform— Pickens  County  High  School. 
Roanoke-Handley  High  SchooL 
Rockford— Coosa  County  High  School. 
RogersviUe— Lauderdale  County  High  School. 
Russellville— Franklin  County  High  School. 
Soottsboro-Jackson  County  Hi^i-School. 
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Selma— Dallas  Academy. 
Sheffield— High  Sidiool. 

Sylacauga— Foorth  District  Agrionltaral  School. 
Talladega— High  School. 
Thomaston— Marengo  Cotinty  High  Sdiocd. 
Thomasville— High  SchooL 
ThoTshy—Inttitute. 
Tuscaloosa— 
High  School. 

UfUvertiiy  Traininff  SekooL 


Tusoumbia— 

Dahler  Institute. 

High  School. 
Tuskegee— High  School. 
Union  Springs— High  School. 
Unlontown— High  School. 
Vernon— Lamar  County  High  School. 
Wedowee— Randolph  County  High  School. 
Wetumpka— Fifth  District  Agricultural  School. 
York— Sumtor  County  High  School. 


ABIZONA. 


Accredited  by  the  University  of  Arisona,  May,  1914. 


Admission  requirements.. 
Prescribed  units: 


Units. 

..  15 


En^ish   3 

Mathematics   2J 

History  and  civics   1 

Science   1 

Foreign  languages   2 

Electlves   5| 


Bisbee— High  School. 
Clifton— High  School. 
Douglas— High  School. 

Flagstaff— Northern  Arizona  Normal  School  (aca- 
demic department). 
Glendale— High  School. 
Globe— High  School. 
Jerome— High  School. 
Mesa— High  School. 
Phoenix— High  School. 


Prescott-High  School. 
Tempo— 

High  School. 

Tempo  Normal  School  of  Arizona  (academio 
d^»rtment). 
Thatcher— <7tta  Academy. 
Tucson— High  School. 
Willoox— High  School. 
Winslow— High  School. 
Yuma— High  School. 


ABKANSAS. 


Class  A  schools  approved  by  the  Arkansas  State  Departm^t  of  Education  and  accredited  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas,  May,  1914. 

Units. 

UnlvOTsity  admission  requirements   14 

Prescribed  units: 

English   3 

Mauiematics   2 

History   1 

Electlves   8 


Amity— High  School. 
Argenta— High  School. 
Arkadelphia— High  School 
Ashdown— High  SchooL 
Augusta— High  School. 
BentonvUle-High  SchooL 
BerryvUle-High  SchooL 
BlythevUle— High  SchooL 
BoonevUle— High  SchooL 
Brinkley— High  SchooL 
Cabot^High  SchooL 
Camden— High  SchooL 
Carlisle— High  SchooL 
Charleston— High  School. 
Clarendon— High  SchooL 
Clarksville- 

Arhafuaa  Cumberland  CoBege. 

High  SchooL 
CcDway— Arkansas  State  Normal  SohooL 
Coming— High  SchooL 
Cotter-High  SchooL 
Crossett— High  SchooL 
Dardanelle— High  SohooL 
De  Queeo^-Hlgh  SohooL 


Dumas— High  School. 
El  Dorado— High  School. 
England— High  SchooL 
Eureka  Springs— 

CrexerU  OolOtge  Academy. 

High  SchooL 
Fayettevillo— 

High  School. 

University  Training  Hl^  SchooL 
Focdyce— High  SchooL 
Ptfrest  City— High  School. 
Fort  Smith— High  SohooL 
Gentry— High  School. 
Green  Forest— High  School. 
Hamburg— High  SchooL 
Harrison- High  SchooL 
Hazen- High  School. 
Helena— Hi^  SchooL 
Hope— High  SchooL 
Hot  Springs— High  SchooL 
Huntington— High  SchooL 
Imboden— 52oan  Hendrix  Academy, 
Jacksonville— High  SohooL 
Jooesboro— High  SchooL 
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Junctkn  City— High  SolieoL 

Lake  ViUage-Hlsh  SohooL 

LitUe  Rook- 
High  School 
IMOeRock  CoOege, 

Lonoke— High  SohooL 

ICAgnoUa^High  School 

ICalTflrn— High  School. 

MflDa— £[igh  School. 

MontioeUo— High  School. 

Morrflton— High  School 

Moantaiii  Home— Jfotttitain  Hovu  AeUtmy. 

NashYiDe— High  School 

Paragoald— High  School 

P^gott— High  School 

Pine  Bhifl-Hlgh  School. 

Pocahontas— High  School. 

Portlaod— High  School 


Presoot^High  School 
Rector-High  School 
Rogon — 

High  School 
Bogen  Academy. 
Ruasellvffle— High  Sdiool. 
Siloam  Springs— High  School 
Springdaie— High  School 
Stamps— High  School 
Stephens— Hi^  School. 
Stuttgart- 
High  School 
Tnining  SckooL 
Tezarkana— High  School 
Van  Bnren- High  School 
Waldron— High  School 
Warren— High  School. 
Wynne— High  School 


CALIFOBmA. 

Schools  accredited  by  the  University  of  California  for  the  year  1913-14. 


Admission  reqolreme 
Prescribed  units: 


iments. 


Units. 
..  16 


El 


English   2 

Haematics   2 

History  and  civics   1 

Science   1 

Foreign  languages   2 

Additional  foreign  language,  science,  or  mathematics  (or  combinations  of  these  sub- 

•   '  '    2 

  6 


lects) 
llectfves 


Alameda— High  School 

Alhambra-City  High  School. 

Alturas— Modoc  County  High  School 

A  naheim—  Union  High  School 

Anderson— Union  High  School. 

Angels  Camp— Bret  Harte  Union  High  School. 

Antioch— Rlverview  Union  High  School 

Arcat»-Union  High  School 

Arroyo  Grande— Union  High  School. 

Auburn— Placer  County  High  School. 

Azusa— Citrus  Union  High  School. 

Bakersfleld— Kern  County  High  School 

Banning— Union  High  School 

BeLmoDi— Belmont  School. 

Benlda— High  School 

Berkeley— 

Higji  School 

A-4o-Zed  School. 

Boone's  UnfvertUy  School. 

Mi$$  Head's  School. 

Preparatory  School. 

The  Randolph  School. 
Bishop— Union  High  School 
Bostonia— EI  Ci^on  Valley  Union  High  School 
Boulder  Creek— Union  High  School. 
Brawley— Union  High  School. 
Brentwood— Liberty  Union  High  School 
Burllngame— Matihew'e  School. 
Burbank— Union  High  School. 
Campbell— Union  High  School 
Cedarvllle— Surprise  Valley  Union  High  School 
CenterviUe— Union  High  School 
Ceres— High  School 
Chloo— High  school  ^ 
Chlno— High  School 
Claremont— High  School 


Clovis— Union  High  School 

Coalinga— Union  High  School. 

College  City— Pierce  Joint  Union  High  School. 

Colton— High  School 

Colusa— High  School 

Compton— Union  High  School. 

Concord— Mount  Diablo  Union  High  School. 

Coming— Union  High  School. 

Corona— High  School 

Covina— Union  High  School 

Crescent  City— Del  Norte  County  High  School 

Crockett— John  Swett  Union  High  School 

Dinuba— Union  High  School. 

Dixon— Union  High  School 

Dos  Palos— Johit  Union  Hi^^h  School 

Downey— Los  Nietos  Union  High  Sdiool 

El  Centre— Central  Union  High  School. 

Elk  Grove— Union  High  School. 

£1  Monte-Union  High  School. 

Escondido— High  School. 

Esparto— Union  High  School. 

Etna  Mills— Etna  Union  High  School 

Eureka— City  High  School. 

Exeter— Union  High  School 

Fairfield- Armijo  Union  High  School 

Fallbrook— Union  High  School. 

Femdale— Union  High  School. 

Fillmore— Union  High  School 

Fort  Bragg— Union  High  School 

Fortuna— High  School 

Fowler— Union  Hi^  School. 

Fresno— High  School 

Fullerton— Union  High  School 

Gihtiy- High  School. 

Glendale— Union  High  School 

Gonxales— Union  High  School 
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Grass  Valley— High  SchooL 

Gridley— Union  High  SchooL 

Hanford— Union  High  SchooL 

Hayward— Union  High  SchooL 

Healdsborg— High  School. 

Hemet— Union  High  School. 

Hollister— San  Benito  Cotmty  High  SdiooL 

Hollywood— /mfnocida/«  Heart  College. 

HoltvOle— Union  High  School. 

Huntington  Beach— Union  High  SchooL 

Huntington  Park— Union  High  SchooL 

Imperial— Imperial  Valley  Union  Higli  SchooL 

Inglewood— Union  High  School. 

lone— Union  High  SchooL 

Irvington— i4  niertcn  A  cademy. 

Kingsbuig— Joint  Union  High  SchooL 

Lakeport— Clear  Lake  Union  High  SchooL 

Lemoore— Union  High  SchooL 

Lincoln— Union  High  SchooL 

Lindsay— High  School. 

Livcrmoro  Union  High  School. 

Lodi— Union  High  School. 

Lompoo— Union  High  School. 

Long  Beach— Polytechnic  High  SehooL 

Lordsburg- 

Bonita  Union  High  School. 

Lordsburg  College,  Academic  DepartmenL 

Los  Angeles- 
High  SchooL 

Gardena  Agricultural  High  School. 

GirW  CoOegiaU  School. 

Hollywood  High  Sdiool. 

Harvard  School. 

Manual  Arts  High  SchooL 

Marlborough  SchooL  , 

Polytechnic  High  SchooL 

San  Pedro  High  SchooL 

WesOake  School  for  Girls. 
Los  Bancs— West  Side  Union  High  SchooL 
Los  Gatos— High  School. 
Madeira— Union  High  SchooL 
Martinee— Alhambra  Union  Hi^  SchooL 
Marysville— High  SchooL 
Mendocino— Mendocino  County  High  SchooL 
Merced— County  High  SchooL 
Mill  Valley— Tamalpais  Union  High  SchooL 
Modesto— High  SchooL 
Monrovia— City  High  SchooL 
Montebello— High  SchooL 
Monterey— County  High  SchooL 
Morgan  HUI— Live  Oak  Union  High  SchooL 
Mountain  View— High  SchooL 
Napa— High  School. 
National  City— High  SchooL 
Nevada  City- High  SchooL 
Newman— Orestimba  Union  High  SchooL 
Nordhoff— Union  High  SchooL 
Norwalk— Excelsior  Union  High  SchooL 
Oakdale— Union  High  School. 
Oakland- 
High  School. 

College  of  the  Holy  Names  High  Sdhool. 
Horton  Scfiool. 

John  C.  Fremont  High  SchooL 

Manual  Training  and  Commercial  High  School. 
Oleander— Washington  Union  High  School. 
Ontario— Chafley  Union  High  School. 


Orange— Union  High  School. 

Orland-iJohit  Unkm  Hi^  SdiooL 

Orod— Unkm  High  SchooL 

OrovUle— Unkm  High  School. 

Oxnard— Union  High  School. 

Pacific  Grove— High  School. 

Palo  Alto- 
High  Sdiool. 
OastiOeja  SchooL 
Mamanita  HaJL 
Miss  Harher's  SchooL 

Pasadena— High  School. 

Paso  Robles— High  School. 

Petaluma— High  School. 

Piedmont- IAm  Ransom  and  Miss  Bridges'  SchooL 

Plaoerville— El  Dorado  County  High  School. 

Pomona— High  SchooL 

Portervllle— Union  High  School. 

Red  Bluff- Union  High  Sdiod. 

Redding— Shasta  County  High  Sdiool. 

Redlands— Hic^  School. 

Redondo— Union  High  School. 

Redwood  City— Sequoia-  Union  High  School. 

Reedley— Joint  Union  High  SchooL 

Richmond— Union  High  SchooL 

Riverside- 
Girls' High  SchooL 
Polytechnic  High  SchooL 

Sacramento— High  School. 

St.  Helena— Union  High  School. 

Salinas— High  Schocd. 

San  Andreas— Calaveras  County  High  School. 

San  Bernardino— High  SchooL 

San  Diego— High  School. 

San  Fernando— Union  Hi^  School. 

San  Francisco— 

Miss  Burkes'  SchooL 

Califomia  School  of  Mechanical  ArU, 

Cogswell  Polgteehnical  Cotlege, 

Girls' High  School. 

Hamlin  School. 

Lowell  High  School. 

Mission  High  School. 

Polytechnic  High  School. 

SL  Rose  Academy. 

Trinity  SchooL 

University  School. 
Sanger— Union  High  SchooL 
San  Jacinto— High  School. 
San  Jose— 

College  Park  Academy. 

High  SchooL 

Washburn  SchooL 
San  Luis  Obispo— High  School. 
San  Mateo— Union  High  School. 
San  Rafael— 

High  SchooL 

Dominican  College. 

Hitchcock  Military  Academy. 

Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Academy. 
Santa  Ana— High  SchooL 
Santa  Barbara— High  School. 
Santa  Clara— High  School. 
Santa  Cruz— High  School. 
Santa  Maria— Union  High  SchooL 
Santa  Monica— High  School. 
Santa  Paula— Union  High  SchooL 
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Santa  Rosa- 
High  School. 
UrauliTie  CoOege. 

Santa  Ynee— Valley  Union  High  School. 

Sebastopol— Analy  Union  High  School. 

Selma— Union  High  School. 

Shorb— £amona  Convent  of  the  Holy  Namet. 

Sonoma— Valley  Union  High  School. 

SoDora— Tuolmnne  County  High  School. 

South  Pasadena— High  School. 

Stockiton— High  School. 

Susanville— Lassen  County  High  School. 

Sutter— Union  High  School. 

Tulare— High  School. 

Tuolumne— Summerville  Union  High  School. 


Turlock-Jotait  Union  High  School. 
Ukiah— Mendocino  County  High  School. 
Vacaville— Union  High  School. 
VaUejo-High  School. 
Ventura— Union  High  School. 
Visalia— High  School. 
Watsonville— High  School. 
Whittier— Union  High  School. 
Williams— Union  High  School. 
Wmits— Union  High  School. 
Willows— Glenn  County  High  School. 
Winters— Johit  Union  High  School. 
Woodland— High  School. 
Yreka— Siskiyou  County  High  School. 


COLOBADO. 


Accredited  by  the  University  of  Colorado,  March,  1914. 


Units. 
...  15 


Admission  requirements  

Preacribea  units: 

EngUah   3 

KathematioB   2 

Foreign  language   4 

History   2 

Science.   2 

Electivee.   2 


Alamosa— High  School. 
Arvada— High  Scliool. 
Aspen— High  School 
Berthoud— High  School. 
Boulder— State  Preparatory  SchooL 
Breckenridge— High  School. 
Brighton— High  School. 
Brush— High  School. 
Canon  City- 
High  School. 

South  Canon  City  High  School. 
Castle  Rock— Douglas  County  High  School. 
Central  Cit>— High  SchooL 
Cheyenne  Wells— Cheyenne  County  High  School. 
Colorado  City— High  SchooL 
Colorado  Springs— High  SchooL 
Cripple  Creek— High  Scho(d. 
Delta— High  SchooL 
Denver- 
East  Side  High  SchooL 

Manual  Training  High  SchooL 

North  Side  High  SchooL 

South  Side  High  School. 

West  Side  High  SchooL 

MUs  Wakott*s  School. 

Wolfe  HaU. 
Durango— High  SchooL 
Eaton— High  SchooL 
Edgewatei^Wheat  Ridge  High  School. 
Florence— High  SchooL 
Fort  Collins— High  SchooL 
Fort  Morgan— High  SchooL 
Fowler— High  SchooL 
Fmita— High  School. 
Georgetown— High  SchooL 
Glenwood  Springs— Garflold  County  High  School. 
Golden— High  SchooL 
Grand  Junction— High  SchooL 
7«)87«— Ifi  ^2 


Greeley— High  SchooL 

Gunnison— Gunnison  County  High  SchooL 

HoUy— High  SchooL 

Holyoke— Phillips  County  High  SchooL 

Idaho  Spring»— High  School. 

Julesburg— Sedgwick  County  High  SchooL 

Lafayette— High  SchooL 

La  Junta— Otero  County  High  School. 

Lamai^ High  School. 

Las  Animas— Bent  County  High  SchooL 

LeadvillA— High  School. 

Littleton— High  School. 

Longmont— High  School. 

Louisville— High  SchooL 

Loveland— High  SchooL 

Manitou— High  SchooL 

Meekei^Rio  Blanco  High  SchooL 

Monte  Vista— High  SchooL 

Montrose— Monfrose  County  High  SchooL 

Ouray— Ouray  County  High  SchooL 

Palisade— High  SchooL 

Paonia— High  SchooL 

Pueblo- 
High  School  (Dist  No.  1). 
High  School  (Dist  No.  20). 

Rifl^High  School. 

Rocky  Ford— High  School. 

Saguache— Saguache  County  High  SchooL 

Salida-High  SchooL 

Silverton— High  SchooL 

South  Canon  City— High  School. 

SterUng— I>ogan  County  High  SchooL 

Telluride— High  SchooL 

Trinidad— High  SchooL 

Victor— High  School. 

Walsenburg— Huerfano  County  High  School. 

Windsor— High  School. 

Wray— Yuma  County  High  SchooL 
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CONNBOnCTTT. 


Schools  approved  by  the  Cannectiout  State  Board  of  Education,  January  1, 1915. 

Requirements  for  approval:  Satisfactory  building  equipment  and  health  provisions;  well-CMljusted  course 
of  study;  a  teaching  staff  well  qualified  in  respect  of  an  education,  and  ability  to  teach;  instruction  on  the 
high-school  plane;  adequate  wages  and  upkeep;  adaptation  to  community  interests. 


Ansooia— High  School. 
Branford— High  School. 
Bridgeport— High  School. 
Bristol— High  School. 
Central  Village— Plataifleld  High  School. 
Chester— High  Schocd. 
Clinton— Ifor^n  School. 
Colchester— High  School. 
Collinsville— High  School. 
Danbury— High  School. 
Danielson— Killlngly  High  School. 
Derby— High  School 
Deep  River— Saybrook  High  School. 
East  Hartford— High  School. 
Essex— High  School. 
Glastonbury— High  School. 
Greenwich— High  School. 
Guilford— High  School 
Hartford— High  Sdiool. 
Keriden— High  School. 
Middletown-High  School. 
Naugatuck— High  School. 
New  Britain— High  School. 
New  Haven— High  School. 
New  London— 
BuUceUy  School. 

Manual  TraiiUng  and  Industrial  Sdtool. 

William  Memorial  InstUuU. 
New  Mllford— High  School. 
Newtown— High  School. 
Norwalk— 

Junior  High  School. 

Senior  High  School. 
Norwich— JVw  Academy. 


Portland— High  School. 

Putnam— High  School. 

North  Stonington—  Wheeler  School 

Seymour— High  School. 

Sharon— High  School. 

Shelton— High  School. 

Simsbury— High  School. 

Southington- Lewis  High  School. 

South  Kanchester— High  School. 

Stafford  Springs— Stafford  High  School. 

Stamford— High  School. 

Stonington— High  School. 

Stratfoid— High  School. 

Suffleld— High  Schocd. 

TerryviUe— High  School. 

Thomaston— High  School. 

Thompson— High  School. 

ThompscmviUe— Enfield  Public  High  School. 

Torrington— High  School. 

UnionvUle— High  School. 

Vernon— RockviUe  High  School. 

WalUngford— High  Scho<d. 

Waterbury— High  School. 

Watertown— High  Scho<rf. 

West  Hartford— High  School. 

West  Haven— High  School. 

Westport— High  School. 

Wethersfleld— High  School. 

Willimantio— Whidam  High  School. 

Windsor— High  School. 

Whidsor  Looks— High  School. 

WiDstdd— Gilbert  School 

Woodbury— High  Bchool. 

Woodstock— High  School. 


DELAWARE. 


FhBt-grade  high  schools  reported  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  of  Delaware,  October  16, 1914. 

Dover— High  ScliooL 
Milford— High  School 
Seaford— High  School. 


Smyrna— High  School 
Wilmington— High  School 


Schools  Accredited  by  Delaware  College,  May,  1914. 

Units. 

Admission  requirements   14} 

Prescribed  units: 

English   3 

liameroatics   2} 

History   1 

Modem  language   1 

Lathi   4 

Eleotives   8 


Dover- 
High  School 

WUmington  Conference  Academy, 
Georgetown— High  School 
Lewes— High  School 
Milford-High  School 


Seaford— High  School 
Smyrna— High  School 
Wilmington— 

Friends'  School 

High  School 
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DISTBICT  OF  COLITHBIA. 


Secondary  schools  which  have  definite  and  formal  accredited  relations  with  outside  universities  equiva> 
lent  to  those  of  accredited  schools  in  the  States. 


Washington- 
Armstrong  Manual  Training  High  School 

(colored). 
Central  High  SchooL 
Eastern  EUgh  SchooL 
Emerfon  IfutituU. 
Frienda"  SOea  SekooL 


Washington  (continued)— 
Maddm  School  for  OirU. 
K  Street  High  School  (cobred). 
KcKlnley  Manual  Training  High  School. 
National  Cathedral  School  for  Boyt, 
mttional  Cathedral  School  for  QirU. 
Western  High  SchooL 


FLOBIDA. 

Schools  apim>yed  by  the  Florida  State  Board  of  Education  and  accredited  by  the  Unlyersity  of  Florida, 

December,  1914. 

Units. 

Admission  requirements   Ifi 

Prescribea  units: 

English   3 

Mathematics   3 

History   1 

Science.   1 

Latin   2 

Electives.   6 


Arcadia— High  SchooL 
Bartow— High  SchooL 
Bradentown— High  SchooL 
Brooksville— High  SchooL 
Clearwater— High  SchooL 
Dade  City— High  SchooL 
Daytona— High  SchooL 
DeFuniak  Springs- 
High  SchooL 
Palmer  CoUege  Aeademp. 
Eustis— High  SchooL 
Fort  Lauderdale— High  SchooL 
Fort  Meade— High  SchooL 
Fort  Myers— High  SchooL 
Oaine8vi]]&— High  SchooL 
Jacksonville— 

Florida  Military  Academy. 
High  SchooL 
Key  West— High  SchooL 
Kissimmee— High  SchooL 
Lake  City— High  SchooL 
Lakeland— High  SchooL 
Leesburg— High  SchooL 


Live  Oak— High  SchooL 
Madison— High  SchooL 
Miami-High  SchooL 
Monticello— High  SchooL 
Mulberry— High  SchooL 
New  Smyrna— High  SchooL 
Qcala^High  SchooL 
Orlando— High  SchooL 
Palatka— High  SchooL 
Pensacola— High  SchooL 
Plant  City— High  School. 
Punta  Gorda— High  SchooL 
Quincy— High  SchooL 
St.  Augustine— High  SchooL 
St.  Petersburg— High  SchooL 
Sanford— High  SchooL 
Seabreese— High  SchooL 
Starke-High  SchooL 
Tallahassee— High  SchooL 
Tampa— High  SchooL 
Wauohula— High  SchooL 
West  Palm  Beach— High  SchooL 


GEOBaiA. 


Units. 
...  M 


Group  I.— Schools  "fully  accredited"  by  the  University  of  Georgia,  May,  1914. 
Graduation  on  15  aoc^ted  units. 

AdmisBkin  requirements  

Prescribed  units: 

En^ish   3 

Mathematics   3} 

History   2 

Foreign  languages.   2 

Electivee.   2| 


Albany— High  School. 

Americus— High  School. 

Athens— High  SchooL 

Atlanta- 
Boys'  High  SchooL 
Girls' High  SchooL 
Maritt  CoUege. 
Peacock  Fleet  School 


Atlanta— Continued. 

Technological  High  School. 
Waehinifton  Seminary, 
Woodberry  School. 

Augusta- 
Richmond  Academy. 
SummervlUe  Academy. 
Tubman  High  SchooL 
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Bainbridge— Hi^  School. 
BamesviUe— Qordon  Institate. 
Boston— Hi^  School. 
Bowman— OUMorirMercer  Institute, 
Branswick— Qlynn  Academy. 
Cartereville— High  School. 
Cedartown— High  School. 
College  Park— Geor^  Military  jLeademf, 
Columbus— High  School. 
Cordel^Hig^  School. 
Demotest— Piedmont  Academy. 
Dublin— JSigh  School. 
Elberton— High  School. 
Fitxgerald- High  School. 
QainesviUe— iSfofrtide  Military  Academy, 
Jackson— Hig^  SchooL 
La  Orange- 
High  SchooL 

La  Orange  College  Academy, 
Locust  Qtov^InttUule, 
Macon— Qresham  and  Lanier  High  School. 


Karietta-Hie^  School. 
UcRa»— South  Georgia  Cottege. 
MOledgeviUa-Oeorgla  Military  CoUege. 
Mount  Berry— TAe  Berry  SAool  for  Boyt, 
Newnan— High  SchooL 
Ocilla-High  SchooL 
Quitman— High  School. 
Rome— 

Hig^  School. 

Darlington  Academy, 
Savannah — 

Benedictine  College, 

Chatham  Academy. 

PapeSAool, 
Thomaston— R.  E.  Lee  Institute. 
Tooooa— Hig^  SchooL 
Valdosta-High  SchooL 
Warrenton— Hig^  SchooL 
Washington— Hig^  SchooL 
Waycross— High  SchooL 


Group  II.— Schools  "accredited"  by  the  University  of  Qeorgia. 
Graduation  on  14  accepted  units. 


Ashbum— Hi^  SchooL 

Augusta— Joseph*  t  Academy, 

Baxley— High  SchooL 

Blackshear— Pierce  CoUegiaU  InstituU, 

Blakely— High  School. 

Buena  Vista— High  School. 

CarroUton- High  SchooL 

Cochran— High  SchooL 

Columbus— Secondary  Industrial  School. 

Commerce— High  School. 

Dalton— High  SchooL 

Decatur— Hig^  School. 

Eastman— High  School. 

Gainesville— High  SchooL 

Greensboro— Hig^  SchooL 

GrifOn— Hig^  SchooL 

Hartwell— High  SchooL 

Hepzlbah— High  SchooL 

Jonesboro— High  SchooL 

Lawrenoeville— High  SchooL 

McDonough— High  SchooL 


Monroe— Hig^  SchooL 

Monteeuma— High  SchooL 

Mount  Vernon— Ifottn^  Vernon  Institute, 

Moultrie— High  SchooL 

Norman  Park— iVorman  Park  InstituU. 

Pavo— High  SchooL 

SandersviUe— High  School. 

Senoia— High  SchooL 

Bpatla— Sparks  CoUegiaU  InstituU. 

Sparta^High  SchooL 

Stone  Mountain—  University  School  for  Boys. 

Tennille— Higih  School. 

Thomson— High  School. 

Thomasville— High  SchooL 

Vidaliar-High  School. 

Vienna— High  SchooL 

West  Point— High  SchooL 

Wrens— High  School. 

Winder— High  SchooL 

Wrightsville—  Warthen  CoUege, 


IDAHO. 


Accredited  by  the  University  of  Idaho,  ApriL  1914. 

Units. 

Admission  requirements   15 

Prescribed  units: 

English   4 

Mathematics   2 

Foreign  language  1   3 

Socialscience,  including  history   1 

Natural  science   1 

Electives   14 


Albion— State  Normal  School. 

American  Falls— High  School. 

Blackfoot— High  School. 

Boise- 
High  School. 
St.  Margaret's  Academy, 
St.  Teresa's  Academy. 

Bomiers  Ferry— High  SchooL 

Buhl— High  SchooL 

Burkfr— Hig^  School. 


Caldwell— 

CoUege  of  Idaho,  Preparatory  Department, 

High  SchooL 
Coeurd'  Alene— 

Ooeur  d'  Alene  CoUege. 

High  SchooL 
Culdesao— High  SchooL 
Emmett— High  School. 
Fruitland— High  School. 
Genesee— High  SchooL 


i  Three  units  of  Latin  required  for  entrance  to  A.  B.  course. 
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Gooding— High  School. 
Grazigevil]&-High  SehooL 
Hafley— Hi^  School. 
Idaho  Falls-High  School 
Jerome— Hi^  SchooL 
Lapwai— High  SchooL 
Lewlston — 

High  SchooL 

State  Normal  School. 
Malad-High  SchooL 
Meridiaii-High  SchooL 
Midvale-High  SchooL 
KontpeliBr-High  SchooL 
Moscow— 

High  SchooL 

UntUine  Aeodemif. 
lioantain  Home— High  SchooL 
Mullao— High  SchooL 
Nampa— High  School. 
New  Plymouth— High  SchooL 
Nes  Perce— High  School. 
Orofino— High  School. 
Fvia—FiOding  Aeademp. 
Payette— High  SchooL 
Parma— High  SchooL 


Plummei^High  SchooL 
Pocatello — 

Academy  of  Idaho. 

High  SchooL 
Post  Falls-High  School. 
Potlatcb— High  SchooL 
Preston— Ondda  Stake  Academf. 
Rathdmm— High  SchooL 
Rexburg— £jck«  Aeademff. 
Rigby— High  School. 
Rap^t— High  SchooL 
St.  Anthony— High  School. 
St.  Maries— High  SchooL 
Salmon— High  SchooL 
Sandpoint— High  SchooL 
Shoshone— High  School. 
Spirit  Lake— High  SchooL 
Star— High  School. 
Twin  Falls— High  SchooL 
Wallace— High  SchooL 
Weiser— 

High  SchooL 

Idaho  Indu9trial  IrutUnte, 
Winchester— High  SchooL 


ILLmOIS. 


Accredited  by  the  University  of  Illinois,  January,  1914. 

"The  following  high  schools,  haying  all  the  prescribed  units  and  enough  others  to  make  up  the  required 
total  of  15  units,  are  in  the  list  of  fully  accredited  schools. 

"  Not  all  these  schools,  however,  are  accredited  for  the  same  amount  of  work,  nor  all  for  the  same  subjects. 
A  student  presenthig  a  certificate  from  any  one  of  these  schools  will  be  given  entrance  credit  for  all  the 
subjectsnamed  therein  for  which  the  said  school  is  specifically  accredited,  as  shown  in  the  certificate  of  its 
accredited  relation  issued  by  the  univeraity." 

Units. 

Admission  requirements  15 

Prescribed  units— 

English   3 

MMhematics   2§ 

For  courses  in  literature  and  arts  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences- 
History   1 

Foniffa  language   3 

Electives   5} 


Abingdon— High  SchooL 
Albion- 
High  SchooL 

Southern  OOUglaU  IiuiUuU. 
Aledo- 

Drwy  Acadtmy, 

High  SchooL 
Altamont— High  School. 
Alton— High  SchooL 
Amboy— High  School. 
Anna — 

High  SchooL 

UiUon  Academy. 
Areola— High  SchooL 
Arlington  Heights— High  School. 
Armington— High  School  (Township). 
Arthur— High  SchooL 
Ashland— High  SchooL 
Assumption— High  School  (Township). 
Astoria— High  SchooL 
Atlanta-High  SchooL 
Atwood— High  SchooL 
Auburn— High  SchooL 
Augusta— High  SdiooL 


Aurora — 

East  High  SchooL 

West  High  SchooL 

JenfUnge  Seminarf, 
Barry— High  School. 
Batavia— High  SchooL 
Beardstown— High  SchooL 
BeUeviUe— High  SchooL 
Bellflower— High  School  (Township). 
Belvidere— High  School. 
Bement— High  SchooL 
Benton— High  School  (Township). 
Biggsville— High  School  (Township). 
Bkwmington— High  SchooL 

St.  Marti  High  School. 
Blue  Island— High  SchooL 
Bridgeport— High  School  (Township). 
Bushnell— High  SchooL 
CSairo— High  SchooL 
Cambridge— High  School. 
Camp  Point— High  SchooL 
Canton— High  SchooL 
Carlinville— High  School. 
Carlyle— High  SchooL 
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Oanni— High  SohooL 
CarroUton— High  School. 
Cartarvllle— High  School 
Carthage— 

Carthage  OoUege  Academif. 

High  School. 
Casey— High  SchooL 
Catlln  High  School. 
Centralia— High  School  (Township). 
Champaign— High  School. 
Charleston— High  SchooL 
Chatsworth— High  School. 
Chenofr— High  School. 
Chester-High  School. 
Chicago- 
Austin  High  School. 

Bowen  High  School. 

Calumet  High  SchooL 

Carl  Schurs  High  School. 

Chicago  latin  School. 

R.  T.  Crane  Technical  High  School. 

Curtis  High  School. 

Englewood  High  SohooL 

Fmneit  W.  Parker  SchooL 

Harrison  Technical  High  SchooL 

Harvard  SchooL 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Kenwood  IntmuU. 

Lake  High  SohooL 

Lake  View  High  SchooL 

Lane  Technical  High  SohooL 

Logola  Aeademg. 

MoKinley  High  SchooL 

Marshall  High  SchooL 

MedUl  High  SchooL 

North  Park  College  Academp. 

Tnley  High  SchooL 

R.  A.  Waller  High  SchooL 

WendeU  PhiUips  High  School. 

UfUvereitp  High  SchooL 
Chicago  Heights— High  School  (Township). 
Qiillloothe— High  School  (Township). 
Chrisman— High  School. 
Cicero— High  School  (J.  S.  Morton  Township). 
Clayton— High  School. 
Clinton— High  School. 
CoUax— High  SchooL 
CollinsYille— High  School  (Township). 
Crystal  Lake— High  SchooL 
Dallas  City— High  School. 
Danville— High  School. 
Decatur— High  School. 
De  Kalb— High  School  (Township). 
Delavan— High  SchooL 
Des  Plataieft— High  School  (Maine  Township). 
Dixon— 

High  SchooL 

North  High  School. 
Downers  Qrove— High  SchooL 
Dundee— High  School. 
Duquoin— High  School  (Township). 
Dwi^t-Hlgh  School. 
Earlvnie— High  SchooL 
Bast  St.  Louis— High  School. 
Edwardsville— High  SchooL 
Effingham— High  SchooL 
Eldorado— High  School  (Township). 


TOABY  SCHOOLS."! 

^  y 

Elgin— 

Elgin  Academy. 

H^h  School. 
Elizabeth-High  SohooL 
Ehnhurst— 

Ecangelicdl  Pro9eminar. 

High  SchooL 
Ehnwood— High  SchooL 
El  Paso-High  SchooL 
Evanston— 

EwHtUm  Academy . 

High  School  (Township.) 
Falrbury— High  School. 
Fairfield- High  School. 
Farmer  City- High  School  (TownshlpX 
Farmington— High  SchooL 
Flora— High  School  (Township). 
Forrest— High  School. 
Freeport— High  School. 
Fulton— High  SchooL 
Galena— High  SchooL 
Galesburg— High  School. 
Oalva— High  School. 
Gen 8860— 

Oeneseo  CoUegiate  InOiMe. 

High  School  (Township). 
Geneva— High  School. 
GeDo»— High  School. 
Georgetown— High  School  (Township). 
Gibson  City— High  School  (Township). 
GUman— High  School. 
Qodtrty—MonUcello  Seminary, 
Granite  City— High  School. 
Greenfield— High  School. 
Greenview— High  School. 
Greenyille— High  School. 
GriggsYille— High  School. 
Hamilton— High  School. 
Harrisburg— High  School  (Township). 
Harvard- High  SchooL 
Harvey— High  School  (Township). 
Havana— High  School. 
Henry— High  School. 
Herrin— High  School  (Township). 
Heyworth— High  SchooL 
Highland— High  SohooL 
Highland  Park- 
High  School  (Township). 

NorthweMem  MiUtary  Academy, 
Hfllsboro-High  SchooL 
Hindsboro— Union  High  SchooL 
Hinsdale— High  SchooL 
Homer— High  School. 
Hoopeston— High  School. 
Hume— High  SchooL 
Hutsonville— High  School  (Township). 
niiopoUs-High  School. 
Industry— High  School  (Township). 
Jacksonville— 

Academy  of  the  TUinoit  Woman' t  OoKlege 

High  SchooL 
Whipple  Academy. 
Jcrseyville— High  School. 
Johnson  City— High  School. 
Joliet— High  School  (Townsh^). 
Kankakee— High  School. 
Kansas— High  SchooL 
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Kenihrarth— High  School  (Township). 

Kewanee— High  School. 

KlDmundy— High  School. 

EnoxrlUe— High  School 

La  Orange— High  School  (Township). 

La  Haipe— High  School. 

Lake  Forest— 

Ferry  HaJL 

Lake  Forett  Academy, 
Lanark— High  School. 
La  SaDe— High  School  (Township). 
Lawrenoevllle— High  School  (Township). 
Lena— High  SchooL 
LeRoy— High  SchooL 
Lewistown— High  School. 
Lexington— High  School. 
LibertyvlDe— High  SchooL 
Lincohi^High  SchooL 
Litchfield— High  SchooL 
Lockport— High  School  (Township). 
Loda-High  SchooL 
Lovington— High  School  (Township). 
McLeansboro— High  SchooL 
HcNabb— John  Swaney  High  SchooL 
Macomb— 

High  SchooL 

Western  Illinois  State  Normal  Academy. 

Madison— High  SchooL 

Mansfield— High  SchooL 

Manteno— High  SchooL 

Marengo— High  SchooL 

Marion— High  School  (Township). 

Marissa— High  School  (Township). 

Marseilles— High  SchooL 

Marshall— High  School  (Township). 

Mason  City— High  SchooL 

Mattoon— High  SchooL 

Maywood— High-School  (Township). 

M^on— High  School  (Township). 

Mendon— High  SchooL 

Mendota— High  SchooL 

Metropolis— High  SchooL 

Milford— High  School  (Townsh^). 

Minonk— High  SchooL 

MoUne— High  SchooL 

Momenoe— High  SchooL 

Monmouth— High  SchooL 

Monticello— High  SchooL 

Morgan  Park- 
High  School  (Township). 
Morgm  Park  Academy, 

Morris— High  SchooL 

Morrison— High  SchooL 

MortcQ— High  School  (Township). 

Mount  Carmel— High  SchooL 

Mount  Carroll— 

Frances  SMmer  School. 
High  SchooL 

Mount  Pulaski— High  SchooL 

Mount  Sterling— High  SchooL 

Mount  Vernon— High  School  (Township). 

Moweaqua— High  SchooL 

Murphysboro— High  School  (Township). 

Napenrllle— 
High  SchooL 

Northwestern  College  Academy. 
Nashville— High  SchooL 


LISTS. 

Neoga— High  School  (Township). 
Newman— High  School  (Township). 
Newton— High  School. 
Nokomi»— High  School. 
Normal- 
High  SchooL 

Normal  University  High  School. 
Oakland— High  SchooL 
Oak  Park— High  School  (Township). 
Oblong— High  SchooL 
Odell-High  SchooL 
Ofaiey— High  SchooL 
Onarga— 

Orand  Prairie  Seminary. 

High  SchooL 
Oregon— High  SchooL 
Ottawa— High  School  (Township). 
Palathie— High  SchooL 
Palesthie— High  SchooL 
Pana— High  School  (Townsh^). 
Paris— High  SchooL 
Pawnee— High  School  (Township). 
Paw  Paw— High  School. 
Paxton— High  School. 
Pekin— High  School. 
Peoria— 

Averyville  High  SchooL 

Braiey  Polytechnic  InstiHUe. 

Central  High  SchooL 

Manual  Training  High  School. 
Petersburg— High  SchooL 
Pittsfleld— High  School. 
Plainfield— High  SchooL 
Piano— High  School. 
Polo— High  SchooL 
Pontiao— High  School  (Township). 
Princeton— High  School  (Town^iip). 
Prophetstown— High  SchooL 
Quincy— 

High  School. 

St.  Mary^s  Academy. 
Rantoul— High  School. 
RidgeCarm— High  School. 
Riverside— High  SchooL 
Robinson— High  School  (Township). 
Rochelle— High  SchooL 
Rock  Falls— High  School. 
Rockford— High  SchooL 
Rock  Island— 

Augustana  College  Academy. 

Hi^  SchooL 

ViHade  Chantdl. 
Roodhouse— High  SchooL 
RoseviUe— High  School  (Townsh^). 
RossviUe— High  School. 
RushviUe— High  School. 
Rutland— High  School. 
St  Charles— High  SchooL 
St.  Elmo— High  SchooL 
Sandwich— High  SchooL 
Savanna— High  School  (Townsh^). 
Saybrook— High  School. 
ShefQeld- High  School. 
Shelbyville— High  SchooL 
Sheldon— High  SchooL 
Sidell— High  School  (Township). 
Sparta— High  School. 
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Springfield— 

High  School. 

UrntUne  Aeademf, 
Stanford— High  School. 
Staunton— High  School. 
Sterling— High  School  (Township). 
Stockland— High  School  (Township). 
Stockton— High  School. 
Stonington— High  School. 
Streator— High  School  (Township). 
Sullivan— High  School. 
Sycamore— High  School. 
Taylorville— High  School  (Township). 
Tiskilwa— High  School  (Township). 
Toulon— High  School  (Township). 
Tuscola— High  School 
Upper  Alton—  WetUm  MUUtrf  Academp. 
Urbana— High  School. 
Vandalia— High  School. 
Vermilion  Grove—  VernUUnn  Aeaiemy. 
Villa  Grov^High  School. 


Virden— High  School. 
Viiginifr-High  SchooL 
Walnut— High  School. 
Warren— High  School. 
Washburn— High  School. 
Washfaigton— High  School. 
Waterloo— High  School. 
Watseka— High  School. 
Waukegan— High  School  (Township). 
Wenona— High  School. 
West  Chicago— High  School. 
Westfleld—  Wutfidd  CoUege  Academy, 
Wheaton— 

High  School. 

W\eatofi  CdUge  Aeademp. 
White  HaU— High  School. 
Wilmington— High  School. 
Winchester— High  School. 
Woodstock— High  SchooL 
Wyoming— High  SchooL 
YorkvOl^-High  SchooL 


INDIANA. 


"Cknnmissioned"  (approved)  by  the  State  department  of  public  instruction  for  the  year  1914-15,  and 
aceredited  by  Indiana  University. 

Units. 

Admission  requirements   16 

Prescribed  units: 

English   3 

Mathematics   2 

Foreign  language   2 

History   1 

Science   1 

Additional  units  selected  from  above  subjects   3 

Electives   5 


Acton— High  Schod. 
Advance— High  SchooL 
Akron— High  School. 
Albany— High  SchooL 
Albion-High  SchooL 
Alexandria— High  School. 
Ambiar— High  School. 
Amboy— High  SchooL 
Amo— High  SchooL 
Anderson— High  School. 
Andrews— High  SchooL 

Apgnlii — 

High  School. 
TriStaU  CoOege, 

Arcadia- 
High  School. 

Wataiut  Grove  High  SchooL 
Aigo&— High  School. 
Ashley— High  School. 
Atlanta— High  School. 
Attica-High  School. 
Auburn— High  School. 
Aurora— High  School. 
Avilla— High  School. 
Batesville— High  School. 
Battle  Ground— High  School. 
Baugo  Township— High  SchooL 
Bedford— High  School. 
Berne— High  School. 
BickneU— High  Schocd. 
Bloomfleld— High  School. 
Bloomingdale— i4  cademy. 


BloomingtOQ— High  School. 
Bluflton— High  SchooL 
BoOTiville— High  SchooL 
Boswell— High  School. 
Bourbon— High  SohooL 
Brazil— High  SchooL 
Bremen— High  Sohocd. 
Bringhurst— High  SchooL 
Bristol-High  School. 
Broad  R^ple— High  SchooL 
Brook— High  SohooL 
Brookston- High  SohooL 
BrookviUe— High  School. 
Brownsburg— High  SchooL> 
Brownstown— High  SchooL 
BrucevUle— High  SchooL 
Bryant— High  School.* 
Buck  Creek— High  SchooL* 
Bunker  HUl— High  SchooL 
Burlington— High  School. 
Burnetts  Creek— High  SohooL 
Bumey— High  SchooL 
Butler— High  School. 
Cambridge  City— High  School. 
Camden— High  School. 
(3ampbeUsl)urg— High  School.* 
CJannellon— High  School. 
Carlisle— High  School. 
Carmel— High  School.* 
Carthage— High  SchooL 
Castleton— High  School. 
Cayuga— High  School. 


1  Conmilssion  to  expire  June  80, 1015. 


*  C^nmiission  expired  June-^O,  1014.  ^ 
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Oentervilte— High  SohooL 
Chalmers— High  School. 
Charlestown— High  Sohool.> 
ChariotteviUe— Hi^  School.* 
Chesterton— High  School. 
Chi^ipewa— High  SchooL 
Chunibusco— High  SchooL 
Cloero— High  SchooL 
Clarksburg— High  School. 
Clarks  Hill-High  Sohool.i 
Clay  City— His^  School. 
aaytoD— Hi^  SchooL 
CUnton— High  School. 
Cloverdale— High  SchooL 
Coatanont— High  SohooLi 
Coe8B&— High  School. 
CoUta— HighSchooI.i 
CollegeTille— ^L  Jo»epk*s  College. 
Columbia  City— High  School. 
Columbus— High  School. 
Coonersvflle— High  School. 
CoQveise— High  School. 
Corydon— High  SchooL 
Covington— High  SchooL 
Cowan— High  School.* 
Crawfordsville— High  School. 
Crown  Point— Hi0i  SchooL 
Culver— High  School. 
Cumberland— High  School. 
Cutler— High  School.* 
Cynthiana— High  School, 
Dale-High  School. 
Dana— 

Helt  Township  High  School. 

H%h  SchooL 
Danville— 

Central  Normal  College,  Academk Department. 

High  School. 
DarUngtcn— High  School. 
Dayton— High  SchooL 
Decatui^High  School. 
Decker— Hi^  SchooL 
DelpU-High  SchooL 
Dublin-High  SchooL 
Dunkirk— High  SchooL 
Eari  Park— High  SchooL* 
East  Chfcago— High  SchooL 
Eaton— High  School. 
Edinboig— 

High  School. 

Mount  Auburn  High  SchooL 
Edwardsport— High  SchooL 
Elkhart— High  School. 
Elnora— High  School. 
Ehrood— High  School. 
English— High  SchooL* 
Epsom— High  SchooL 
Evansville— 

High  School. 

High  School  (odaed). 
Fairiand^High  SohooL* 
Fairmoont — 

Aeademjf. 

HighScho(d. 

Theologieallnitltute. 
Fannersburg— High  School. 


*  Commission  expired  June  30, 1914. 


Farmland— High  School. 

Ferdinand— ^icodonif  of  the  Immaeulate  Conception, 

Flora— High  School.* 

Forest— High  School.* 

Fort  Branch— High  SchooL 

Fortville— High  School. 

Fort  Wayne— 

Central  Oatholie  High  SchooL 

High  School. 

Sacred  Heart  Academy, 

St.  Augustine  Aeademg, 

SL  Catherine's  Aeademg. 
Fountain  City— High  SchooL 
Fowler- 
High  School. 

Sacred  Heart  Academy. 
Francesville— High  SchooL 
Francisco— High  School.^ 
Frankfort— High  School. 
Franklin— High  School. 
Frankton— High  SchooL 
FreelandvUle— High  SchooL 
Fremont— High  School.* 
French  Lick— High  SchooL 
Fritchton— High  School. 
Galveston— High  SchooL 
Garrett— High  School. 
Gary— High  School. 
Gas  City— High  School. 
Gaston- High  SchooL 
Geneva— High  School. 
Gilead— HighSchod. 
Glenn— High  School.* 
Goldsmith— High  SchooL 
Goodland— High  SchooL 
Goshen— 

Academy. 

High  SchooL 
Gosport— High  SchooL 
Grandview— High  SchooL 
Grass  Creek— High  SchooL 
Greencastle— 

DePauw  Academy. 

High  School. 
Greenfield- High  School. 
Greensburg— High  SchooL 
Greensfork— High  SchooL 
Greentown— High  SchooL 
Greenwood— High  SchooL 
Hagerstown— High  SchooL 
Hamilton— High  SchooL* 
Hamlet— High  School 
Hammond — 

A  U  Saints  A  cademy. 

High  SchooL 
Hanna— High  SchooL 
Hanover—^  cademy. 
Harlan— High  SchooL 
Hartford  City— High  SchooL 
Hebron— High  SchooL 
HUlsboro— High  SchooL 
Hobart— High  SchooL 
Hope— High  SchooL 
Hopewell— High  SohooL 
Howe— Lima  High  SchooL 
Hudson— High  SchooL* 

1  Commission  to  egpjije  Jgi^  ©tt^glc 
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Huntingburg— High  School 
Huntington — 

Central  College  Aeademp, 
High  School 
Hymera— High  School 
Idaville-High  School 
Indianapolis- 
Blind  iDsUtate. 
Manual  Training  High  School 
8t.  Agnes  Academy, 
St,  John's  Academy, 
Shortridge  High  School 
Tudor  EaU. 

Inwood— High  School 

Iie]and>-High  School 

Jackson— High  School 

Jamestown— High  School 

JasonvUle— High  School 

Jasper— 
CoUege, 
High  School 

Jeflersonville— High  School 

Jonesboro— High  School 

Eempton— High  School^ 

EendaHyille-High  School 

Kentland— High  School 

Kewanna— High  School 

Kingman— High  School 

KiAlin-High  School 

Knightstown— High  School 

Knox— High  School 

Kokomo— High  School* 

Kouts— High  School 

La  Crosse— High  School 

Ladoga— High  School 

Lafayette- 
High  School 
Wea  High  School 

Lafontaine— High  School^ 

Lagrange— High  School 

Lagro— High  School 

Laketon— High  School 

LakeyiUe— High  Schooli 

La  Otto— High  School 

Lapel— High  School 

Laporte— High  School 

Lawrenoeburg— High  School 

Leavenworth— High  School^ 

Lebanon— High  School 

Leo— High  School 

Lett»— High  School 

Liberty— High  School 

Ligonier— High  School 

Lincoln— High  School^ 

Lhiden— High  School 

Linton— High  School 

Logansport— 
Hi^  School 
If  etea  High  School 

Loogootee— High  School 

Lowell— High  School^ 

Lucerne— High  School 

Lynn— High  School 

Lyons— High  School 


HoCordsyflle-HIgh  SohooL 

Madison — 

Colored  High  School 
High  School 

Marengo— High  School 

Marion- 
High  School 
Norm/UInetime, 

Mark]&-High  School 

MartinsvIUe-High  School 

Matthews— High  School 

Mecca— High  School 

Medary  ville-High  School* 

Medora— High  School^ 

Mellot-High  School 

Mentone— High  School 

Merom:—  Union  ChHsOan  Academy, 

Michigan  City— High  School 

Middlebury-High  School 

Mlddletown— High  School 

Milan-High  School 

Milford— High  School 

Mihoy— High  School 

Milton— High  School 

Mishawaka— High  School 

Mitchell-High  School 

Monon— High  School 

Monroe— High  School 

Monroe  City— High  School 

Monroeyille— High  School 

Montezuma— High  School 

Montioello— High  School 

Montmorenci— High  School 

Montpelier— High  School 

Moore's  'RiXir— Academy. 

Moreland— High  School 

Mooresville— High  School 

Morocco— High  School 

Morri^town— High  School 

Mount  Vernon- High  School 

Mulberry- 
High  School 
Weidner  InttiMU, 

Muncie— 

Hi^  School 
Normal  InstUvie, 

Nappanee— High  School 

Nashville— High  School 

New  Albany- 
Colored  High  School 
High  School 

New  Augusta— High  SohooL 

Newburgh- High  School 

New  Carlisle-High  School 

New  Castle— High  School 

New  Harmony— High  School 

New  Haven— High  School 

New  London— High  School 

New  Market— High  School 

Newiwrt— High  School 

New  Richmond— High  School 

Newton— High  School 

Noblesville-High  School 

North  Judson— High  School 

North  Liberty-High  School 


1  Commission  expired  June  30, 1914. 


t  Commission  expires  June  30, 1915. 
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North  ManohestBi^ 

Chester  Township  High  SohooL 

HlghSchooL 

Manehetter  Academy, 
North  Salem-High  School. 
North  Vemon— EUgh  SohooL 
Oakiand  City— 

Academy. 

High  SohooL 
Oaklandon— High  SchooL 
Oftktown— High  SchooL 
Odon— High  School 

Oldfinbuig— ilcadmif  of  the  Immaeulaie  Conception, 

Onward— High  SchooL 

Orland— High  SohooL 

Orleans— High  SchooL 

Osgood— High  SchooLi 

Ossian— High  SchooL 

Otterbein— High  SchooL 

OtweQ— High  SchooL 

OwensvlDe— High  SchooL 

Oxford— High  SchooL 

Paoli— High  SchooL 

Parker— High  SchooL 

Peodleton— High  SchooL 

PeonviDe— High  SchooL 

Perrysville— High  SchooL 

Peru— High  SchooL 

Petersburg- High  SchooL 

Petroleum— High  SohooL 

Pimento— Hi^  SchooL 

Pine  Village— Hi^  SchooL 

Plainfleld- 

Academy. 

High  SchooL 
Plalnville-High  SchooL 
Pleasant  Lake— High  SchooL 
Plymouth— High  SchooL 
Portland— High  SchooL 
PoseyviDe— High  SchooL 
Princeton— High  SchooL 
Ranb— Hie^  School.^ 
Redkey— High  School. 
Remington— High  SohooL 
Rensselaer— High  SchooL 
Richmond— High  SchooL 
Ridge^rille— 

Hie^  SchooL 

Qreen  Township  High  SchooL 

Riley— High  SchooL 

Rising  Sun— High  SchooL 

Roachdal^— High  SchooL 

Roann— High  SchooL 

Roanoke— High  SchooL 

Rochester— High  SohooL 

Rockport— High  SchooL 

Rockvill©— High  SchooL 

Rolling  Prairie- 
Hi^  SchooL 
IrUerJdken  SchooL 

Rome  City— High  SchooL 

Romney— High  SchooL 

RossvUle— High  SchooL 

Royal  Center— High  SchooL 

Royerton- High  SchooL 
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RushvOle— High  SchooL 

RusseUviUe-High  SchooL 

Russiaville— High  SchooL 

St.  Mary's— ilcodmif. 

St.  Paul— High  School. 

Salem— High  SchooL 

Sandbom— High  SchooL 

Soottsburg— High  SchooL 

Selma— High  SchooL 

Seymour— High  SchooL 

Sharpsvnie-High  School. 

Shelbum— High  School. 

Shelbyville— High  School. 

Sheridan— High  SchooL 

Shipshewana— High  School. 

Shoals— High  SchooL 

Sihrer  Lake-High  SchooL 

Smithville— High  SchooL 

South  Bend- 
Hi^  SchooL 
8t.  Jo9eph*t  College. 

Southport— High  SchooL 

South  Mnford— Hie^  SchooL 

South  Whitley— High  School. 

Spartanburg— High  SchooL 

Spencer— High  SchooL 

Spenoerville— High  SchooL 

Spioeland— ^  eademy. 

Star  City— High  SchooL 

Staunton— High  SchooL 

StflesviUe-High  SchooL 

StiUweU— High  SchooL 

StinesviUe-High  SchooL 

StockweU— High  SchooL 

Sullivan— High  SchooL 

Summitville— High  School. 

Swaysee— High  School. 

Sweetser-High  SohooL 

Syracuse— Hi^  SchooL 

Tangier— Hig^  SchooL 

TeU  City— High  SchooL 

Tenre  Haute— 

Garfield  High  SchooL 
State  Normal  High  SchooL 
St.  Joieph't  Academy. 
Wiley  High  School. 

Thomtown— Hic^  SchooL 

Tipton— 

Hie^  SchooL 

St.  Jo9eph*t  Academy, 

Topeka— High  SchooL 

Troy— High  School.* 

Union  City— High  SchooL 

Union  Mills— High  SohooL 

University  Heights— /fkWana  Central  University. 

Upland- 
High  SchooL 
Taylor  Uhivertity. 

Urbana— High  SchooL 

Vallonia— High  School.^ 

Valley  Mills— High  School. 

Valparaiso- 
Hi^  SchooL 
UfUvertity. 

Van  Buren— High  SchooL 


1  Commission  exphied  June  30, 1914.  ^  t 
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Veedenborg— High  SohooL 
Venaillw-High  SchooL 
Vevay— High  SohooL 
Vincennes— 

Academp. 

High  School. 

St.  Rou  Aeademp. 
Wabash— 

High  SohooL 

Linlawn  High  SohooL 
Wakarusa— High  SohooL^ 
Walkerton— High  School.^ 
Walton— High  SchooLi 
Wanamaker— New  Bethel  High  SchooL 
Wanatah— High  SchooL 
Warren— High  SchooL 
Warsaw— High  SchooL 
Washington— High  SchooL 
Waterloo— High  SchooL 
Wayeland— High  SchooL 
Waynetown— High  SchooL 
West  Baden— High  SohooL 
Westfleld— High  SchooL 
West  Lafayette— Hi^  SohooL 
Westland— High  SchooL 
West  Lebanon— High  School. 
West  Middleton— High  SchooLi 
West  Newton— High  SchooL 


Westpoint— High  SohooL 

Westiwrt-High  School.^ 

West  Terre  Haute— High  SchooL 

Westville— High  SohooL 

Wheatfield— High  SchooL 

Wheatland— High  School. 

Wheeler— High  School. 

Whitoland— High  SchooL 

Whitestown— High  SchooLi 

White  Water— High  SchooL 

Whithig— High  SchooL 

Wilkinson— High  SchooL* 

Wniiamsburg-High  SohooL 

Wniiamsport— High  SchooL 

Winamao— High  SchooL 

Winchester- 
High  SchooL 
McKinley  High  SchooL 

Wtodlall— High  SchooLi 

Wingate— High  SchooL 

Wtaiona  Lake—  Whuma  Aeademp. 

Wolcott— High  SchooL 

Wolcottville-High  SchooL 

Woodbnm— Maumee  Township  High  SohooL 

Worthington— High  SchooL 

Young  America— High  School. 

Zionsville— High  School. 


IOWA. 


Approved  by  the  State  board  of  education  and  accredited  by  the  Iowa  State  University,  ICay,  1914. 

Unite. 

Admission  requirements  16 

Prescribed  units: 

English   3 

Mathematics   2| 

History  l 

Foreign  language   3 

Elect!  ves.   6| 


Ackley— High  SchooL 

Adair— High  School. 

Adel-High  School. 

Afton— High  SchooL 

Agency— High  SchooL 

Albia-High  School. 

Alden— High  School. 

Algona— High  School. 

Allerton— High  SohooL 

Altan-High  SchooL 

Alton— High  School. 

Ames— High  SchooL 

Anamosa— High  SohooL 

Anita^High  School. 

Atlanti(>-High  School. 

Audubon- High  School. 

Aurelia— High  School. 

Avoca— High  School. 

Bancroft— 5<.  John's  Parochial  School, 

Bayard— High  School. 

Bedford- High  School. 

Belle  Plaine— High  School. 

Bellevue— High  School. 

Belmond— High  School. 

Blairstown— High  SchooL 

Blockton— High  School. 

Bloomfleld— High  SchooL 


Boone— High  SchooL 
Brighton— High  SchooL 
Britt— High  School. 
Brooklyn— High  SchooL 
Buffalo  Center— High  SchooL 
Burlington— High  School. 
Burt— HiUi  SchooL 
Calmar— High  Sdiool. 
Carroll— High  School. 
Cedar  Falls- 
High  SchooL 

Iowa  Stete  Teachers  College,  Trafaihig  Depart- 
ment. 

Cedar  Rapids— High  SohooL 
Center  Pofait— High  School. 
CenterviUe— High  SchooL 
Chariton— High  SchooL 
Charles  City— High  SchooL 
Charter  Oak— High  School. 
Cherokee— High  SchooL 
Clarindar-High  SchooL 
Clarksville-High  SchooL 
Clarence— High  School. 
Clarion— High  SchooL 
Clearfield- High  SchooL 
Clear  Lake— High  SchooL 
Clinton— High  SchooL 


1  Commission  expired  June  30, 1914. 
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Coggon— High  School. 
CoLEax— High  School. 
College  Springs— High  SchooL 
Colombus  Junction— H%h  SchooL 
Colo— High  School. 
Conrad— High  School. 
Coon  Rapids— High  School. 
Coming— High  School. 
CorrectkmyHle— High  School. 
Corydon— High  School. 
Cooncfl  Bhifls— High  School. 
Creaco— High  School. 
Creston— High  School. 
Dallas  Center— High  School. 
Danbury— High  School. 
Davenport— 
High  School. 

8t.  Ambrose  CoUegiaU  Academif, 

8t.  Kdiherine'8  SchooL 
Decorah— High  School. 
Denmark— High  School. 
Donison— 

High  School. 

Deniton  ybrmal  SchooL 
Dee  lioineft— 

East  High  School. 

North  High  School. 

West  High  School. 

Orand  View  Academif, 
De  Witt— High  Schod. 
Dexter— High  School. 
Dow9— Hit^  School. 
Dubuque- 

High  School. 

Mount  St.  Joseph  Aeademg. 

St,  Joteph  Academif. 

St.  Joseph  College  Academg. 
Dunlap— High  School. 
Dysart— High  School. 
Eagle  Qrove— High  School. 
Earlham— High  School. 
EddyyiUe-High  School. 
Eldon— High  School. 
Eldoiar-Hlgh  School. 
Elkader— High  School. 
Elliott— High  School. 
Emerson— High  School. 
Emmetsborg— High  School. 
Essex— High  School. 
EsthenriUe— High  School. 
Exira— High  SchooL 
Fairfield— 

High  School. 

Parsons  College  Aeademff. 
Farmington— Hi^  School. 
Farragut— High  SchooL 
Fayette-High  SchooL 
Fonda— High  SchooL 
Fontanelle— High  School. 
Forest  City— 

High  School. 

Waldorf  College, 
Fort  Dodge— High  School. 
Fort  Madison— High  SchooL 
Oalva— High  School. 
Garden  Grove— Hi0i  School. 
Gamer— High  School. 
Onmore  City— High  SchooL 


Gladbrook— Hiith  SchooL 

Glenwood— High  School. 

GUdden^High  SchooL 

Gddfleld— High  S<diool. 

Greene— High  School. 

Greenfield- High  SchooL 

Qriswold— High  SchooL 

Grtamell— High  SchooL 

Grundy  Centei^High  SchooL 

Gutherie  Center-High  SchooL 

Guttenberg— High  School. 

Hamburg— High  SchooL 

Hampton — High  Sctux^ 

Harlan— High  SchooL 

Hartley— High  SchooL 

Hawarden— Hi^  SchooL 

Hedrick-High  School. 

Hiteman— High  SchooL 

Holstein— High  SchooL 

Hubbard- High  Schod. 

Humboldt— High  SchooL 

Ida  Grove— High  SchooL 

Independeno^High  SchooL 

Indianola— High  School. 

Inwood— High  SchooL 

Iowa  City- 
High  School. 
Iowa  CUg  Academg. 
St.  Mary's  High  SchooL 
St,  Patrick's  High  SchooL 

Iowa  Falls- 
Hi^  SchooL 
Ellsworth  Aoademg. 

Jefleraon— High  SchooL 

Jewell- 
High  SchooL 
Jewdl  Lutheran  CoOege, 

Kellogg— High  School. 

Keokuk— High  School. 

Keosauqua— High  School. 

Keota— High  SchooL 

Kingsley— High  School. 

Knoxville— High  SchooL 

Lake  City— High  School. 

Lake  Park— High  School. 

Lake  Mills-Hi^  SchooL 

Lamon^High  School. 

Lansing— High  School. 

Laporte  City— High  School. 

Larchwood— High  School. 

Lehigh— High  SchooL 

Le  Mars- 
High  School. 

Western  Union  College  Aoadsmg, 
Lenox— High  SchooL 
Leon— High  SchooL 
Lisbon— High  School. 
Livermore— High  SchooL 
Logan— High  School. 
Lyons— High  School. 
Malyem— High  School. 
Manchester— High  School. 
Manilla— High  SchooL 
Manning— High  SchooL 
Manson— High  SchooL 
Mapleton— High  School. 
Maquoketa— High  School. 
Marathoo-High  School.  ^ 
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Marcus— High  School, 
liarango— High  School. 
Marion— High  School. 
Marshalltown— High  School. 
Mason  City— High  School. 
McGregor— High  School. 
Mechanicsville— High  School. 
Mediapolis-High  School. 
Mnford— Hl^  School. 
Missouri  Valley— High  SchooL 
Monona— High  School. 
Monroe— High  School. 
Montesuma— High  School. 
Monticello— High  SchooL 
Morning  Sun— High  School. 
Moulton— High  fichool. 
Mount  Ayr— High  School. 
Mount  Pleasant— High  SchooL 
Mount  Vernon— High  SchooL 
Murray— High  SchooL 
Muscatine— High  SchooL 
Nashua— High  SchooL 
Neola-High  SchooL 
Nevada— High  SchooL 
NeweU— High  SchooL 
New  Hampton— High  SohooL 
New  London— High  SchooL 
New  Providence— High  SchooL 
New  Sharon— High  School. 
Newton— High  School. 
Nora  Springs— High  SchooL 
North  English— High  SchooL 
Northwood— High  SchooL 
Oakland— High  SchooL 
Odebolt— High  SchooL 
Oelwein— High  SchooL 
Ogden— High  SohooL 
OUn— High  School. 
Onawa— High  SchooL 
Orange  City- 
High  School. 

North  Wettem  CUutkal  Academp. 
Orient— Hig^  SohooL 
Osage— 

Cedar  Valley  Semkuttf. 

High  SchooL 
Osceola— Hig^  SchooL 
Oskaloosa— 

High  SchooL 

Penn  CoVUge  Aoademp. 
Ottumwa— High  SchooL 
Oxford— Hi^  School. 
Panora— High  SchooL 
Parkersburg— Hig^  SchooL 
Paulllna-High  SchooL 
Pella-High  SchooL 
Perry— High  SchooL 
Pocahontas— High  SchooL 
Pomeroy— High  School. 
Prairie  City— High  SohooL 
Preston— High  SchooL 
Prlmghar— High  SchooL 
Radolifle— High  SchooL 
Randolph— High  SchooL 
Red  Oak— High  School. 
Reinbeck— High  SchooL 
Riceville— High  School. 
^'^Kdcford— High  SchooL 


Rock  Rapids— High  SchooL 

Rock  Valley— High  School. 

Rockwell  City— Hig^  SchooL 

Roland— Hi£^  SchooL 

Rolfe— High  SchooL 

Ruthven— High  SohooL 

Sabula— High  SchooL 

Sac  City- 
High  SchooL 
InttUuU. 

Sanborn— High  SchooL 

Schaller— High  School. 

Seymour— High  SchooL 

Sheffield— High  SchooL 

Shelby— High  School. 

Sheldon— High  School. 

Shell  Rock— High  SchooL 

Shenandoah— High  SchooL 

Sibley— High  School. 

Sidney— High  School. 

Sigoumey— High  SchooL 

Sioux  Center— High  SchooL 

Sioux  City— 

Catkeirai  SeKool. 
High  SchooL 

Sioux  Rapids— High  SchooL 

Sloan— Hig^  SchooL 

Spencer— High  SchooL 

Spirit  Lake— High  SchooL 

Sprlngville-High  School. 

Stanwood— High  SchooL 

State  Center— High  School. 

Storm  Lake— High  SchooL 

Story  City— High  SchooL 

Strawberry  Point— High  SchooL 

Stuart— High  SchooL 

Sumner— High  School. 

Sutherland— High  SchooL 

Tabor— High  SchooL 

Tama— High  SchooL 

Tipton— High  School. 

Toledo— High  School. 

Traer— High  School. 

Union— High  School. 

University  Park— Central  HoUne$$  Academy. 

Ute— High  SchooL 

Valley  Junction— High  SchooL 

Villisca— High  SchooL 

Vinton— 

High  SchooL 

TUford  Academy, 
Walnut— High  SchooL 
Wapello— High  School. 
Washington— Hig^  School. 
Waterloo— 

(East)— High  School. 

(West)— High  SchooL 
Waukon— High  SchooL 
Waverly— High  School. 
Webster  City— High  SchooL 
Wellman— High  SchooL 
West  Bend— High  School. 
West  Branch— High  SchooL 
West  Liberty— High  SohooL 
West  Side— High  SchooL 
Weet  Union— High  SchooL 
What  Cheer— High  SchooL 
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Williamsbarg— Hi^  ScbooL 
Wilton— High  SohooL 
Winflekl— High  School. 
Wintenet— High  SchooL 


Woodbine- 
High  SchooL 
Woodbine  Normal  School. 


KANSAS. 


Class  I  schools  accredited  by  the  Unlyerslty  of  Kansas,  January,  1914. 


Admission  reqoirements . 
Presoribea  units: 


Units. 
....  15 


English.    

Mathematics   21 

Fofeign  language   3' 

Science   2 

History  and  social  science   1 

Eleotives   3j 


AbHene-High  School. 

Alden— High  School. 

Aim*— High  School. 

Almenfr-High  School. 

Ahamont— Labette  County  High  Sdux>L 

Altoana— High  School. 

Anthony— High  School. 

Argentine— High  School. 

Argonla— Dixon  Township  High  School. 

Arkansas  City— High  School. 

Ashland— High  School. 

Atchison— High  School. 

Attica— High  School. 

A twood— RawMns  County  High  School. 

Augusta— High  School. 

AxteD— High  School. 

Baldwin— 

Baker  UrUvertUf  Aeademif, 
High  School. 

Basehoi^High  School. 

Belle  Plalne-High  School. 

BelleyiUe— High  School. 

Beloit-High  School. 

Blue  Rapids— High  School. 

Bonner  Springs— High  SchooL 

Bucklin— High  School. 

Buffalo— High  School. 

Burden — High  School. 

Bnrlingame— High  School. 

Burlington— High  School. 

Bums— High  School. 

Burr  Oak— High  School. 

Burrton— High  School. 

Caldwell— High  SohooL 

Caney— High  School. 

Canton— High  School. 

Cawker  City— High  School. 

Chanute— High  School. 

Chapman — Dickinson  County  High  School. 

Cheney— High  School. 

Cherokee- 
Crawford  County  High  School. 
Decatur  County  High  SchooL 

Cherryvale— High  School. 

Cimarron— High  School. 

Clay  Center— Clay  County  High  School.^ 

Clearwater— High  School. 

Clifton— High  School. 

Clyde— High  School. 

Coffeyvflle— High  School. 

Colby— Thomas  County  High  School. 

Coldwater— High  School. 

Colony— High  School. 

Cotumbu»-^herokee  County  High  SchooL 


Concordia— 

High  School. 

Niuareth  Academy, 
Conway  Springs— High  School. 
Cottonwood  Falls— Chase  County  High  School. 
Council  Qrove— High  School. 
Delphos— High  SchooL 
Derby— High  School. 
Dodge  City— High  SchooL 
Douglass— High  School. 
Downs— High  SchooL 
Edwardsville— High  School. 
EfRngham— Atchison  County  High  School. 
El  Dorado— High  School. 
Ellinwood— High  School. 
Ellis— High  School. 
Ellsworth— High  SchooL 
Emporia— High  School. 
Enterprise— High  School. 
Erie— High  School. 
Eskridge— High  School. 
Eurekar-High  School. 
Fairview— High  SchooL 
Florence— High  SchooL 
Formoso— High  School.  • 
Fort  Scott— High  School. 
Fowlei^High  School. 
Frankfort— High  School. 
Fredonia— High  School. 
Galena— High  School. 
Garden  City— High  School. 
Gamett— High  School. 
Gas  City— High  SchooL 
Girard— High  School. 
Goodland— Sherman  County  High  School. 
Great  Bend— High  School. 
Greenleaf-High  School. 
Greensburg— Kiowa  County  High  SchooL 
Grenola— High  SchooL 
Gypsum— High  School. 
Halstead— High  School. 
Hanover— High  SchooL 
Harper— High  School. 
Hartford— High  SchooL 
Hays— High  School. 
Herrington— High  School. 
Hessto^— cademf, 
Hiawatha— High  SchooL 
Highland-High  SchooL 
HUl  City-High  SohooL 
HolsingtOD— High  SohooL 
Holton— High  SchooL 
Horton— High  SchooL 

Howard-HighSohooL  QoOgle 
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HoKfe— Sheridan  Coonty  High  SchooL 

Humboldt— High  SchooL 

Hutchinson— High  School. 

Independence— Montgomery  County  High  School. 

lola— High  SchooL 

Jetmore— High  SchooL 

JeweU  City— High  SchooL 

Junction  City— High  School. 

Kansas  City— 

Catholie  High  Schooi. 

High  SchooL 

Sumner  High  School  (colored). 

Wilson  High  School. 
Kingman— High  School. 
Kinsley— High  School. 
Kiowa— High  SchooL 
La  Creese— High  School. 
La  Cygne— High  SchooL 
La  Harpe— High  SchooL 
Laldn— High  School. 
Lansing— High  SchooL 
Lamed— High  SchooL 
Latham— High  SchooL 
Lawrence— High  SchooL 
Leavenworth — 

High  SchooL 

8L  Mary* 9  Academy, 
Lebanon— High  SchooL 
Leon— High  SchooL 
Le  Hoy— High  SchooL 
Lewis— High  SchooL 
Liberal— High  School. 
Lincohi— High  SchooL 
Lindsborg— High  School. 
Linwood— High  SchooL 
Little  Kiver— High  SchooL 
Logan— High  SchooL 
Lyndon— High  School. 
Macksville— High  School. 
Ifadison— High  School. 
Manhattan— High  SchooL 
Mankato— High  SchooL 
Marion— High  SchooL 
Marquette— High  SchooL 
Marysville— High  School. 
McPherson— High  SchooL 
Meade— High  SchooL 
Medicine  Lodge— High  SchooL 
Minneapolis— High  School. 
Moline-High  School. 
Moran— High  SchooL 
Moundridge— High  SchooL 
Mount  Hope— High  School. 
Mulvane— High  SchooL 
Neosho  Fall»— High  SchooL 
Neodesha— High  School. 
Ness  City— High  SchooL 
Newton— 

Be(hel  Aeademp, 

High  SchooL 
Nickerson— Keno  County  High  SchooL 
Norton- 
High  SchooL 

Norton  County  High  SchooL 
Nortonville— High  SchooL 
Norwich— High  SchooL 
Oberlin— Decatur  County  High  SchooL 
Oakley— High  SchooL 
Olathe— High  SohooL 


Onaga— High  SchooL 
Osage  City— High  SchooL 
Osawatomie— High  SchooL 
Osborne— High  SchooL 
Oskaloosa— High  SchooL 
Oswego— High  SchooL 
Ottawa- 
High  School. 

Ottawa  Universitif  Aeadmf, 
Overbrook— High  SchooL 
Oxford— High  SchooL 
^aola— High  School. 
Parsons— High  SchooL 
Peabody-High  SchooL 
Perry— High  School. 
PhilUpsburg— H%h  SchooL 
Plainville-High  SohooL 
Pittsburg— High  SchooL 
Pleasanton— High  SchooL 
Pratt-High  SchooL 
Protection— High  SchooL 
Ransom— High  SchooL 
Rosedale— High  SchooL 
Rose  HiU— High  SohooL 
RossviUe— High  School. 
Russell— High  School. 

St.  Francis— Cheyenne  County  High  SchooL 

Sabetha— High  School. 

St.  John— High  SchooL 

Salina— High  School. 

Sedan— High  SchooL 

Sedgwick— High  School. 

Seneca^High  School. 

Sharon— High  School. 

Sharon  Springs— High  School. 

Smith  Center- High  SchooL 

Solomon— High  School. 

SpearvlUe— High  SohooL 

Spivey— High  SchooL 

Spring  Hill— High  School. 

Stafford— High  School. 

Sterling— High  School. 

Stockton— High  SchooL 

Syracuse— High  SchooL 

Tonganoode— High  SchooL 

Topeka— 

H^  SchooL 

Wiuhbum  Academy, 
Troy— High  School. 
Valley  Center— High  School. 
Valley  Falls— High  School. 
Wa  Keeney— High  School. 
Wamego— High  School. 
Washington— High  School. 
WaterviUe— High  School. 
Wathena— High  SohooL 
Waverly— High  School. 
Wellington— Sumner  County  High  SchooL 
Wellsville— High  SchooL 
Wetmore— High  School. 
White  Water— High  School. 
Wkhitar-High  SohooL 
Williamsburg— High  School. 
Wilson— High  School. 
Winchester— High  School. 
WInfleld— 

High  SohooL 

Souikwetiem  Academy, 
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KENTUCKY. 


Class  A  schools  accredited  by  the  University  of  Kentucky,  May,  1914. 


Admission  requirements 
Prescribed  units: 


Units. 
..  16 


English   3 

Mamematics   ^ 

Foreign  language   i 

History   1 

Science   1 

Electives   3> 


Ashland— High  School. 

Auburn— County  High  SohooL 

Augusta— High  SchooL 

Barboursville—  Union  College. 

Bowling  Green- 
High  School. 
West  Kentucky  NormaL 

Carrollton— High  School. 

Central  City— High  School. 

Catlettsburg— High  School. 

Clinton— ifcrrrtn  University  School. 

Columbia— Xtm?««y-  Wilton. 

Covington— High  School. 

Cythiana— High  School. 

Dawson  Springs— High  School. 

Dayton— High  School. 

Elizabethtown— Hardin  County  High  School. 

Falmouth— High  SchooL 

Flemingsburg— High  SchooL 

Frankfort-High  School. 

FrankUn— High  School. 

Fulton— High  School. 

Georgetown- 
High  School. 
Cardome  A  eademp. 

Glasgow- 
High  School. 
Liberty  College. 

Greenville— High  School. 

Hardinsburg— County  High  School. 

Harrodsburg— High  School. 

Hartford— High  School. 

HendersoDr-High  School. 

HopkinsvUle— High  SchooL 

LaGrange— High  School. 

Lancaster— High  School. 

Lawrenoeburg— 
City  High  School. 
High  School. 

Lebanon— High  School. 

Lexington— 

Hamilton  College. 
High  School. 
Sayre  College. 

lAmdoDrSue  Bennet  Memorial. 

Louisa— High  School. 

Louisville— 

Girls'  High  SchooL 
Male  High  School. 
Manual  Training  High  School. 
75087'— 16  3 


Louisville— Continued. 

^t.  Xavier  College. 

Semple  Collegiate  School. 

Training  Sdiool. 

University  School. 
Ludlow— High  School. 
JjjndoD— Kentucky  MUitttry  Institute. 
Madisonville— High  School. 
Mayfleld— High  School. 
Maysvflle-High  School. 
Midway— J&f«a<*y  Female  Orphan  School. 
MUlersburg— 

Female  College. 

Military  InstUute. 
Morganfleld— High  School. 
Mount  Sterling— High  School. 
Murray— High  School. 
Nazareth— iVaairefA  Academy. 
Newport— 

Academy  Notre  Dame  of  Providenes. 

Bellevue  High  School. 

High  School. 
Nicholasville— High  SchooL 
Owensboro— 

High  SchooL 

Owensboro  College. 
Owenton— High  School. 
Paducah— High  School. 
Pafaitsville— Sandjf  Valley  Seminary. 
Paris— High  SchooL 
Tikevm^  Cbllegittte  Institute. 
Princeton— High  School. 
Richmond— 

CaldweU  High  School. 

Eastern  Kentucky  Normal. 

Model  High  School. 
Russellville— .B^I  College,  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment. 
Shelbyville— 

High  School. 

Science  Hall. 
Somerset— High  School. 
Stanford— High  SchooL 
Stanton— Stonton  College. 
Sturgis— High  School. 
Versailles— Jtfdr^tft  College. 
Vi  alton— High  School. 
Williamsburg— Cumb«r2anJ  College. 
WUmon—Asbury  College  Academy. 
Winchester— Hi^  School. 
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L0T7ISIAKA. 

Approved  by  the  State  board  of  edaoation  and  accredited  by  the  University  of  Louisiana,  May,  1914. 

Units. 

Admission  requirements   1< 

Prescribed  units: 

English   3 

Mathematics   Ji 

Modem  language.   } 

History   1 

Electives.  


AbbevlUe-Hlgh  School. 
Alexandria— Hi^  School. 
Amite-High  School. 
Arcadia— High  School. 
Ashland— High  School. 
Athens— High  School. 
Bastrop— High  School. 
Baton  Rouge- 
Central  High  School. 
High  School. 
Baywood— High  School. 

Benton— High  School. 

Bemioe— High  School. 

Bienville— High  School. 

Boyoe— High  SchooL 

Breaux  Bridge— High  SchooL 

Brusly— Hi^  School. 

Bimkie— Hi^  School. 

Calhoun— High  School. 

Campti— High  School. 

Cataro— Grand  Prairie  Hi^  School.' 

Cheneyville— High  School. 

Clinton— High  School. 

Colfax- High  School. 

Colomb— RomevUle  High  School. 

Columbia— High  School. 

Cotton  VaUey— High  School. 

Coushatta-High  School. 

Covington— High  School. 

Crowley— High  School. 

Denham  Spring»— High  School. 

De  Qninoy— High  School. 

De  Ridder-High  School. 

Dodson— High  School. 

Donaldson viUe— High  SchooL 

Doyline— High  SchooL 

Dubach— High  School. 

Dutchtown— High  School. 

Ebeneser— High  School. 

Eroe— High  SchooL 

Eunice— High  SchooL 

Evergreen— High  School. 

Farmerville— High  School. 

Florien— High  SchooL 

Forest  HOI— High  School. 

FrankUn— High  SchooL 

Franklinton— High  SchooL 

Georgetown- High  SchooL 

Gibsland— High  SchooL 

Goldonna— High  SchooL 

Gonzales— Hi^  School. 

Grand  Cane— High  School. 

Grayson— High  School. 

Gretna— High  School. 

Gueydan— High  SchooL 

Hammond— High  School. 

Harrisonburg- High  School. 


Haughton— High  School. 
Haynesville— High  School. 
Homer— Hi^  SchooL 
Hope  VUla— Oak  Grove  High  School. 
Hombeck— High  School. 
Houmi^Tenrebonne  Hi^  School. 
Independence— High  SchooL 
Iota— High  SchooL 
Jackson— High  SchooL 
Jeanerette— High  School. 
Jena— High  School. 
Jennings— Hi^  School. 
LabadievOle— High  SchooL 
Lake  Arthur— High  SchooL 
Lake  Charles— High  School. 
Lake  Providence— High  School. 
Leoompte— High  SchooL 
LeesvUle— 

High  SchooL 
BeUevue  Hi^  School. 
Lockport— His^  School. 
Logansport— Hi|^  SchooL 
Longstreet— High  School. 
Lutcher— High  SchooL 
Mansfield— High  SchooL 
Mansura— High  School. 
Many— High  School. 
Marion— High  School. 
MarksviUe-Hlgh  School. 
MarthaviUe-High  SchooL 
MelviUe-High  SchooL 
Mer  Rouge— High  School. 

MerryvUle-Hlgh  School. 

Minden— High  School. 

Mfaieral— Wallace  Hi^  School. 

Monroe— High  School. 

Monterey— Central  High  School. 

Morgan  City— High  SchooL 

Napoleonville— High  SchooL 

New  Iberia— High  School. 

Oakdale— High  School. 

Opelousas— High  SchooL 

Patterson— High  SchooL 

Pelican— Hi|^  SchooL 

Plabi  DeaUng— High  School. 

Plaquemine— High  School. 

Pleasant  Hill— High  School. 

PoUock-High  School. 

Ponchatoula— High  SchooL 

Rayne— High  School. 

RayvUle— High  School. 

Reserve— Hi|^  School. 

Robeline— High  School. 

Shreveport— High  School. 

Sfansboro— High  School. 

Slidell— High  SchooL 

Spring  HUl— High  School. 
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VUle  Platte-HJgh  School. 
Vinton— High  School. 
Vivian-High  School. 
Washhigton— High  School. 
Welsh— High  School. 
White  Castle-High  School. 
Whinfleld- High  School. 
Winnsboro— High  School. 
Zachary— High  School. 


Stonewall— High  School. 
St.  FraDoisville-High  SchooL 
St.  Joseph— High  School. 
St.  Martinrille-High  School. 
Sulphur- High  School. 
Talhilah— High  SohooL 
Thibodaux— High  School. 
Verda-High  School. 
Vidaliar-High  SohooU 
VIdrine-High  School. 

Sopplementary  list  of  secondary  schools  accredited  by  the  University  of  Louisiana. 

''Graduates  of  each  of  the  following  secondary  schools  who  have  completed  the  four-year  high-school 
course,  or  the  equivalent,  with  admission  credits  amounting  to  14  units,  will  be  admitted  to  the  freshman 
class.'' 

Baton  Rouge— 5t  VineerU' 9  Academy . 
Bogalusa— High  School. 

DonaldsonviUe— Joaeph's  Commercial  IiutUut*. 
Oreensburg— High  School. 
Houma— l^orton  Preparatory  School. 
KcDtwood- High  School. 
Monroe— Ifonroe  City  High  School. 
New  Orleans— 

^oys'  High  School. 

Oirls'  High  School. 


New  Orleans— Continued. 
Chenet  IrutUute. 
FerreWa  School. 
Harrit  Preparatory  School. 
Holy  Crosi  College. 
HomelfuHhUe. 

Isidore  Newman  Manual  Training  SduMl. 
Rugby  Academy. 
New  Roads— PoytfrM  Academy. 


MAINB. 

"Class  A  "  schools  approved  by  the  State  superintendent  of  schools,  for  the  year  ended  July,  1013.  "  Gradu- 
ates of  schools  in  class  A  may  be  admitted  (to  the  University  of  Maine)  upon  their  school  records,  pro- 
vided they  pursue  a  course  of  study  including  all  the  subjects  required  for  admission  to  the  college  that 
they  propose  to  enter,  and  a  sufBcient  number  of  elective  subjects  to  make  up  a  total  of  14  units. " 
Prescribed  units: 

English   3 

Mathematics   2J 

Foreign  language   4 

History   1 

Elective   3} 


Abbott  Village— High  School 
Albkm— High  SchooL 
Alfred— High  SchooL 
AithlATid — High  SchooL 
Athtoa— Somerset  Academy. 
Aubom— High  SchooL 
Augusta— Hi^  School. 
Bangor— High  School. 
Bar  Harbor— Eden  High  SchooL 
Bath— Hi^  SchooL 
BeUsst-Hi^  SchooL 
Belgrade— High  SchooL 
Berwick— Hic^  SchooL 
Bethel— 0(mU'«  Academy. 
Biddefdrd— High  SchooL 
Bingham — ^High  SchooL 
Bloehill— Oeor^e  Stevens  Academy. 
Boothbay  Harbor— High  SchooL 
Bowdotnham— High  SchooL 
Bradibrd-High  SchooL 
Brewer— High  School. 
Bridgton— High  SchooL 

Bridgewater  Center— BrldgCMrater  Classical  Insti- 
tute. 

Bri8t(^High  SchooL 

Brooklin— High  School. 

BrownvUle— High  School. 

Brunswick— High  SchooL 

Bryant  Pond— Woodstock  High  SchooL 


Buckfleld— High  School. 

Buxton  Center— Buxton  High  SchooL 

Bucksport— JS((w<  Maine  Conference  Seminary. 

Calais— Calais  Academy. 

Camden— High  Sdiool. 

South  Portland-Cape  Elitabeth  High  SchooL 

Caribou— High  SchooL 

Castine— High  SchooL 

Charleston— H^fM  Classical  Institute. 

Cherryfleld— Cherryfield  Academy. 

Clinton— High  SchooL 

Columbia  Falls— High  SchooL 

Corinna— Corinna  Union  Academy. 

Cornish— High  School. 

Cumberland  Center— Oreeley  Institute. 

Danlbrth— High  School. 

Deer  Isle-High  SchooL 

Dexter— High  School. 

Dixfidd— High  School. 

Dresden  USIJa— Bridge  Academy. 

East  Corinth— East  Corinth  Academy. 

East  Machias—  Washington  Academy. 

Easton— High  Scl^ooL 

Eastport— High  SchooL 

Eliot^High  SchooL 

Ellsworth— High  SchooL 

Exeter— High  SchooL 

Fairfield- High  School. 

Farmington— High  SchooL 
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Fort  FaJrfleld— High  School. 
Foxcroft--/'o«n/ 1  Academy. 
Franlrfort— High  School. 
Franklin— High  School. 
Freedom— lYMdom  Academy. 
Freeport— High  School. 
Try^hMTg—Frydmrg  Academy. 
Oardiner— High  School. 
Qorham— Hi^  School. 
Qiby—PenneU  InttUuU. 
Greenville— High  School. 
OuiUord— High  School. 
HaUowell— High  School. 
Hampden— Hampden  Academy. 
Hartland— Hartland  Academy. 
Hinckley— Oood  WiU  High  School. 
Hebron— J70ftnm  Academy. 
Hollis  Center— HoUis  High  School. 
Houlton— High  School. 

Richer  Classical  InttUute. 
Island  Falls— High  School. 
Isieeboro— High  School. 
Jay— High  School. 
Jonesport— High  School. 
Kennebunk— High  School. 
Kennebunkport— High  School. 
KentsHlll— lfain«  Weeleyan  Seminary. 
Kezar  Falla— Porter  High  School. 
Kingfleld— High  School. 
Kingman— High  School. 
Klttery—  Traip  Academy. 
lAe—Lee  Normal  Academy. 
Lewlston— High  School. 
Limerick— Limerick  Academy. 
Limestone— High  School. 
Limington— Ximtn^on  Academy. 
Llnoohi- liattanawcook  Academy. 
Lisbon  Falls— High  School. 
lAtchSield— Litchfield  Academy. 
Livermore  Falls— East  Livermore  High  School. 
Lubec— High  School. 
Macbias— High  School. 
Madison— High  School. 
ICars  Hill— Aroonstook  Central  Institute. 
Mechanic  Falls— High  School. 
MiUbridge— High  School. 
Millinocket— High  School. 
Mflo— High  School. 
Monmouth— IfonmotiM  Academy. 
Monson- Monson  Academy. 
Mount  Vernon— High  School. 
Newcastle— Xinco/n  Academy. 
New  Gloucester— High  School. 
Newport— High  School. 
New  Sharon— High  School. 
Norrldgewock- High  School. 
North  Anson— .ifwon  Academy. 
North  Berwick— High  School. 
North  Bridgton— .Brid^ton  Academy. 
Northeast  Harbor— Mount  Desert  High  School. 
Norway— High  School. 
Oakland— High  School. 
Old  Orchard— High  School. 
Old  Town— High  School. 


Orono— High  Sdiool. 

Oxford— High  School. 

Parsonsfleld— Par«ofur/i«U  Seminary, 

Patten— Patten  Academy. 

Phillips-High  School. 

Plttsfleld- ifa<n«  Central  InatUuU, 

Portland— 

Deertng  High  School. 
High  School. 
St.  Joseph* 9  Academy. 
Westbrook  Seminary. 

Preeque  Isle— High  School. 

Princeton— High  School. 

Rangeley— High  School. 

Richmond— High  School. 

Rockland— High  School. 

Rockport— High  School. 

Rumford— High  School. 

Sabattus— Webster  High  School. 

Saoo—  Thornton  Academy. 

Sanford— High  School. 

Sangervllle— High  School. 

Scarboro— High  School. 

Searsport— High  School. 

Sherman— High  School. 

Skowhegan— High  School. 

Solon— High  School. 

South  Berwick- .Benvick  Academy. 

South  China— Erskine  Academy. 

South  Paria-Paris  High  School. 

South  Portland— High  School. 

Southwest  Harbor— High  School. 

South  Whidam— Windam  High  School. 

BpringReid— Eastern  Maine  Institute. 

Standish— High  School. 

Stonington— High  School. 

Strong— High  School. 

Tenants  Harbor— St.  George  High  School. 

Thomaston— High  School. 

Topsham— High  School. 

Turner  Center— Leavltt  Institute. 

Unity— High  School. 

Vanceboro— High  School. 

Vassalboro— OaJk  Grove  Seminary. 

Vinalhayen— High  School. 

Waldoboro— High  School. 

Warren— High  School. 

Washburn- High  School. 

Waterville— 

Oolmm  Classical  Institute. 
High  School. 

Wells— High  School. 

Westbrook— High  School. 

West  Sullivan— Sullivan  High  School. 

Wilton—  Wilton  Academy. 

Winslow— High  School. 

Winter  Harbor— High  School. 

Whiterport— High  School. 

Winthrop— High  School. 

Wiscasset— Wiscasset  Academy. 

Yarmouth- 
High  School. 

North  YarmouA  Academy. 
York  Village— York  High  School. 
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MABYLAND. 


First  group— Public  high  schools  approved  hj  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Maryland,  December,  1914. 

Conditions  of  approval  of  "First  group''  schools:  A  bona  fide  enroUment  of  80  or  more  students;  4  or 
more  academic  teachers— ftill  time  or  equivalent;  a  4  years'  course  of  at  least  3d  actual  school  weeks  in  each 
year;  courses  of  study  to  conform  to  those  prescribed  by  the  State  board  of  education;  sufficient  library 
and  laboratory  feudlities. 


Annapolis— High  School. 

Baltimore- 
City  College. 
Eastern  High  School. 
High  and  Training  School  (colored). 
Polytechnic  Institute . 
Western  High  School. 

Brunsvdck— High  School. 

Cambridge—High  School. 

Catonsville— High  School. 

CentervUle— High  Sdiool. 

Chestertown— High  School. 

Crisfleld— High  School. 

Cumberland— Allegany  County  High  School. 

Denton— Caroline  County  High  School. 

Easton— High  School. 

Elktosi— Cedl  County  High  School. 

ElliooU  City— High  School. 


Frederick- 
Boys'  High  School. 
Gh'ls'  High  School. 

Frostburg— Beall  High  School. 

Hagerstown— 

Boys'  High  School. 
Girls'  High  School. 

Havre  de  Grace— High  School. 

Lonaooning— Central  High  School. 

Oakland— High  School. 

Pooomoke  City— High  School. 

Reistertown— Franklin  High  School. 

Rockviile— Montgomery  County  High  School. 

Salisbury— Wicomico  County  High  School. 

Snow  Hill— High  School. 

Sparrows  Pohit— High  School. 

Towson— High  School. 

Westminster— High  School. 


Second  group— Reconunended  by  the  board  of  education  as  equipped  to  ofTer  14  units  of  college  preparatory 

work. 


Aberdeen— High  School. 
Barton— High  School. 
Bel  Air— Hi^  School 
Berlin — Buckingham  High  School. 
Calvert— Agricultural  High  School 
Chesapeake  City— High  School 
Clinton— Snnattsville  High  School 
Delmar— High  School 
Federalsbnrg— High  School 
FriendsvUle— High  School. 
HurkMSk— High  School. 
Jarrettsville— Hic^  School 
Hiddletown— Hic^  School. 


Mount  Airy— High  School. 

North  East— Hi^  School. 

Oxford— Hi^  School. 

Princess  Anne— Washington  High  School 

Rock  Hall— High  School 

Sharptown— High  School 

St  Michaels-High  School. 

Sandy  Spring— Sherwood  High  School 

Sparks— Agricultural  High  School. 

Street— Highland  High  School. 

Stockton— Hi^  School. 

Trappo— High  School 

Westemport— High  School 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Public  high  schools  not  on  the  New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board  list  issued  May  12, 1914, 
but  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts  for  the  privilege  of  normal-school  certi- 
fication far  1914.  For  such  certification  14  high-school  units  are  required. 


Amesbury— High  School. 

Ashfield— High  School 

Boston— High  School  of  Practical  Arts. 

Boum&— High  School. 

Braintree— Hi^  School. 

Canton— High  School 

Chatham — High  School 

Oielmsidrd  Center— High  School 

Easton— High  School. 

East  Bridge  water-High  School 

Edgartown— High  School. 

Essex— High  School 

Fairhaven— High  School 

Great  Barrington— Hi^  School. 

Hardwfek— High  School 


Hopedale— High  School. 
Huntington— High  School. 
Lenox— High  School. 
Ludk)w— High  School. 
Medfleld— High  School. 
Mendon— His^  School 
Millbury— High  School 
Mfllis-High  School. 
Northboro— Hi^  School 
North  Chelmsford— High  School 
Northfleld— Hig^  School 
Oak  Bluils— High  School 
Orleans— His^  School. 
Oxford— High  School. 
Petersham— High  School 
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Plainvllle-Hlgji  School. 
Reading— High  School. 
Rockport— Hi^  School. 
Shirley— High  School. 
Shrewsbury— High  School. 
Southboro— High  School. 
Sotjth  Hadley— High  School. 
Spencer— High  School. 
Sterling— High  School. 


Stockbridge— Hig^  School. 
Tisbury— High  School. 
Walpoie— High  School. 
Watertown- High  School. 
Westboro— High  School. 
West  Boylston— High  School. 
Weston— High  School. 
Wilmington— High  School. 


MICHIGAN. 


.\ccredited  by  the  Unlversitj  of  Michigan,  July,  1914. 

"  Graduates  of  schools  which  have  been  placed  by  the  university  on  the  approved  list  are  admitted  with- 
out examination  on  presenting  a  recommendation,  signed  by  the  principal  of  the  sohod,  oertifi>  ing  that 
they  have  satisf^torily  done  all  the  work  required  for  admission." 

Units. 

Admission  requirements   15 

Prescribed  units: 

English   3 

Mathematics   2 

Foreign  language.   2 

Science   1 

(Two  subjects  of  3  units  each  ftom  above.) 
Electives   7 


Adrian— High  School. 

Albion— High  School. 

Allegan— High  School. 

Alma— High  School 

Alpena— High  SchooL 

Ann  Arbor- 
High  SchooL 
St.  Thomas't  Sekool. 

Armadar— High  School. 

Athens— High  School. 

Bad  Axe— High  School. 

Bangoi^High  School. 

Battle  Creek— High  School. 

Bay  City  (east  side)— High  School. 
(West  side)— High  School. 
High  School. 
Holy  Rosary  Academy. 
St.  Jamet  Academy. 
St.  Mary't  School. 

Beacon— Champion  High  SchooL 

Belding— High  School. 

Bellaire— High  School. 

Bellevue— High  School. 

Benton  Harbor— High  School. 

Bensonia— ^  cademy. 

Berrien  Springs— High  School. 
.  Bessemer— High  SchooL 

Big  Rapids- 
High  School. 
Ferrit  IruHtuU. 

Birmingham— High  School. 

Blissfldd— East  Blissfield  High  School. 

Boyne  City— High  School. 

Bronson— High  School. 

Brown  City— High  SchooL 

Buchanan— High  SchooL 

Cadillac— High  SchooL 

Calumet— High  School. 

Caro— High  SchooL 

Carson  City— High  School. 

Cass  aty— High  School. 

Cassopolis— High  School. 

Cedar  Springs-High  School. 

Central  Lake— High  School. 


Caiarlevoix— High  School. 
Charlotte— High  SchooL 
Cheboygan— High  School. 
Chelses^High  School. 
Chesaning— High  School. 
Clare— High  SchooL 
Coldwater— High  SchooL 
Coleman— High  SchooL 
(Doloms^High  School. 
(3olon— High  SchooL 
Constantine— High  School. 
Coopersville— High  School. 
0)runna— High  School. 
Croswell— High  SchooL 
Crystal  Falls— High  School. 
Decatur— High  School. 
Detroit— 

Cass  High  School. 

Central  High  School. 

Eastern  High  School. 

Liggett  SchooL 

McMillan  High  SchooL 

University  School. 

Western  High  SchooL 
Dexter— High  SchooL 
Dollar  Bay— High  SchooL 
Dowagiao— High  SchooL 
Dundee— High  School. 
Durand— High  SchooL 
East  Jordan— High  SchooL 
Eaton  Rapids— High  School. 
Elk  Rapids— High  SchooL 
Elsie— High  School. 
Escanaba— High  School. 
Evart— High  SchooL 
Fenton— High  SchooL 
Flint— High  School. 
Flushing— High  School. 
FowlerviUe— High  SchooL 
Frankfort— High  School. 
Fremont— High  School. 
Galesburg— High  SchooL 
Gaylord— High  School. 
Gladstone— High  SchooL 
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(Madwin— High  School. 
Orand  Haven— High  School. 
Grand  Ledge— High  School 
Grand  Rapid&— 
Aeademy. 

OaOioHe  High  School  for  Bopi. 

(Mone  High  School  for  OirU, 

Central  Hl^  School. 

John  OaiMn,  Jr.,  Preparatorp. 

Sacred  Heart  Aeademg. 

Union  High  School. 
Grass  Lake— High  School. 
Grayling— High  Scho<d. 
Greenland— Hi^  SchooL 
Greenville— High  SdiooL 
Gwinnr— Hl^  School. 
Hancock— High  School. 
Harbor  Beach— Hl^  Sdiod. 
Harbor  Springs— High  School. 
Hart— Hifth  Sdiool. 
Hartford— mgh  School. 
Hastings— High  School. 
Highland  Park— High  School. 
Hillsdale— High  Sdiool. 
Holland— High  School. 
Holly— High  School. 
Homer— High  School. 
Honghton— High  School. 
Howard  City— High  SchooL 
Howell— High  School. 
Hudson— Hic^  SdiooL 
Imlay  City— High  School. 
Ionian-High  School. 
Iron  Mountain— High  Sdiool. 
Iron  River— High  School. 
Ironwood — 

High  School. 

St.  Awhroee  School, 
Ishpeming— High  SchooL 
Ithaca— Hi^  SchooL 
Jackson— High  SchooL 
Jonesville— High  SchooL 
Kalamasoo— 

Hi^  SchooL 

Normal  Preparatory. 

NatareOi  Aeademp. 
Kalkaska— High  SchooL 
L'Anse— ffigh  SchooL 
Lake  Linden— High  School. 
Lake  Odessa— High  School. 
TATVf^ng — 

High  Sdiool. 

St.  MttTft  School. 
Lake  View— High  School. 
Lapeei^High  SchooL 
Lawton— High  SchooL 
Leslie-High  SchooL 
LoweO— High  SchooL 
Ludington — 

High  SchooL 

St.  Simon't  School. 
Kancelona— High  School. 
Manchester— High  School. 
ICanistee-High  SchooL 
Manistique— Hic^  SchooL 
IfantoD— Hic^  SchooL 
MaroeDus— High  SchooL 


Marine  City— mgh  School. 

Marlette— Hi^  SchooL 

Marquette— High  SchooL 

Marshall— High  SchooL 

Mason— High  School. 

Mendon— High  School. 

Menominee— High  School. 

Midland— High  SchooL 

Moan— High  SchooL 

MUlington— pigh  School. 

Monroe- 
High  School. 
St.  Marf*9  Aoadcmg. 

Morenci— High  School. 

Mount  Clemens— High  SchooL 

Mount  Pleasant- 
High  SchooL 
Normal  Preparatory. 
Socred  Heart  Acadenp. 

Muskegon^ 
High  SchooL 
St.  Marfs  School. 

Munisfaig— High  SchooL 

Nashville— High  SchooL 

Nagaunee— High  SchooL 

Newaygo— High  School. 

New  Baltimore— High  School. 

Newberry— High  SchooL 

Niles— High  School. 

North  Branch— High  School. 

Northville— Hi^  SchooL 

Norway— High  SchooL 

Olivet— High  School. 

Onaway— High  SchooL 

Ontonagon— High  SchooL 

Orion— School. 

Otsego— High  School. 

Ovid— High  School. 

Owosso— High  SchooL 

Oxford— Hi^  School. 

Palnesdale— High  School. 

Paw  Paw— High  SchooL 

Pellston-High  SchooL 

Pentwater— High  SchooL 

Petoskey— High  School. 

Plahiwell— High  School. 

Plymouth— High  School. 

Pontiao-High  School. 

Port  Huron— High  School. 

Portland— High  School. 

Rapid  River— High  School. 

Reading— High  SchooL 

Reed  City— High  SchooL 

Republio-High  SchooL 

Richmond— High  School. 

River  Rouge— High  School. 

Rochester— High  SchooL 

Rockford— High  SchooL 

Rockland— High  School. 

Romeo— High  School. 

Royal  Oak— High  SchooL 

Saginaw— 

(East  side)— High  School. 

St.  Marf'9  School. 
(South  side)— 55.  Pfter  and  Paul's  SchooL 
(West  side)— High  School. 

St.  (Charles— High  School.  t 
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St.  Clair— High  School. 
St  Ignace— High  School. 
St.  JohJis— High  School. 
St.  Joseph— High  School. 
St.  Loui»— High  School. 
Saline— High  School. 
Sandusky— High  School. 
Sault  Ste.  ICarie— High  School. 
Saranao— High  School. 
Schoolcraftr-High  School. 
SoottviUo-High  School. 
Sebewaing— High  School. 
Shelby— High  School. 
Shephard— High  School. 
South  Grand  Rapids— High  School. 
South  Haven— High  School. 
Sparta— High  School. 
Spring  AihoT^ Academy. 
Stanton— High  School. 
Sturgis— High  School. 


Tecomseh— High  School. 
Three  Oaks— High  School. 
Three  Rivers— High  School. 
Traverse  City— High  School. 
Trenton— High  School. 
Union  City— High  School. 
Vassar— High  School. 
Vicksburg— High  School. 
Vulcan— High  School. 
Wakefield— High  School. 
Watervliet— High  School. 
Wayno— High  School. 
West  Branch— High  School. 
Williamston— High  School. 
Wyandotte-^High  School. 
Yale-High  School. 
Ypsilanti— High  School. 

Michigan  State  Normal  College,  Preparatory. 
Zeeland— High  School. 


MINNESOTA. 


Approved  by  the  Minnesota  State  Education  Department  and  accredited  by  the  University  of  Minnesota, 

July,  1914. 

Units. 

Admission  requirements   15 

Prescribed  units: 

English   13-4 

Mathematics   2+ 

Electives   7i-10 


Ada^High  School. 
Adrian— High  School. 
Aitkin— High  School. 
Akeley— High  School. 
Albert  Lea- 
High  School. 

Albert  Lea  College,  Preparatory  Departmeni. 
Alden— High  School. 
Alexandria— High  School. 
Amboy— High  School. 
A  nnandale— High  School. 
Anoka— High  School. 
Appleton— High  School. 
Argyle— High  School. 
Arlington— High  School. 
Atwater— High  School. 
Aurora— High  School. 
Austin— High  School. 
Bagley— High  School. 
BamesviUe— High  School. 
Belle  Plaine— High  School. 
Bemidji— High  School. 
Benson— High  School. 
Bird  Island— High  School. 
Biwabik— High  School. 
Blackduck— High  School. 
Blooming  Prairie— High  School. 
Blue  Earth— High  School. 
Brainerd— High  School. 
Breckenridge— High  School. 
Browns  Valley— High  School. 
Buffalo— High  School. 
Buhl— High  School. 
Caledonia— High  School. 
Cambridge— High  School. 
Canby— High  School. 


Cannon  Falls— High  School. 
Ca.ss  Lake— High  School. 
Chaska— High  School. 
Chatfleld— High  School. 
Chisholm— High  School. 
Clarkfleld- High  School. 
Cloquet^High  School. 
Cokato— High  School. 
Coleraine— 

Greenway  High  School. 

Olcott  High  School. 
Collegeville— John's  College. 
Cottonwood— High  School. 
Crookston— High  School. 
Dassel— High  School. 
Dawson— High  School. 
Deer  River— High  School. 
Delano— High  School. 
Detroit^High  School. 
Dodge  Center- High  School. 
Duluth— 

Cathedral  High  School  for  Boys, 

Cathedral  High  School  for  Girls, 

Central  High  School. 

Industrial  High  School. 

Villa  Sanda  Scholastica. 
Eagle  Bend— High  School. 
East  Grand  Forks— High  School. 
Elbow  Lake— High  School. 
Elk  River— High  School. 
Elmore— High  School. 
Ely— High  School. 
Eveleth— High  School. 
Excelsior— High  School. 
Fairfax- High  School. 
Fairmont— High  School. 


»  If  3,  must  be  accompanio  1  l»v  i  units  of  foreign  language.  ^^^T^ 
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Faribault— 

High  School. 

Bethlehem  Academy. 

St.  Mary's  Hall. 

Shattvck  Military  Academy. 
Farmington— High  School. 
Fergus  Falls— 
•  High  School. 

Park  Eeffion  LtUher  College. 
Fertile— High  School 
Fosston— High  School. 
Frazee— High  School. 
FroDtenao—  Villa  Maria. 
Fulda— High  School. 
Gaylord— High  School. 
Gilbert— High  School. 
Glencoe— High  School. 
Glenwood— High  School. 
Gracevllle— High  School. 
Grand  Meadow— High  School. 
Grand  Rapids— High  School. 
Granite  Falls— High  School. 
Hallock— High  School. 
Halstad— High  School. 
Harmony— High  School. 
Hastings— High  School. 
Hawley— High  School. 
Hector— High  School. 
Henderson— High  School. 
Herman— High  School. 
Heron  Lake— High  School. 
Hibbing— High  School. 
Hinckley— High  School. 
Hopkins— High  School. 
Houston— High  School. 
Howard  Lake— High  School. 
Hutchinson— High  School. 
International  Falls— High  School. 
Jackson— High  School. 
Janesville— High  School. 
Jordan— High  School. 
Kasota— High  School. 
Easson— High  School. 
Kenyon— High  School. 
Kerkoven— High  School. 
Lake  Benton— High  School. 
Lake  City— High  School. 
Lake  Crystal— High  School. 
Lakefield— High  8cho<^l. 
Lake  Park— High  School. 
LimabCTton— High  School. 
Lanesboro— High  School. 
Le  Roy— High  School. 
Le  Sueur— High  School. 
Le  Sueiu"  Center— High  School. 
Litchfield— High  School. 
Little  Falls— High  School. 
Long  Prairie— High  School. 
Luveme— High  School. 
Lyle— High  School. 
Mcintosh— High  School. 
Mabel— High  School. 
Madelia— High  School. 
Madison— High  School. 
Mankato— High  School. 
Mantorville— High  School. 
Maple  I^ke— High  School. 
Mapleton— High  School. 


Marshall— High  School. 
MHaca^High  School. 
Minneapolis— 

Blake  School  for  Boyt. 

Central  High  SchooL 

East  High  SchooL 

Oraham  Hall. 

Minnesota  College. 

North  High  School. 

South  High  School. 

Stanley  Hall. 

West  High  School. 
Minneota— High  School. 
Montevideo— 

High  School. 

Windom  InetittUe. 
Montgomery— High  School. 
Monticello— High  School. 
Moorbecui — 

Concordia  College. 

High  SchooL 
Mora^HIgh  School. 
Morris— High  School. 
Morton— High  School. 
Mountain  Lake— High  School. 
New  Prague— High  School. 
New  Richland— High  School. 
New  Uhn— High  School. 
Northfleld— High  School. 
North  St.  Paul— High  School. 
Norwood— High  School. 
GUvia^High  School. 
Ortonvillfr— High  School. 
Osakls— High  School. 
Owatonna— 

High  School. 

Pillsbury  Academy. 
Park  Rapids— High  School. 
Paynesvllle— High  School. 
Pelican  Rapids— High  School. 
Perham— High  School. 
Pine  City— High  School. 
Pine  Island— High  School. 
Pipestone— High  School. 
Plafaiview— High  School. 
Preston— High  School. 
Princeton— High  School. 
Red  Lake  Falls— High  School. 
Redwing— 

Academy  of  the  Red  Wing  Seminary. 

High  School. 

LtUheran  Ladies'  Seminary. 
Redwood  Falls— High  School. 
Renville— High  School. 
Rochester— High  School. 
Royalton— High  School. 
Rush  City— High  School. 
Rushford— High  School. 
St.  Charles— High  School. 
St.  Cloud— High  School. 
St.  James— High  School. 
St.  Joseph—  Convent  of  St.  Benedict, 
St.  Louis  Park— High  School. 
St.  Paul— 

Bethel  Academy. 

Central  High  School. 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 

Humboldt  High  Scl^^i^ed  by  d( 
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St.  Paul—Continued. 

Johnson— High  School. 

8t.  Joseph  Academy. 

8t.  Paul  Academy. 

8t.  Thomat  College. 

The  Backus  School  for  Girls. 

The  CdUegeofSU  Catherine. 

The  LoonUs  School. 
St.  Paul  Park— 5/.Paur*  CbUege. 
St,  Peter— High  School. 
Sandstone— High  School. 
Sauk  Center— High  School. 
Sauk  Rapids— High  School. 
Shakopee— High  School. 
Sherbum— High  School. 
Slayton— High  School. 
Sleepy  Eye— High  School. 
South  St.  Paul— High  School. 
Springfield— High  School. 
Spring  Qrove— High  School. 
Spring  Valley— High  School. 
Staples— High  School. 
Stephen— High  School. 
Stewartville— High  School. 
StiUwater-HIgh  School. 
Thief  River  Falls— High  School. 


Tracy— High  School. 
Two  Harbors— High  School. 
Tyler— High  School. 
Virginia-High  School. 
Wabasha— High  School. 
Wadena— High  School. 
Walker— High  School. 
Warren— High  School. 
Waseca— High  School. 
WatervUle— High  School. 
Wayzata— High  School. 
Welcome— High  School. 
Wells— High  School. 
West  Concord— High  School. 
Wheaton— High  School. 
White  Bear  Lake-High  School. 
WIlhnar-High  School. 
Windom— High  School. 
Winnebago— High  School. 
Winona— 

High  School. 

St.  Clare  SemiiMry. 
Winthrop— High  School. 
Worthington— High  School. 
Young  Amerka— High  School. 
Zumbrota— High  School. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Affiliated  with  the  University  of  Mississippi  for  the  year  1914-15. 

Units. 

Admission  requirements   ...  14 

Prescribed  units: 

English   3 

Mathematics     2i 

History.   2 

Electives  '   6| 


Aberdeen— High  School. 
Ackerman— High  School. 
Amory— High  School. 
Baldwyn— High  School. 
Batesville— High  School. 
Benton— Agricultural  High  School. 
Biloxi-HIgh  School. 

Blue  Mountain— in«m«fpp{  Heights  Academy. 

Bogue  Chitto— High  School. 

Booneville— High  School. 

Brandon— High  School. 

Brookhaven— High  School. 

Brooklyn— Agricultural  High  School. 

BrooksvIIle— High  School. 

Buena  Vista— Agricultural  High  School. 

Camden— Agricultural  High  School. 

Canton— High  School. 

Centerville— High  School. 

Charleston— High  School. 

Clara— Agricultural  High  School. 

Clarksdale— High  School. 

Cleveland— Agricultural  High  SchooL 

Collins— High  School. 

Columbia— High  School. 

Columbus— High  School. 

Como— High  School. 

Corinth— High  School. 

Courtland— Agricultural  High  School. 

Crystal  Springs— High  School. 

Derma— Agricultural  High  Bchool. 

Durant— High  School. 

Ecru— High  School. 


ElllsviUe— 

High  School. 

Agricultural  High  School. 
Eupora- High  School. 
Fayette-County  High  School. 
Flora— High  School. 
Ftorence— High  School. 
Forest— High  School. 
French  Camp— .ioodmy. 
Goodman— Agricultural  High  School. 
Greenville— High  School. 
Greenwood— High  School. 
Grenada— High  School. 
Gulfport— 

Oulfcoast  Military  Academy. 

High  School. 
Harperville— Agricultural  High  School. 
Hattiesburg— High  School. 
Hazlehurst— High  School. 
Hernando— High  School. 
Hickory— High  School. 
Holly  Springs— High  School. 
Houston— High  School. 
Indianola— High  School. 
Itta  Bena— High  School. 
Jackson— High  School. 
KHmlchael— Agricultural  High  School. 
Kosciusko— High  School. 
Kossuth— Agricultural  High  School. 
Laurel— High  School. 
Leakesvilie— Agricultural  High  SchooL 
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Lexington— High  School. 

Long  Beach— High  School. 

Long  View— Agricultural  High  SohooL 

Louisville— High  School. 

Lumber  ton— High  SohooL 

MalMD— High  School. 

Macon— High  SchooL 

liagDolia-High  SchooL 

MAthksitax—BenneU  Academy. 

Itaideahall— Agricultural  High  School. 

Meridian— High  School. 

MoComb— High  School.  • 

Meadville— Agricultural  High  School. 

MJi^Agricnltoral  High  School. 

Montrose-:  Mittiuippi  Conferenct  Training  School. 

Moorhead— Agricultural  High  School. 

Moss  Pofait— High  SchooL 

Mount  Olive— High  SchooL 

Natches— 

High  SchooL 
Stanton  College. 

NetUeton— High  SchooL 

New  Albany— High  SchooL 

Newton— High  School. 

Oakland- Agricultural  High  SohooL 

Okokma— High  School. 

Olive  Branch— Agricultural  High  SohooL 

Oxford- 
High  SchooL 

Agricultural  High  SchooL 
Paris— High  SchooL 
PascagDola— High  SchooL 
Pass  Christian— High  SchooL 
Pelahatchie-High  SchooL 
PerUnston— Agricultural  High  School. 
Pheba— Agricultural  High  SchooL 


Philadelphia-High  School. 

Pittsboro— High  School. 

Pontotoc— High  SchooL 

FoplarvOle— Agricultural  High  SchooL 

Port  Qihsan— Chamberlain' Hunt  Academy. 

Purvis— Agricultural  High  SchooL 

Richton— High  School. 

Rosedale— High  SchooL 

Sardis— High  SchooL 

Scooba— Agricultural  High  School. 

Senatobia— High  SchooL 

Shuqualak— High  School. 

Slaydon— Agricultural  High  SchooL 

Starkville— High  SchooL 

Summit— High  SchooL 

Sumrall— High  School. 

Toccopola— High  School. 

Tupelo— High  SchooL 

Union— High  SchooL 

Union  Church— Agricultural  High  School. 

Vaiden-High  SchooL 

Vardaman— High  School. 

Verona— High  School. 

Vicksburg— 

A  U  Saints'  OoUege. 

High  SchooL 
Washhigton— J«j^«rMm  Military  Academy. 
Water  Valley— High  School. 
Wert  Polntr- 

High  SchooL 

Southern  ChrieHan  CoUege. 
Wiggins— High  SchooL 
Wtaiona— High  School. 
Woodville— Agricultural  High  SchooL 
Yafoo  City— High  SchooL 


MISSOTTBI. 


Approved  by  the  State  superintendent  of  schools  and  accredited  by  the  University  of  Missouri,  March,  1914. 

Units. 

Admission  requirements   15 

Prescribed  units: 

English   3 

Mathematics   2 

Foreign  language   2 

Electives   8 


Adfain— Hic^  School. 
Albany— Hi^  SchooL 
Armstrong— Hi^  School. 
Aurora— High  SchooL 
Belton— High  SchooL 
Bethany— High  SchooL 
Bloomfleld— High  SchooL 
Bolivar— High  SchooL 
Bonne  Terre— High  SchooL 
BoonviUe— 

Hl^  School. 

Kemper  Military  School. 
Bosworth— High  School. 
Bowling  Oreen— High  SchooL 
Braymer— High  School. 
Breckenridge— High  SchooL 
Brookfleld— High  School. 
Brunswick— High  School. 
Butleiv-High  SchooL 
Gainesville— High  SchooL 
California— High  School. 


Camden  Toint—Miftoufi  Chrittian  College. 

Cameron— High  SchooL 

Campbell— High  SchooL 

Canton— High  SchooL 

Cape  Girardeau— High  School. 

Carrollton— High  SchooL 

Carterville— High  School. 

Carthage— High  SchooL 

Caruthersville— High  SchooL 

Centralia— High  SchooL 

Charleston— High  School. 

ChiUicothe— High  School. 

Clarence— High  SchooL 

ClajTton— High  SchooL 

Clinton— High  School. 

Columbia- 
High  SchooL 
University  High  School. 

De  Soto— Hig^  School. 

Dexter— High  School. 

D<mlpha»-High  8ch«,I.  .^.^.^^^  GoOgk 
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Edina— High  School. 
*  Eldon— High  SchooL 
Eldorado  Springs— High  School. 
Elsberry— High  School. 
Everton— High  School. 
Excelsior  Springs— High  School. 
Fairfax— High  School. 
Farmington— 

OarUion  College. 

Elmwood  SenUnary, 

High  SchooL 
Fayette— 

High  School. 

Central  College  Academy, 
Ferguson— High  School. 
Flat  River— High  School. 
Fredericktown— High  School. 
Fulton— High  School. 
Gallatin- Hi^  School. 
Grant  City— High  School. 
Green  City— High  School. 
Greenfield— High  School. 
Greenville— High  School. 
Hamilton— High  School. 
Hannibal— High  School. 
Hardin— Hi£^  School. 
Harrisonville— Hi^  School. 
Higginsville— High  School. 
Holden— High  School. 
Hopkins— High  School. 
Huntsville— High  School. 
Iheria— ^  cod^my. 
Independence— High  School. 
Ironton— High  School. 
Jackson— High  School. 
Jefferson  City— High  School. 
Joplfai— High  School. 
Kansas  Cil^— 

Central  High  School. 

Manual  Training  High  SchooL 

Northeast  High  SchooL 

8t.  Teresa**  Academy. 

Westport  High  SchooL 
Kennettr-High  School. 
Keytesville— High  School. 
King  City— High  School. 
Kirksville— High  School. 
Kirkwood— High  School. 
Knobnoster— High  SchooL 
Lamar— High  School. 
Lancaster— High  SchooL 
La  Plata^High  School. 
Lathrop— High  SchooL 
Lebanon— High  SchooL 
Lees  Summit— High  SchooL 
Lexington- 
High  School. 

WerUworth  Military  Academy. 
Liberty— High  School. 
Linneus— High  SchooL 
Lockwood— High  School. 
Louisiana— High  School. 
Macon— High  School. 
Maitland— High  SchooL 
Maiden— High  SchooL 
Maplewood— High  SchooL 
Marshall— High  School. 


Maryville— High  School. 

Maysville— High  School. 

Memphis— High  School. 

Mexico— High  SchooL 

Milan—High  SchooL 

Monett— High  SchooL 

Monroe  City— High  SchooL 

Montgomery  City— High  SchooL 

Mound  City— High  SchooL 

Mountain  Grove— Hi^i  School. 

Mount  Vernon— High  SchooL 

Neosho— Hi^  SchooL 

Nevada— High  School. 

New  Franklin— High  SchooL 

New  Haven— High  SchooL 

New  London— High  School. 

New  Madrid— High  SchooL 

Norbome— High  School. 

Odessa— High  SchooL 

Oregon— High  SchooL 

Osceola— High  SchooL 

Palmyrar-High  SchooL 

Paris— High  SchooL 

Perry— High  SchooL 

Perryville— High  School. 

Peirce  City— High  School. 

Platte  City— High  SchooL 

Plattsburg— High  SchooL 

Pleasant  HiU— High  SchooL 

Polo— High  SchooL 

Poplar  Bluff— High  SchooL 

Prfaoeton— High  SchooL 

Richmond— High  SchooL 

Ridgeway— High  SchooL 

Rockport^High  SchooL 

St  Charles— High  SchooL 

St  Joseph- 
Benton  Hig^  School. 
Central  High  SchooL 

St  Louis- 
Central  High  SchooL 
Forest  Park  College  Academy. 
Manual  Training  High  SchooL 
Hosmer  Hall. 
McKinley  High  School. 
Mary  Instituie. 
Smith  Academy. 
Soldan  High  SchooL 
St.  Joseph's  Academy. 
Yeatman  High  SchooL 

Salem— High  School. 

Salisbury— High  SchooL 

Savannah— High  SchooL 

Sedaliar-Hlgh  School. 

Shelbina— High  School. 

Shelbyville— High  SchooL 

Sikeston— High  SchooL 

Slater— High  SchooL 

Springfield— High  SchooL 

Stanberry— High  School. 

Steelville— High  School. 

Sweet  Springs— High  School. 

Trenton— High  School. 

Troy— High  School. 

Union— High  SchooL 

Unionville— High  SchooL 

Vandnlia— High  School.  r^r^ 
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Versailles— High  School. 
Warrensburg— High  School. 
Warsaw— High  School. 
Washington- High  School 
Webb  City-High  School 
Webster  Qroves— High  School. 


Wellston— High  School. 
Wellsville-High  School. 
Weston— High  School. 
West  Plains— High  School 
Willow  Springs— High  School 
Wfaidsor— High  School. 


MONTANA. 


Approved  by  the  State  board  of  education  and  accredited  by  the  University  of  Montana,  March,  1914. 

Units. 

Admission  reoulrements   15 

Prescribed  units: 

English   4 

MaBiematics  ...!.!.!..!  2 

Foreign  language   2 

Science   1 

History   1 

Electlves   5 


Anaconda— High  School. 

Belt— High  School 

Big  Timber— High  School 

Billings— High  School 

Boulder— High  School 

Boseman— High  School. 

Butte- 

BuUe  B^9inw  CoUege. 
Central  CKUholic  High  School 
Hij^  School 

Chinook— High  School 

Chouteau— High  School. 

Columbus— High  School. 

Conrad— High  School 

Deer  Lodge— High  School. 

Dillon— High  School 

Eureka— Hig^  School 

Forsyth— High  School. 

Fort  Benton— High  School 

Glasgow— High  School 

Qlendiye— High  School 

Great  Falls- 
High  School 

Mount  Angela  UrnUine  Academy. 
Hamilton— High  School 
Harlowtown— Hi0i  School 


Havre— Hi0i  School. 

Helena- 
High  School 
Saint  Vincent't  Academy. 

Kalispell-Hig^  School. 

Laurel— High  School. 

Lewistown— High  School 

Llbby— High  School 

Livingston— High  School 

Miles  City— High  School 

Missoula— 

High  School 

Sacred  Heart  Academy. 

Moore— High  School 

Plains— High  School. 

Fhlllpsburg— High  School 

Poison— High  School 

Pony— High  School. 

Red  Lodge— High  School. 

Roundup— High  Scho<^l. 

Stevensville— High  School. 

Terry— High  School 

Townsend— High  School 

Virginia  City-High  School 

Victor— Higi  School 

WhitehaU— High  School 


NEBRASKA. 


Schools  accredited  by  the  University  of  Nebraska  for  the  year  1912-13. 


Units. 
..  15 


Admission  reoulrements  

Prescribed  units- 
English   2 

Mathematics   2 

Foreign  language   3 

Science   1 

History   1 

Electlves   « 


Adams— High  School. 
Alnsworth— High  School 
Albkm— Hi^  School 
Alliance— High  School.  • 
Alma— High  School 
Ansley— High  School 
Arapahoe— High  School 
Arlington— High  School 
Ashland— High  School 
Atkinson— High  School. 
Auburn— High  School 
Aurora— High  School 


Bancroft— High  School 
Bartley— High  School 
Battle  Creek— High  School. 
Beatrice— High  School 
Beaver  City— High  School. 
Beiver  Crossing— High  School 
Bellevue— 
Academy. 

Pioneer  Union  High  School. 
Benkelman— High  School 
Benson— High  School. 

Bertrand- High  School  ^  , 
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Bethany— CMfi^  Academp. 
Bladen— High  SchooL 
Blair- 

Dam  Academy. 

Hig^  School. 
Bloomfleld— High  School. 
Bloomington— High  School. 
Blue  Hm— Hi^  School. 
Blue  Springs— High  School. 
Brady— Hig^  School. 
Bridgeport— High  School. 
Broken  Bow— Hi^  School. 
Burwdl— High  School. 
Butte— High,  School. 
Cambridge— Hig^  School. 
Cedar  Rapids— High  SchooL 
Central  City- High  SchooL 
Chadron— High  School. 
Chester— High  SchooL 
Clarks— Hig^  School. 
Clay  Center— High  School. 
College  View—  Union  College  Academy. 
Columbus— High  School. 
Cook— High  School. 
Cozad— Hig^  SchooL 
Crawibrd— Higji  SchooL 
Creighton— Hig^  SchooL 
Crete— 

Doom  Academy. 

High  School. 
Culbertson— High  School. 
Davenport— Hi^  SchooL 
David  City— High  SchooL 
Diller— High  School. 
Dodge— Hig^  SchooL 
Edgar— High  SchooL 
Edison— High  SchooL 
Elgin— High  SchooL 
Elmwood— High  SchooL 
Emerson— High  SchooL 
Eustis— High  School. 
Exeter— Higih  School. 
Fairbury— Hi^  School. 
Fairfield— Hig^  School. 
Fairmount— Hig^  SchooL 
Falls  City— High  SchooL 
Franklin — 

Academy. 

High  SchooL 
Fremont— Higih  School. 
Friend— Higih  School. 
Fullerton— Higfh  School. 
Geneva— Higfh  Sdiool. 
Genoa— High  SchooL 
Gering— High  SchooL 
Gibbon— Higih  S(diool. 
Glltner— High  School. 
Gordon— Higih  SchooL 
Gothenburg— Higih  SchooL 
Grand  Island— 

Academy, 

High  SchooL 
Greeley— Hic^  SdiooL 
Greenwood— Hig^  School. 
Gretna— High  School. 
Guide  Rock— Hi^  SchooL 
Hardy— High  SchooL 
Harttogton— Hi0i  School. 


Harvard— Hig^  School. 

Hastings- 
academy. 
Hig^  SchooL 

ImmacviaU  Conception  Academy. 
Havelock— Hig^  SchooL 
Hebron— Hig^  SchooL 
Holdrege— Higfh  SchooL 
Hooper— High  SchooL 
Humboldt— Hig^  School. 
Indianola— Hig^  SchooL 
Jackson— 

Hic^  SchooL 

Si.  Catherine  Academy. 
Kearney— High  School. 
Kenesaw— High  School. 
Kimball— County  High  SchooL 
Laurel— Hig^  SchooL 
Lawrence — High  School. 
Lexington— Hig^  SchooL 
Liberty— Hi^  School. 
Lincoln— 

Hig^  SchooL 

Ndmuika  Military  Academy. 

8t.  Thereta'f  High  SchooL 

School  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Nebraska. 

Teachers  College  Higfh  School,  University  ol 
Nebraska. 
Lodge  Pole— Hig^  School. 
LouisviUe— Higfh  School. 
Loup  City— Hig^  School. 
Lyons— Hig^  SchooL 
UoCook— High  SchoooL 
Madison-High  SchooL 
Mead— Hig^  School. 
Meadow  Grove— Higfh  SchooL 
Mema— Hig^  SchooL 
Minden— High  SchooL 
BiitcheU-Higih  SohooL 
Nebraska  City- 
High  SchooL 

St.  Bernard  Academy, 
Nelic^— 

Oatee  Academy. 

High  SchooL 
Nelson— High  SchooL 
Newman  Grove— High  SchooL 
Norfolk— High  SchooL 
North  Bend— Hig^  SchooL 
North  Platte-High  School. 
Oalcdal^High  School. 
Oakland— High  School. 
Ogallala— High  SdiooL 
Ohiowa— High  School. 
Omaha — 

Brownell  HaU. 

Creighton  Academy. 

High  SchooL 

Mount  St.  Mary's  Sev\inary 

Sacred  Heart  Academy. 

Sacred  Heart  High  SchooL 
O'Neill— 

Hi^  SchooL 

St.  Mary's  Academy. 
Orchard- High  SchooL 
Ord— Hi0i  School. 
Orleans— High  SchooL 
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Overton— High  8chooL 
Oxford— High  SchooL 
Papfllion— Hi^  School. 
Pawnee  City— High  SchooL 
Pender- High  SchooL 
Pierce— High  SchooL 
Plainview— High  SchooL 
Plattsmouth— High  SchooL 
Ponca— High  SchooL 
Randolph— High  SchooL 
Raveona— High  SchooL 
Red  Cloud— High  SchooL 
St.  Edward— Hi^  SchooL 
St.  Paul-High  SchooL 
Sargent— High  SchooL 
Schoytar- High  SchooL 
Soottsbhifl— High  SchooL 
Scrlbner— High  SchooL 
Seward— High  SchooL 
Shelby- High  SchooL 
Sbelton— High  SchooL 
Sidney— High  SchooL 
Silver  Creek— High  School. 
South  Omaha— High  SchooL 
Bpaidhig—Aeademp. 
Spencer— High  SchooL 
Springfield- High  SchooL 
Stanton— High  SchooL 
Sterlhoig— High  SchooL 
Stratton— High  SchooL 
Stromsborg— High  SchooL 


Stuartr— High  SchooL 
Superior— High  SchooL 
Sutton— High  SchooL 
Syracuse— High  SchooL 
Table  Rock— High  SchooL 
Tecumseh— High  SchooL 
Tekamah— High  SchooL 
TiWen— High  SchooL 
Trenton— High  SchooL 
Ulysse»— High  SchooL 
University  Place- 
High  SchooL 

Netrtuka  Waleffan  Aeademp. 
Valentine— High  SchooL 
Valley— High  SchooL 
Wahoo— 

High  SchooL 

Luther  Academp, 
Wakefield- High  SchooL 
Waterloo— High  SchooL 
Wayne— High  SchooL 
Weeping  Water— 

Aeademif» 

High  SchooL 
West  Point^High  SchooL 
WUber— High  SchooL 
Wisner— High  SchooL 
Wood  River- High  SchooL 
Wymore— High  SchooL 
York— Hie^  SchooL 


NEVADA. 


Fully  accredited  by  the  University  of  Nevada,  November,  1914. 

Graduates  of  such  accredited  high  schools  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  their  teacher,  be  admitted 
to  the  university  in  the  subjects  in  which  their  school  has  been  accredited,  but  in  all  other  subjects  an 
examination  wiD  be  required. " 

Units. 

Admission  requirements  16 

Prescribed  units: 

English   3 

ICatbematics   2 

History   2 

Science   1 

Foreign  language   4 

Elective   3 


Carson  City— High  SchooL 
Elko— Hic^  School. 
Ely— High  SchooL 
Fallon— High  SchooL 
QardnerviUe— High  School. 
Goldfleld— High  School. 
Lovelock— High  School. 


Reno— High  SchooL 
Sparks— High  SchooL 
Tonopah— High  School. 
Virginia  City— High  School. 
Winnemucca— High  School. 
Yerington— High  SchooL 


NEW  HAMFSBXEE. 


'First-class"  schools,  approved  by  the  New  Hampshire  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Hay,  1914. 
These  schools  have  ibnr-year  courses,  and  graduation  is  on  at  least  14  units. 


Alton— High  School. 
Andover— Proctor  Academy. 
Antrim— High  School. 
Ashland— High  School. 
Atkinsoo— .itUfMon  Academy, 
Bath— High  School. 
Berlhi— High  School. 
Bethlehem— High  School. 
Claremont— Stevens  High  School. 


Colebrook— Colebrook  Academy. 

Concord- 
High  School. 
St.  Mttrf'8  School 

Contoocook— Hopkinton  High  SchooL 

Derry—Pinkerton  Academy. 

Dover— High  School. 

Enfield- High  School. 

Epping— High  School. 
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Exeter— 

Robinson  Seminary, 
Tuck  High  School. 

Farmington— High  School. 

Fnmoonia— Dou;  Academy. 

Franklin— High  School. 

Goffstown— High  School. 

Oorham— High  School. 

Groveton— High  School. 

Hampstead— High  School. 

Hampton— Hampton  Academy. 

Hanover— High  School. 

Haverhill— Haverhill  Academy. 

Henniker— High  School. 

Hillsborough— High  School. 

Hinsdale— High  School. 

HoUis— High  School. 

Jaflrey  (East)— Conant  High  School. 

Jefferson- High  School. 

Keene— High  School. 

Kingston— iSandom  Seminary. 

Laconia— High  School. 

Lancaster— High  School. 

Lebanon- 
High  School. 
(West)— High  School. 

Lincohi- High  School. 

Lisbon— High  School. 

Littleton— High  School. 

Manchester- 
High  School. 
St.  Anselm's  College. 


Marlborough— H 1  g  h  School. 
Meriden— iTtnifta;/  Unkm  Academy. 
Merrimack  (Reed's  Ferry)— JfcOow  InttitvU. 
Milford-High  School. 
mLUm—Nm  High  School, 
Nashua— High  School. 
New  Hampton— Xtt«rorir  InstitiUkm. 
New  Ipswich— .<lpp{«ton  Academy. 
New  London— Colby  Academy. 
Newmarket— High  School. 
Newport-High  School. 
Northwood  Centre— Cb««  Academy. 
Pembroke— Ptf7n6roJk«  Academy. 
Penaoook— High  School. 
Peterborough— High  School. 
Pittsfleld— High  School. 
Plymouth— High  School. 
Portsmouth— High  School. 
Rochester— High  School. 
Somersworth— High  School. 
Strafford  Center— .^Itu^in-Oote  Academy, 
Stxatford  (North)— High  School 
Sunapee— High  School. 
Tilton—  Tilton  Seminary. 
Walpole— High  School. 
Warner— Simonds  Free  High  School. 
Whitefield— High  School. 
Wilton— High  School. 
Winchester— High  School. 
Woodsville— High  School. 


NEW  JEBSEY. 


Approved  by  the  New  Tersey  State  Board  of  Education,  September,  1914. 

''Approved  high  schools"  must  maintain  curricula  covering  four  full  years  of  work  approved  by  the 
State  board  of  education;  the  school  year  must  nm  at  least  38  weeks;  the  recitation  periods  must  average 
40  minutes  in  length;  the  teaching  force  must  consist  of  not  less  than  three  teachers;  the  building  must 
be  adequate,  and  must  be  provided  with  ample  laboratory  and  library  facilities. 


Asbury  Park— High  School. 
Atlantic  City— High  School. 
Atlantic  Highlands— High  School. 
Bayonne— High  School. 
Belleville— High  School. 
Belvidere— High  School. 

Bernardsville— Bernards  High  School  (Township). 
Blairstown— 

Blahr  Hall. 

High  School. 
Bloomfield— 

German  Theological  School. 

High  School. 
Boonton— High  School. 
Bordentown— 

Bordentown  Military  InetittUe. 

High  School. 
Bound  Brook— High  School. 
Bridgeton— 

High  School. 

Ivy  Hall. 
Burlington— High  School. 
Butler— High  School. 
Caldwell— 

High  School. 

Mount  St.  Dominic  Academy. 
Camden— High  School. 
Cape  May  City— High  School. 


t  Cape  May  Court  House— High  SchooL 

Chatham— High  School. 

Clayton— High  School. 

Clifton— High  School  (Township) 

Clinton— High  School. 

Closter— High  School. 

Collingswood— High  School. 

Convent— 

St.  Elizabeth's  CoUege,  School  of  Pedagogy, 
SL  Elizabeth's  Preparatory  SehobL 

Cranford— High  School. 

Dover— High  School. 

East  Orange— High  School. 

Elizabeth- 
High  School. 
Pingry  SchooL 
SL  Patrick's  High  SchooL 
VaUrDeane  SchooL 

Ehner— High  School. 

Englewood— 

Dwight  School  for  Oirls. 
High  School. 

Essex  FeWs—Kingsley  School  for  Boys, 

Flemlngton— Hi0i  School. 

Fort  Lee— Holy  Angels  Academy. 

Freehold- 
High  School. 

New  Jersey  MUitary  Academy, 
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Glassboro— High  School 
Olen  Ridge— HJ^  SchooL 
Oloaoe6t6r  City— High  School. 
Hackensack— High  School  (Township). 
Hackettstowit^ 

CenUnary  OoOegiate  ItutUtUe. 

High  SchooL 
Haddonfleki— High  SchooL 
Haddon  Heights— High  SchooL 
Hamburg— High  School  (Township). 
Hammonton— High  SchooL 
Harrison— High  SchooL 
High  Bridge— High  SchooL 
Hlghtstown— Pttidte  InttUuU. 
Hoboken— 

High  SchooL 

Saered  Heart  Academy. 

Stevens  Preparatory  School. 
Hopewell— Hl^  School. 
Irvington— High  School. 
Jamesburg— High  SchooL 
Jersey  City- 
Dickinson  High  SchooL 

Lincofai  High  SchooL 

St.  Aloytku  Academy. 

St.  Dominie^e  Academy. 

St.  Peter's  High  School. 
Kearney— High  SchooL 
Kenilworth—  Upsala  College. 
Keyport— High  SchooL 
Lakewood— 

High  SchooL 

Lakewood  SchooL 
LambertviUe— High  SchooL 
Lawrenceville— I«atrr«ficcriQ«  School. 
Leonardo— High  School  (Township). 
Leooia— High  SchooL 
Llndon— High  SchooL 
Long  Branch- 
High  SchooL 

Star  of  the  Sea  Academy. 
Madison— High  SchooL 
Manasqnan— High  SchooL 
Matawan— High  SchooL 
Hetochen— High  SchooL 
HUlbam— High  School  (Township). 
MiDyille-Hjgh  SchooL 
Montolair— 

Academy. 

High  SchooL 
Moorestown— 

Friends'  Academy. 

Friends'  High  School. 

High  School. 
Morris  town — 

High  SchooL 

Morris  Academy. 

Morristown  School.' 
Mount  Holly— High  School  (Township). 
Netcong— High  SchooL 
Newark— 

Academy. 

Barringer  High  School. 

Central  High  SchooL 

East  Side  High  SchooL 

Sooth  Side  High  SchooL 

St.  Benedict's  College,  Academic  Department 
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Newark— Continoed. 
St.  Mary's  Academy. 
St.  Vincent's  Academy. 
Miss  Townsend's  School. 

New  Brunswick- 
High  SchooL 

Rutgers  Preparatory  School. 

SL  Peter's  SchooL 
^ewUai^  English  and  Classical  SchooL 
Nutley— H]g^  SchooL 
Ocean  City— High  SchooL 
Ocean  Orove— High  School  (Township). 
Orange— 

Miss  Beards  School  for  Oirls. 

Cartaret  Academy. 

Dearborn- Morgan  School. 

High  SchooL 
Pafanyra— High  SchooL 
Park  Ridge-High  SchooL 
Passaio— High  SchooL 
Patersan— 

H]g^  SchooL 

Hoover  SchooL 
Paubboro— High  SchooL 
Pemberton- High  SchooL 
Pennington— iSmifiortr. 
Penns  Grove— High  SchooL 
Perth  Amboy— High  School. 
PhiUipsburg— High  SchooL 
Plainfleld— 

CoUege  of  Mount  SL  Mary,  Academic  Depart- 
menL 

High  SchooL 

Leal  School  for  Boys. 

North  Plainfleld  High  SohooL 
Point  Pleasant— High  SohooL 
Princeton- 
High  SchooL 

Preparatory  School. 
Rahway— High  SchooL 
Ramsey— High  SchooL 
Red  Bank— High  SchooL 
Ridgefleld  Park-High  SdiooL 
Ridgewood— High  SchooL 
Rockaway— High  SchooL 
Roselle— High  SchooL 
RoseUe  Park— High  SohooL 
Rutherford— High  SchooL 
Salem— High  SohooL 
Sbiloh— High  School  (Township). 
Somerville— High  SchooL 
South  Amboy— High  SchooL 
South  Orange- 
High  SchooL 

Seton  Hall  CoUege,  Academic  DepartmenL 
South  River— High  SchooL 
Suocasunna— High  School  (Township). 
Summit— 

CarltonAcademy. 

High  SchooL 

KerU  Place  School  for  Girls. 

Sussex— High  SchooL 

Toms  River— High  School  (Township). 

Town  of  Union— High  School. 

Trenton- 
High  SchooL 
Saaed  Heart  Academy. 
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Trnton—Continued. 

SL  MoTft  High  School. 

State  Model  High  School 
Tuckahoe— High  School  (Township). 
Tuckerton— High  School. 
Verona— High  School 
Vineland— High  School  (Township). 
Washington— High  School 
Wenonah—  MUiUtrjf  Academy. 
Westfleld-High  School 


West  Hoboken— 

High  School 

St.  Iikhad*s  Monatterf. 
West  Orange— High  School 
Westwood— High  School 
Wildwood— High  School 
Woodbine— High  School. 
Woodbrldg»-High  School 
Woodbury— High  School 
Woods  town— High  Sdiool 


NEW  MEXICO. 


Tentative  list  of  public  hig^  schools  accredited  by  the  Univefsity  of  New  Mexico,  May,  1014. 

The  university  has  as  yet  made  no  ftmnal  list  of  accredited  schools,  but  states  that  the  work  of  the  CdUow- 
ing  schools  is  aocepted  in  whole  or  in  part  fulfillment  of  the  university  admission  requirements. 

Units. 

Admission  requirements   15 

Prescribed  units: 

English   3 

Mathematics   3| 

Language   2 

Science   1 

History   1 

Electives.   5| 


Alamogordo— High  School 
Albuquerque— 
High  School 

Unhrerslty  of  New  Mexico,  Preparatory 
partment 
Artesl»-High  School 
Aiteo— High  School 
Carlsbad— High  School 
Carrisoio— High  School 
Clayton— High  School 


De- 


Ctovia— High  School 

Deniing— High  School 

Farmington— High  School 

East  Las  Vegas— Las  Vegas  High  School 

Portales— High  School 

Raton— High  School 

RosweU— High  School 

Santa  Fe— High  School 

Santa  Rosa— High  School 

Tucumcari— High  School 


The  Department  of  Education  of  New  Mexico  gives  the  following  list  of  hl^  schools  whosB  course  of 
study  would  probably  conform  to  the  conditions  for  approval  passed  by  the  State  board  of  education,  Feb- 
ruary  4, 1014. 

Units. 

Graduation  requirements  for  approved  course  of  study   15 

Prescribed  units: 

English   3 

Mathematics   2 

Foreign  language.   2 

History   u 

Science   l} 

Industrial  education   I 

Civics   I 

Electives.  :   4 


Albuquerque- 
High  School. 

University  of  New  Mexico,  Preparatory  De- 
partment 

Artesla-High  School 

Carlsbad— High  School. 

Ck>vis-High  School 

Deming— High  School 

East  Las  Vegas- 
Las  Vegas  High  School 
New  MexSoo  Normal  University,  Preparatory 
Department 


Farmington— High  School 
Gallup— High  School. 
Raton— High  School 
Roswrtl— 

Hi^  School 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute. 
Santa  Fe— High  School 

Silver  City— New  Mexico  Normal  School,  Prepara- 
tory Department 

State  College— New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts.  * 

Tucumcari— High  School 
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NEW  YOBE. 

**  State  or  incorporated  hJgh  schools  for  instruction  in  secondary  iHtmches  of  education,  but  not  authorized 
to  confer  degrees,  and  such  high  schools,  academic  departments,  and  union  schools,  and  similar  incorpo- 
rated schools  as  are  admitted  by  the  regents  of  the  university  as  of  academic  grade,''  excluding  all 
institutions  or  schools  which  are  not  registered  as  affording  suitable  focilities  for  mAfatAfafag  an  approved 
course  of  four  years  of  academic  woric.— Handbook  No.  34,  State  of  New  York,  Education  Department, 
October,  1914. 


Adams— High  School. 
Addison— High  SchooL 
Afton— High  SchooL 
Akron— High  School. 
Albany— 

Academy  of  the  Holy  Names. 

Albanf  Academy. 

Albany  Academy  for  Qirle. 

OUkedral  Academy. 

Chrittian  Brothers  Academy. 

Female  Academy  of  Sacred  Heart. 

High  SchooL 

New  York  State  Normal  College.  High  School 
Department 

St.  Agnes  SchooL 

St.  John's  Academy. 

St.  Joseph's  Academy. 
Albion— High  School. 
AUen— High  SchooL 
Alexander— High  SchooL 
Alexandria  Bay— High  SchooL 
Alfred— 
A^ed  Academy. 
Union  SchooL 
Allegany— 

High  SchooL 

SL  Bonaventure^s  College. 

8L  ElitabeA's  Academy. 
Ahnond:  High  SchooL 
Altamont— High  SchooL 
Amenia— High  School. 
Amityville— 

High  School. 

i^ueen  of  the  Rosary  Academy. 
Amsterdam- 
High  SchooL 

St  Mary's  QUhofk  InstituU. 
Andes— Hilton  Memorial  High  SchooL 
Andover— High  SchooL 
Angelica— Wilsonian  High  SchooL 
Angola— High  School. 
Antwerp— High  SchooL 
Arcade— High  SchooL 
Argyle— Higji  SchooL 
Attica^High  SchooL 
Auburn— High  School. 
Aurora—  Cayuga  Lake  A  cademy. 
Ausable  Forks— High  SchooL 
Avoca— High  SchooL 
Avon— High  SchooL 
Babylon— High  SchooL 
Bainbridge— High  SchooL 
Baldwin— HJgh  SchooL 
Baldwinsville — Free  Academy. 
Balbton  Spa— High  SchooL 
Barker— High  SchooL 
Batavia— High  SchooL 


Bath— Haverling  High  SchooL 
Bay  Shore— High  School. 
Belfast— High  SchooL 
Belleville- 
High  SchooL 

UnUm  Academy  of  Belleville. 
Belmont— High  School. 
BerUn— High  SchooL 
Bergen— High  SchooL 
Binghamton— 

High  School. 

St.  Joseph's  Academy. 
Black  River— High  SchooL 
BlasdeU— High  SchooL 
Bolivar— High  SchooL 
BoonvUle— High  SchooL 

Brasher  Falls — Brasher  and  Stockholm  High 
SchooL 

Brentwood— .icadmy  of  St.  Joseph. 
Brewster— High  SchooL 
Bridgehampton— High  SchooL 
Brocton— High  School. 
Brookfleld— High  SchooL 
Brooklyn— 

Addphi  Academy. 

Bay  Ridge  High  SchooL 

Berkeley  Institute  for  Young  Ladies. 

Boys'  High  SchooL 

Brodklyn  College,  High  School  DepartmenL 

Buahwick  High  SchooL 

Commercial  High  School. 

Eastern  District  High  School. 

Erasmus  Hall  High  SchooL 

Qirls'  High  School. 

Manual  Training  High  SchooL 

Packer  ColJegiaU  InstituU. 

Polytechnic  InstituU  of  Brooklyn. 

St.  Agnes  Female  Seminary. 

St.  Angela's  HaU  Academy. 

St.  Francis  Academy. 

St.  Francis  Xavier*s  Academy. 

St.  James  Academy  of  Brooklyn. 

St.  John's  Academy  of  Brooklyn. 
BrownvUle— BrownvUle-Glen  Park  High  SchooL 
Brushton— High  School. 
Buflak)— 

Academy  of  Sacred  Heart. 

Buffalo  Seminary. 

Oanisius  College,  Academic  Department. 

Central  High  School. 

Holy  Angels  Academy. 

Holy  Angels  CoUegiaU  InstituU, 

InstituU  of  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 

Lafayette  High  School. 

Mary  ImmacuUUe  Academy. 

Masten  Park  High  School. 

Mownt  Mercy  Academy. 
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Buffalo-Continued. 

Nichols  School  of  Buffalo, 

8t.  Joseph's  CoUegiaU  Institute. 

St.  Margaret's  School. 

St.  Mary's  Academy  and  Industrial  Female 
School. 

Technical  High  School. 
Caledonia— High  School. 
Cambridge— High  School 
Camden— High  School. 
Camillus— High  School. 
Canajoharie— High  School. 
Canandaigua— ^codmjf. 
Canaseraga— High  School. 
Canastota— High  School. 
Candor— High  School. 
Canisteo— High  School. 
Canton— High  School. 
Cape  Vincent— High  School. 
Carmel— 

Drew  Seminary  for  Young  Women. 

High  School. 
Carthage — 

AugusHnian  Academy. 

Hi^  School. 

West  Carthage  High  School 
Castile— High  SchooL 
Catskm- 

Free  Academy. 

5/.  Patrick's  Academy. 
Cato— High  School. 
Cattaraugus— High  School. 
Casenovia— 

Cazenovia  Seminary. 

Union  School. 
Center  Moriches— High  School. 
Central  Square— High  School. 
Champlain— High  School. 
Charlotte— High  School. 
Chateaugay— High  School. 
Chatham— High  School. 
Chautauqua— High  School. 
Cherry  Creek— High  School. 
Cherry  Valley— High  School. 
Chester— High  School. 
Chittenango— Yates  High  School. 
ChurchvUle— High  School. 
Clarence— Parker  High  School. 
Clayton— High  SchooL 
ClayviUo-High  SchooL 
Clifton  Springs— High  SchooL 
Clinton— High  School, 
ayde— High  School. 
aymer-Hlgh  School. 
CobleskiU-High  School. 
Coeymans— High  SchooL 
Cohocton— High  SchooL 
echoes— 

Egberts  High  SchooL 

St.  Bernard's  Academy. 
Cold  Spring— Haldane  High  SchooL 
Collins  Center— Union  School. 
Cooperstown— High  School. 
Copenhagen— High  SchooL 
Corfu— High  School. 


Corinth— High  School. 

Coming- 
Coming  Free  Academy. 
Northside  High  School. 

Cornwall- High  SchooL 

Comwall-on-Hudson— 
High  SchooL 

New  York  Military  Academy. 

The  Stone  School. 
Cortland— High  SchooL 
Coxsackie— High  SchooL 
Cuba— High  School. 
Dansville— High  SchooL 
Delevan— High  School. 

Delhi— Delaware  Academy  and  Union  SchooL 

Depew— High  SchooL 

Deposit— High  SchooL 

DeRuyter- High  School. 

Dexter— High  SchooL 

Dobbs  Ferry- 
High  SchooL 
Misses  Masters  School. 

DolgeviUe— High  School. 

Dover  Plains— High  SchooL 

DownsvUle— High  School. 

Dryden— High  SchooL 

Dundee— High  SchooL 

Dunkirk- 
High  School. 
St.  Mary* s  Academy. 

Earlville— High  School. 

East  Aurora— High  SchooL 

East  Bloomfleld— High  SchooL 

East  Hampton— High  SchooL 

East  Pembroke— High  School. 

East  Rochester— High  SchooL 

East  Syracuse— High  SchooL 

Edmeston— High  School. 

Elba-High  SchooL 

Elbridge— High  School  and  Academy. 

Elizabethtown— High  SchooL 

Ellenvillo-High  School. 

EllioottTiUo-High  SchooL 

Ellington— High  SchooL 

Elmhurst— Newtown  High  SchooL 

Elmira— Free  Academy. 

Elmira  Heights— High  School. 

Essex— High  SchooL 

Evans  Mills— High  SchooL 

Fabius— High  SchooL 

Fair  Haven— High  SchooL 

Falrport— High  SchooL 

Falconer— High  SchooL 

Far  Rockaway- High  School. 

Fayetteville— High  School. 

FilhnoTB— High  SchooL 

Fishklll-on-Hudson— High  School. 

Florida— S.  S.  Seward  Institute. 

Flushing— High  SchooL 

Fonda— High  SchooL 

Fordham— John's  CoUege  High  School^  Forikam 

University. 
Forestvillo— Free  Academy. 
Fort  Ann— Union  SchooL 
Fort  Covington— High  School. 
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Port  Bdwtfd— 

OoOegiaU  InttUuU, 

HighSohooL 
Fort  Plain-High  SohooL 
Frankfort— High  SohooL 

FlBIlklillr— 

Academy, 

Delaware  Literary  Institate  and  Union  SchooL 
Fianklinvllle— Ten  Broeok  Free  Academy. 
Freeport— High  SchooL 
Fieeville- 

High  SchooL 

Hunt  Memorial  SohooL 
Prewsbnrg— High  School. 
Friendship— High  SchooL 
Fulton— High  SchooL 
Fultonville— High  SchooL 
Oatnesville— High  SchooL 
Garden  City— aitt<dra{5dboo{(^i9t.  Mary. 
OardenvUle— Hi^  SchooL 
Geneva— High  SchooL 
OHbertsville-Hlgh  SchooL 
Glen  Ck>Te— High  SohooL 
Glens  FaDs— 

Academy, 

Hi^  SchooL 

St.  Marfs  Academy. 
GloveiSTille— High  SohooL 
Goshen— High  SchooL 
Goavemeor— High  SchooL 
Gowanda— High  SohooL 
GranviDe— High  School. 
Great  Neck— High  SchooL 
Greene— High  SchooL 
Oreenport— High  SchooL 
Greenwich— High  SchooL 
GriegsviDe— High  SchooL 

GriiBnComerB— Griflin-Fleisfthmann'sHigh  SchooL 

Groton— High  SchooL 

Hamburg— High  SchooL 

Hamilton— High  SchooL 

Hammondsport— High  School. 

Hancock— High  SchooL 

Hannibal— High  SchooL 

Hardwick— JSrartfwiek  Seminary,   Academic  De- 

partmefU. 
Harrison— High  SchooL 
HarrisviUe— High  School. 
Hastings  npon  Hudson  —  Hastings-on-Hndson 

High  SchooL 
HaverBtraw- High  SchooL 
Hempstead— High  SchooL 
Herkimei^High  SchooL 
Hermon— High  School. 
Highland— High  SchooL 
Highland  Falls- 
High  SohooL 
Lady  CUff  Academy. 
HiDsdale-High  SchooL 
Hilton— High  SchooL 
Hobart— High  School. 
Holland  Patent— High  SohooL 
HoUey— High  SchooL 
Homer— Academy  and  Union  SchooL 
Honeoye— High  SchooL 
Honeoye  Fall*— High  SchooL 
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Hoosick  Fall»- 
High  SchooL 
St.  Mary's  Academy. 

Homell— High  SchooL 

Horaeheads— High  SchooL 

Houghton— J3bii^*ton  Weeleyan  Methodist  Seminary. 

Hadaon— High  SchooL 

Hudson  Falls— High  SchooL 

Hunter— High  SchooL 

HunUngton— High  SohooL 

nion-High  SchooL 

Indian  Lake— Indian  Lake  SchooL 

Interlaken— High  SchooL 

Irvington— High  SchooL 

Islip-High  SohooL 

Ithaca— 

OascadiUaSekooL 
High  SchooL 
The  Sturyis  SckooL 

Jamaica— High  SohooL 

Jamestown— High  SchooL 

JamesvlDe— High  SchooL 

Jefferson— High  SchooL 

Johnstown— High  SchooL 

Jordan— Free  Academy. 

Katonah— High  SchooL 

Keeseville— High  School. 

Kenmore— High  SchooL 

Kenwood— Ftmale  Academy  of  Sacred  Heart. 

Eeuka  Park— feuiba  InstUuU. 

Kingston — 

Kingston  Free  Academy. 
Ulster  Free  Academy. 

Lackawanna— High  SchooL 

Lake  George— High  SchooL 

Lakemont^PoZnMr  Institute,  Starkey  Seminary. 

Lake  Placid— High  SchooL 

Lake  Placid  Chih—Lake  Pladd  School. 

Lakewood— High  SchooL 

Lancaster- 
High  SchooL 
St.  Mary's  High  School. 

Lansingburg— High  SchooL 

Lawrence— High  SchooL 

Le  Roy— High  SchooL 

Lestershire— High  SchooL 

Liberty— High  SchooL 

LimB^—Oeneste  Wesleyan  Seminary. 

Limestone— High  SchooL 

Little  Falls- 
High  SchooL 
St.  Mary's  Academy. 

Little  Valley— High  SchooL 

Liverpool— High  School. 

Livingston  llanor— High  School. 

Livonia— High  SohooL 

Lockport— 
High  SohooL 

St.  Joseph's  Academy  and  Industrial  Female 
School. 

Locust  Vtiiilej— Friends  Academy. 
Long  Island  City— Bryant  High  School. 
Lowville— Union  SchooL 
Luseme— Hadley  Luzerne  High  SchooL 
Lynbrook— High  School. 
Lyndonville— High  School. 
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Lyons— High  School. 
Lyons  Falls— High  School. 
Maoedon— High  School. 
McQraw— MoOrawYHle  High  School 
Maohias— High  School. 
Uadrid-High  School. 
Malone— 

Franklin  Academy. 

8L  Joseph*8  Academy  of  Malone. 
Mamaioneck— 

High  School. 

Rye  Neck  High  School. 
Manchester— High  School. 
Manlius — 

High  School. 

8t.  John*8  MiUtary  School 

Marathon— High  School. 

Maroelliis— High  School. 

Margaretville— High  School. 

Marion— High  School. 

Massena— High  School. 

Matteawan— High  School. 

Mayville— High  School. 

Mechanicsville— High  School. 

Medhiar-High  School. 

Mexico— Academy  and  High  SchooL 
^  Biiddlebuig— High  School. 

Middleporlr-High  School. 

Middletown— High  School. 

Middleville— High  School. 

Milford— High  SchooL 

MiUbrook— Memorial  School. 

Millerton— High  School. 

MinevOle— High  SchooL 

Mohawk— High  School. 

Moira— High  SchooL 

Monroe- 
High  SchooL 
The  Mackemie  SdMol, 

Montgomery— High  School. 

Monticello— High  SchooL 

Montour  Falls— Cbofc  Academy, 

Mooers— High  SchooL 

Moravia— High  SchooL 

'hlotii^— Sherman  CoUegiate  InstUuU. 

Morris— High  SchooL 

Morrisville— High  SchooL 

Mount  Hope— Clare* s  School. 

Mount  Kisoo— High  SchooL 

Mount  Morris— High  SchooL 

Mount  Vernon— High  SchooL 

Naples— High  SchooL 

Newark— High  School. 

Newark  Valley— High  School. 

New  BerUn— High  SchooL 

New  Brighton- 
Curtis  High  SchooL 
StaUn  Island  Academy. 

Newburgh— Free  Academy. 

Newfleld— High  School. 

New  Hartford— High  SchooL 

Newport— High  SchooL 

NewRoohelle— 
High  SchooL 
UrsuUne  Seminary. 


New  Woodstock— High  SohooL 
New  York- 

Academy  of  Mount  8u  UnuJa. 

An  EaUowa  InsttiuU. 

AU  Sainu  Academy. 

Barnard  School  for  Boy$. 

Barnard  School  for  Oirle. 

Berkeley  SduoL 

CKUhedral  High  School. 

Charlton  SchooL 

College  of  the  CUy  of  New  York,  Academic  De- 
partmenL 

CoUege  of  Mount  8U  Vincent,  Academic  Depart' 
meat. 

Columbia  Orammar  SchooL 

De  Witt  CUnton  High  School. 

De  La  Salle  InttUute, 

Dominican  Academy. 

Ethical  Culture  School 

Female  Academy  of  Sacred  Heart. 

Hamilton  InetituU  for  Boy$. 

Hamilton  InetituU  for  Girl*. 

High  School  of  Conmieroe. 

Holy  Crote  Academy  of  Manhattan. 

Horace  Mann  Sduiol  (  Teachers  OoUege). 

Jamaica  High  SchooL 

Julia  Richman  High  SchooL 

La  SaUe  Academy. 

Manhattan  College,  Academic  Department. 

Morris  High  SchooL 

New  York  CollegiaU  TnHitute. 

Normal  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  High 

School  Department 
Regis  High  SchooL 
SL  Ann*s  Academy. 

SL  Catharine's  Academic  School  of  New  York. 

SL  CfabrieTs  Academy  of  Manhattan. 

SL  Lawrence  Academy  of  Manhattan. 

SL  WaUmrga's  Academy. 

Scudder  Sdtool  for  Oirlt. 

Stuyresant  High  School. 

Trinity  SdiooL 

UrsuUne  Academy. 

Wadleigh  High  SchooL 

Washington  Irving  High  SchooL 

Xavier  High  School,  College  ofSL  Frandt  Xavier, 
Niagara  Falls— 

De  Veaux  School. 

High  School. 
Niagara  University— i^ia^am  University,  Academic 

Department. 
Nichols— High  SchooL 
Norfolk-High  School. 
North  Chili— il.  M.  Chesbrough  Seminary. 
North  Cohocton— North  Cohocton  and  Atlanta 

Union  High  SchooL 
North  Collin»-High  SchooL 
Northcreek— High  School. 
Northport— High  School. 
North  Tarrytown— High  SchooL 
North  Tonawanda — High  School. 
NorthviUe— High  School. 
Norwich— High  SchooL 
Norwood— High  SchooL 
Nundar— High  School. 
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Nyack- 

High  School. 

WUm  Memorial  Aeademp. 
Oakileld— High  School. 
Ocean  Side— High  School. 
Ogdensbuig— Marfa  Aeademp, 
OleaD— High  School 
Oneida— High  School. 
Oneonta— High  SchooL 
Onondaga  Valley— Onondaga  Free  Academy. 
Ontario— High  School. 
Orchard  Park— High  School. 
Oriskany  FaUa— High  School 
Ossining— 

High  School. 

Mount  PleatatU  Academy. 
Oswego— 

High  School 

8L  PauVa  Academj/, 
Otego— High  School 
Ovid— High  School 
Owego— Free  Academy. 
Oxford— Academy  and  Union  School 
Oyster  Bay— Hi^  School 
Painted  Post-High  School 
Palmyra— daasical  High  School 
Parisb-High  School 
Parkers— High  School 
Patchogoe— High  School. 
Pawling— 

High  School 

Pawling  School. 
Pearl  Riyer— High  School 
PeekskiU— 

Dram  Hill  High  School 

MiUtanf  Academy. 

Oakside  High  School 

Wettehetter  MHUarj/  Academy. 
Penn  Yan— Academy. 
Perry— High  School 
Fheli»— Union  and  Claasical  School. 
Philadelphia-High  School. 
Phoenix- High  School 
Piermont— Tappan  Zee  High  School 
Pike— Seminary  High  School 
Pine  Plains— Seymour  Smith  Academy. 
Pittsford— High  School 
Plattsbnrg— 

YmwttU  Academ^^ 

High  School. 
Pleasantville— High  School 
Poland— High  School 
Port  Byron— High  School. 
Port  Chester— High  School 
Port  Henry— 

Chamjittin  Academy. 

High  School 
Port  Jeflerson- High  School 
Port  Jervis— High  School 
Port  Leyden— High  School. 
Portville-Hlgh  School 
Port  Washington— High  School 
Potsdam— High  School 
Pooghkeepsie— High  School. 
Prattsbnrg- Franklin  Academy  and  Prattsburg 
Hi8^  School 
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Pulaski— Academy  and  Union  School 
Randolph— 

Chamberlain  MilUary  InstUuU. 

High  School 
Ravena^High  School. 
Red  Creek— High  School 
Red  Hook— High  School 
Remsen— High  School 
Rensselaer— 

High  School 

8t.  John^e  Academy. 
Rhinebeck— High  School 
Richfield  Springs^High  School 
Richmond  HIU— High  School  . 
RichmondTille— High  School. 
Ripley— High  School 
Riverhead— High  School 
Rochester — 

Female  Academy  of  Sacred  Heart. 

High  School,  East. 

High  School  West. 

Nazareth  Academy. 

Rochetter  Catholic  High  School. 

Wagner  Memorial  Lutheran  College. 
RockviUe  Center-South  Side  High  School 
Rome— 

Academy  of  the  Holy  Namee. 

Rome  Free  Academy. 

St.  Aloyeiut  Academy. 
Rosooe— High  School 
Roslyn— High  School 
Round  Lake— Summer  Institute. 
Rouses  Point— High  School 
Rozbury— High  School. 
Roshford— High  School 
RushviDe— High  School 
Russell— Knox  Memorial  High  Sduwl 
Rye- 
High  School. 

Seminary. 
Sacket  Harbor— Sacket  High  School 
Sag  Harbor— Pierson  High  School. 
St.  JohnsviDe— High  School. 
St.  Lawrence— Evander  Childs  High  School 
St  Regis  Falls— High  School 
Salamanca— High  School 
Salem— Washington  Academy. 
Sandy  Creek— High  School. 
Saranao  Lake— High  School 
Saratoga  Springs- 
High  School 

St.  Faith*9  Academy. 
Saugerties— High  &^ool 
Savannah— High  School. 
Savona— High  School. 
Sayville— High  School. 
Schaghtiooke— High  School 
Schenectady— 

High  School. 

St.  Joeeph's  Academy. 
Schenevus— High  School 
Schoharie— High  School. 
Schuylerville— High  School 
Sck>— High  School. 
Scotia— High  School. 
SoottsviUfr-High  School. 
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Sea  Cliff— High  School. 

Seneca  Falls— Mynderee  Academy. 

Sharon  Springs— High  School. 

Shelter  Island— High  School. 

Sherbmne— High  School. 

Sherman— High  School. 

Shortsvillfr— High  School. 

Sidney— High  School. 

Silver  Creek— High  School. 

Silver  Springs— High  School. 

ShidairvUlfr— High  School. 

Skaneateles— High  School. 

Sodus— High  School. 

Solvay— High  School. 

Soath  Dayton— Union  School. 

South  aiens  Falls— High  School. 

South  Otselio— High  School. 

Southampton— High  School. 

Southold— High  School. 

Spencer- High  School. 

Spenoerport— High  School. 

Spring  Valley— High  School. 

Springville— Orilfith  Institute  and  Union  School. 

Stamford— Seminary  and  Union  School. 

StiUwater-High  School. 

Stony  Point— High  School. 

Suflem— High  School. 

Syracuse— 

Aoademif  of  Sacred  Heart. 

Central  High  School. 

Christian  Brothers  Academy, 

Ooodyear-Burlinffafne  School, 

North  High  School. 

St.  John*9  Catholic  Academy. 

St.  Lucy*9  Academy. 

Technical  High  School. 

Travis  Preparatory  School. 
TannersviUe— High  School. 
Tarrytown— 

Hackiey  School. 

The  Knox  School. 

Washington  Irving  High  School. 
Theresa— High  School. 
Tioonderoga— High  School. 
TompkinsviUe— ^tt^twfinian  Academy. 
Tonawandfr— High  School. 
Troy— 

Emma  WOlard  School. 

High  School. 

Lansingburg  High  School. 

La  SaUe  InstUiUe. 

St.  Joseph's  Academy. 

St.  Patridt's  Academy  of  Troy. 

St.  Peter's  Academy. 

Troy  Academy. 
Tmmansburg— High  School. 
Tuckahoe— Waverly  High  School. 
Tiily— High  School. 
Tupper  Lake— High  SchooL 
Tuxedo  Park— Tuxedo  High  School. 
Unadilla— High  School. 
Union— Union-Endioott  High  School. 
Union  Springs- 
High  SchooL 

Odkwood  Seminary. 


Utica- 

CaihoUc  Academy. 

Female  Academy. 

Free  Academy. 
Valatle— High  School. 
VaUey  Falls— High  School, 
Vernon— High  School. 
Verona— High  School. 
Victor— High  School. 
Waddington— High  School. 
Walden— High  School. 
Wallkm— High  School. 
Walton— High  School. 
Walworth— High  School. 
Warner— High  School. 
Warrensburg- High  School. 
Warsaw— High  School. 
Warwick— Institute. 
Waterford— High  School. 
Waterloo— High  School. 
Watertown— 

High  School. 

Immaculate  Heart  Academy. 
WatervUle— High  School. 
Watervlietr- 

Academy. 

High  School. 

St.  Patrick's  Academy. 
Watkins— High  School. 
Waverly— High  School. 
Wayland— High  School. 
Webster— High  School. 
Weedsport— High  School. 
Wells— High  School. 
Wellsville— High  School. 
Westchester— 

Clason  Point  Military  Academy. 

Westchester  2£Uitary  Academy. 
West  Hampton  Beach— High  School. 
West  Winfleld— High  School. 
Westfleld— Academy  and*  Union  Scho(d. 
West  New  BrighUm—Westerleiffh  CoOegiaU  IrM- 
tiUf. 

Westport— High  School. 
White  PUlns^High  School. 
Whitehall— High  School. 
Whitesboro— High  School. 
Whitney  Point— High  School. 
Williamson— High  School. 
Williamsville— High  School. 
Willsboro— High  School. 
Wilson -High  School. 
Windham— High  School. 
Windsor— High  SchooL 
Woodhull— High  School. 

Woloott— Leavenworth  Institute  and  Wolcott  High 

School. 
Worcester— High  School. 

Wyoming— Kiddlebury   Academy   and  Union 

School. 
Yonkers— 

High  School. 

PhUipse  Manor  School. 

The  Halstead  School. 
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NOBTH  CABOUNA. 


Schools  aocredited  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  December,  1914. 

Units. 

Admission  requirements   14.0 

Prescribeaunits: 

Enriish   3.0 

Mathematics   3.0 

History   2.0 

Greek   2.0 

Latin   3. 7 

Elective   0. 3 

Or,  instead  of  3  last-named: 

Latin   3,7 

French  or  German   2. 0 

Elective   a  3 

Or  these: 

French   2.0 

German   2.0 

Science   1.0 

Elective   LO 


Aaheville— 

A  shevUIe  School. 

Bingham  School. 

City  High  School. 

Normal  and  CoUegiaU  InstUuU, 

St.  OenetHeve't  Academy. 

Chapel  Hill— High  School. 

Charlotte- 
City  High  School. 
Bomer  MiUUirff  School. 

Durham — 

City  High  SchooL 
Trinity  Park  School. 

Elisabeth  City-City  High  School. 

Flat  Rock—  Fleet  School. 

Qoldsboro— City  High  School. 


Greensboro— City  High  School. 
Henderson— City  High  School. 
Henderson  ville—l^ViM</mi  School. 
Laurinburg— High  School. 
MarsHni— Cbttey«. 
Marion— High  School. 
Oak  Ridgi^InttUuU. 
Raleigh— City  High  School. 
Rutherfbrdton—  Westminster  School^ 
Tarboro— High  School. 
Warrenton— High  School. 
Whitsett— /TM/ffttte. 
Wilmington— City  High  School. 
Wilson— High  School. 
Winston-Salem— City  High  School. 


NOBTH  DAKOTA. 


"First  dass"  schools  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education  and  accredited  by  the  University  of  North 

Dakota,  August,  1914. 

Units. 

Admission  requirements   15 

Preecribed  units: 

English   3 

Mathematics   2 

History   1 

Science   1 

Foreign  language   2 

Elective   6 


Beach— Agricultural  High  School. 
Bismarck— High  School. 
BotUneau— High  School. 
Omdo— High  SchooL 
Carrington— Agricultural  High  School. 
CasselUm— Hi^  SchooL 
Cavalier— High  SchooL 
Cooperstown— High  School. 
Devils  Lake— High  SchooL 
Dickinson— High  SchooL 
Drayton— High  SchooL 
Edgeley— High  School. 
Enderlin— High  School. 
Fargo— High  School. 
Grafton— Agricultural  High  SchooL 
Grand  Forks— High  School. 
Hankinson — High  SchooL 
Harvey— High  SchooL 
Hillsboro— High  SchooL 
Hope— High  SchooL 


Hunter— High  School. 
Jamestown— 

OoUege  Academy, 

High  School. 

St.  John's  Academy. 
Kenmare— High  School. 
Lakota— High  SchooL 
La  Moure— Agricultural  High  SchooL 
Langdon— High  SchooL 
Larimore— High  SchooL 
Lidgerwood— High  School. 
Lisbon— High  School. 
Mandan— High  School. 
Mayville— High  SchooL 
Michigan— High  SchooL 
Mhiot— High  SchooL 
Mhito— High  SchooL 
New  Rockford— 

Collegiate  InsUtuU. 

High  SchooL 
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Cakes— High  School. 
Park  River— High  School. 
Pemhhia^High  School. 
Portland— Bru^  Academy. 
RoUar-Hlgh  School. 
Rugby— High  School. 


St  Thomas— High  SchooL 
VaUey  City— High  School. 
Velva— A^icultural  High  SchooL 
Wahpeton— High  School. 
Williston— High  School. 


OHIO. 


Schools  accredited  by  Ohio  State  University,  January,  1914. 


Admission  requirements 
Prescribed 


Units. 
.  16 


units: 

English   2 

Mauematics   2 

History   1 

Foreign  language   2 

Science   1 

Eleotives   7 


Ada- 
High  School. 

Ohio  Northern  University ^  Preparatory  Depart- 


Akron— 

Bvuiktd  Academy, 

High  School. 

South  High  School. 
Alliance— High  School. 
Alpha— Beavercreek  Towiiship  High  School. 
Amhecst— High  School. 
Antioch— Academy. 
Ashtabula— High  School. 
Ashtabula  Harbor— High  School. 
Athens— High  School. 
Austinburg— River  Institute. 
Barberton— High  School. 
Bamesville— High  School. 
Bellaire— High  School. 
Bellelbntaine— High  School. 
Bellevne— High  School. 
Bwear— 

Baldwin-  WaOaee  OoOege  Academy, 

Hifi^  School. 
Blullton— 

OoUege  Academy, 

High  School. 
BowUng  Oreen— High  SchooL 
Brookvill^-High  SchooL 
Bryan— High  School. 
Bucyrus— Hic^  SchooL 
Cadix-High  School. 
Cambridge— High  SchooL 
Canal  Dover-High  SchooL 
Canton— High  School. 
Carthage— High  SchooL 
Celina— High  SchooL 
Chardon— High  SchooL 
Chicago— High  School. 
Chillioothe-High  SchooL 
Cincinnati— 

Clifton  High  SchooL 

Franklin  School. 

HartwellHigh  School. 

Hughes  High  School. 

Madisonville  High  SchooL 

St.  Bernard  High  School. 

X^nivereity  School. 

Walnut  HUls  High  School. 

Woodward  High  School. 


CircleviUe— High  SchooL 
Cleveland- 
Central  High  SchooL 

ColUnwood  High  School. 

East  High  School. 

Glenville  High  School. 

Lincoln  High  SchooL 

South  High  School. 

Technical  High  School. 

Univenity  School, 

West  High  SchooL 
Clyde-High  School. 
College  HiU— 

High  SchooL 

Ohio  AOUtary  InttituU, 
Columbus- 
Clinton  High  School. 

East  High  School. 

High  School  of  Commerce. 

North  High  School. 

School  for  Girl*, 

South  High  School. 

St.  Mary'a  of  the  Springs, 

West  High  School. 
Columbus  Grove— High  School. 
Conneaut— High  SchooL 
Coshocton— High  School. 
Covington— High  School. 
Cuyahoga  Falls— High  School. 
Danville— Buckeye  Township  High  SchooL 
Dayton— 

Steele  High  School. 

Stiver's  Manual  Training  High  School. 

St.  Mary's  InstituU. 
Defiance-High  School. 
Delaware— High  School. 
Delphos— High  SchooL 
Delta— High  SchooL 
Dennison— High  SchooL 
East  Cleveland— High  School. 
East  Liverpool— High  School. 
Eaton— H^h  School. 
Elyria— High  SchooL 

Fairmount— Cleveland  Heights  High  SchooL 
Fayette— High  SchooL 
Findlay— High  School. 
Fostoria— High  School. 
Fredericktown— High  School. 
Fremontr— High  School. 
Gallon— High  School. 
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Gail^lis— High  School. 
Geneva— High  School. 
Georgetown— High  School 
Germantown— Hig^  Sdiool. 
Giraid— Hic^SdiooL 
GitJiYine— DooiM  Acttdemf, 
Greenfield— High  SchooL 
Greenville— High  SduwL 
Hamilton— High  SchooL 
Hlcksvine-High  Scho(d. 
Hilbboro— High  SchooL 
Ironton— High  SdiooL 
Jackson— High  SchooL 
Jefferson— High  SdiooL 
Kent-High  SdiooL 
Kenton— Hi^  SchooL 
Lakewood— Hl^  SchooL 
Lancaster— High  SchooL 
Lebanon— High  SchooL 
Leetonia— High  SchooL 
Leipsic— High  SchooL 
Lima— High  SchooL 
Lisbon— High  SdiooL 
Lockland— High  SchooL 
Logan— Hig^  SdiooL 
London— High  SchooL 
Lorain— Hig^  SdiooL 
Hansfkeld— High  SchooL 
ICarietta^High  SchooL 
Marion— 

Hig^  SchooL 

8t.  Marf  8  School. 
Martins  Ferry— High  SchooL 
MarysviDe— Hif^  SdiooL 
Massilkm— High  SchooL 
Mechanicsborg— High  SchooL 
Medina— High  SdiooL 
Miamisbnrg — BUg^  SdiooL 
Mlddletown— High  SdiooL 
MiUord- High  SdiooL 
Millersburg— Hig^  School. 
Mingo  Junction— High  SchooL 
Montpelier— High  SdiooL 
Moimt  Gilead-High  SchooL 
Mount  Vernon— High  School. 
Napoleon— Hig^  School. 
Nebonville-Hig^  SchooL 
Newark— High  SchooL 
New  Bremen— High  SchooL 
Newoomerstown— High  SchooL 
New  Concord— High  SdiooL 
New  London— Hig^  SchooL 
New  Philadelphia-High  SchooL 
Noes— High  SchooL 
North  Baltimore— High  School. 
Norwalk— High  SchooL 
Norwood— High  SchooL 
Nottingham— High  SchooL 
Oak  Harbor— High  SdiooL 
Obcrlin- 

Aeademy, 

Hl8^  SchooL 


STATE  USTS. 

Orrville— High  SchooL 

Ottawa— High  SdiooL 

Oxford- 
High  SchooL 
McGuffey  High  SchooL 
Oiford  College  Aeademp, 

Painesvllle— Hig^  SdiooL 

Piqoa— High  School. 

Plain  City— High  SdiooL 

Pleasant  Ridge-High  SchooL 

Port  Clinton— High  SdiooL 

Portsmoath— High  SdiooL 

Ravenna— High  SchooL 

St.  Clairsville-High  SchooL 

St.  Martin—  UreuUne  Academy. 

St.  Marys— High  SdiooL 

Salem— High  School. 

Sandusky- High  School. 

Bclo—Aeademv  High  School, 

Shdby— High  SchooL 

Sidney— High  SchooL 

Soath  Charleston— High  SchooL 

Springfield— 
High  School. 
St.  BaphaeVa  8<Aool. 

Steubenville— High  SchooL 

Tiflin— 

Heidelberg  Academy. 
High  SchooL 

Tippecanoe  City— High  SchooL 

Toledo- 
High  SdiooL 
Smtad  School. 

Troy— High  SchooL 

UrichsviUe— High  SchooL 

Upper  Sandusky— High  SchooL 

Urbana— 

High  SdiooL 
UniversUy  School. 

Van  Wert— High  School. 

Wadsworth— High  SchooL 

Wapakoneta— High  SchooL 

Warren- High  School. 

Washington  Court  House— High  SchooL 

Wauseon— High  SchooL 

Waverly—Higlk  School. 

Wellington— High  School. 

WeUston— High  SchooL 

Wellsville— High  SchooL 

WesterviUe— High  SchooL 

Willoughby— High  SchooL 

Wilmington— High  SchooL 

Wooster— 
Academy. 
High  SchooL 

Worthington— High  SdiooL 

Wyoming— High  SchooL 

Xenia— High'  SdiooL 

Youngstown— 

Rayen  High  School. 
South  High  School. 

ZanesviUe— High  SchooL 
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OKLAHOMA. 


Schools  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  fully  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 

May,  1914. 

Units. 

Admission  requirements   15 

Prescribed  units: 

EneUsh   3 

Kathematics   2 

History   1 

Science   l 

Foreign  language   1 

Eleotives   « 


Altus— High  School. 

Anadarko— High  School. 

Arapaho— High  School. 

Ardmore— High  School. 

Atoka— High  School. 

BartlesviUe— High  School. 

Beaver— High  School. 

Blackwell— High  School. 

Carmen— High  School. 

Chandler— High  School. 

Checotah— High  School. 

Chelsea— High  School. 

Cherokee— High  School. 

Chickasha— High  School. 

Claremore— University  Preparatory  School. 

Cleveland— High  School. 

Clinton— High  School. 

Coalgate— High  School. 

Gollinsville— High  School. 

Gopan— High  School. 

CordeU— 

Corddl  Christian  College. 
High  School. 

Cushlng— High  School. 

Custer  City— High  School. 

Dewey— High  SchooL 

Duncan— High  School. 

Elk  City— High  School. 

El  Reno— High  School. 

Enid- 
High  School. 

Phittipe  UniversUp  High  School. 
EuiiBula— High  School. 
Fairfax— High  School. 
Fairview— High  School. 
Frederick— High  School. 
Geary- High  School. 
Granite— High  School. 
Guthrie— 

High  School. 

Methodist  University,  Academy. 
Guymon— High  School. 
Hennessey— High  School. 
Henryetta— High  School. 
Hobart— High  School. 
Holdenville— High  School. 
Hollis— High  School. 
Hugo— High  School. 
Kingfisher — 

High  School. 

Kingfisher  College,  Academy. 
Lawton— High  School. 
Lexington— High  School. 
Lindsay— High  School. 
ICadill-High  School. 


Mangum— High  School. 

Marietta— High  School. 

McAlester— High  School. 

McLoud— High  School. 

Medford— High  School. 

Miami— High  School. 

Mountain  View— High  School. 

Muldrow— High  School. 

Muskogee— High  School. 

Newkirk- High  School. 

Norman— High  School. 

Nowata— High  School. 

Okemah— High  School. 

Oklahomar-High  School. 

Okmulgee— High  School. 

Okt^ia— High  School. 

Pawnee— High  School. 

Pauls  Valley— High  School. 

Peny— High  School. 

Ponca  City— High  School. 

Pond  Creek— High  School. 

Ponim— High  School. 

Poteau— High  School. 

Pryor— High  School. 

Purcell— High  School. 

Ramona— High  School. 

Ryan— High  School. 

Sallisaw— High  School. 

Sapulpa— High  School. 

Sayre— High  School. 

Shawnee— High  School. 

Snyder— High  School. 

Stillwater— High  School. 

StiUwell-High  School. 

Stigler- High  SchooL 

Sulphur— High  School. 

Tecumseh— High  School. 

Temple— High  School. 

Thomas— High  School. 

Tishomingo— High  School. 

Tonkawa— University  Preparatory  School. 

Tulsa— 

Henry  Kendall  College  Academy. 

High  School. 
Vinita-High  School. 
Wagoner— High  School. 
Walters— High  School. 
Wapanucki^High  School. 
Watonga— High  School. 
Waurika— High  School. 
Weleetka— High  School. 
Wilburton— High  School. 
Woodward— High  School. 
Wynnewood— High  School. 
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OBEGON. 

Accredited  by  the  University  of  Oregon,  April,  1914. 

Units. 

Admiasion  requirements   15 

Proscribed  units: 

ICngltgh   3 

MdEhematics   2 

History   1 

Sdenoe   1 

Electives   8 


Airlie-Hi^  School. 
AlboDy— High  School. 
Abei^High  School. 
Amity— Hi^  School. 
Arlington— High  School. 
Ashland— High  School. 
Astoria— High  School. 
Athena— High  School. 
Baker- 
High  School. 
St.  Francis  Aeademp. 
Balston— High  School. 
Bandon — High  School. 
Bay  aty— High  School. 
Bend— High  School. 
Brownsyflle— 
High  School. 
(South)— High  School. 
Bums— Harney  County  High  School. 
Canby— High  SchooL 
Carlton— High  School. 
Central  Point-High  School. 
Clatskanie— High  School. 
Coburg— High  SchooL 
Condon — GUliam  County  High  School. 
CoquHl^High  School. 
Corvalli»-High  School. 
Cottage  Grove— High  School. 
Cove— High  School. 
OesweU— High  School. 
Dallas— High  School. 

Dayton— High  SchooL 

Drain— High  School. 

Dufur— High  School. 

Echo— High  School. 

Elgin— High  School. 

Elmira— High  School. 

Enterprise— Wallowa  County  High  School. 

Estacada— High  School. 

Eugene— High  School. 

Falls  City— High  School. 

Florence— High  School. 

Forest  Orove— High  School. 

Fossil— Wheeler  County  High  School. 

Freewater— High  School. 

Qervais— High  School. 

01endal»-High  School. 

Gold  HUl— High  School. 

Grants  Pass— High  School. 

Gresham— High  School. 

Hahie»— High  School. 

Halfway- High  School. 

Halsey— High  School. 

Harrisburg— High  School. 

Heppner— High  School. 


Henniston— High  School. 
Hnisboio-High  School. 
Hood  River— 

Frankton  High  School. 

High  SchooL 
Independence— High  School, 
lone— High  SchooL 
Jefferson- High  SchooL 
Joseph— High  School. 
Junction  City— High  SchooL 
Klamath  Falls— County  High  School. 
La  Grande— High  School. 
Lakeview— High  School. 
Lebanon— High  SchooL 
Lexington— High  School. 
Maishfield— High  SchooL 
McCoy— High  School. 
McMinnviUe-High  School. 
Medford— High  School. 
Merrill— High  School. 
Milton- 

Columbia  Junior  College. 

High  SchooL 
Milwaukie-High  School. 
Monmouth— High  School. 
Monroe— High  School. 
Monro— High  School. 
Mount  An^l— 

Academy. 

College. 
Myrtle  Creek— High  School. 
Myrtle  Point-High  School. 
Nehalem— Union  High  School. 
Newberg— 

High  School. 

Pacific  Academp. 
Newport— High  School. 
North  Bend— High  School. 
Nyssa— High  School. 
Oakland— High  SchooL 
Ontario— High  School. 
Oregon  City— High  SchooL 
Parkplace— High  SchooL 
Pendleton— 

High  School. 

St.  Joseph* a  Academy. 
Phflomath— High  SchooL 
Pleasant  HBl— Union  High  School  No.  1. 
Portland— 

Academy. 

Columbia  University. 
HiU  Military  Academy. 
Jefterson  High  School. 
Lincoln  High  School. 
St.  Helen's  HaU. 
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Portland— Continued. 

8t.  Joteph'9  School. 

8t.  Maty't  Academy. 

Washington  High  School. 
Y.  M.C.A.  Prepantorp  School. 
Prairie  City— Hifi^  School. 
PrinevUle— Crook  County  Hi^  Schoiri. 
Rafailer— High  SchooL 
Redmond— High  School. 
Richmond— High  School. 
Riddle-High  School. 
Roseburg— High  School. 
Salem— High  School. 
Scappoose— High  School. 
Seaside-^igh  School. 
Sheridan— High  School. 
Snrerton— High  School. 
Springfield— High  School. 


Stanfleld— High  School. 
St.  Helen— High  SchooL 
St.  Johns— High  SchooL 
Sumpter— Hi^  School. 
Sutherlin— Hic^  School. 
Tangent— High  School. 
Thurston— High  School. 
Tillamook— High  School. 
The  Dalles— High  SchooL 
Toledo— High  School. 
Union— Hi^  School. 
Vale-High  School. 
Waterville— Union  High  School. 
Wasoo— High  School. 
Weston— High  School. 
Willamina— Hifi^  School. 
Woodbum— High  School. 
Yoncalla— High  SchooL 


Public  high  schools  approved  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  year 

July,  1913. 

Requirements  for  approval:  Four  years  of  nine  months  each;  at  least  three  teachers;  recitation  periods 
40  mtaiutes  in  length;  double  perk)ds  in  laboratory  work;  a  minhnum  of  twenty  40-minute  recitations  of 
prepared  work;  adequate  equipment  for  teaching  sdenoe  studies;  a  reference  library  covering  all  the  sub- 
jects offered. 

English  required  in  each  year;  at  least  one  unit  of  science;  two  units  of  mathematics;  one  unit  of  history; 
two  units  of  foreign  language. 

Graduates  of  these  schools  may  be  admitted  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  upon  their  records.  (See 
extract  from  letter  of  Dean  A.  H.  Quinn  under  private  schools  accredited  by  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.) 


Allentown— High  School. 

Altoona— High  SchooL 

Ambridg^High  School. 

AnnvUle— High  School  (Township). 

Ardmore— Lower  Merion  Township  High  School. 

Aspinwall— High  School. 

Athens— Hi^  School. 

Avalon— High  SchooL 

Bangor-High  SchooL 

Beaver— High  School. 

Beaver  Falls— High  School. 

Bedford— High  School. 

Bellevue— High  School. 

Bellefonte— High  School. 

Ben  Avon— High  SchooL 

Benton— High  School. 

Berwick— High  School. 

Berwyn— Easttown-Tredyflrin   Township  High 

SchooL 
Bethlehem— High  School. 
Birdsboro— High  SchooL 
Blairsville-High  School. 
Bloomsburg— 
Hifi^  SchooL 

Mount  Pleasant  Township  High  School. 
Blossburg— High  SchooL 
Boyertown— High  School. 
Braddock— High  SchooL 
Bradford— High  School. 
Bristol— High  School. 
Brookville— High  School. 
Burgettstown— High  School. 
Butler— High  SchooL 
Cambridge  Springs— High  School. 
Canonsburg— High  SchooL 


Canton— High  School. 
Carbondale— High  School. 
Carlisle-High  School. 
Chambersburg— High  School. 
Charleroi— High  School. 
Chester— High  School. 
Clearfield— High  School. 
Coatesvill^High  SchooL 
Cochranton— High  School. 
Coraopolis— High  School. 
Connellsville— High  School. 
Columbia— High  School. 
Cony— High  School. 
Coudersport— High  SchooL 
Crafton— High  School. 
Damascus— High  School. 
Danville— High  School. 
Darby— High  School. 
Derry— High  SchooL 
Downingtown— High  School. 
Doylestown— High  School. 
Du  Bois— High  School. 
Dunmore— High  School. 
Duryea— High  School. 
Easton— High  School. 
East  Stroudsburg— High  School. 
Elkins  Park— Cheltenham  High  School. 
Emporium— High  School. 
Ephrata— High  School. 
Erie— High  SchooL 
Everett— High  School. 
Farrell— High  SchooL 
Ford  City— High  School. 
Franklin-High  School. 
Freedom— High  School. 
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Preeland— Hlg^  SchooL 

Freeport—Hlgh  School. 

Oaleton— High  School. 

Oettysborg— Hi^  School. 

Oirard— High  School. 

Greensburg— High  School. 

OreenviII&-High  School. 

Orore  City— High  SchooL 

Hanover— High  School. 

Hairisburg— 
High  School. 
Technical  High  School. 

Hawley— High  School. 

Hazleton— 

Haxle  Township  High  School. 
High  School. 

HolUdaysbtirg— High  School. 

Homestead— High  Schod. 

Honesdale— High  Schod. 

Hontingdon— High  School. 

Irwin— High  School. 

Jeaimette— High  SchooL 

Jenkintown— High  SchooL 

Jersey  Shore— High  SchooL 

Jidmsonburg- High  SchooL 

Johnstown— High  SchooL 

Juniata— High  School. 

Kane— His^  School. 

Kennett  Sqnare— High  School. 

Kingston- 
High  SchooL 
Dorranoeton  Hi^  SchooL 
Forty  Fort  High  SchooL 

Kittanning— High  School. 

Knoxville— High  SchooL 

Lancaster- 
Boys'  High  SchooL 
Girls' High  SchooL 

Lansdale— High  School. 

Lansdowne— High  School. 

Lansford— High  SchooL 

Larksvflle— High  School. 

Latrobe— High  SchooL 

Lebanon — High  School. 

Leechbnrg- High  SchooL 

Lemont  Fomaoe— North  Union  Township  High 

School. 
Lewisbnrg— High  School. 
Lewistown— High  SchooL 
Litite— Hi8^  SchooL 

lianerch— Haverford  Township  High  SchooL 
Lock  Haven — High  School. 
Lykens— High  SchooL 
McDonald— High  SchooL 
McKeesportr-High  SchooL 
Hahanoy  City— High  School. 
Manhehn— High  School. 
Kansfleld— High  SchooL 
Harienville— Jenks  Township  Hig^  School. 
ICanch  Chunk— High  School. 
IfeadYille-HIgh  School. 
Hechanicsburg— High  School. 
Media-High  SchooL 
Mercer— High  SchooL 
Meyersdale— High  SchooL 
Middletown— High  SchooL 
Mifflintown— High  School. 
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MOlersburg- High  SchooL 
Mflton— High  SchooL 
Mhaersvffle— High  SchooL 
Mount  Carmel— High  SchooL 
Mount  Jewett— High  SchooL 
Mount  Oliver- Knoxville  High  SchooL 
Mount  Pleasant— High  School. 
Mount  Union- High  SchooL 
Monessen— High  SchooL 
Monongahela— High  SchooL 
Montrose— High  SchooL 
Muncy— Hig^  Scho<d. 
Munhall— High  School. 
Nantiookfr— High  SchooL 
Narberth— High  School. 
Nazareth— High  School. 

Nesquehoning— Mauch  Chunk  Townsh^  High 
School. 

New  Brighton— High  School. 

New  Castle— High  SchooL 

New  Kensington— High  School. 

Newport— High  SchooL 

Norristown— High  SchooL 

Northampton— High  School. 

North  East-High  School. 

North  Girard— Oirard  Township  High  SchooL 

Northumberiand— High  SchooL 

Oakmont— High  SchooL 

Oil  City— High  SchooL 

Oxford- High  SchooL 

Parkesburg— High  SchooL 

Parnassus— Hlg^  SchooL 

Pen  Argyl— High  School. 

Philadelphia- 
Central  High  SchooL 
Girls'  High  SchooL 
Northeast  Manual  High  SchooL 
Southern  Manual  High  SchooL 
West  Philadelphia  (Boys)  High  SchooL 
West  Philadelphia  High  SchooL 
William  Penn  High  SchooL 

PhUlipsburg- High  School. 

Phoenixville— High  SchooL 

Pittsburgh- 
Allegheny  High  School. 
Fifth  Avenue  Uigb.  SchooL 
High  School. 
Peabody  High  School. 
Pittsburgh  Central  High  SchooL 
South  Hi^  School. 

Pittston— 

High  SchooL 

West  Pittston  High  School. 

Port  AUegany— High  SchooL 

Pottstown— High  SchooL 

Pottsvill^High  SchooL 

Punxsutawney— High  School. 

Reading- 
Boys'  High  SchooL 
Girls'  High  SchooL 

Red  Lion— High  School. 

Reedsville— Brown  Township  High  School. 

Renovo— High  SchooL 

Ridgway— High  SchooL 

Ridley  Park— High  SchooL 

Rochester— High  SchooL 

Royersfiord— High  School. 
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St.  Marys— High  School. 
Sayre— Higl)  School. 
Scottdale— High  School. 
Scranton— 

HighSohooL 

Technical  High  SdiooL 
Sewickley— High  SchooL 
Sharon— High  School. 
Sheffield— High  School. 
Shenandoah— High  SdiooL 
Shamokin— High  SchooL 
Shippensburg— High  SchooL 
Slatington— High  SchooL 
Smpthport— High  School. 
South  Bethlehem— High  SchooL 
Somerset— High  School. 
Spring  City— High  School. 
State  College— High  School. 
Steelton— Higl)  School. 
Stroadsborg- High  SchooL 
Sunbury— High  SchooL 
Sosqaehanna— High  SchooL 
Swarthmore— High  SchooL 
Swissvale— 

High  SchooL 

Park  High  SchooL 
Tamaqua— High  SchooL 
larentum— High  SchooL 
Tidioute— High  School. 
Titusville-High  SchooL 
Towanda— High  School. 


Troy— High  School. 

Tunkhannock— High  SclfooL 

Tyrone— High  SchooL 

Union  City- High  SchooU 

Unipntonni— High  School. 

Vandergrift— High  SchooL 

Wanamie— Newport  Towi^ip  High  SchooL 

Warren— High  School. 

Washington- 
East  Washington  High  School. 
High  SchooL 

Waterford— High  School  (Joint). 

Wayne— Radnor  High  School  (Township). 

Waynesboro— High  SchooL 

Waynesburg— High  School. 

Wellsboro— High  School. 

West  Chester— High  SchooL 

Westfleld— High  SchooL 

Wflkee-Barre-High  SchooL 

WiUdnsburg— High  SchooL 

Williamsport— 
High  School. 

South  Williamsport  High  SchooL 
Williamstown— Hi^  School. 
Windber— High  School. 
Woodlawn— High  SchooL 
Yeagertown— Derry  Township  High  School. 
York— High  SchooL 
YoungsviUe— High  School. 
Zelienople— High  School. 


Private  or  secondary  schools  in  Pennsylvania  whose  work  is  accepted  by  the  University  of  Pennsyhrania 

(May  23, 1914.) 

"The  placing  of  a  school  on  this  accredited  list  does  not  mean  that  we  certify  to  the  standing  of  the 
school  in  al  subjects.  Each  application  for  admL<^ion  upon  school  record  is  acted  upon  individually* 
and  a  student  may  be  admitted  without  examination  in  certain  subjects  and  may  take  entrance  exami* 
nations  in  other  subjects  in  which  his  grades  have  not  been  sufficiently  high  to  warrant  his  exemption 
from  examination. "  (Letter  from  Dean  A.  H.  Quinn,  May  23, 1914.) 

Units. 

Admissbn  requirement   14  J 

Prescribed  units: 

English   3 

Mathematics   2J 

History   1 

Two  foreign  languages  *  4 — 7 

Electives   4—1 

Kingston—  Wpoming  Seminary. 
Lancaster— 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy. 
Yeatee  School. 
Lansford— Xatw/ord  School. 

Ldwishmg—BxLcknell   Academy,   BuckneU  Uni- 
versity. 

Lewistown— irtpi«totm  Preparatory  SchooL 
Mercersburg—  Mercersburg  Academy. 
Mount  Pleasant—  Wasiem  Penntylmnia  Classical 

and  Scientific  Institute. 
Myerstown— i4  Wright  Preparatory  School. 
New  Bloomfleld— iViw  Bloomfield  Academy. 
Pennsburg— PcrJkioTnm  Seminary. 
Philadelphia- 

Brown  Preparatory  School. 
Chestnut  HiU  Academy. 
De  Lancey  School. 
Episcopal  Academy. 


Alleghany— A  Oe^Jkany  Preparatory  School. 
AUentown—Allentown  Preparatory  School. 
Annville— l^non  Valley  Academy. 
Bryn  Aihyn— Academy  of  the  New  Church. 
Carlisle— Conu7a{f  HaU. 
BeUetoniB^Belhrfonte  Academy. 
Bethlehem— 

Bethlehem  Preparatory  School. 

Moravian  Parochial  School. 
Chestei— Pennsylvania  Military  College. 
Easton— £S(wton  Academy. 
FactoryviUe— ir(fy«fon«  Academy. 
Freeland— iAntn^  and  Mechanics  Institute. 
Qeorge  -School— 0«)rj^«  School. 
Qettysbxxrg— Gettysburg  Academy  {Stevens  HaU). 
QieeiDshmg—Oreensburg  Seminary. 
Hmishmg—Harrislmrg  Academy. 
fenkintown—Abington  Friends*  School. 
Kennett  Square — Cedarcroft  School. 


^  If  Latin  Is  offered,  4  units  must  be  presented;  if  Creek,  3  units. 
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Pbiladelphte-Oontiniied. 
Friends'  Central  School. 
Friendt' Select  SchooL 
Oermantown  Academy. 
QermtnUown  Frienda*  Sdiool. 
'La  SaiU  College. 

John  F.  Maker  PrepamUtry  Sdiool. 

St.  Joeepk'e  College  High  School. 

Temple  University  Preparatorp  School. 

WiOiam  Penn  Charter  School. 

PhiOips  Brooks  School. 
Pittsbnrgh— 

Dufnesne  University  High  SchooL 

East  Liberty  Academy. 

Shady  Side  Academy. 
Pottetown—  The  Hm  SchooL 


Redding— Schuylkill  Seminary. 
SsJishurg—Kiskiminetas  Springs  SdtooL 
Scranton— 

LaAawanna  SekooL 

St.  Thomas  Afuinas  CoOege. 
Swarthmine— i9tPortkmore  Preparatory  SckooL 
Villa  Nova—  Villa  Nova  Preparatory. 
WAyne— St.  Luke's  SchooL 
Westchester— 

Friends'  Graded  School. 

Villa  Maria. 
Weettown—  Westtown  Boarding  School. 
WUkes-Bane— J7afT|f  HiUman  Academy. 
WilUamsport—  WiOiamsport  Dickinson  Seminary. 
York— York  County  Academy. 


BHODE  ISLAND. 


Approved  by  the  Rhode  Island  State  Board  of  Education,  June,  1914. 

For  approval,  schools  must  maintain  at  least  38  weeks  in  each  school  year;  must  employ  three  or  more 
teachers;  must  have  a  course  of  study  covering  a  minimum  of  14^  units,  and  must  have  adequate  laboratory 
and  library  equipment. 


Ashaway—Hopkinton  High  SchooL 

Barrington  Center— Harrington  High  School. 

Block  Island-High  SchooL 

Bristol— High  SchooL 

Central  Falls-High  SchooL 

East  Providence— High  SchooL 

Hope  Valley— High  SchooL 

Newport— Rogers  High  SchooL 

Pasooag— BurriUville  High  SchooL 

Pawtucket— High  School. 

Providence — 

Classical  High  SchooL 


Providence— Continued. 

Cranston  High  SchooL 

English  High  SchooL 

Hope  Street  High  SchooL 

Technical  High  SchooL 
River  Point— Warwick  High  School. 
Valley  Falfe-Cumberland  High  SchooL 
Wakefield— South  Kingston  High  SchooL 
Warren— High  SchooL 
Westerly— High  SchooL 
Wickford— North  Kingston  High  SchooL 
Woonsocket— High  SchooL 


SOUTH  CABOLINA. 


Schools  accrodited  by  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  November,  1914. 

Admission  to  regular  fteshman  standing  at  the  university  is  on  10  high-school  units,  and  the  university 
maintains  a  list  of  ''approved  "  schools  giving  acceptably  that  amount  of  work.  The  "accredited "  schools 
listed  below,  however,  are  schools  giving  acceptably  14  imits,  and  their  graduates  are  admitted  to  advanced 
standing  at  the  university. ' 


Anderson— High  SchooL 
Bamberg— High  School. 
Batesburg— High  SchooL 
BennettsviUe— High  School. 
Blacksburg— High  SdMwl. 
Central— High  SchooL 
Charleeton— 

High  SchooL 

Menmiinger  High  SchooL 

Porter  Military  Academy. 
Clio— High  SchooL 
Darlington— High  SchooL 
Denmark— High  SchooL 
DiDon— High  SchooL 
Fairforest— High  School. 
Florence— High  School. 
Greenwood- 

Bailey  MiUtary  InstiiuU. 

High  SchooL 

M  6 


Honea  Path— High  School. 
Johnston— High  SchooL 
Latta— High  SchooL 
Leesvin^High  School. 
Marion— High  SchooL 
MuUins-High  SchooL 
Ninety  Six— High  SchooL 
North  Augusta— High  SchooL 
Spartanburg— 

Hastoo  High  School. 

Wofford  Fitting  School. 
St.  Matthews— High  School. 
Sununerville— High  School. 
Sumter— High  School. 
Winnsboro— High  School. 
Woodruff— High  SchooL 
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SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

No  list  of  approved  or  accredited  high  schools  is  published  by  the  State  education  department  or  by  the 
State  University  of  South  Dakota.  A  list  of  South  Dakota  schools  accredited  by  the  North  Central  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schoob  is  given  on  page  92. 

TENNESSEE. 


Schools  "fUlly  accredited"  by  the  University  of  Tennessee,  May,  1914. 

Units. 

Admlssian  requirements   14 

Prescribea  units: 

English   3 


Mathematics  

Foreign  languagOw  

Electlves  

Ashland  City— Cheatham  County  High  School. 
Athens— McMinn  County  High  School. 
BeU  Buckle—  Wtbb  SchooL 
Bolivar— High  School. 

Brownsville— Haywood  County  High  SehooL 

Brunswick— BoZton  OolUge. 

Cedar  Hill-Cedar  Hill  Institute. 

Chattanooga- 
Central  High  School. 
City  High  School. 
Girls*  Prepantory  Sdiool, 
The  Mc  Came  Sdiool. 
UnivertUp  School. 

Cfaucky—  WeeUyan  Academy, 

Clarksville— Montgomery  County  High  School. 

Cohimbia— 

OAuntbia  InttUuU. 

Maury  County  High  School. 

MiUtary  Academy. 

Concord— Farragut  High  School. 

Covington— Byar&-Hall  High  School. 

Cumberland  Gap— l^^ncoZn-JTmorioZ  UnivenUiy. 

Dayton— High  SchooL 

Dyer— West  Tennessee  College. 

Dyersburg— High  School. 

Fayettevill^ 

Lincoln  County  High  SchooL 
Morgan  School. 

Fountain  City— Knox  County  High  ScbooL 

Franklin- 
High  School. 
Peoples  School. 

(MAtin— Hawkins  School. 

QnmMew—Orandview  InstUute. 

Greenfield-  Training  School. 

Hixson— HamUtcHi  County  High  School. 

Humboldt^High  School. 

Huntingdon— Industrial  and  Training  Sdiool. 

Jackson— City  High  School. 

Jasper— Marion  County  Hi^  School. 

Johnson  City— Washington  County  High  School. 

Kimberlin  Heights— JofttMon  Academy. 

KnoxviUe-City  High  School. 

Lawrenceburg— Lawrence  County  High  School. 

Lebanon—  OuOe  Heights  School. 

Lenoir  City— High  School. 

Lewisburg— Price-  Webb  School. 

Lynnvill^ieo6ert  B.  Jones  High  SdutoC. 

McKendfr-  MeTyeire  School. 


::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  ? 
 -** 

Madis(mviUe— High  School. 
Martin— IfcFerrfn  Training  Sehooi, 
Memphis- 
City  HlghSohooL 

HigbeeSc^. 

St.  MoTfs  School. 

University  School. 

Shelby  County  High  SohooL 
McMfamville— City  High  SchooL 
Milan-High  School. 
Murfreesboro— Hi^  SchooL 
Nashville— 

Boacobd  College. 

Bowen  School. 

Duncan  Preparatory  SchooL 

Hume-Fogg  High  School. 

Montgomery-Bell  Academy. 

NashvilUBibUSa^UMl. 

University  School. 

Ward-Belmont  Seminary. 
Paris— E.  W.  Grove  High  SchooL 
Park  City-High  SchooL 
Pleasant  BlU— Academy. 
Pulaski— 

High  School. 

Martin  CoUege. 

Massey  School. 
Ripley— High  School. 
Sale  Creek— Hi^  School. 
Savannah— «9at)onnaft  Institute. 
Sewanee— iAUtory  Academy. 
Shelbyville— 

Brandon  Training  School. 

Dixon  Academy. 
Soddy— Hamilton  County  Hi^  SchooL 
Somerville— High  School. 
Sparta— High  School. 
Spencer— Btmitt  College. 
Springfield— People*  and  Tucker  SdMci. 
Spring  Hill— BranAam  and  Hughes  School. 
Sweetwater—  Tennessee  Military  Institute. 
Trenton— 

Peabody  High  School. 

Training  School. 
Tvl\ahom&— Fitzgerald  and  Clarke  Sekool. 
Tyner— Hamilton  County  High  School. 
Union  City- 
City  High  School. 

Training  School. 
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TEXAS. 


Schools  of  Oroap  I "  affiliated  with  the  UnlretBlty  of  Texas,  June  10, 1914. 


AdmissioQ  requirements. 
Prescribed  units: 

TCnglfah  

Mathematics  

History  

Electivee.  


Abflene-High  School. 
Alice-High  School. 
Amarillo-High  School. 
Austin— 

Academp, 

HighSchooL 

KdUp  School. 

Simaworth  HaU. 

8L  Marp'9  Acaiemff. 

UnivertUf  Preparatorf  School. 

WhitU  School. 
BalUnger-^Hig^  School. 
Beaumont — High  School. 
BeevOle— High  School. 
Belton— High  School. 
Big  Spring— High  SchooL 
Bonham — High  School. 
Bowie— High  School. 
Brady— High  School. 
Brfinhan^— 

BUnn  Memorial  QMege, 

High  School. 
Brownwood— High  School. 
Bryan— 

Allen  Academp. 

High  School. 
Caldwell— High  School. 
Calvert— High  School. 
Cameron— High  School. 
Canyon— High  School. 
CIsoc^ 

BrUton*»  Training  SchooL 

High  School. 
ClarksvUle— High  School. 
Clebome— High  School. 
Coleman— His^  School. 
Colorado— High  School. 
Comanche— High  School. 
Corsicana— Hig^  School. 
Corpfus  Christi— High  School. 
Crockett— High  School. 
Cuero— John  C.  French  High  SchooL 
Dalhart— High  School. 
Dallas— 

The  Bardin  School  for  Bojf9 

High  School. 

OakClifl  High  School. 

The  TerriU  School. 
Bel  Rio-High  School. 
Denison— High  School. 
I>«nton— High  School. 
Dublhi-High  School. 
El  Paso— High  School. 
Bnnis-High  School. 
Port  Worth- 
High  School. 

North  Fort  Worth  High  School. 
OainesvlUe-High  School. 


Units. 
....  14 


3 
<4 


Galveston— Ball  High  SchooL 
Garland- High  School. 
Oatesville-High  School. 
Georgetown— High  SchooL 
QiddingB-High  SchooL 
Gonzales— High  SchooL 
Graham— High  School. 
Greenville— High  School. 
Hamilton— High  School. 
Henderson— High  SchooL 
Hereford— High  School. 
Hico— High  SchooL 
HUlsboro-High  SchooL 
Honey  Grove— High  School. 
Houston- 
High  School. 

Houston  Heights  High  SchooL 
Hubbard— High  School. 
Huntsville— High  School. 
Itasca— High  SchooL 
Kaufman— High  School. 
KerrvUle— High  SchooL 
Lagrange— High  SchooL 
Lampasas— High  School. 
Laredo— High  SchooL 
Llano— High  School. 
Longview— High  SchooL 
Lubbock- High  School. 
Lulkin— High  School. 
Mansfield- High  SchooL 
Marlin— High  SchooL 
Marshall— High  School. 
Mart— High  School. 
McGregor— High  SchooL 
MoKinney— High  School. 
Meridian— CbO^^. 
Mexian-High  SchooL 
Midland-High  School. 
Mineral  Wells-High  SchooL 
Mineola— High  SchooL 
Nacogdoches— Hig^  SchooL 
Navasota— High  School. 
Orange— High  School. 
Palestin^High  SchooL 
Pari»— High  SchooL 
Pittsburg— High  School. 
Plainview— High  SchooL 
Port  Arthur— High  School. 
Quanah— High  SchooL 
Rookdal^High  School. 
San  Angelo— High  SchooL 
San  Antonio— 

Academp  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Lake, 

High  School. 

MarehaU  Training  School. 

San  Antonio  Academp. 

West  Texas  Military  Academp. 
San  Benito— Hig^  SchooL 
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BanMaroos— 

Baptitt  Academy. 

Coronal  Institute. 

High  School. 
Segain— High  School. 
Sherman— High  School. 
SmifhYille— High  School. 
StamJbrd— High  School. 
Sulphur  Springs— High  School. 
Sweetwater— High  School. 
Taylor— High  School. 
Temple— High  School. 

Public  high  schools,  in  addition  to  those  of  ''Group  I''  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Texas,  listed  as 
« Class  I''  by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  September,  1913. 

Schools  of  Class  I  must  have  not  fewer  than  three  teachers;  a  school  term  of  at  least  eight  scholastic 
months;  a  course  of  study  in  which  17|  units  are  required  for  graduation  (a  unit  being  defined  as  five 
recitations  per  week  in  a  subject,  each  recitation  being  35  to  40  minutes  in  length,  and  the  subject  bebig 
pursued  for  at  least  36  weeks);  laboratory  apparatus  sufficient  to  offer  at  least  2|  units  in  high-6chool 
sciences. 


Terrell— High  School. 
Texarkana— High  School. 
Tyler— High  School. 
Uvalde— High  School. 
Victoriar-Hlgh  School. 
Waco— High  School. 
Waxahachie— High  School. 
Weathertord— High  School. 
Wichita  Falls-High  School. 
Winnsboro— High  School. 
Yoakum— High  School. 


Alvarado— High  School. 
Alvfai— High  School. 
Angleton— High  School. 
Anson— Hig^  School. 
Arlington— High  School. 
Atlanta— High  School. 
Baird— High  School. 
Bartlett— High  School. 
Bastrop— High  School. 
Bay  City— High  School. 
BeUeville-High  School. 
Bracketville— High  School. 
Bridgeport— High  School. 
Brownsvill^High  School. 
Burnet— High  School- 
Carthage— High  School. 
Celeste— High  School. 
Centei^High  School. 
ChUdress— High  School. 
Clarendon— High  School. 
Columbus— High  School. 
Commerce— High  School. 
Conroe— High  School. 
Cooper— High  School. 
Cotullar-High  School. 
Decatur-High  School. 
De  Leon— High  School. 
Devine— Hig^  School. 
Eagle  Lake— High  School. 
Eagle  Pass— High  School. 
Edna— High  School. 
El  CapiiK)— High  School. 
Elgin— High  School. 
Falfurrias— High  School. 
Farmersvllle— High  School. 
Ferris— High  School. 
Floresville— High  School. 
Floydada^High  School. 
Forney— High  School. 
Franklhi— High  School. 
Fredericksburg- High  School. 
Garrison— High  School. 
Gilmer— High  School. 
Gorman— High  School. 
Granbury— High  School. 
Grand  Prairie— High  School. 
Grandview— High  School. 


Granger— High  School. 
Grapevine— High  School. 
Groveton— High  School. 
HaUettsviUe— High  School. 
Hamlin— High  SchooL 
Handley— High  School. 
Haskell— High  School. 
Henriettar-High  School. 
Jacksboro— High  School. 
Jacksonville— High  School. 
Jourdanton— High  School. 
Kerens— High  School. 
KiUeen- High  School. 
Kingsvllle— High  School. 
Kyle— High  School. 
Ladonia— High  School. 
Lancaster— High  School. 
Lewisville- High  School. 
Livingston— High  School. 
Lockhart^High  School. 
Madisonville— High  School. 
Marble  Falls— High  School. 
Memphis— High  School. 
Merkel— High  School. 
Midlothian— High  School. 
Mount  Pleasant— High  School. 
New  Braunfels— High  SohooL 
Odessar— High  School. 
Ozona— High  School. 
Paducah— High  School. 
Palacios— High  School. 
Pearsall— High  School. 
Peoo»-High  School. 
Pilot  Point— High  School. 
Polytechnic— Poly  technic  Heights  High  School. 
Port  Lavaca— High  School. 
Rising  Sun— High  School. 
Rosebud— High  School. 
Rosenberg— High  School 
Royse— High  School. 
Runge— High  School. 
Sabinal— High  School. 
San  Augustine— High  School. 
Sanger— High  School. 
San  Saba— High  School. 
Santa  Anna— High  School. 
Seymour— High  School. 
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Snyder— High  School. 
Boor  Lake— High  SchooL 
South  Park— High  School. 
Stephenville— High  School. 
Teague— High  School. 
Tulia^High  SchooL 
Van  Alystine— High  School. 


Vernon— High  School. 
Wesl^High  SchooL 
Whitney— High  SchooL 
Wills  Point^High  SchooL 
Winters— High  School. 
Wortham— High  School. 
Wylie— High  SchooL 


UTAH. 


The  high  schools  of  Utah  have  not  been  formally  accredited  by  the  Uniyersity  of  Utah.  President  Kings 
bory  states,  however,  that  the  university  accepts  students  from  the  two  following  high  schools,  ''feeling 
assured  that  the  work  in  these  schools  has  been  well  done.'' 


Ogden— High  SchooL 


I  Salt  Lake  City— High  SchooL 


Regarding  the  schools  listed  below,  the  president  states:  ''The  university  accepts  students  from  them 
with  a  feeling  that  in  most  instances  the  work  is  well  done,  but  with  an  understanding  that  the  students 
are  in  the  university  on  probation." 

Units- 
Admission  requirements  .•   16 

Prescribed  unlts: 

English   3 

Mi^ematics   2 

Hbtory   1 

Electives   9 


American  Fork— High  School. 

Beaver— ifitrdodk  Academy. 

Bountiful^High  SchooL 

Brigham— High  School. 

Cedar  City— Branch  Normal  SchooL 

Ephraim— iSfiow  Academy. 

Eureka^High  SchooL 

Fillmore— ICillard  County  High  SchooL 

Heber— High  SchooL 

Lehi-High  SchooL 

Logan— Br^Aam  Young  CottegiaU  High  School. 

Manti-High  SchooL 

Mount  Pleasant- 
High  School. 
WamUch  Academy. 


Nephl— High  SchooL 
Ogden—  Wffter  Academy. 
Park  City— High  SchooL 
Payson— High  School. 
Pleasant  Grove— High  School. 
Richfield— High  SchooL 
Salt  Lake  City— 

AU  HaliotDt  College. 

Granite  High  School. 

LaUer  Day  SaiiUs  High  SchooL 

Rowland  HaU. 

Salt  Lake  OoUegiaU  InstUtOe. 
Sandy— Jordan  High  SchooL 
Spanish  Fork— High  School. 
Springvill»-High  School. 


VEBMONT. 

Schools  listed  as  "first  class''  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Vermont,  May  25, 1914. 

For  a  school  of  the  first  class  at  least  two  teachers  are  necessary  and  the  time  for  redtation  must  be  not 
less  than  40  minutes  for  classes  of  10  or  more  and  not  less  than  30  minutes  for  classes  of  less  than  10. 


Bakersfield— Br^Aam  Academy. 

Bane— 

High  SchooL 
Ooddard  Seminary. 

Barton— High  SchooL 

Bellows  Falls— High  School. 

Bennington— High  SchooL 

Bethel— High  SchooL 

Bradford— High  School. 

Brandon— High  SchooL 

Brattleboro— High  SchooL 

Bristol— High  School. 

Burlington- 
High  SchooL 
St.  Mary's  Academy. 

Canaan— High  School. 

Chelsear-High  SchooL 

Chester— High  SchooL 

Danville— High  SchooL 

Derby— JDer&y  Academy. 

Enosburg  Falls— High  SchooL 

Essex  Junction— High  SchooL 


Fairfax— Bellows  Free  Academy. 
Fair  Haven— High  School. 
Franklin— High  SchooL 
Hardwick— High  SchooL 
Highgate  Center— High  School. 
Hinesburg— High  SchooL 
Hyde  Park— High  SchooL 
Island  Pond— High  SchooL 
Jericho  Center— High  SchooL 
Johnson— High  School. 
Ludlow— High  School. 
Lyndon  CentN— Lyndon  Institute. 
Mclndoe  FaMs— Mclndoes  Academy. 
Manchester— Burr  and  Burton  Seminary. 
Middlebury— High  SchooL 
Montpelier— 

High  School. 

Montpelier  Seminary. 
Morrisville— High  School. 
Newbury— High  School. 
New  Haven— High  SchooL 
Newport— High  School. 
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North  Beimliigton— High  SchooL 
North  Cmftsbury— 0^/l*6ury  Acadtmif. 
Northfleld— Hij^  SchooL 
North  Troy— Hi0i  School. 
Orleans— High  School. 

Peaoham— OuZ^donta  CouiUy  Qmmmar  School. 

Plttsford— High  School. 

Poultney— TYoy  Oor^ferenee  Academy. 

Proctor— High  School. 

Randolphr-High  School. 

Richford— High  School. 

Richmond— High  SchooL 

Bocbester— High  SchooL 

Rutland- High  School. 

St.  Albans— High  SchooL 

St.  Johnsbnry— 5^  Johnslmry  Academp. 

Saxtons  Riyer—  Vermont  Academy. 

Soath  Royalton— High  SchooL 


Springfield— Hic^  SchooL 
Stowe— High  SchooL 
Swanton— 

High  SchooL 

8t.  Arm**  Academy. 
Thetford—  Thetford  Academy. 
Townshend— tond  and  Oray  Seminary. 
Vergennes— High  SchooL 
Waterbury— High  SchooL 
Wells  River- High  SchooL 
West  Rutland— High  SchooL 
White  River  Junction— High  SchooL 
Wilmington— High  SchooL 
Windsor— High  SchooL 
Winooski— 

High  SchooL 

St.  Michael's  InttUuU. 
Woodstock— High  School. 


vmamiA. 

Accredited  by  the  University  of  Virginia  for  1914-15. 

Units. 

Admission  requirements  14 

Prescribed  units: 

English   8 

Mamematios   24 

History   1 

Latin   4 

Electives   3| 


Abingdon— High  SchooL 

Accomac— High  SchooL 

Alexandria — 

City  High  SchooL 
Episcopal  High  School.^ 

Amelia— High  SchooL 

Appomattox— Agricultural  High  SchooL 

Bedford  City- 
High  SchooL 

Randolph- Macon  Academy.^ 
Big  Stone  Gap— Hi^  SchooL 
Blacksburg— High  SchooL 
Blackstone— 

Academy. 

High  School. 
Bristol— High  SchooL 
Buchanan— High  School. 
Buena  Vista— High  SchooL 
Burkeville— HigjL  SchooL 
Cape  Charles— High  School. 
Charlotte— High  School. 
Charlottesville— 

High  SchooL 

Jefferson  School. 
Chase  City— High  SchooL 
Chester— Agricultural  High  SchooL 
Christ  iansburg— High  SchooL 
Churchland— High  SchooL 
Clifton  Forge— High  School. 
Cluster  Springs— -4  cadmy. 
Covington— High  SchooL 
Crewe— High  SchooL 
Danville— 

High  School. 

The  Danville  SchoolA 
Dsyton— Shenandoah  Collegiate  InttUuU. 
Driver— High  SchooL 


Dublin— InstUuU. 

East  Stone  Gap— Hifi^  School. 

Elk  Creek— High  SchooL 

Emporia— High  SchooL 

Farmville— High  SchooL 

Finoastl&-High  School. 

Forest  Depot— JV«w  London  Academy. 

Fort  Defiance— iltt^ta  Military  Academy. 

Fork  Union— Academy. 

Franklin— High  School. 

Franktown— Franktown-Nassawadox  High  School. 
Fredericksburg— High  SchooL 
Front  Royal- 
High  School. 

Randolph-  Macon  A  cademyA 
Galax— High  SchooL 
Gate  City— Shoemaker  High  SchooL 
Graham— High  SchooL 
Hampton— High  SchooL 
Harrisonburg— High  SchooL 
Highland  Sprhigs— High  School. 
Lawienceville— High  SchooL 
Lebanon— High  SchooL 
Leesbiu^— High  SchooL 
Lexington— High  School. 
Lincob^High  SchooL 
Louisa— High  SchooL 
Luniy— High  School. 
Lyndibmg— High  School. 
Manassas— Agricultural  High  SchooL 
Mart hisville— High  SchooL 
Middletown— 

High  SchooL 

muer  School. 
Monterey— High  SchooL 
Morrisville— High  SchooL 
Newport  News— High  SchooL 


1  Aocfedited  also  by  the  Virginia  Commission  on  Accredited  SchooI&^  t 
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Norfolk— 
Academy. ^ 

Lafoyette  Hl^  SchooL 

Maury  Hi^  SchooL 
Norton— High  School. 
Ooeana— High  School. 
Onancock— High  SchooL 
Orange— High  School. 
Palmyra— High  School. 
Pearisburg— High  SchooL 
Petersburg— Hi^  School. 
Pocahontas— High  SchooL 
Portsmouth — 

Deep  Creek  High  SchooL 

High  SchooL 

Western  Branch  High  School. 
Pulaski— High  SchooL 
Radford— High  SchooL 
Reedville-High  School. 
Richlands— Hifi^  SchooL 
Richmond— 

Academy. 

Barton  Heights  High  SchooL 

The  ChamberUipu  School. 

Highland  FtA  High  SchooL 

John  Marshall  High  SchooL 

McOuire't  UnivertUp  School.^ 
Roanoke— High  SchooL 
Rural  Retreat— High  SchooL 
Saleo^High  School. 
SoottsviD&— High  SchooL 

"  First  Grade"  secondary  schools,  in  addition  to  those  accredited  by  the  University  of  Virginia,  accredited 
by  the  State  board  of  education,  for  1914. 

In  order  to  be  rated  as  "  First  Grade"  a  school  must  require  16  units  for  graduation,  distributed  as  follows: 


Smithfleld-Hifi^  SchooL 

South  Boston— High  SchooL 

South  HiU— High  SchooL 

South  Norfolk— High  SchooL 

Staunton— 
High  School. 
AfUitary  Academjf. 

Strasburg^High  SchooL 

Suffolk— Jefferson  High  SchooL 

Tazewell— High  SchooL 

Toano— High  SchooL 

TurbevUle— Agricultural  High  SchooL 

Wakefield- High  SchooL 

Warrenton— 
High  School. 
StuffvesatU  School. 

Waverly— High  SchooL 

Waynesboro— Fi«k6ttrw  Military  Academy. 

Whaleyvillo— High  SchooL 

White  Stone— High  School. 

Wicomico— High  SchooL 

Winchester- 
High  SchooL 

Shenandoah  Valley  Academy.^ 

Woodberry  Forest— Sdwd.^ 

Woodlawn— High  School. 

Woodstock- 
High  SchooL 
Maseanutten  Academy.^^ 

Wythevill^High  SchooL 


Enfiiish  

Mathematics. 

History  

Science  

Eleotives  


Units. 
....  4 
....  3 
....  2 
....  2 
....  5 


Albemarie— ifiOrr  Manual  Training  School. 

Amherst— High  SchooL 

Armstrong— High  SchooL 

Blackstooe— Frtnole  InttituU. 

Botecourt— High  SchooL 

Burkeville— /n^{Mid«  Seminary. 

Chase  City— 

Southtide  Female  InetUute. 

Thyne  JnstitiUe  {colored). 
ChAibasDr-Episcopal  Institute. 
Cberiton— High  SchooL 
Chmcoteegue— High  SchooL 
Courtland— High  SchooL 
DttnyiOB— Randolph -Macon  Inttiiute. 
Disputanta— High  SchooL 
Edinburg— High  School. 
Grundy— High  School.* 
Hayes  Store— Hi^  SchooL 
Houston— High  School. 
Jairatt— High  SchooL 


Kinsale— High  SchooL 

Lawrenoeyille— 5^  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial  In- 

stituU  (colored). 
Lynchburg— Firi^fo   Theological  Seminary  and 

College. 
Marion— High  SchooL 
Manassas — 

Eastern  College. 

Industrial  Institute  (colored). 
New  Castle— High  SchooL 
Palmyra— Normal . 
Parksley— High  School. 
'Richmond—Hartshorn  Memorial  College, 
RoonokB— Institute. 
StMinton— Stuart  Hall. 
Stony  Creek— High  SchooL 
Sussex— High  SchooL 
Unionville— High  SchooL 
Williamsburg— Fmo/f  InstituU. 
Winchester— For(  Loudoun  Seminary. 


1  Accredited  also  by  the  Virginia  Commission  on  Accredited  Schools, 
s  Accredited  subject  to  inspection. 
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WASHXNOTON. 


Accredited  by  fhe  State  board  of  education  and  the  University  of  Washington,  May,  1914. 

Units. 

Admission  requirements  15 

Prescribed  tmits: 

English   3 

Mathematics   2^ 

Foreign  language.   2 

Science  ^   1 

History   1 

Electives   6} 


Aberdeen— High  School. 
Anaoortes— High  School. 
Arlington— High  School. 
Asotin— High  School. 
Auburn— High  School. 
BeUMgham  (North)— Hi^  School. 
Bellingham  (South)— High  School. 
Blaine— High  School. 
BothweU— High  School. 
Bremerton-Charleston— High  SchooL 
Buckley— High  School. 
Burlington— Union  High  SchooL 
Burton— Union  High  School. 
Camas— High  School. 
Cashmere— High  School. 
Castle  Rock— High  School. 
Centralia— High  School. 
Chehalis— High  School. 
Chelan— High  School. 
Cheney— High  School. 
Chewelah— High  SchooL 
Clarkston— Hi^  SchooL 
Cle  Elum— High  SchooL 
Cdiaz— High  SchooL 
ColviUe-High  SchooL 
Coupeville— High  SchooL 
Crcston— High  School. 
Davenport— High  School. 
Dayton— High  SchooL 
Deer  Park— High  SchooL 
Edmonds— High  School. 
EUensburg— High  School. 
Ehnfr-High  School. 
Endioot^-High  School. 
Enumclaw— Hi^  SchooL 
Everett— High  SchooL 
Fairfield- High  School. 
Femdale— High  SchooL 
Friday  Harbor— High  SchooL 
Garfield— High  SchooL 
Goldendale— High  School. 
Grandvlew— High  School. 
Granite  Falls— High  SchooL 
Harrington— Hi^  School. 
HiUyard— High  School. 
Hoquiam— High  9chool. 
Juneau  (Alaska)— High  SchooL 
Kalama— High  School. 
Kelso— High  School. 
Kennewiok— High  SchooL 
Kent— High  SchooL 
Kirkland— High  SchooL 
Kittitas— High  School. 
La  Conner— High  SchooL 
Latah— High  School. 
Lebam— High  School. 


Lind— High  SchooL 
Lynden^High  SchooL 
Mabton— High  School. 
MarysvUle— High  SchooL 
Monroe— High  SchooL 
Montesano— High  SchooL 
Mount  Vemon— High  SchooL 
Newport— High  School. 
North  Yakhna— High  School. 
Oakesdale— High  School. 
Odessa— High  School. 
Olympla— High  SchooL 
Outlook— High  School. 
Palouse— High  School. 
Pasoo-High  SchooL 
Pomeroy— High  SchooL 
Port  Angeles— High  School. 
Port  Townsend— High  SchooL 
Prosser— High  SchooL 
Pullman— High  School. 
Puyallup— High  SchooL 
Raymond— High  SchooL 
Reardan— High  School. 
Renton— High  School. 
Richland— High  School. 
RidgeviUe-High  SchooL 
Rltsville-High  School. 
Rosalia— High  School. 
Roslyn— High  SchooL 
Seattle— 

Addphia  CoUege  {Academic  DqMtrtmenO' 

Ballard  High  School. 

Broadway  High  SchooL 

Franklin  High  SchooL 

Holy  Namet  Academp. 

Lincoki  High  School. 

Queen  Anne  High  SchooL 

8t.  Nicholtu  School. 

Seattle  Seminary. 

West  Seattle  High  SchooL 
Sedro  WooUey— High  SchooL 
Selah— High  SchooL 
Shelton— High  School. 
Snohomish— High  School. 
South  Bend— Hi^  School. 
Spokane— 

Bmnot  HaU. 

Holy  Names  Academy. 

Lewis  and  Clark  High  School. 

North  Central  High  School. 
Sprague— High  School. 
Stanwood— High  School. 
Stevenson— High  School. 
Sultan— Union  High  SchooL 
Sumas— High  SchooL 
Sumner— High  School. 
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Bunny  side— High  School. 
Tttoomn 

Annie  WriffJU  Seminarp. 

Stadium  High  School. 

Unhenitif  of  Pugtt  Sound  {Prepamtaff  D&- 
ptrtncni*. 

Whitworth  CoUege  Academy. 
Tekoa— High  School. 
Tenino — High  School. 
Toppenisb— High  SchooL 
Vanoouver— High  SchooL 
Vashon— High  SchooL 
Waitsborg— High  School. 


Walla  Walla- 

High  SchooL 

8t.  PauTt  Academy. 

Walla  Walla  College  A  eademp. 
Wapato— High  SchooL 
Watervillfr-High  SchooL 
Wenatchee— High  SchooL 
White  Sahnan— High  SchooL 
WUbur— High  SchooL 
Whilock— High  SchooL 
Winslow— High  School. 
Woodland— High  SchooL 


WEST  VntGINIA. 

^Fint-class"  secondary  8(^oo1s  approved  by  the  Department  of  Free  Schools  of  West  Virginia  and 
accredited  by  West  Virgfaiia  University,  October,  1914.  Units. 

 I  requirements   16 

PresCTibea  units: 

  3 

  2 

  2 

  1 

  1 

  6 


Lathi. 
Mathematics. 

Science  

History  

ElecUves.  


Academy— High  SchooL 
Athens— State  Normal  SchooL 
BarboursviUe— iforrif-JXurvfy  College,  PrepaTatorg 
SdMol, 

Buckley— InttUuU,  High  School  Department, 
Berkeley  Springs— High  SchooL 
Bethany— College,  Preparatorg  School. 
Bhiefield— High  SchooL 
Bridgeport— Hi^  SchooL 
Buckhannon — 
Hi^  SchooL 

Weeleyan  College,  Preparatorg  School. 

Cairo— High  SchooL 

Cameron— High  SchooL 

Ceredo— High  SchooL 

Charleston- 
High  SchooL 
High  School  (Colored). 

Charles  Town— High  School. 

Chester— High  SchooL 

Clarksburg— High  SchooL 

Davis— High  SchooL 

Edgington— High  SchooL 

EDdns — 

High  SchooL 

Davit-EVtins  CoUege,  Preparatorg  School. 

Fairmont- 
High  SchooL 
State  Normal  SchooL 

Flemington— High  SchooL 

Olenvine— State  Normal  School. 

Oralton— High  School. 

Hinton— High  SchooL 

Huntington— 
High  SdiooL 
State  Normal  SchooL 

Keyser— 

High  SchooL 

State  Preparatory  SchooL 
Kingwood— High  School. 


Lewisburg— 5«n/nary. 
Mannington — High  SchooL 
Martinsburg— High  School. 
Middleboume— High  SchooL 
Montgomery— 6tate  Preparatory  SchooL 
Morgantown— High  SchooL 
MoundsviUe— High  SchooL 
Mount  Hope— High  SchooL 
New  Cumberland— High  SchooL 
New  MarthmUle— Magnolia  High  School. 
Oak  Hin— High  SchooL 
Parkersburg- 

High  SchooL 

High  School  (Colored). 
Parsons— High  SchooL 

Philippi— fnxuUttt  ItutUtUe,  Preparatorg  SchooL 

Piedmont— High  School. 

Ravenswood— High  SchooL 

Ronceverte— High  SchooL 

St.  Marys— High  School. 

Salem— 

College,  Preparatorg  School. 
High  SchooL 

Shepherdstown— State  Preparatory  SchooL 

Shinnston— High  SchooL 

Sistersville— High  SchooL 

Spencer— High  School. 

Sutton— High  School. 

Terra  Alta— High  SchooL 

Thomas— High  SchooL 

Welch— High  SchooL 

Wellsburg— High  SchooL 

West  Liberty— State  Normal  SchooL 

Weston— High  School. 

Wheeling- 
High  School. 
Lindslg  InstUuU. 

Williamson— High  SchooL 

Wllllamstown— High  SchooL 
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WISCONSIN. 


Accredited  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  June  1, 1914. 

Units. 

nts.   14 

limits: 

*''*itfe::::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::^^  I 

Foreign  language   2 

Electives   8 


Abbotsford— High  School. 

Columbos — ^High  SdiooL 

Albany — ^High  SchooL 

Crandon — Hif^  SdiooL 

Algoma — High  School. 

Cuba — High  SdiooL 

Alma — High  SchooL 

Cumberland — Hig^  SdiooL 

Almond — High  School. 

Darin — ^High  SdiooL 

Altoona — St.  MoTjfa  Boarding  <md  High  School. 

Darlington — High  School. 

Amery — High  SchooL 

Deerfleld- High  SdiooL 

Amherst — High  SchooL 

De  Forest — Hi{^  SchooL 

j^tigo— High  School. 

Delafield — St.  John's  MiUtarf  Academy . 

Appleton — High  SchooL 

Ddavan — High  School. 

Arcadia — High  SchooL 

De  Pere— High  SchooL 

Arena — High  SchooL 

Dodgeville — High  SchooL 

Argyle — High  SchooL 

Durand — High  SchooL 

Ashland — 

Eagle  River  High  SchooL 

High  School. 

East  Troy — High  SchooL 

Ifdrtkbind  Academy, 

Athens — High  SchooL 

Aiiffiistit— TTifrh  fl<^ool 

ftOgaTOO— uign  ociioot. 

 High  SchooL 

ITIVHrkm— TTifrh  fl/ttw>n1 
Hd  umum —  n  ign  ocuooi. 

fiangor — Hi^  SchooL 

c<uawuriu~~n  igii  ocikkm. 

Baraboo— High  SchooL 

cj u\iy~~zx  igii  ociiooL. 

RAimn— TTiirh  f>lc!hool 

E  ndeavor~~£fu20ttiwr  Academy* 

Bayfield— High  SchooL 

EvansvUle— 

Beaver  Dam- 

EvaneviUe  Seminary. 

High  SchooL 

High  SchooL 

Wapland  Academy. 

Fairchild— High  SchooL 

Belleville-High  SchooL 

Fennimore— High  SchooL 

Belmont— High  School. 

Fifield— High  SchooL 

Beloit— High  SchooL 

Florence— High  SchooL 

Berlin— High  SchooL 

Fond  du  Lao— 

Black  Earth— High  SchooL 

Ontfton  BaU. 

Black  River  Falls— High  SchooL 

Hi^  SchooL 

Blair- High  SchooL 

Sf.  Mary' 9  Springi  Academy. 

BlanchardviUe— High  SchooL 

Fort  Atkhison— High  SchooL 

Bloomer— High  SchooL 

Fountain  City— High  SchooL 

Bloomington— High  SchooL 

Fox  Lake— High  SchooL 

Blue  River— High  SchooL 

Frederic— High  School. 

Boscobel— High  SchooL 
Brandon— High  SchooL 
Brillion— High  SchooL 
Brodhead— High  SchooL 
Brooklyn— High  SchooL 
Burlington— High  SchooL 
Cadott^High  School. 
Cambria— High  SchooL 
Cambridge-High  SchooL 
Cashton— High  School. 
CassviUe— High  School. 
Cedarburg— High  SchooL 
Cedar  Grove—  Wisconsin  Memorial  Academy. 
Chetek— High  SchooL 
Chilton— High  SchooL 
Chippewa  Falls- 
High  SchooL 

McDondl  Memorial  High  School. 
Clinton— High  School. 
Clintonville-High  SchooL 
Cobb-High  SchooL 
Colby— High  SchooL 


Oalesville-High  SchooL 
Genoa  Junction- High  SchooL 
Oillett-High  SchooL 
Glenbeulah— High  SchooL 
Glenwood  City— High  SchooL 
Goodman— High  School. 
Grand  Rapids— Hi^  SchooL 
Grantsburg- High  SchooL 
Green  Bay  (East)— High  SchooL 
Green  Bay  (West)— 
High  SchooL 
St.  Joseph's  Academy. 
Green  Lake— High  SchooL 
Greenwood— High  SchooL 
Hammond— High  SchooL 
Hancock— High  SchooL 
Hartford— High  SchooL 
Hayward— High  SchooL 
Haiel  Green— High  SchooL 
Highland— High  School. 
Hillsboro— High  SchooL 
Hillside— JTiOtide  Home  School,  t 

Coogle 
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Hfarton— High  School 

Horioon— High  School. 

Hodsoo— 

HighSohooL 

Oalahady  a  School  for  Bogt. 

Hombird— High  SchooL 

Hurley— High  School. 

Independence — High  SchooL 

lolfr— High  School. 

Iron  River—High  School. 

JanesviUe— High  School. 

Jefferson— High  School. 

Juneau— High  School. 

Kaukanna— High  School. 

Kendall— High  School. 

Kenosha— High  School. 

Kewaunee— High  SchooL 

Kewaskum— High  SchooL 

Kiel— High  SchooL 

Kilboom— High  SchooL 

La  Crosse— High  SchooL 

Ladysmitfa— High  SchooL 

La  Farge— High  School. 

Lake  Geneva— High  SchooL 

Lake  Mills— High  SchooL 

Lancaster— High  SchooL 

Linden— High  SchooL  . 

Little  Chute— High  SchooL 

Lhringston— High  SchooL 

Lodi— High  SchooL 

Lone  Rock— High  SchooL 

Loyal— High  School. 

Madison- 
High  SchooL 
Sacred  Heart  Aeademp. 
The  Wisconsin  High  SchooL 

Manawa— High  SchooL 

Manitowoc— High  SchooL 

Marinette— High  SchooL 

Marion— High  SchooL 

Markesan— High  SchooL 

Marshall— High  SchooL 

Maishfield— High  SchooL 

Mattoon— High  SchooL 

Mauston— High  School. 

MayviUe-High  SchooL 

Maxomanie— High  SchooL 

Medford— High  SchooL 

MeUen— High  SchooL 

Menashar— High  SchooL 

Menomonee  Falls— High  SchooL 

Menomonie— High  SchooL 

Merrin— High  SchooL 

Merrillan— High  School. 

Mlddleton— High  SchooL 

Mflton— 

Hi^  SchooL 

MiUon  CoUege  Academy. 

Milton  Junction— High  SchooL 

Milwaukee — 

East  Divlsian  High  SchooL 
Oerman'Englith  Academf. 
MUwaukee-Doicner  Seminary, 
North  Division  High  SchooL 
Our  Lady  of  Mercy  High  School, 
South  Division  High  SchooL 
8L  John's  Cathedral  School. 
West  Division  High  SchooL 


STATE  LISTS.  76 

Mineral  Pofait-Hlgh  SchooL 
Minocqua— High  SchooL 
Mondovi— High  SchooL 
Monroe— High  SchooL 
Montello-High  SchooL 
Montfort— High  SchooL 
Mount  Horeb— High  SchooL 
Mukwonago— High  SchooL 
Muscoda— High  SchooL 

Necedah— High  SchooL  ' 

Neenah— High  SchooL 

Neillsville— High  SchooL 

New  Holstein— High  SchooL 

New  Lisbon— High  SchooL 

New  London— High  SchooL 

New  Richmond— High  SchooL 

North  Fond  du  Lao— High  SchooL 

Oakfield— High  School. 

Oconomowoc— High  SchooL 

Oconto— High  SchooL 

Oconto  Falls— High  SchooL 

Omro— High  SchooL 

Onalaska— High  SchooL 

Oregon— High  SchooL 

Osceola— High  SchooL 

Oshkosh— High  SchooL 

Palmyra— High  SchooL 

Fardeeville-High  SchooL 

Park  Falls— High  SchooL 

Pepin— High  SchooL 

Peshtlgo-Hlgh  SchooL 

Pewaukee— High  SchooL 

Phinips-HIgh  SchooL 

Plainfleld-High  SchooL 

Plattevm»-High  SchooL 

Plymouth— High  SchooL 

Portage— High  SchooL 

Port  Washington— High  SchooL 

Poynette— High  SchooL 

Prairie  duChlen— 

High  SchooL 

St.  Mary* 9  Academy. 
Prairie  du  Sao— High  SchooL 
Prentice— High  SchooL 
Prescott— High  SchooL 
Princeton— High  SchooL 
•  Racine — 

College  Qrammar  School, 

High  SchooL 

SL  Catherine!' s  Academy, 
Randolph— High  SchooL 
Redgranite— High  SchooL 
Reedsburg— High  School. 
ReeseviUe— High  SchooL 
Rhinelander— High  SchooL 
Rib  Lake— High  School. 
Rice  Lake— High  SchooL 
Richland  Center— High  SdiooL 
Rio— High  SchooL 
Ripon— High  SchooL 
River  Falls— High  SchooL 
Roberts— High  SchooL 
Rosendale— High  SchooL 
St  Croix  Falls— High  School. 
St.  Francis— Pfo  Nono  College  {High  School  Qmne). 
Sauk  City— High  School. 
Seneca— High  School. 

Seymour-High  SchooL  ^.^.^.^^^  GoOglc 
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Sharon— High  School. 
Shawano— High  School. 
Sheboygan— High  School. 
Sheboygan  Falls— High  School 
SheU  Lake— High  School. 
Shiocton— High  School, 
ShoUsborg— High  School 
Sinslnawa— 5(.  CJara  Academy. 
Soldiers  Grove— High  School. 
.  South  Milwaakee— High  School 
Sparta— High  School 
SjKxmer- High  School 
Spring  Oreen— High  School 
Spring  Valley— High  School. 
Stanley— High  Sdiool 
Stevens  Point— High  School 
Stoughton— High  School 
Stratford— High  School 
Sturge<Hi  Bay— High  School 
Sun  Prairie— High  School 
Superior- 
Hie^  School 

Nelson  Dewey  High  School 
Thorp— High  School 
Tigerton— High  School 
Tomah— High  School 
Tomahawk— High  School. 
TreQ^>ealeau— High  School. 
Two  Rivers— High  School 
Union  Qrove— High  School 
Unity— High  School 
Verona— High  School 
Viola-High  School 


Viroqua— High  S<diooL 
Wabeno— High  School 
Waldo— High  School 
Walworth— High  School 
Washburn— High  School 
Waterford— Hi«^  School 
Waterloo— High  School 
Watertown— High  School 
Waukesha— High  School 
Waunakee— High  School 
Waupaca— High  School. 
Waupuur-High  School 
Wausau— High  School 
Wausaukee— High  Scho(d. 
Wautoma— High  School 
Wauwatosa— High  School 
West  Allis-Hi^  School 
West  Bend— High  School 
Westboro— High  School 
Westby— High  School. 
West  De  Pere— High  School 
Westfleld— High  School 
West  Salem— High  School 
Weyauwega— High  School. 
Whitehall— High  School 
Whitewater— High  School 
Wild  Rose— High  School 
Wlhnot— High  School 
Wilton— High  School 
Winneconne— High  School 
Wittenberg— High  School 
Wonewoc— High  School 


WYOMING. 


Accredited  by  the  University  of  Wyoming,  May,  1914. 


Admission  requirements . . 
Prescribed  units: 

English  

Mathematics  

Foreign  language. 
Electives  


Units. 
....  14 


Basin— High  School 
BulTalo— High  School 
Casper— High  School 
Cheyenne— High  School. 
Cody— High  School 
Douglas— High  School. 
Evonston- High  School. 
Oreen  River— High  School 


Kemmerer— High  School 
Lander— High  School 
Laramie— High  School 
Newcastle— High  School. 
Rawlins— High  School 
Rock  Springs— High  School 
Sheridan— High  School 
Wheatland— High  School. 


PART  n.— USTS  OF  ACCREDITING  ASSOCIATIONS. 


The  Commission  on  Accredited  Schools  of  the  Southern  States,  of  the 
Association  of  CoUeges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Southern 
States. 

The  minimum  standard  for  accrediting  shall  be: 

(a)  Noschool  shall  be  accredited  which  does  not  require  for  graduati<m  the  completion  of  a  four-year  hig^ 
school  course  of  study  embracing  14  units  as  defined  by  this  association.  A  unit  represents  a  year's  study 
n  any  subject  In  a  secondary  school,  constituting  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  full  year's  work.  More 
than  20  p^ods  per  week  should  be  discouraged. 
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(6)  The  miaimniii  scholastic  attaimnent  of  three-fourths  of  all  secondary  school  teachers  of  academic 
subjects  in  any  accredited  school  cm  the  southern  list  shall  be  equivalent  to  graduation  from  a  college  belong- 
ing to  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States,  or  a  college  approved 
by  the  conunission.  It  is  strongly  advised  that  this  attainment  inchide,  or  be  supplemented  by,  special 
study  of  the  content  and  pedagogy  of  the  subject  taught. 

(c)  Tlie  number  of  daily  periods  of  class  instruction  given  by  any  teacher  should  not  exceed  five  periods 
per  day;  and  the  commission  will  scrutinize  with  extreme  care  any  school  in  which  instructors  teach  as 
many  as  six  daily  periods. 

(d)  The  laboratory  and  library  facilities  shall  be  adequate  for  the  needs  of  instruction  in  the  courses 
tau^t. 

(«)  The  locatitm  and  construction  of  the  buildings,  the  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilation  of  the  rooms, 
the  nature  of  the  lavatories,  corridors,  water  supply,  school  f^miiture,  apparatus,  and  methods  of  cleaning 
shall  be  such  as  to  insure  hygienic  conditions  for  both  pupils  and  teachers. 

(J)  The  efficiency  of  instruction,  the  acquired  habits  of  thought  and  speech,  the  general  intellectual 
and  moral  tone  of  a  school  are  i>aramount  Hectors  and,  therefore,  only  schools  which  rank  well  in  these 
particulars,  as  evidenced  by  rigid,  thoroughgoing,  sympathetic  inspection,  shall  be  considered  eligible 
for  the  list. 

iff)  The  commissfon  will  decline  to  consider  any  school  whose  teaching  force  consists  of  fewer  than  three 
teachers  of  academic  subjects  giving  their  full  time  to  high-school  instruction.  When  local  condltfons 
warrant  the  intioductfon  of  the  so-called  vocatfonal  subjects,  such  as  agriculture,  manual  training,  house- 
hold arts,  and  commercial  subjects,  the  commission  wHl  hold  that  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  must 
be  added  to  provide  adequately  for  such  instruction. 

(i)  AH  schools  whose  records  show  an  excessive  number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  as  based  on  the  average 
number  belonging,  even  though  they  may  technically  meet  all  other  requirements,  will  be  rejected.  The 
association  recognizes  30  as  maximum. 


Schools  accredited  for  the  year  1913-14. 


ALABAMA. 


Andalusia— High  School. 
Athens — Oreene  Univfrsity  SckooL 


Huntsville— Hig^  School 
Mobile- 


Birmingbam — 


High  School. 


CentervHle— Bibb  County  High  SchooL 
Daphne— State  Normal  School. 


Decatur— High  School. 
Dothan— High  SchooL 
Ensley — High  School. 
Euliaula— High  School. 
Gadsden— Hi^  SchooL 


Central  Hig^  School. 


Hovoard  Aeadtmp. 


UnivertUv  MUUary  School. 
Montgomery— Sidney  Lanier  Hig^  SchooL 
New  Decatur— High  SchooL 
RogersviUe— Lauderdale  County  High  SchooL 
Selma— High  School. 
Talladega-High  SchooL 
Tuscaloosa— High  SchooL 
Union  Springs— High  SchooL 


ABXANSAS. 


Argenta— High  School. 

Blytheville— High  SchooL 

Camden— High  School. 

Eureka  Springs— CrefcenI  CoUege  Aeademp. 

Hot  Bi»1ngs— High  School. 


Paragould— High  BdbooL 
Pine  Bluff- High  SchooL 
Texarkana— High  School. 
Warren— High  SchooL 


FLORIDA. 


Arcadia— De  Soto  County  High  School. 

Bradentown— Manatee  County  High  SchooL 

Clearwater— High  SchooL 

Daytona— High  SchooL 

Fort  Myers— O Wynne  High  SchooL 

Oainesville-Hlgh  School. 

JacksonviUe— 


Florida  Military  Academy. 
Key  West— Harris  High  SchooL 
Kissimmee— Osceola  County  High  SchooL 
Lakeland— High  SchooL 
Miami-High  SchooL 


Duval  County  High  SchooL 


Ocala— High  School. 

Pensacola— High  SchooL 

Plant  City— High  SchooL 

Quincy— Gadsden  County  High  School. 

St  Augustine— High  SchooL 

St.  Petersburg— High  School. 

Sanford— High  SchooL 

Seabreeze— Seabreeze-Daytona  Beach  High  School. 

Tallahassee— Leon  High  SchooL 

Tampa— Hillsborough  County  High  SchooL 

Wauchula— High  SchooL 

West  Palm  Beach— High  SchooL 
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Athens— Hi^  School. 

Atlantft- 

Boys'  High  SchooL 
Oiris'  High  SchooL 
Maritt  College. 
Peacock- Fleet  School. 

Augusta- 
Richmond  Academy. 
Tubman  High  School. 

BamesvQle— Gordon  IrutUute. 

Brunswick— <?2]mn  Academy. 

Cartersvi]I&— High  SchooL 

Cedartown— High  SchooL 

Columbus— High  SchooL 

College  Parkr— Georgia  MUUary  Academy. 

Dublin— High  School. 

Elberton— High  School. 

Fitzgerald— High  SchooL 

Fort  Valley— High  SchooL 


Oainesyllle— i2ioer«i(Ie  MUiiarf  Academy. 

Greensboro— High  SchooL 

OrifiOn— High  School. 

Lagrange— High  SchooL 

Locust  Qrove—InstUute. 

Madison— High  SchooL 

Marietta-High  School. 

MiUedgevnie-Georgia  MUitaiy  CoUegt. 

Newnan— High  School. 

Quitman— High  SchooL 

Rome — 

Darlington  Academy. 

High  School. 
Savannah— 

Benedictine  College. 

Chatham  Academy. 
Thomaston— E.  Lee  Institute. 
Thomasville— High  SchooL 
Valdosta— High  School. 


KENTTJCKY. 


Ashland— High  SchooL 
Bellevue— High  School. 
Covington— High  SchooL 
Cynthiana— High  School. 
Dayton— High  School. 
Frankfort^High  School. 
Franklin— High  SchooL 
Georgetown— High  SchooL 
Henderson— High  SchooL 
Lexington— High  SchooL 
Louisville— 

Boys'  High  School. 

Girls'  High  SchooL 


Ludlow— High  School. 
IjYQAon— Kentucky  Military  InntittUe. 
MaysvUle— High  School. 
Mount  Sterling— High  School. 
Newport— High  School. 
Owensboro— High  SchooL 
Paducah— High  SchooL 
Richmond— Model  High  SchooL 
Stanford— High  School. 
Sturgis— High  School. 


LOX7ISIANA. 


Homer— High  SchooL 

Houma— Terrebonne  High  School. 

Monroe— Ouachita  Parish  High  SchooL 


New  Orleans— /tidor«  Newman  Manual  Tnining 

School. 
Shreveport— High  SchooL 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Clarksdale— High  School. 
Greenville— High  School. 
Greenwood— High  School. 
Gulfport— High  School. 
Jackson— High  SchooL 


Laurel— High  SchooL 

McComb— High  SchooL 

Natchez— High  SchooL 

Port  Qihsom— Chamberlain- Hunt  Academy. 


KOBTH  CABOUNA. 


Asbeville — 

AsheviUe  School. 
Bingham  School. 
City  High  SchooL 

St.  Genevieve' a  College  and  Academy. 

Charlotte- 
High  School. 
Homer  Military  School. 

Durham — 

High  SchooL 
TrinUy  Park  School. 


Elizabeth  City— High  School. 
Flat  Rock— FZ«d  School. 
GoWsboro— High  School. 
Greensboro— High  School. 
Lincoln  ton— F(w</(fm  School. 
Raleigh— High  SchooL 
Warrenton— High  SchooL 
Wilmington— High  SchooL 
Winston-Salem— City  High  School. 
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SOUTH  OABOUNA. 


Anderson— High  School. 

Bamberg— High  School. 

Bennettsville— High  School. 

Charleston- 
High  School. 
Porter  Militarf  Academp. 

I>arIington— High  School. 

Florence— High  School. 


Greenwood— High  School. 
Latta— High  School. 
Harion— High  School. 
North  Aogusta— High  School. 
St.  Matthews— Hifi^  School. 
Spartanburg—  Wofford  FUUng  School. 
Summeryille— High  School. 
Sumter— High  School. 


TENNESSEE. 


Benton— Polk  County  Hi^  School. 
Chattanooga— 

Girls*  Preparatory  School. 

High  School. 

Mc  Collie  School. 
Columbia— If  flitartr  Academy. 
Concord— Farragut  High  School. 
Covington— Byars-Hall  High  School. 
Fayetteville— iforpan  School. 
Martia—McFerrin  Training  School. 


Memphis- 
City  High  School. 
Higbee  School. 
UniverHty  Sdutol, 

Nashville— 

Hume-Fogg  High  SchooL 
Montgomery-Bell  Academy. 

Pulaski—  Maeaey  School. 

Sewanee — SeiDanee  Military  Academy. 

Tullahoma— fWa^erald  and  Clarke  School, 


TEXAS. 


Abilene— High  School. 

Amarillo— High  School. 

Austin — 

High  School. 
WhUit  School. 

Beaumont— High  School. 

Belton— High  School. 

Bonham— High  School. 

Cameron— High  School. 

Corsicana— High  School. 

Cleburne— High  School. 

Dallas- 
High  School. 
Oak  Cliff  High  School. 
TerHll  School. 

El  Paso— High  School. 

Fort  Worth— High  School. 

Gainesville— High  School. 

Galveston— Ball  High  School. 

Greenville— High  School. 

Henderson— High  School. 


Hillsboro-High  School. 
Houston— High  School. 
Longview— High  School. 
Marlin— High  School. 
Marshall— High  SchooL 
McGregor— High  School. 
Nacogdoches— High  School. 
Port  Arthur— High  School. 
Qoanah- High  School. 
San  Angelo— High  School. 
San  Antonio— ilcademy. 
San  Marcoa—Baptiet  Academy, 
Sherman— High  School. 
Stamford— High  School. 
Sweetwater— High  School. 
Temple— High  School. 
Terrell— Hifi^  School. 
Victoria— High  School. 
Waco— High  School. 
Wazahadiie— High  School. 
Wichita  Falls-High  School. 


VIRGINIA. 


Alexandria— £;pi«copo2  High  School. 
BeAIord— Randolph-  Macon  Academy. 
Bristol— High  School. 
Charlottesville— High  School. 
Danville—  The  Danville  School. 
Front  Bxjjdl— Randolph- Macon  Academy. 
Harrisonburg— High  School. 
Lexington— High  School. 
Lynchburg— High  School. 
Manassas— Agricultural  High  School. 
Norfolk— Maury  High  School. 
Petersburg— High  School. 
Portsmouth— High  School. 


Richmond- 
John  Marshall  High  School. 
McOidre'a  Univertity  SchooL 

Roanoke— City  High  School. 

South  Boston— High  School. 

Staunton — 
Hi^  School. 
Stuart  Hall. 

Suffolk— Jefferson  High  School. 

Winchester— ^Aenan^ooA  Valley  Academy. 

Woodberry  Forest^dkooJ. 

Woodstock—  McusanuUen  Academy. 

Wythevnie— High  School. 
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WEST  vraaiNiA. 


Bedkley—lMtitute. 
Bonwood— Union  High  School. 
Bhiefield— Beaver  High  School. 
Cairo— High  School. 
Cameron— High  School. 
Ceredo — Ceredo- Kenova  High  School 
Charleston— High  School. 
Chester— High  School. 
Clarksburg— High  School 
Davis— High  School. 
EUdns— High  School. 
Fairmount— High  School. 
Orafton— High  School. 
Hnisboro— High  School. 
Hhiton— High  School. 
Huntington— High  SchooL 
Keyser— 

High  School. 

State  Preparatory  School. 
Kingwood— High  School. 
Mannington— High  School. 
Martinsbiirg— High  SchooL 


Montgomery— State  Preparatory  School. 

Horgantown— High  School. 

Mount  Hope— High  School. 

New  Cumberland— High  School. 

New  MartinsviUe— Magnolia  High  School 

Oak  Hill— High  School. 

Parkersburg— High  School. 

Piedmont— High  SchooL 

Philippi— BrcNuMtM  Itutitute. 

St.  Marys-High  School. 

Shinnston— Clay  District  High  SchooL 

Spencer— High  School. 

Terra  Alta— High  School. 

Thomas— High  SchooL 

Welch— High  School. 

Wellsburg— High  School. 

Weston— High  School. 

Wheeling— 

(Edgewood)  Trldelphla  District  High  Sdiool. 

High  SchooL 
Williamson— High  SchooL 
WOliamstown— High  School. 


New  England  College  Entrance  Certliemte  Board. 

Members  of  the  board:  Amherst  College,  Bates  C<dlege,  Boston  University,  Bowdoln  Cdlege,  Brown 
University,  Colby  College,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  CoUege,  Middlebury  College,  Mount  Holyoke  Col- 
lege, Smith  College,  Tufts  CoUege,  University  of  Vermont,  Wellesley  CoUege,  Wesleyan  University,  Wil- 
liams CoUege. 

A  school  to  be  approved  by  the  board  must— 

(1)  Give  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  curriculum,  staff  of  teachers,  and  equipment; 

(2)  Be  able  to  prepare  for  coUege  according  to  some  one  of  the  recognized  plans  for  entering  a  college  rei>- 
resented  on  the  board; 

(4)  Have  sent  on  examination  within  a  period  of  three  years  preceding  the  time  ol  applicatl<m  at  least 
two  students  to  one  or  more  of  the  coUeges  represented  on  the  board. 

A  school  when  first  approved  is  placed  on  a  trial  list.  If  the  record  made  by  its  candidates  in  the  coUeges 
represented  on  the  board  is  satisfoctory,  it  is  then  placed  on  the  approved  list. 

Schools  approved  by  the  board,  May  12, 1914. 


CONNECTICTTT. 


Ansonla— High  SchooL 

Bridgeportr—  CourUand  SchooL 

Bristol— High  SchooL » 

Central  ViUage— Plainfleld  High  SchooL » 

Clinton— Jtfbr^on  School. 

Danbury— Hi^  SchooL 

Danielson— KiUingly  High  School. 

Derby— High  School. 

East  Hartf(^— High  School,  i 

Greenwich— 

Academy. 

High  SchooL 

Rotemary  Hall  Sdtool.^ 
Hartford— PubUc  High  School. 
LakeviUe—  Taconie  School  for  Girlt. 
Meriden— High  SchooL 
Middlebury—  Westover  School. 
Mlddletown— 

High  SchooL 

The  Missei  Patten's  School 


New  Britain— PubUc  Hl^  SchooL 
New  Haven— High  SchooL 
New  London— 

Bulkeley  School. 

WiUiaTM  Memorial  IrutUuU. 
New  MillM- Hi^  SchooL  i 
Newtown— High  SchooL 
NcrwaUc— 

High  School. 

miMde  School 
NorwaUc— High  School. 
NorwaUc— J7<a»id«  School, 
Norwich— JVw  Academy. 
Portland— High  SchooL 
Putnam— High  SchooL 
Redding— San/brd  School » 
Ridgefield— iScftooL  i 
Seymour— High  SchooL  * 
Shelton— High  School. 
Southington— Lewis  High  SchooL 


»  On  the  trial  list  for  1914.  ^  ^  r^T  ^ 
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Soath  Manclweter— High  SchooL 
Stamford— 
High  SchooL 

The  Oatkertne  Aiken  Sdwd. 

The  Stamford  Preparatorf  School, 
SUmington— High  SchooL 
Stratlbrd— High  SchooL  i 
SafHtid—OonTtectictU  LUenry  IrutihUion. 
Thompsonville— Enfield  Public  High  SchooL 
Vecnon— RockviUe  High  School. 
Wallingford— 

Central  District  High  SchooL 

The  ChoaU  School,  i 


Washington— 

The  Ounnery  Sdtool. 

WyUham  Riae, 
Waterbory— 

Crosby  High  SchooL 

St.  Margaret's  SdUHtL 
Watertown— TAtf  Toft  School 
West  Hartford— High  SchooL 
West  Haven— High  SchooL  i 
Willimantio— Windham  High  SchooL 
Windsor— High  School. 
Winsted— <7i2&«r<  School. 


MAINE. 


Aabom— Edward  Little  High  School. 

Augusta— Cony  High  SchooL 

Bangor— High  SchooL 

Bar  Harbor— High  SchooL 

Bath— Morse  High  SchooL 

Belfiiist— High  School. 

BetheA—CfouU's  Academy. 

Biddeford— High  SchooL 

BhjsihJI^BluehiU  George  Stevens  Academy. 

Bowdoinham— High  School.^ 

Brewer— High  SchooL 

Biidgton— High  School. 

Brunswick:— High  SchooL 

Bucksport— Jiwt  Maine  Conference  Seminary. 

Calais— Academy. 

Camden— High  SchooL 

Charleston— Hi^iTW  Classical  Institute. 

Cumberland  Center- G^««Z«y  InstituU.^ 

Dexter— High  SchooL 

East  Livennore— Livermoie  Falls  High  School. 
East  Machias:  Washington  Academy. 
Eastport:  Boynton  High  SchooL 
EUsworth:  High  SchooL 
Farmington — 

High  SchooL 

The  AbboU  School. 
Fort  Fafarfield— High  SchooL 
Foxcroft— i4  cademy. 
Freedom— >1  cademy. 
Freeport— High  School.* 
Fryeburg- cademy. 
Gorham— High  School. 
Guilford— High  School. 
Hallowell- High  School. 
Hampden— A(»demy. 
Hebron— cademy. 
Hinckley— Good  WiU  High  SchooL» 
Houlton— 

High  SchooL 

Bicker  Classical  Institute. 


Kent's  Hill— IfaitM  Wesleyan  Seminary, 

Lewiston— High  School. 

Lisbon  Falls— High  SchooL 

Machias— High  School.^ 

Madison— High  School. 

Newcastle— J^in£o2n  Academy. 

North  Bridgton— Bri^^ton  Academy, 

Norway— High  School. 

Old  Town— High  SchooL 

Orono— High  School. 

Oxford— High  School.* 

Phillips— High  School.1 

Pittsfield— 3fam«  Central  InstUuU. 

Portland— 

Deering  High  School. 

High  SchooL 

WaynfieU  School. 

Westbrook  Seminary. 
Presque  Isle— High  School. 
Richmond— High  School. 
Rockland— High  School. 
Rockport— High  School.* 
Rumford— Stephens  High  School. 
Saco—  Thornton  Academy. 

Skowhegan— Skowhegan  High  School  and  Bloom- 

fleld  Academy. 
South  Berwick— Bmcick  Academy.^ 
South  Paris— Paris  High  SchooL 
South  Portland— High  School. 
Topsham— High  School.* 
Vassalboro— Oak  Qrooe  Seminary. 
Watervllle— 

Cobum  Classical  Institute. 
High  SchooL 
Wells— High  School. 
Westbrook— High  SchooL 
Wilton— il  cademy. 
Whithrop— High  School.* 
York— High  SchooL 


MASSACHUSETTET. 


Abfaigton— High  School. 

Adams— High  SchooL 

Amherst— High  SchooL 

Andover — 

Abbot  Academy. 
Phillips  Academy, 
Punchard  High  SchooL 

Arlington— High  School. 


Ashbumham—  Cushtng  A  cademy, 
Ashland— High  School. 
Athol— High  SchooL 
Attleboro— High  SchooL 
Aubumdale— ikue^Z  Seminary. 
Ayer— High  School. 
Bane— Henry  Woods  High  School. 
Belmont— High  School. 


*  On  the  trial  list  for  1914. 
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Boston— 

BerkeUy  Preparatory  SehooL 

Brighton  High  School. 

Miaa  Cumminff»*i  School. 

Dorchester  High  School. 

East  Boston  High  School 

English  High  School. 

Oirls'  High  School. 

Girls'  Latin  School. 

Mist  Quad's  and  Mist  Evans's  School, 

Huntington  School. 

Mechanics  Arts  High  School. 

Public  Latin  School. 

Roxbury  High  School. 

South  Boston  High  School. 

The  von  Mach  School  for  Girls.^ 

West  Roxbury  High  SchooL 

The  Winsor  School.^ 
BrMord—A  cademp. 
Bridgewater— High  School. 
BrimQeid— Hitchcock  Free  Academy.^ 
Brockton— High  School. 
Brookline— High  School. 
Cambridge— High  and  Latin  School. 
Chelsea— High  School. 
Chicopee— High  School. 
Clinton— High  School. 
Concord— High  School. 
Dalton— High  School. 
Danvers— Holton  High  School. 
Dedham— High  School. 

Deerfield— Academy  and  Dickinson  High  School. 
Easthampton— 

High  SchooL 

WUliston  Seminanf. 
East  Northfleld— JVbrtfc/UM  Seminary. 
East  Weymouth— Weymouth  High  SchooL 
Everett— High  School. 
Fairhaven— High  SchooL 
Fall  Rivei^B.  M.  C.  Durfee  High  School. 
Falmouth— Lawrence  High  SchooL 
Fitchburg— High  School. 
Foxboro— High  School. 
Framingham— High  SchooL 
Franklin— 

Dean  Academy. 

Horace  Mann  High  SchooL 
Gardner— High  SchooL 
Gloucester— High  SehooL 
Grafton— High  School. 
Greenfield— High  School. 
Groveland— High  School. 
Hadley— Hopkins  Academy. 
BAtAeld— Smith  Academy. 
Haverhill— High  SchooL 
Hingham— High  School. 
Holliston— High  SchooL 
Holyoke— High  School. 
Hudson— High  School. 
Hyde  Park— High  SchooL 
Kingston— High  SchooL 
Lawrence— High  SchooL 
Lee— High  SchooL 
Leicestei^iloademy. 


Leominstei^High  SchooL 

Lexington— High  SchooL 

Lowell- 
High  SchooL 
Bogers  Hall  School. 

Lynn- 
Classical  High  SchooL 
English  High  SchooL 

Maiden— High  School. 

Manchester— Story  High  SchooL 

Mansfield— High  School. 

Marblehead— High  SchooL 

Marion—  Tabor  Academy. 

Marlborough— High  SchooL 

Maynard— High  SchooL 

Medford— High  School. 

Melrosfr— High  SchooL 

Methuen— High  SchooL 

Mlddleboro-Hlgh  SchooL 

Milford- High  School. 

Mflton-Hlgh  School. 

Monson— iloadmif. 

Mount  Hermon— Bofff'  School. 

Natick— 

High  SchooL 

Walnut  mu  Sdioolfor  Girls. 

Needham— High  SchooL 

New  Bedford— High  School. 

Newburyport— High  and  Putnam  Schools. 

Newton— Jfafottfi^  Ida  School  for  Oirls. 

Newtonvllle— 

Newton  Hl^  School. 
Technical  High  School.i 

North  Adams— Drury  High  SchooL 

Northampton- 
High  SchooL 

Miss  Oapen's  School  for  Girls. 

St.  Michael's  High  SchooL 

The  Mary  A.  Bumham  School  for  Girls, 
North  Andover>nTohnson  High  SchooL 
North  Attleboro— High  School.i 
North  Brookfleld— High  School. 
Norton- 
High  School. 

Wheaton  Seminary. 
Norwood— High  SchooL 
Orange— High  SchooL 
Palmer— High  School. 
Peabody— High  SchooL 
Pepperell— High  SchooLi 
Pittsfleld— 

High  School. 

Miss  Hall's  School. 
Plymouth— High  School. 
Provincetown— High  School. 
Qulncy— 

High  SchooL 

Woodward  Institute. 
Revere— High  SchooL 
Rockland— High  School. 
Salem— Classical  and  High  SchooL 
Sandwich— High  SchooL 
Saugus— High  SchooL 
Scituate— High  School. 
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Sharon— High  School. 

Shelbume— Anns  Academy. 

Somerrille— High  SchooL 

South  Bafntree— T%ay«r  Academp, 

Soothbridge— High  School. 

South  Byfleld— DttflinMr  AeadempA 

Springfield— 

American  International  College. 

Central  High  School. 

TheElnu. 

The  MacDuffee  School  for  QirU. 

Technical  High  School. 
Stoneham— Hi^  SchooL 
Ston^ton— Kimball  Hi|^  School. 
Sudbury— Higb  School.^ 
Swampscott— High  School. 
Taunton— Hi^  School. 
Turners  Falls— Hi^  School. 
Upton— Hi^  School. 
Uxbridge— High  School. 
Wakefield— High  School. 
Waltham— High  School. 
War^High  SchooL 
Wareham— High  School. 
Warren— High  SchooL 


Webster-High  School. 
Wellesley— 

Dana  High  SchooL 

High  SchooL 
West  Bridgewater— 

Howard  High  SchooL 

Howard  Seminary. 
Westfleld— Hi0i  School. 
West  Springfield- High  SchooL^ 
WhltinsviUe— Northbridge  High  SchooL 
Whitman— Public  High  SchooL 
WUbraham— J.  cademp. 
Williamstovn— High  SchooL 
Winchendon— Murdock  High  SchooL 
Winchester— High  School. 
Winthrop-^High  SchooL 
Wobum— High  SchooL 
Wollaston— Qtttncy  Mansion  School. 
Worcester— 

Academp. 

Classical  High  SchooL 
English  High  SchooL 
Kimball  School. 
Soutn  High  SchooL 
Wrentham— High  SchooL 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Andover— Proctor  Academp. 
Berlin— High  SchooL 
Claremont— Stevens  High  SchooL 
Concord- 
High  SchooL 

St.  Mdrp*»  School  for  OhrU. 

St.  Paul^e  SchooL 
Derry—PirikeTton  Academy. 
Exeter— 

PhWipB  Exeter  Academp. 

Robinson  Semtnarp. 
Franklin— High  SchooL 
Hanover— High  SchooL 
HUlsboro— High  SchooLi 
Keene— High  SchooL 
Kingston— 5on6om  Semimrp. 
Laoonia— High  SchooL 
Lancaster— High  School. 
Lebanon— High  SchooL 


Lisbon— High  SchooL 
LitUeton— High  SchooL 
Manchester— High  SchooL 
Meridm— Kimball  Union  Academp, 
Milford-High  SchooL, 
Milton— Nute  High  SchooL 
Nashua— High  School. 
New  HampUm— Literary  TrutituiionA 
New  London— OoSty  Academp. 
^  Newport— Richards  High  School. 
Pittsfleld— High  SchooL 
Plymouth— High  SchooL 
Portsmouth— High  School. 
Rochester— High  SchooL 
Somersworth— High  School. 
Stratford— High  SchooL 
Tilton— Smfnary. 
Warner— Simons  Free. High  School. 
"WoUehoro— Brewster  Free  Academp, 


Barrington  Center— High  School. 

Bristol— Colt  Memorial  High  SchooL 

Central  Falls— High  SchooL 

East  Greenwich— iloetd«TOy.» 

East  Providence— High  School. 

Newport— Rogers  High  School. 

Pawtucket— High  SchooL 

Providence- 
Classical  High  SchooL 
Cranston  High  SchooL 
English  &igh  SchooL 


ISLAND. 

Providence — Continued. 

Hope  Street  High  SchooL 

Miss  Wheeler's  School. 

Morris  Heights  SchooL  i 

Moses  Broum  School. 

Technical  High  SchooL 
Wakefield— South  Kingstown  High  SchooL 
Warwick— High  SchooL 
Westerly— High  SchooL 
Wickford— North  Khigstown  High  School. 
Woonsocket— High  School. 
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VERMONT. 


Spaulding  High  School. 
Barton— Academy. 
Bellows  Falls— High  School. 
Bennington— High  School. 
Bethel— Whitcomb  High  SchooL 
Bradford— Academy. 
Brandon— High  School.^ 
Brattleboro— High  School. 
Burlington— High  School. 
Chester— High  School.* 
Essex— Essex  Jmiction  High  School. 
YQirfaxr-Bcttoivs  Fru  Acadtntff. 
Fair  Haven— High  School. 
Hardwick— Academy. 
Jerioo— High  School.» 
Johnson— High  School. 
Ludlow— Black  River  Academy. 
Lyndon  Center— I^rndon  IruHtuU. 


Barre— 


Ooddard  Seminary. 


Morrlsville— People's  Academy. 

Newport— High  School. 

North  Craftsbury—  Cmftabary  Academy. 

Orleans— High  SchooLi 

Poultney— Trof  Conference  Academy, 

Proctor— High  School. 

Randolph— High  School. 

Richford— High  School 

Rutland— High  School. 

St  Albans— High  SchooL 

St  Johnsbury— iloodemy. 

Saxtons  River—  Vermont  Academy, 

South  Royalton— High  SchooL 

Springfield- High  SchooL 

Stowe— High  SchooL 

Townshend— l>2and  and  Oray  Seminary, 

Vergennes— High  SchooL 

Waterbury— High  School. 

White  River  Junction— Hartford  High  SchooL 

Woodstock— High  SchooL 


Manchester— BttfT  and  Burton  Seminary, 
Montpelier— 
High  School. 
Seminary. 


North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

The  following  constitute  the  standards  for  accrediting  secondary  schools  for  the  present  year  (1914): 

1.  No  school  shall  be  accredited  which  does  not  require  15  units  for  graduation.  More  than  20  periods 
per  week  should  be  discouraged. 

2.  The  minimum  scholastic  attainment  of  teachers  of  academic  subjects  shall  be  equivalent  to  gradtuktioo 
from  a  college  belonging  to  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  After  1915 
the  preparation  of  the  teacher  shall  include  at  least  11  semester  hours  in  education.  This  shall  inchide 
special  study  of  the  subject  matter  and  pedagogy  of  the  subject  to  be  taught.  Such  requirements  shall  not 
be  construed  as  retroactive. 

3.  The  number  of  daily  periods  of  classroom  instrtfction  given  by  any  teacher  should  not  exceed  5, 
each  to  extend  over  at  least  40  minutes  in  the  clear.  The  board  of  inspectors  will  reject  all  schools  having 
more  than  6  recitation  periods  per  day  for  any  teacher. 

4.  The  laboratory  and  library  facilities  shall  be  adequate  to  the  needs  of  instruction  in  the  subjects  taught. 

5.  The  location  and  construction  of  the  buildings,  the  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilation  of  the  rooms, 
the  nature  of  the  lavatories,  corridors,  closets,  water  supply,  school  furniture,  apparatus,  and  methods  of 
cleaning  shall  be  such  as  to  insure  hygienic  conditions  for  both  pupils  and  teachers. 

6.  The  efficiency  of  instruction,  the  acquired  habits  of  thought  and  study,  the  general  intellectual  and 
moral  tone  of  a  school  are  paramount  factors,  and  therefore  only  schools  which  rank  well  in  these  particu- 
lars, as  evidenced  by  rigid,  thoroughgoing,  sympathetic  inspection,  shall  be  considered  eligible  for 
the  list. 

7.  The  association  will  decline  to  consider  any  school  whose  teaching  force  consists  of  fewer  than  four 
teachers  of  academic  subjects,  exclusive  of  the  superintendent.  The  association  recommends  the  intro- 
duction of  the  soK^ed  vocational  subjects,  such  as  agriculture,  manual  training,  household  arts,  and 
commercial  subjects,  into  schools  where  local  conditions  render  such  introduction  feasible,  but  the  inspec- 
tors will  hold  that  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified  teachers  must  be  added  to  provide  adequately  for  such 
instruction. 

9.  No  school  whose  records  show  an  excessive  number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  based  on  average  attendance, 
shall  be  accredited.  The  association  recommends  25  as  a  maximum. 


Schools  accredited  March  20, 1914. 


COLORADO. 


Aspen— High  School. 

Boulder— Colorado  State  Preparatory  SchooL 
Canon  City- 


Colorado  City— High  SchooL 
Colorado  Springs— High  SchooL 
Cripple  Creek- High  SchooL 
Delta— High  SchooL 


High  SchooL 


South  Canon  City  High  SchooL 
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Denver- 
East  Side  High  School. 
Manual  Training  High  School 
North  Side  High  School. 
South  Side  High  School. 
West  Side  High  School. 

Durango— High  School. 

Eaton— Hi^  School. 

Fort  Collins— High  School. 

Fort  Morgan— High  School. 

Fruita— High  School. 

Glenwood— Garfield  County  High  School. 

Golden— High  School. 

Grand  Junction— High  School. 

Greeley— High  School. 


Lamar— High  School. 

Las  Animas— Bent  County  High  School. 

La  Junta— High  School. 

Leadville— High  School. 

Longmont— High  School. 

Loveland— High  School. 

Monte  VisU— High  School. 

Pueblo- 
High  School  (District  1). 
High  School  (District  20). 

Rocky  Ford— High  School. 

SaUda— High  School. 

Tellurlde— High  School. 

Trinidad— High  School. 

Victor— High  School. 


ILLINOIS. 


Aledo— Drttfjf  Aeademp. 
Alton— High  SchooL 
Aurora — 

East  High  School. 

Jmning9  Seminary. 

West  High  School. 
Batavia— High  School. 
Beardstown— High  School. 
Belleville-High  School. 
Belvidere— High  School. 
Bloomfaigton— High  School. 
Blue  Island— High  School. 
Bridgeport— High  School  (Township). 
Cairo— High  School. 
Canton— High  School. 
CarlinvQle— High  School. 
Carthage— Co22<9«  Academy. 
Centralis— High  School  (Township). 
Champaign— High  School. 
Charleston— High  School. 
Chicago- 
Austin  High  School. 

Bowen  High  School. 

Calumet  High  School. 

Carl  Schurz  High  School 

Crane  Technical  High  School. 

Curtis  High  School. 

Englewood  High  School. 

F,  W.  Parker  School, 

Harrison  Technical  High  School. 

Barvard  School, 

Hyde  Park  High  SchooL 

Kenwood  Institute, 

Lake  High  School. 

Lake  View  High  School. 

Lane  Technical  High  SchooL 

Latin  School. 

Loyola  Academy. 

ifftrphftii  High  SchooL 

MoKinley  High  SchooL 

Medill  High  SchooL 

PhiUips  High  SchooL 

Senn  High  SchooL 

Tuley  High  BohooL 
University  High  School 

Waller  High  SchooL 
Chicago  Heights— Bloom  Township  Hifi^  SchooL 
Cioero-^.  Sterling  Morton  Township  High  School. 
Clinton— High  SohooL  « 


CoUinsville-High  School  (Township). 

Danville-High  School. 

Decatur— High  School. 

De  Kalb— High  School  (Township). 

Des  Plaines— Maine  Township  High  School. 

Dixon— 

High  School. 

North  High  School. 
Downers  Grove— High  SchooL 
Dundee— High  SchooL 
Duquoin— High  School  (Township). 
East  St  Louis— High  SchooL 
Edwardsville— High  SchooL 
Elgin— 

Academy, 

High  SchooL 
Ehnhmst^Evangeliedl  Proseminar. 
Evanston — 

Academy. 

High  School  (Township). 
Freeport— High  School. 
Galesburg— High  School. 
Galva— High  SchooL 
Geneseo— High  School  (Township). 
Geneva— High  School. 

Gibson  City— Drummer  Township  High  School. 

Qodtrey—Monticello  Seminary. 

Granite  City— High  SchooL 

Harrisburg- High  School  (Township). 

Harvard— High  SchooL 

Harvey— Thornton  Township  High  SchooL 

Highland  Park- 

Deerfleld  Township  High  SchooL 

Northwestern  Military  Academy. 
Hinsdale— High  SchooL 
Hoopeston— High  School. 
Jacksonville— 

High  SchooL 

nUnois  Woman*s  College  Academy, 

Whipple  Academy. 
Joliet-High  School  (Township). 
Kankakee— High  SchooL 
Kenilworth— New  Trier  Township  High  SchooL 
Kewanee— High  School. 
La  Grange— Lyons  Township  High  School. 
Lake  Forest— 

Academy, 

Ferry  Hall. 

La  Salle— La  SaUe-Peru  Township  High  School. 
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Lawrenceville— High  School  (Township). 

Lexington— High  School. 

LiQooln— High  School. 

Loekport— H  gh  School  (Township). 

Lovlngton— High  School  (Township). 

Macomb— 

Academic  Department  of  Normal  School. 

High  School. 
Marengo— High  School. 
Marshall— High  School  (Township). 
Mattoon— High  School. 
Maywood— Proviso  Township  High  School. 
Moline— High  SchooL 
Monmouth— High  SchooL 
Morgan  Park— 

Academy. 

High  School  (Township). 
Morris— High  School. 
Morrison— High  SchooL 
Mount  Carroll— J^rancM  Shiner  School, 
Mount  Vernon— High  School  (Township). 
Murphysboro— High  School  (Township). 
Naperville— 

High  SchooL 

Northwesttm  College  Academy. 
Normal— High  School. 

Oak  Park— Oak  Park  and  River  Forest  Township 

HI^  School. 
Onarga— Grand  Prairie  Seminary. 
Ottawa— Hi0i  School  (Township) 
Paris— High  School. 
Paxton— High  School. 
Pekin— High  SchooL 


Peoria— 

Bradley  Polyleehnie  InttituU. 

(Central  High  SchooL 

Manual  Training  High  SchooL 
Polo— High  SchooL 
Pontiao— High  School  (Township). 
Princeton— High  School  (Township). 
Quincy— High  School. 
Riverside— High  School. 
Robinson— High  School  (Township). 
Rochelle— High  SchooL 
Rockford— Hic^  SchooL 
Rock  Island— 

AvgutUma  Academy. 

High  SchooL 
St  Charles— Hic^  SchooL 
Savannah— High  School  (Township). 
Shelbyville-High  SchooL 
Sterling- High  School  (Township). 
Streator— High  School  (Township). 
Sullivan- High  SchooL 
Sycamore— High  SchooL 
Taytorville— High  School  (Township). 
Tusookk-High  School. 
Upper  Alton—  Western  Military  Academy. 
Urbana— High  School. 
Watseka— High  SchooL 
Waukegan— High  School  (Township). 
West  Chicago— High  SchooL 
Wheaton— 

Academy. 

High  SchooL 
Woodstock— High  SchooL 


INDIANA. 


Alexandria— High  School 
Anderson— High  SchooL 
Attica— High  School. 
Bedford— High  School. 
Bloomington— High  School. 
Brazil— High  School. 
ConnersvUle— 

Elmhuret  School. 

High  SchooL 
Crawfordsville— High  Schooi 
Crown  Point— High  School. 
CulyeT—MUitary  Academy. 
Decatur— High  School. 
East  Chicago— High  School. 
Elkhart— High  School. 
Evansville— High  School. 
Fort  Wayne— High  School. 
Frankfort— High  School. 
Franklin— High  School. 
Gary— High  School. 
Goshen— High  School. 
Hammond— High  School. 
Hartford  City— High  SchooL 
Howe— High  School. 
Huntington— High  School. 
Indianapolis — 

Manual  Training  High  SchooL 

Shortridge— High  School. 
Jeflersonvllle— High  School. 
Kendallville— High  School. 
Eokomo— High  SchooL 
Lafayette— High  School. 
La  OTBDge— High  School. 


La  Porte— High  School. 

Lawrenceburg- High  School. 

Lebanon— High  School. 

Logansport— High  SchooL 

Madison- High  SchooL 

Michigan  City— High  School. 

Mishawaka— High  School. 

Mount  Vernon— High  School. 

Muncie— High  School. 

New  OasUe-High  SchooL 

Noblesvnie— High  School. 

North  Manchester— High  School. 

Peru— High  School. 

Plymouth— High  SchooL 

Princeton— High  School. 

Rensselaer— High  School. 

Richmond— High  School. 

Rochester— High  SchooL 

RushviUe— High  SchooL 

ShelbyviUe— High  School. 

Sheridan— High  School. 

South  Bend— High  School. 

Sullivan- High  School. 

Terre  Haute— 

Garfield  High  School.  ^ 
Normal  Training  High  Schoo. 
Wiley  High  School. 

Union  City- High  School. 

Valparaiso— High  SchooL 

Wabash— High  SchooL 

Washington— High  School. 

Weft  Lafayette-High  School. 
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IOWA. 


Albia^Hlgh  School. 
Algima— High  SchooL 
Audubon— High  SchooL 
Boone— High  School. 
Burlington— High  SchooL 
CanoU— High  School. 
Cedar  Falls- 
High  School. 

Iowa  State  T«aohers  College,  Training  SchooL 
Cedar  Rapida— High  SchooL 
CenterviUe— High  SchooL 
Charles  City— High  SchooL 
Cherolcee— High  SchooL 
Qarinda— High  SchooL 
Clinton— High  School. 
Coming— High  School. 
Corydon— High  SchooL 
Council  BlullB— High  SchooL 
Cresoo— High  SchooL 
Creston— High  SchooL 
Davenport— High  SchooL 
Deoorah— High  SchooL 
Denison— High  SchooL 
Des  Moines— 

East  High  SchooL 

North  High  School. 

West  High  School. 
Dubuque— High  SchooL 
Eagle  Orove— High  School. 
Elkader— High  SchooL 
Fairfield— High  SchooL 
Fort  Dodge— High  SchooL 
Fort  Madison— High  SchooL 
Orinnell— High  School. 


Ida  Grove— High  SchooL 
Independence— High  SchooL 
Indianolft— High  School. 
Iowa  City- High  School. 
Keokuk— High  SchooL 
Lemars— High  SchooL 
Logan— High  School. 
Manchester— High  SchooL 
Maquoketa— High  S(diooL 
Marengo— High  School. 
Marshalltown— High  School. 
Mason  City— High  SchooL 
Missouri  VaUey— High  SchooL 
Mount  Pleasant— High  School. 
Muscatine— High  SchooL 
Newton— High  SchooL 
Osage— High  SchooL 
Onaw»— High  SchooL 
Oskaloosa— High  SchooL 
Ottumwa— Hi^  SchooL 
Red  Oak— High  School. 
RockweU  City— High  SchooL 
Sao  City— High  SchooL 
Sheldon— High  School. 
Stonx  City— High  SchooL 
Spencer- High  SchooL 
Vfllisca-High  SchooL 
Vinton— High  School. 
Washington— High  School. 
Waterloo- 
East  High  SchooL 
West  High  School. 
Waverly— High  SchooL 
West  liberty— High  SchooL 


KANSAS. 


Abilene-High  SchooL 

Alma— High  School. 

Anthony— High  SchooL 

Arkansas  City— High  SchooL 

Atchison— High  School. 

Baldwin— Baker  Academy. 

Burlington— High  School. 

Chanute— High  School. 

Chapman— Dickinson  County  High  SchooL 

Cherokee— Crawlbrd  County  High  School. 

Chenyvale— High  School. 

Clay  Center— Clay  County  High  School. 

Coffeyville— High  SchooL 

Columbus— Cherokee  County  High  School. 

Concordia— High  SchooL 

Cottonwood  Falls— Chase  County  High  SchooL 

Dodge  City— High  SchooL 

Effingham- Atchison  County  High  SchooL 

El  Dorado— High  SchooL 

Emporia— 

High  School. 

Lewit  Academy, 
Eureka— High  SchooL 
Fort  Scott-High  SchooL 
Qamett— High  School. 
Great  Bend— High  SchooL 
Herington— High  School. 
Hiawatha— High  SchooL  • 


Holton— High  School. 
Horton— High  School. 
Humboldt— High  SchooL 
Hutchinson— High  School. 
Independence— Montgomery  County  High  SchooL 
lola— High  SchooL 
Junction  City— Hi^h  SchooL 
Kansas  City- 
High  SchooL 

Sumner  High  School  (ooknedX 

Kingman— High  School. 

Kinsley— High  SchooL 

Lawrence— High  SchooL 

Leavenworth— High  SchooL 

McPherson— High  SchooL 

Marion— High  School. 

Marjrsville— High  School. 

Minneapolis— High  School. 

Neodesha— High  SchooL 

Newton— 

Bethel  Academy, 
High  SchooL 

Nickerson— Reno  County  High  SchooL 

Oberlin— Decatur  County  High  School. 

Olathe— High  School. 

Ottawa- 
High  SchooL 
UnfvenUy  Academy, 
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Paola— High  School. 
Peabody— High  SchooL 
Pratt— High  SchooL 
Pittsburg— High  SchooL 
Sabetha— High  SchooL 
Salina— High  SchooL 
Seneca— High  SchooL 
Stafford— High  SchooL 
Sterling— Hic^  SchooL 


Adrian— High  SchooL 

Albion-High  SchooL 

Alma— High  SchooL 

Alpena— High  SchooL 

Ann  Arbor— High  SchooL 

Battle  Creek— High  SchooL 

Bay  City- 
East  side— High  SchooL 
West  side— High  SchooL 

Benton  Harbor— High  SchooL 

Bessemer— High  SchooL 

Big  Rapids— 
Ferris  IrutUuU. 
High  SchooL 

Birmingham— High  SchooL 

Boyne  City— High  SchooL 

Cadillac-High  SchooL 

Calumet— High  SchooL 

Charlevoix- High  SchooL 

Cheboygan— High  SchooL 

Charlotte— High  SchooL 

Coldwater— High  SchooL 

Crystal  Falls— High  SchooL 

Detroit- 
Central  High  SchooL 
Eastern  High  SchooL 
Higgins  High  SchooL 
LiggeU  School 
McMillan  High  SchooL 
UnivertUp  School. 
Western  High  SchooL 

Dollar  Bay— High  SchooL 

DowBgiao— High  SchooL 

Escanabar— High  School. 

Evarts— High  SchooL 

Flint— High  SchooL 

Fremont— High  SchooL 

Gladstone— High  SchooL 

Grand  Rapids- 
Central  High  SchooL 
7ohn  Calvin,  Jr.,  High  SchooL 
Union  High  School. 

Grand  Haven— High  School. 

Greenville— High  School. 

Gwinn— High  SchooL 

Hancock- High  School. 

Hart-High  SchooL 

Hastings— High  SchooL 

Highland  Park— High  SchooL 

Hlllsdale-High  SchooL 

Holland— High  SchooL 

Houghton— High  SchooL 


Topeka— 

High  SchooL 

Washburn  Academy. 
Wakeeny— Trego  County  Hi^  SchooL 
Washington— High  SchooL 
Wellington— Sumner  County  High  SdiooL 
Wichita-High  SchooL 
Winfield-Hic^  SchooL 


HICHiaAK. 

Hudson— High  School, 
lona— High  SchooL 
Iron  Mountain— High  SchooL 
Ironwood— High  SchooL 
Ishpeming— High  SchooL 
Jackson— High  SchooL 
Kalamazoo— High  School. 
lAke  Linden— High  SchooL 
Lansing— High  SchooL 
Lowell— High  SchooL 
Ludington— High  SchooL 
Manistee— High  SchooL 
Manistique— High  SchooL 
Marshall— High  SchooL 
Marquette— High  School. 
Mason— High  School. 
Menominee— High  SchooL 
Midland-High  SchooL 
Monroe— High  SchooL 
Muskegon— High  SchooL 
Mount  Clemens— High  SchooL 
Mount  Pleasant— High  SchooL 
Negaunee— High  SchooL 
Newberry— High  School. 
Niles-High  SchooL 
Norway— High  SchooL 
Ontonagon— High  SchooL 
Otsego— High  SchooL 
Owosso— High  SchooL 
Painesdale— High  SchooL 
Paw  Paw— High  SchooL 
Petoskey— High  School. 
Pontiao— High  School. 
Port  Huron— High  SchooL 
Portland— High  SchooL 
River  Rouge— High  SchooL 
Saginaw— 

East  side— High  SchooL 
West  side— High  SchooL 
Sault  Ste.  Marie— High  SchooL 
South  Haven— High  SchooL 
St.  Johns— High  School. 
St.  Joseph— High  School. 
St.  Louis— High  School. 
Sturgis— High  SchooL 
Three  Rivers— High  SchooL 
Traverse  City— High  SchooL 
Union  City— High  SchooL 
Wakefield- High  SchooL  * 
WiUiamston— High  SchooL 
Wyandotte— High  SchooL 
YpsUanti-High  SchooL 
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Albert  Lear-High  School. 
Alexandria— High  School 
Anoka— High  School 
Austin— High  Sdiool 
Bemidji— High  School 
Bhie  Earth— High  Sohod. 
Brainerd— High  School 
Canby— High  School 
Chisholm — High  School. 
Cloqnet— High  School 
Coleraine— High  School 
Crookston— High  School 
Detroit— High  School 
Duluth— CenM  High  School. 
East  Grand  Forks— High  School 
Ely— High  School. 
Eveleth— High  School. 
Fairmont — High  School. 
Faribaalt— 
High  School. 

SJuatttdc  JdiUtaiy  Academf, 
Fergus  Falls— High  School. 
Gilbert— Hi^  School. 
Glcoooe— High  School 
Grand  Rapids— High  School 
Hastings— High  School. 
Hector— High  School 
Hibbing— High  School. 
Hutchinson— High  School. 
Jackson— High  School. 
Lake  City— High  Sdiool 
LitcUBeld-High  School. 
LitUe  Falls— High  Sdiool. 
Luvemo— High  School. 
Mankato— High  School. 
Marshall— High  School 
Minneapolis— 

Central  High  School. 

East  High  School 


Boon ville—  Kemper  Military  School 
Butler— High  Sdiool. 
Cameron- High  School. 
OarroUton— High  School. 
Carthage— High  Sdiool 
Qiillk!othe-High  School 
Clayton— High  Sdiool 
Columbia— 

Christian  OoUege  Academp, 

High  School 

Stephens  CoUege  Academf. 
University  High  School 
Fayette— High  School 
Fredericktown— High  School 
Fulton- 
High  School. 

Wm.  Woods  CoUege  Academy. 

Hannibal- High  Sdiool 

Kansas  City- 
Central  High  School 
North  East  High  Sohool 
Weetport  High  Sdiool 


MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis— Continued. 
North  High  Sdiod. 
South  High  School. 
West  High  Sdiool 
Montevideo— High  School 
Moorhead— High  School. 
Morris-Hi^  School. 
New  Ulm— High  School 
Northfleld-High  Sdiool 
Owatonna— 
High  Sdiool 
PiUsbury  Academy, 
Pipestone— High  School. 
Red  Wing— High  School 
Redwood  Falls-High  School 
Rochester— High  School 
St.  Cloud— High  Sdiool 
St.  James— High  Sdiool 
St.  Paul- 
Central  High  Sdiool 
Cleveland  High  Sdiool. 
Humboldt  High  School 
John  A.  Johnson  High  Sdiool 
Mechanto  Arts  High  Sdiool 
St.  Peter— High  School 
Sauk  Center— High  School 
Sleepy  Eye— High  Sdiool 
Spring  Valley— High  School. 
StiUwater— High  Sdiool. 
Thief  River  Falls— High  Sdiool 
Two  Harbors— High  School. 
Virginiar-High  Sdiool. 
Wadena— High  School. 
Waseca— High  School. 
Wells-High  School 
WUhnar— High  School 
Windom— High  Sdiool. 
Winonar-High  School. 
Worthington— High  Sohool 

HISSOTTBI. 

Kennett— High  School 
Kirkwood— High  Sdiool 
Lebanon— High  Sdiool 
Lexington- 
High  Sohool. 

Wentworth  JiiUUary  Academy. 

Maplewood— High  School. 

Maryvill»— High  School 

Mexico- 
High  School. 
Hardin  College  Academy. 

Nevada— CoUege  Academy. 

Paris— High  School. 

Poplar  Bhifl— High  Sdiool. 

St  Charles- 
High  School 

Lindenwood  CoUege  Academy 
St.  Joseph— High  School. 
St.  Louis- 
Central  High  School. 
Forest  Park  CoUege  Academy 
Hbsmer  HaU. 
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Bt.  Louis— Continued. 
McEinley  High  School 
Manual  Training  School,  WaskingUm  UnivertUp, 
Mary  InstUiUe, 
Smith  Academy. 
Soldan  High  School. 
Sumner  High  SchooL 
Yeatman  High  School. 


Savannah— High  SchooL 
Sedalii^High  SchooL 
Shelbina  High  SdiooL 
Slater— High  School. 
Trenton— High  SchooL 
Webb  City— High  SchooL 
Webster  Groves— High  SchooL 
Wellston— High  SchooL 


MONTANA. 


Anaconda— High  SchooL 
Billhigs-High  School. 
Butte— High  SchooL 
Boseman— Gallatin  County  High  School. 
Bigtlmber— Sweet  Grass  County  High  SchooL 
Deer  Lodge— Powell  County  High  SchooL 
Dillon— Beaverhead  County  High  SchooL 
Olendive— Dawson  County  High  SchooL 


Great  Falls— High  School. 
HamUton— High  SchooL 
Havre— High  SchooL 
Helena— High  SchooL 
Kalispell— Flathead  County  High  SchooL 
Lewistown— Fergus  County  High  SchooL 
Miles  City— Custer  County  High  SchooL 
Missoula— County  High  SchooL 


NEBRASKA. 


Alliance— High  School. 
Ashland— High  School. 
Auburn— High  SchooL 
Aurora— High  SchooL 
Beatrice— High  School. 
Blair-High  School. 
Columbia— High  SchooL 
Crete— 

Doane  Academy. 

High  School. 
David  City— High  SchooL 
Edgar— High  SchooL 
Fairbury— High  SchooL 
Fairmount— High  SchooL 
Falls  City— High  School. 
Fmiklin— Academy. 
Fremont— High  SdiooL 
Friend— High  SchooL 
Fullerton— High  SchooL 
Grand  Island— 

Academy. 

High  School. 
Hastings— 

Academy. 

High  SchooL 
Havelock— High  SchooL 
Hebron— High  SchooL 
Holdrege— High  SchooL 
Kearney— High  School. 
Lincoln- 
High  SchooL 

Nebraska  Military  Academy. 


Lincoln— Continued. 

Teachers'  College  High  School,  University  of 
Nebraska. 
McCook-High  School. 
Nebraska  City— High  School. 
Neli^— High  SchooL 
Newman  Grove— High  SchooL 
Norfolk— High  School. 
North  PUtte— High  SchooL 
Omaha— 

Broumell  HaU. 

High  SchooL 
Osceola— High  SchooL 

Pawnee— High  SchooL  ^ 
Schuyler— High  School. 
Scottsbhifl— High  School. 
Seward— High  SchooL 
Shelton— High  SchooL 
Sidney— High  SchooL 
South  Omaha— High  SchooL 
Superior— High  School. 
Tecumseh— High  School. 
Tekamah— High  SchooL 
University  Place- 
High  SchooL 

Nebraska  Weeleyan  Academy, 
Wahoo-High  SchooL 
Wayne— High  School. 
West  Pohit— High  SchooL 
Wilber— High  School. 
York— High  School. 


NOBTH  DAKOTA. 


Agricultural  College— Agricultural  and  Manual 

Training  High  School. 
Beach— High  School. 
Bismarck— High  SchooL 
Bottineau— High  SchooL 
Cando— High  School. 
Carrington— High  School. 
Casselton— High  SchooL 
Devils  Lake— High  School. 
Dickinson— High  SchooL 
Fargo— High  SchooL 
Grafton— High  School. 
Grand  Forks— High  SchooL 
Hope— High  SchooL 
Jamestown— High  SchooL 


Kenmare— Hi0i  SchooL 
Lakotar-High  SchooL ' 
La  Moure— High  SchooL 
Langdon— High  SchooL 
Larimore^High  School. 
Lisbon— High  SchooL 
Mandan— High  School. 
Minot— High  SchooL 
New  Rookford— High  School. 
Park  River— High  School. 
University— Model  High  Sdiool. 
VaUey  City-High  SchooL 
Wahpeton— High  SchooL 
Williston-Hi^  SchooL 
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OHIO. 


Akron— 

BvekUl  Academy. 

Central  High  School 

South  High  School 
Alliance— High  School. 
Ashland— High  School 
Ashtabula— High  School. 
Ashtabula  Harbor— High  School. 
Athens— High  School. 
Barberton— High  School. 
Bellaire— High  School. 
Bellefontaine— High  School. 
BelleTUfr— High  School. 
Bluirton— High  School. 
Bowling  Green- High  School. 
Bryan— High  School. 
Bucyrus— High  School. 
Cambridge— High  School. 
Canal  Dover- High  School 
Canton— High  School. 
Celina— High  School. 
Chardon— High  School. 
Chicago  Junction— High  School 
Chinicothe— High  School. 
Cincinnati— 

ColUgt  Prepttratory  School  for  Otlt, 

Franklin  School. 

Hartwell  High  School. 

Hughes  High  School. 

Wahiut  Hills  High  School 

Woodward  High  School 

University  School. 
Circleville— High  School 
Cleveland- 
Central  High  School 

East  High  School. 

East  Technical  High  School 

OlenviUe  High  School. 

Linoohi  High  School. 

South  High  School. 

West  High  School. 

West  Technical  High  School 

Univereity  School. 
Cleveland  Heights— High  School 
College  Hill— OAto  Military  InstUuU. 
Columbus — 

Clinton  High  School 

East  High  School 

North  High  School 

South  High  School 

School  for  CHrle. 

West  High  School 
Conneaut— High  School 
Coshocton— High  School. 
Cuyahoga  Falls— High  School 
Dayton— 

Steele  High  School 

St.  Mary* 9  InttituU. 

Stivo^  Manual  Training  High  School 
Defiance— High  School 
Delaware— High  School. 
Delphos— High  School. 
Dennison— High  School. 
Bast  Cleveland— High  School 
East  Liverpool— High  School 
East  Palestine-High  School 


Eaton— High  School 
Elyria-High  School 
Findlay— High  School. 
Fostoria— High  School. 
Fremont— High  School. 
Gallon— High  School. 
GaUipoli»-High  School. 
Geneva— High  School. 
Granville— Doan«  Academy. 
Greenfield- High  School. 
Greenville— High  School. 
Hamilton— High  School. 
HiUsboro-High  School. 
Ironton— High  School. 
Jackson— High  School. 
Jefferson— High  School. 
Kent— High  School. 
Kenton— High  School. 
Lakewood— High  School. 
Lancaster— High  School 
Lima— High  School. 
Lisbon— High  School 
Lockland— High  School. 
Logan— High  School 
London— High  School. 
Lorain— High  School 
Madisonville-High  School 
Mansfield— High  School. 
Marietta— High  School. 
Marion— High  School. 
Martins  Ferry— High  School 
Marysville— High  School. 
MassiUon— High  School. 
Madinar-High  School. 
Miamisburg— High  School 
Middletown— High  School 
Mount  Vernon— High  School. 
Napoleon— High  School. 
Nelsonville— High  School 
Newark— High  School. 
New  Bremen— High  School. 
New  Concord— High  School. 
New  Lexington— High  School 
New  Philadelphia— High  School 
Niles-High  School. 
North  Baltimore— High  School 
Norwalk— High  School. 
Norwood— High  School. 
Oberlin— 

Academy. 

High  School. 
Orrville— High  School. 
Painesville— High  School. 
Piqua— High  School 
Plain  City— High  School 
Pomeroy— High  School. 
Port  Clinton— High  School. 
Portsmouth— High  School. 
Ravenna— High  School. 
Reily— High  School  (Township). 
Salem— High  School 
Sandusky— High  School. 
Shelby— High  School 
Springfield- High  School 
Sidney— High  School 
Btsubenville— High  School 
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Saint  Marys— High  School. 

Tiffin— High  School. 

Tippecanoe  City— High  School. 

Toledo- 
Central  High  School. 
Scott  High  School. 
Smead  School. 

Troy— High  School. 

Uhrichsville— High  School. 

Upper  Sandusky— High  SchooL 
High  School. 
University  School. 
Urbana— 

Van  Wert— High  School. 

Wadsworth— High  School. 

Wapakoneta— High  SchooL 

Warren— High  School. 


Washington— High  School 
Wauaeon— High  School. 
Wellston— High  School. 
Wellsville— High  School. 
WestenriUe— High  School. 
West  Jefferson— High  School. 
Willoaghby— High  School. 
Wilmington— High  School. 
WoostCT— 

Acadtmp. 

High  School. 
Wyoming— High  School 
Xeniar-High  School. 
Youngstown— 

Rayen  High  School. 

Sooth  High  School 
Zanesville— High  School 


OKLAHOMA. 


Anadarko— High  School. 
Ardmor&— High  School 
Bartlesville— High  School 
Blackwell— High  School 
Chtekasha— High  School. 
El  Reno— High  School. 
Enid- 
High  School 

Phmips  University  High  School, 
Outhrie— High  School. 
Hugo— High  School. 


Lawtoo— High  School 

McAlester— High  School. 

MuskogBe— High  School. 

Okmulgee— High  School. 

Oklahoma— High  School. 

Sapulpa— High  School. 

Shawnee— High  School. 

Tonkawa— University  Preparatory  School 

Tulsa— High  School 

Vinita— High  School 

Wagoner— High  School 


Aberdeen— High  School 
Brookings— High  School 
Canton— High  School 
Deadwood— High  School 
Flandreau— High  School. 
Huron— High  School. 
Lead— High  School 
Madison— High  School. 
Miller— High  School 
Mitchell— High  School 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Pierre— High  School 

Rapid  City— High  School 

Redfleld— High  School 

Sioux  Falls— 

AU  Saints  SdtooL 
High  School. 

Vermilion— High  School. 

Watertown— High  School. 

Webster— High  School. 

Yankton— High  School 


Antigo— High  School 

Appleton— High  School. 

Ashland— High  School 

Baraboo— High  School 

Beaver  Dam- 
High  School. 
Wayland  Academy. 

Beloit— High  School 

Berlin— High  School 

Boscobel— High  School. 

Burlington— High  School 

Chippewa  Falls— High  School 

Columbus— High  School 

Delafleld— ^l  John's  MilUary  Academy. 

Delavan— High  School. 

Dodgeville— High  School 

Eau  Claire— High  School 

EdgertOQ— High  School 


WISCONSIN. 

Elkhcrn— High  School 
Ellsworth— High  School. 
Elroy- High  School 
Evansville— High  School 
Fennimore— High  School. 
Fond  du  Lac— High  School 
Fort  Atkinson- High  School 
Grand  Rapids— High  School. 
Qreen  Bay— 

(East)— High  School. 

(West)— High  School. 
Hartford— High  School. 
Hudson- High  School 
JanesvUle— High  School 
Kaokauna— High  School 
Kenosha^High  School 
La  Crosse— High  School 
Lake  (Geneva— High  SchooL 
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Lancaster— High  School. 

IxxU-HIgh  School. 

Madison— 

HigfaSchooL 
Wisconsin  High  SchooL 

Kanitowoc— High  SchooL 

Marinette— High  School. 

Marshfleld— High  School. 

Medford— High  School. 

Menasha— High  SchooL 

Menomonie— High  SchooL 

MenUl— High  SchooL 

Milwaukee— 

(East)— High  SchooL 
(North)— High  SchooL 
(South)— High  SchooL 
(West)— High  SchooL 
Milwaukee-Downer  Seminary 

Mineral  Point— High  SchooL 

Monroe— High  SchooL 

Neenah— High  School. 

Neillsville— High  SchooL 

New  London— High  SchooL 

New  Richmond— High  SchooL 

Ooonomowoc— High  SchooL 

Oconto— High  SchooL 

Oshkosh— High  SchooL 

PlattevUlfr-High  SchooL 

Plymouth— High  SchooL 

Portage— High  SchooL 


Cheyenne— High  SchooL 
Laramie— High  SchooL 


Racfaie— 

College  Grammar  School. 
High  School. 
Reedsburg— High  SchooL 
Rhinelander— High  SchooL 
Rice  Lake— High  SchooL 
Richland  Center— High  SchooL 
Ripon— High  School. 
River  Falls— High  SchooL 
Sheboygan— High  School. 
Sinsinawa— Clara  Academy. 
South  Milwaukee— High  SchooL 
Sparta— High  School. 
Stanley— High  School. 
Stoughton— High  SchooL 
Sturgeon  Bay— High  SchooL 
Superior- 
Central  High  School. 
Nelson  Dewey  High  School. 
Tomah— High  SchooL 
Washburn— High  SchooL 
Watertown— High  SchooL 
Waukesha— High  SchooL 
Waupaca— High  SchooL 
Waupun— High  School. 
Wausau— High  School. 
Wauwatosa— High  SchooL 
West  Alli»-High  SchooL 
West  Bend— High  SchooL 
Whitewater— High  SchooL 

WYoxma. 

I  Sheridan— High  SchooL 


PART  in.— USTS  OF  CERTAIN  PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS. 


Schools  in  Washington,  D. 


Cm  Accredited  by  George  Washington  Unlversltyy 
October  13, 1914. 

Units. 


Admission  requirements . . . 
Prescribed  units: 

English  

Mathematics  

Foreign  languages. . 
Electives  


Army  and  Navy  Preparatory  SeJutoL 

Bristol  School. 

Central  High  School. 

Chevy  Chau  Seminary. 

Eastern  Hiph  School. 

Emerson  Institute. 

Fairmont  Seminary. 

Friends*  Select  School 

OunstoH  Hall. 

HaUrNoyes  SchooL 

notion- A  rms  School. 

Madeira  School  for  Oirls. 


3 
7i 


Manual  Training  High  School. 
Martha  Washington  Seminary. 
M  Street  High  SchooL 
Mount  Vernon  Seminary, 
Misses  Eastman's  SchooL 
National  Cathedral  School  for  Boys. 
National  Cathedral  School  for  Oirls. 
Washinyton  Collegiate  SchooL 
Washington  College, 
Washington  Seminary, 
Western  High  SchooL 
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Schools  Affiliated  with  the  CathoUe  Unirersity  of  America,  June,  19U. 


Units. 

A  dmJssion  requirements   16 

Prescribed  units: 

Religion   2 

English   3 

Some  other  language   2 

Mathematics  :   2 

Social  science  (including  history)   1 

Natural  science   1 

Electives  (must  be  selected  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  another  oourse  besides  English  of  S 

units)   4 


Alabama: 

Birmingham— JS2eMed  Sacrament  Academy. 
California: 

San  Francisoa— iVb<r«  Dame  CoOege  Academy. 
San  Jose— 

CoUege  of  Notre  Dame,  Secondary  Depart- 
ment. 

Noire  Dame  High  School. 
Colorado: 

Denver— iSf.  Mary's  Academy. 

Loretto— Xoretto  Height*  Academy. 
Connecticut: 

Waterbury— JVoTre  Dame  Academy. 
Georgia:  • 

Atlanta— ifarM  CoUege,  High  School  Depart- 
ment. 

Augusts— ifotm^  St.  Joseph. 
IlUnois: 
Chicago— 

Our  Lady  ofLourdet  High  School 
St.  Mary*8  High  School. 
Evanston—  Visitation  Academy. 
Indiana: 

St.  Mary's— 5<.  Mary-cf-the-  Woods. 
Iowa: 

Dubuque— iSf.  Joseph*s  CoUege  and  Academy. 
Kentucky: 

Loretto— l^oretto  Academy. 

Newport- 
academy  of  Notre  Dame  of  Providence. 
Mount  St.  Martin's  Convent. 
Massachusetts: 

Arlington  Heights— i/orycZf/  Academy. 

Boston— Boston  Academy  of  Notre  Dame. 

JjOwtXl— Notre  Dame  Academy. 

Roxbury— JVbire  Dame  Academy. 
Michigan: 

Iron  wood— Ambrose  High  School. 

Monroe— Mary's  CoUege  and  Academy. 
Minnesota: 

Duluth—  ViUa  Sancta  Scholastica. 

St  Joseph— St.  BerudicVs  CoUege  and  Academy. 
Missouri: 

Kansas  City— Loretto  Academy. 

St.  houis—SU  Joseph's  Academy. 
New  York: 

Buffalo— Ifary  Immaculate  Academy. 

Lockport— 5<.  Joseph's  Academy. 

Tarrytown—  Marymount. 
Ohio: 

Cincinnati— 

Mount  SL  Vincent  Academy. 
Mount  Notre  Dame  Academy. 
Notre  Dame  Academy  (Ck>urt  and  Mound 
Streets). 


Ohio— Continued. 

Cincinnati— Continued. 

Notre  Dame  Academy  (East  Sixth  Street). 

Notre  Dame  Academy  (Qrandin  Road). 

Ottf  Lady  of  Mercy  Academy. 

St.  Mary's  High  School 

St.  Ursula's  Academy, 
Cleveland— l7r«ttUfM  Academy. 
Columbus— Joseph's  Academy. 
Dny ton— Notre  Dame  Academy. 
H&miium— Notre  Dame  Academy. 
Maria  Bteto^  Mother  Bouses  Sisters  of  the 

Precious  Blood. 
'Sottlngham—UrsuUne  Academy,  ViUaAngtta, 
St.  Joseph— Mount  St.  Joseph-on^&ie^hio. 
Toledo— 

St.  Francis  de  Sales  Oathedml  High  School 
UrsuUne  Academy. 

Oregon: 

Portland— 51.  Mary's  Academy. 
Pennsylvania: 

Oreensburg— Joseph's  Academy. 

Philadelphia— 

Academy  of  Notre  Dame. 
Mount  St.  Joseph  Convent. 

Pittsburgh— ^ofy  Rosary  Sdiool 

Scrsnton— Mount  St.  Mary's  Semtnary. 

Wilkes-Barre— Mary's  High  School 
Tennessee: 

Nashville— Bernard  Academy. 
Texas: 

Dallas— 

Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel  Academy. 

St.  Edward's  Academy. 
Denison— Xaviefs  Academy. 
Fort  Worth— 

Our  Lady  of  Victory  CoUege  and  Academy. 

St.  Ignatius  Academy. 
San  Antonio— 

Q>Uege  and  Academy  of  the  Incarnate  Word. 

Our  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
Sherman— Joseph's  Academy. 
Yftkco— Sacred  Heart  Academy. 
Wichita  Falls— ifary  Immaculate  Academy. 
Washhigton: 

Taooma— i4  quinas  Academy, 
Wisconsin: 

Qreen  Bay— 19<.  Joseph  Academy. 
Mflwaukee — 

Holy  Angels  Academy. 

St.  John's  Cathedral  High  School 
Slnsinawa— 5(.  Clara  CoUege  and  Academy. 
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Aeeiedlted  hj  the  University  of  Chicago,  CiUeafo,  Dl.,  June,  1914. 

Units. 

imiasioii  requirements   15 

ProBoribed  units: 

English   3 

Selected  from  the  foUowing  subjects:  Latin,  Greek,  modern  language,  history,  mathe- 
matics, science   7 

Eleotives   5 


Alabama: 

Birmingham— High  Scliool. 

Mobfle— High  School. 

Montgomery— Girls'  High  SohooL 
Arkansas: 

Fort  Smith— High  SohooL 

Hot  Springs— High  SohooL 

Little  Rock— High  School. 
California: 

Los  Angeles— High  SchooL 

Pasadena— High  SchooL 

San  Francisco- 
Girls'  High  SchooL 
Lowell  High  SchooL 
Colorado: 

Colorado  Springs— High  SohooL 

Denver- 
East  Side  High  School. 
North  Side  High  School. 
West  Side  High  SchooL 

Leadville— High  SchooL 

Pueblo- 
Centennial  High  SchooL 
Central  High  School. 
Georgia: 

Atlanta— Girls'  High  SchooL 
Idaho: 

Pocatello— High  SchooL 
niinois: 

Aledo— Drurjf  Aeademf, 

Alton— High  School. 

Atlanta— High  SchooL 

Auburn— High  SchooL 

AuzOTa — 

East  Side  Hi^  School. 
Jennings  Seminary. 
West  Side  High  School. 

Beardstown— High  School. 

Belvldere— 

Main  Street  High  School. 
South  Belvidere  High  SchooL 

Bloomington— High  School. 

Blue  Island— High  SchooL 

Cairo— High  SchooL 

Carthage— 

Carthage  CoUege  Academy. 
High  School. 

Centralia— Township  High  SchooL 

Charleston— High  School. 

Chicago- 
Austin  High  SchooL 
Bowen  High  School. 
Calumet  High  School. 
Carl  Schurz  High  School. 
Crane  Technical  High  SchooL 
Curtis  High  SchooL 
Englewood  Hlg^  School. 
FauXkner  School. 

Carter  Harrison  Technical  High  SchooL 
Hyde  Park  High  School. 


Illinois— Continued. 
Chicago— Continued. 

Kenwood  Institute 

Lake  High  School. 

Lake  View  High  SchooL 

Lane  Technical  High  SchooL 

Marshall  High  School. 

McKinley  High  SchooL 

Medill  High  SchooL 

Morgan  Park  High  SchooL 

Francis  W.  Parker  School, 

Starrett  School  for  Oirls. 

St.  James  High  School. 

Tuley  High  School. 
University  High  School. 
University  School  for  Boys. 

Waller  High  School. 

Wendell  Phillips  High  School. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  InstitiUe. 
Chicago    Heights— Bloom    Township  High 

SchooL 
ainton— High  School, 
ayde— High  School. 
Danville— High  SchooL 
Decatur— High  SchooL 
DeKalb— 

High  SchooL 

Northern  nihiois  State  Normal  SchooL 
Des  Plahies— Township  High  School. 
Dixon— 

North  Side  High  School. 

South  Side  High  SohooL 
Du  Quoin— Township  High  SchooL 
East  St.  Louis— High  School. 
Elgin—  •  . 

Elgin  Academy. 

High  School. 
Evanston— Township  High  SchooL 
Freeport^High  School. 
Galesburg— High  School. 
Galva— High  School. 
Geneseo— Township  High  SchooL 
Geneva— High  School. 
Qodtrey—MonticelU)  Seminary. 
Harrisburg— Township  High  School. 
Harvard— High  School. 
Harvey— Thornton  Township  High  School. 
Havana— High  SchooL 

Highland   Park— Deerfleld  Township  High 
School. 

Hinsdale— High  School. 

Hoopeston— High  SchooL 

Jacksonville- 
High  School. 

Illinois  Woman's  CoUege,  Academy, 
Joliet— Township  High  School. 
Eimkakee— High  School. 
Kenilworth— New  Trier  Township  High  SchooL 
Kewanee— High  SchooL  ^  t 

Coogle 
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Illinois— Ck>ntinaed. 

La  Orange— Lyons  Township  High  Sohod. 
Lake  Forest— 

Lake  Forest  School  for  Boffs. 

Ferry  HaU, 
La  Salle— Peru  Township  High  School. 
Lexington— High  School. 
Llncohi— High  School. 
Lockport^Townshlp  High  School. 
Macomb— 

High  School. 

Western  Illinois  Normal  School  Academy, 
liarshall— High  School. 
Mattoon— High  SchooL 
Haywood— Proviso  Township  High  School. 
Mendota— High  School. 
Ifolfaie— High  School. 
Monmouth— High  SchooL 
Morgan  Park— Jforpan  Park  Academy. 
Morris— High  School. 
Morrison— High  School. 
Mount  Vernon— Township  High  School. 
Murphysboro— Murphysboro  Township  High 

School. 
Normal— High  School. 

Oak  Park— Oak  Park  and  River  Forest  Town- 
ship High  SchooL 

Ottawa— Township  High  SchooL 

Paris— High  SchooL 

Pekin— High  SchooL 

Peoria— 

Central  High  School. 
Manual  Trahiing  High  School. 

Polo— High  School. 

Pontiao— Township  High  SchooL 

Princeton— Township  High  SchooL 

Qufaicy— High  School. 

Riverside— High  School. 

Robinson— Township  High  SchooL 

Roehelle— High  School. 

Rockford— High  School. 

Rock  Island— High  SchooL 

Rosevllle— High  SchooL 

SI.  Charles— High  SchooL 

Springfield- High  SchooL 

Sterling— High  School. 

Streator— Township  High  SchooL 

Sullivan— High  School. 

Sycamore- 
High  SchooL 
Waterman,  HaU. 

Taylorville— High  SchooL 

Tuscola— High  School. 

Waukegan— Township  High  SchooL 

West  Chicago— High  School. 

Upper  Alton—  Western  Military  Academy. 

Wheaton— High  School. 

Woodstock— High  SchooL 
Indiana: 

Anderson— High  SchooL 

Attica— High  SchooL 

Auburn— High  SchooL 

Bedford— High  School. 

Columbia  City— High  SchooL 

ConnerevUle — 
High  SchooL 
Elmhurst  School  for  Oirls. 

Crawfordsville— High  SchooL 


Indiana— Continued. 

Crown  Polntr-High  SchooL 

East  Chicago-High  SchooL 

Elkhart-Hlgh  SchooL 

Evansville— High  SchooL 

Port  Wayne— High  SchooL 

Frankfort— High  School. 

Franklin— High  School. 

Goshen— High  School. 

Hammond— High  SchooL 

Hartford  City— High  SchooL 

Huntington— High  SchooL 

Indianapolis- 
Manual  Training  High  SchooL 
Shortrldge  High  SchooL 
Tudor  HaU  School  for  CHrls. 

Kokomo— High  School. 

Lafayette— High  School. 

La  Porte— High  SchooL 

Lebanon— High  SchooL 

Ligonier— High  SchooL 

Logansport— High  SchooL 

Marlon— High  School. 

Michigan  City— High  School. 

Mishawaka— High  SchooL 

Muncie— High  School. 

New  AllMtny- High  SchooL 

New  Castle— High  School. 

Noblesville— High  SchooL 

North  Manchester— High  SchooL 

Notre  Dame— 19<.  Mary's  Academy, 

Plymouth— High  SchooL 

Rensselaer— High  SchooL 

Richmond— High  School. 

Rochester— High  SchooL 

Rushvllle— High  SchooL 

Salemr->High  SchooL 

Sh61byville— High  SchooL 

Sheridan— High  SchooL 

South  Bend— High  School. 

Terro  Haute— 
High  SchooL 
Garfield  High  SchooL 
State  Normal  School,  High  School  section. 

Unton  City- High  School.  - 

Valparaiso— High  School. 

Vinoennes— High  School. 

Wabctsh— High  SchooL 

Warsaw— High  School. 

Washhigton— High  School. 

Whiting— High  SchooL 

Winona  Lake—  Winona  Park  Sdtool  for  Oirls. 
Iowa: 

Boone— High  SchooL 

Burlington— High  School. 

Carroll— High  School. 

Cedar  Rapids— High  SchooL 

Clarlnda— High  School. 

Clinton— High  SchooL 

Council  BluHs— High  SchooL 

Creston— High  SchooL 

Davenport- 
High  School. 
St.  Katherine's  BalL 

Des  Moines— 

East  Side  High  School. 
North  Side  High  SchooL 
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Iowa— Continued. 

I>ubaqu6— High  School. 

Fort  Dodge— High  School. 

Qlenwood— High  School. 

Orinnell— High  School 

Independence— High  School. 

Iowa  City— High  School. 

Ke(^uk— High  School. 

ICaquoketa— High  School. 

liarengo— High  School. 

Ifaishalltown— High  School. 

Mason  City— High  School. 

Muscatine— High  School. 

Newton — ^High  School. 

Oskaloosa— High  School. 

Ottnmwa— High  School. 

Red  Oak— High  School. 

Sioux  City— High  School. 

Vinton— High  School. 

Washington— High  School. 

Waterloo— East  Side  High  Sdiool. 

West  Waterloo— High  School 

West  Liberty— High  School. 
Kansas: 

Abilene— High  School. 

Atchison— High  School. 

Chanute— High  School. 

Columbus— Cherokee  County  High  School. 

Clay  Centei^High  School. 

Coffeyville— High  School. 

Emporia— High  School. 

Fort  Scott— High  School. 

Hiawatha— High  School. 

Hutchinson— High  School. 

lola— High  School. 

Junction  City— High  School. 

Kansas  City- 
High  School. 
Sumner  High  School. 

Lawrence— Hi£^  School. 

LeaTenworth— High  School. 

McPherson— High  School. 

Topeka— High  School. 

WIcfaita-High  School. 

Winfield— High  School. 
Kentucky: 

Louisville— 

Boys'  High  School. 
Oirls'  HighSchooL 
Manual  Training  High  School. 
ample  CoUegiaie  High  School, 
Mocie  Primary  School. 

Owensboro— High  School. 

Paducah— High  School. 
Louisiana: 

Monroe— High  School. 
Maine: 

WatervUle— ODftura  Cku$ieal  IntHtuie, 
Michigan: 

BaUle  Creek— High  School. 

Bay  City- 
High  School. 
Western  High  School. 

Benton  Harbor— High  School. 

Cadillao-High  School. 

Calumet— High  School. 

Coldwater— High  SchooL 
760W— U  7 


Michigan— Continued. 

Detroit- 
Central  High  SchooL 
DetroU  Home  and  Day  SchooL 
Eastern  High  School. 
Western  High  School. 

Escanaba— High  School. 

Flint— High  School. 

Grand  Rapids— Central  High  SohooL 

Ishpeming— High  SchooL 

Jackson— High  School. 

Kalamazoo— High  School. 

Lake  Linden— High  School. 

Marquette— High  School. 

Menominee— High  School. 

Muskegon— Manual  Trafaiing  High  SchooL 

Orchard  heike-Midiigan  Military  Academy- 

Petoskey— High  School. 

Saginaw— 

East  Side  High  School. 
West  Side  High  School. 

St.  Joseph— High  School. 

Sturgls— High  School. 
Mississippi: 

Laurel— High  School. 
Minnesota: 

Albert  Lea— High  School. 

Coleraine— High  School. 

Duluth— High  School. 

Eveleth— High  School. 

Faribault— 

St.  Mary'e  HaU. 
The  Shattuck  School. 

Hibblng— High  School. 

MarshaU— State  High  School. 

Minneapolis — 

Central  High  School. 
East  Side  High  School. 
North  Side  High  School. 
South  Side  High  School. 
West  Side  High  School. 

Owatonna— PjZZ«&ury  Academy, 

Rochester— High  School. 

St.  Paul- 
Central  High  School. 
Humboldt  Park  High  School. 
John  A.  Johnson  High  School. 
St.  Catherine's  CttUege. 

Winona— High  School. 
Missouri: 

Carndlton— High  School. 

Chillioothe— High  School. 

Kansas  City- 
Central  High  School. 
Manual  Training  Hi^  Sdiod. 
Westport  High  School. 

St  Joseph— High  School. 

St.  Louis- 
Central  High  School. 

College  Preparatory  of  Forest  Park  UfUver* 
9ity. 

Hosmer  High  School. 
Mary  Institute. 
McKinley  High  School. 
Smith  Academy. 
Soldan  High  School. 
Yeatman  High  School. 
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MoQtana: 

Anaconda— High  School. 
BOlingB— High  School. 
Boseman— Oallatin  County  High  SofaooL 
Butt^High  School. 
Great  Falls— High  School. 
Helena— High  School. 
Nebraska: 

Beatrice— High  School. 
Fremont— High  School. 
Holdredge— High  School. 
Kearney- 

Uigti  School. 

State  Normal  School. 
Linoohi— High  School. 
Omaha— 

BrowneU  Bolt. 

High  School. 
South  Omaha— High  SchooL 
New  York:. 

Buffalo— Hasten  Park  High  SohooL 
Ohio: 

Akron- 
Central  High  School. 

South  High  SohooL 
Ashtabula— Hi0i  School. 
Canton— High  School. 
Cincinnati'' 

Hughes  High  School. 

MadisonviUe  High  School. 

Wahiut  Hills  High  SchooL 

Woodward  High  SohooL 
Cleyeland— 

Central  High  SchooL 

East  Side  High  SchooL 

East  Technical  High  SohooL 

OlenviUe  High  School. 

Lincoln  High  SchooL 

Sooth  Side  High  SohooL 

West  Side  High  School. 

Univer9itif  School, 
Columbus— 

Central  High  SohooL 

East  Side  High  SchooL 

North  Side  High  SchooL 

South  Side  High  SohooL 
Dayton— 

Steele  High  SchooL 

Stivers  Manual  Trataiing  High  School. 
East  Cleveland— Shaw  High  SohooL 
Blyria— High  SohooL 
Fhidlay— High  School. 
Fostoria— High  SchooL 
Granville— Doom  Acadtmp. 
Hamilton— High  SchooL 
Lfana— High  SchooL 
Middletown— High  School. 
Napoleon— High  SchooL 
Newark— High  SchooL 
Oberlln-High  SchooL 
Pafaiesville-High  SchooL 
Sandusky— High  SchooL 
Tiffin— High  SchooL 
Toledo- 
Scott  High  SchooL 

Central  High  SchooL 
Youngs  town- 
High  School. 

South  Hi^  SohooL 


Oklahoma: 

Ardmore— High  SchooL 
Enid— High  SchooL 
Guthrie— High  SchooL 
MoAlester— High  School. 
Muskogee— High  School. 
Oklahoma— High  School. 
Shawnee— High  School. 

Tonkawa— Oklahoma  University  Preparatory 
SohooL 

Tulsa— High  SohooL 
Pennsylvania: 

Harrisburg— High  School. 

Pittsburgh-Central  High  SchooL 

Westtown—  Wuttown  Boarding  Sckool, 
North  Dakota: 

Grafton— High  SchooL 
South  Dakota: 

Aberdeen— High  School. 

Lead— High  SohooL 
Tennessee: 

Bell  Buckle-  The  Webb  SehooL 

Lebanon—  OutU  Beighit  SehooL 

Memphis—  UnivertUp  SchooL 

Pulaski— iroMey  School. 
Utah: 

Ogden— High  SchooL 
Texas: 

Amarillo— High  SchooL 

Austtai— High  School. 

Beaumont— High  SchooL 

Dallas— High  School. 

Denison— High  SchooL 

El  Paso— High  SchooL 

Fort  Worth— High  SchooL 

Galveston— High  SchooL 

Hillsboro— High  School. 

Houston— High  SchooL 

San  Antonio— High  SchooL 

Sherman— High  SchooL 

Waco— High  SchooL 
Washington: 

Reardan— Higji  SchooL 

Seattlo-High  SchooL 

Spokane— High  SchooL 
Wisoonsin: 

Appleton— Ryan  High  SchooL 

Beloit— High  SchooL 

BerUn-High  SchooL 

Black  River  Falls— Hig^i  Sdiool. 

Chippewa  Falls— High  SchooL 

Delafleld-^L  John's  MUUarp  Acadmf. 

Eau  Claire— High  SchooL 

Elkhom— High  SchooL 

Fond  du  Lao— High  SohooL 

Grand  Rapids— Hi^  SchooL 

Hillside-HUMde  H(me  School. 

Janesville— High  SchooL 

Kenosht^High  School. 

La  Crosse— High  School. 

Lake  Geneva^High  SohooL 

Manitowoo— North  Side  High  SchooL 

Marshfleld— High  School. 

Milwaukee- 
East  Dlviskm  High  SchooL 
South  Division  High  SchooL 
West  Division  High  SchooL 
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Wlsoonsin— Continued . 
NefllsTme-High  School. 
Ooonomowoc— High  School. 
Oshkoah— High  School. 
Racine— High  School. 
Sheboygan—High  School. 
Stoughton— High  School. 
Sturgeon  Bay— High  School. 


Wisconsin— Continued. 
Superior— 

Blahie  High  School. 

Nelson-Dewey  High  School. 
Waukesha— 

Oarroll  CoUegCt  Preparatory  Department. 

High  School. 
Waupaca— High  School. 


AfflUated  with  Tolane  University  of  Louisiana,  October  1, 1914. 


Entrance  requirements  

Prescribed  units: 

English  

Mathematics  

Foreign  language  

LatinT-.TT.  

Greek  or  science  (1)  and  history  (1). 
Electtves  


Units. 
...  14J 


2 
3 
2 
1} 


Alabama: 

Birmingham— City  High  School. 

Qadsden— High  SchooL 

Marfox^iftitorir  InstituU. 

Mobile— 

High  SchooL 

UfUversUp  MOUary  School. 

Montgomery—  UniverHty  Sdtool. 
Arkansas: 

Hope— High  SchooL 

Magnolia— High  School. 

Phie  Blufl— High  SchooL 
Fk>rida: 

Pensaoola— High  School. 
Georgia: 

Columbus— High  School. 
Louisiana: 

AbbeviUe-Hlgh  SchooL 

Alexandria— High  SchooL 

Arcadia— High  SchooL 

Bastrop— High  SchooL 

Baton  Rouge— High  SchooL 

Bienville— High  School. 

Brusly— High  School. 

Oowley— High  SchooL 

Donaldsonville— High  SchooL 

Franklin— High  SchooL 

Olbdand— High  SchooL 

Hammond— High  SchooL 

Homer— High  SchooL 

Houma— 

High  SchooL 

Lorton  Preparatory  School, 
Jennings— High  SchooL 
Lake  Charles— High  SchooL 
MarksvUle— High  SchooL 
Minden— Graded  High  SchooL 
Monroe- 
City  High  SchooL 
Ouachita  Parish  High  SchooL 


Louisiana— Continued. 

NapoleonvUle— High  SchooL 

New  Iberia— Hi^  SchooL 

New  Orleans— 

CheTiet  InttituU. 

L.  C.  FerreU*8  School/or  Boyt. 

Isidore  Newman  Manual  Training  High 

School. 
Rugby  Academy. 
St.  Aloysius  College. 
Warren  Easton  High  SchooL 

Opelousas— High  SchooL 

St.  MarUnsvnie— High  SchooL 

Shreveport— High  SchooL 

Tallulah— High  SchooL 

Vidalia-High  SchooL 

Washhigton— High  SchooL 
Mississippi: 

Como— High  SchooL 

Laurel— High  SchooL 

Meridian— High  SchooL 

Natches— High  SchooL 

Washington— J<r2f€r«m  IHUtary  CoOege. 
Tennessee: 

Lebanon— Castle  Heights  High  SchooL 

Martfai—3/c  FerHn  Training  School. 

Memphis— High  SchooL 
Texas: 

Beaumont— High  SchooL 

Bryan— ^a«n  Academy. 

Dallas— High  SchooL 

Denton— High  SchooL 

Dublin— High  SchooL 

Ennis— High  SchooL 

Fort  Worth— High  SchooL 

Houston— High  SchooL 

San  Antonio— High  SchooL 

Sherman— High  SchooL 

Victoria— High  School. 

Waco— High  SchooL 


Accredited  by  Jolins  Hopldns  Unirersity,  Baltimore,  Md.,  June,  1914. 

Entrance  to  Johns  Hopkins  Unirenity  is  usually  by  examination,  but  ''applicants  are  received  without 
examJnatfon  fh>m  certahi  schools  in  or  near  the  city  of  Baltimore  which  have  been  approved  by  the  board 
of  oollegiate  studies,  provided  their  'applicatkms'  fully  and  satisfactorily  cover  the  requirements  for 
^^/^mf^fa^ftn,  In  the  case  of  other  schools,  and  in  the  case  of  candidates  tsom  approved  schools  whose  oer- 
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tifloates  are  not  fully  satisliBCtory,  examinatioDs  are  required,  either  upon  all  the  subjects 
matriculation  or  upon  selected  portions  of  these  subjects,  at  the  discretion  of  the  committee  on 


Baltimore— 

B099*  Latin  School. 
City  College. 
Friends'  School, 
Jeffenon  School, 
Park  School. 


Baltimore-Continued. 

Polytechnic  Institute. 

Univenitif  School  for  Bops. 
Roland  Far^—Oilnum  Countrjf  Sdtool, 
Vari  Deposit— Jacob  Tome  Institute, 


Schools  In  Maryland  Accredited  by  St.  John's  College,  Oct.,  Itl4« 


Entrance  requirements. . 
Prescribed  units: 

Latin  

English  

Mathematics  

History  

Greek  

Electives.  


Units. 
....  14 


4 

3 

3 
2 
12 
*2 


Annapolis— High  School. 

Baltimore- 
City  College. 
Bops'  Latin  School. 
Veiehman  School  for  Bops. 
Universilp  School  for  Bops, 

Bel  Ah--High  School. 

Cambridge— High  School. 

Centreville— High  School. 

Charlotte  Hall— iiood^my. 

Chestertown— High  School. 

Crisiield— High  School. 

Cumberland— High  School. 

Denton— High  School. 

Easton— High  School. 

Elkton— High  School. 

Ellioott  City— High  School. 

Frederick— High  School. 


Hagerstown— High  School. 
Havre  de  Oraoe— High  School. 
Laurel— High  School. 
Lonaconing— High  School. 
Middletown— High  School. 
Millersville— ^nii«  Arundel  Aeademp, 
Oakland— High  School. 
Port  Deposit— Jaco6  Tome  Institute. 
Pooomoke  City— High  School. 
Reisterstown— High  School. 
RockviUe- 

Aoademp. 

High  School. 
Roland  Park— OUman  Oountrp  SchooL 
Salisbury— High  School. 
Towsoo— High  School. 
WestnUnster— High  School. 


Schools  Outside  of  New  England  Accredited  by  Mount  Holyoke  CoDece, 

Oct.  3, 19U. 

(The  schools  accredited  by  Mount  Holyoke  in  New  England  are  those  of  the  New  England  College  Entranoe 

Certiiicate  Board.) 

Units. 

Admissfon  requirements   16 

Prescribed  units: 

English   8 

Mathematics   8 

History   1 

Latin   4 

Electives  ,   4 

Alabama: 

Montgomery— Lanier  High  School. 
California: 

Claremont— High  School. 

Fowler— Union  High  School. 

Los  Angeles— Ifarlborou^^  School. 

Palo  Alto— OutU^  School. 

Pasadena— High  SchooL 

Redland»— High  School. 

Riverside— Girls'  High  School. 

San  Jose— High  School. 
Colorado: 

Boulder— State  Preparatory  School. 

Denver— East  Side  High  School. 


District  of  Columbia: 
Washington- 
Central  High  School. 
Eastern  High  School. 
M  Street  High  School. 
National  Cathedral  School  for  OirU, 
Western  High  School. 
Georgia: 

Athens— Lucy  Co»  Institute. 
Atlanta—  Wdshin(fton  Seminarp. 
Columbus— High  School. 
lUinois: 

Alton— High  School. 
Champaign— High  School. 


1  For  classical  course. 


>For  Latin^ientiflo  course. 
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HUnois— Continued. 
Chicago- 
Calumet  High  SdiooL 

The  FtttOtner  SckooL 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Lake  View  High  School. 

Marshall  High  School. 

Parker  High  School. 

UniversU^  High  School. 

Universitv  School  for  QkU. 
Chicago  Heights— High  School  (Township). 
Elgin— iloadmy. 
Evanston— 

Academy. 

High  School  (Township). 

Preeport— High  School. 

Oalesburg— High  School. 

Godfrey— -JTon/fctfito  Seminary. 

Hinsdale— High  School. 

JacksonviUe—  Whipple  Academy. 

La  Grange— High  School  (Township). 

Lake  Forest— Ferry  Hall. 

Mount  Carroll— fVancef  Shimer  School. 

Oak  Park— High  School  (Township). 

Peoria— ^nuUey  Polytechnic  InstituU. 

Wankegan— High  School  (Township). 

Winnetka—  The  Oirton  School. 
Indiana: 

Crawfordsville— High  School. 

Indianapolis— Shortridge  High  School. 

La  Porte— High  School. 

Princeton— High  SchooL 
Iowa: 

Alton— High  School. 

Des  Moines— North  High  School. 

Maquoketa— High  School. 
Eiuisas: 

Kansas  City- High  SchooL 

Wichita-High  School. 
Kentucky: 

DanvUle— Kentucky  CbUegefor  Women. 

Henderson— Barret  Manual  Training  High 
School. 

Lexington— iram<2ton   (Junior)    College  for 
Women. 

Louisville— Girls'  High  School. 
Maryland. 

Baltimore— 

OirW  Latin  School. 
Western  High  SchooL 

Catonsville— S<.  Timothy's  School. 

Frederick— Women* 8  College^  Preparatory  De- 
partment. 
Michigan: 

Detroit- 
Central  High  School. 
Eastern  High  School. 
Liggett  SchooL 

Grand  Rapids— Central  High  School. 

Houghton— High  School. 

Jackson— High  School. 

Muskegon— High  School. 
Minnesota: 

Bemidji-High  School. 

Dulnth— Central  High  School. 


Mhmesota— Continued. 

Minneapolis— 

Central  High  SchooL 
Stanley  Hall. 

WOlmar— High  School. 

Winona— High  School. 
Missouri: 

Carthage— High  School. 

St.  Louis— Central  High  SchooL 
Montana: 

Butte— High  School. 
Nebraska: 

Omaha— High  School. 
New  Jersey:  ' 

Asbury  Park— High  SchooL 

Bayonne— High  School. 

BemardsvUIe— High  School. 

Blairstown— B2air  Academy. 

Bloomfield— High  SchooL 

Bridgeton— 
High  SchooL 
Ivy  HaU. 

Burlington— Mary's  HaU. 

Butler— High  SchooL 

Cape  May  City— High  SchooL 

Cranford— High  School. 

Dover— High  School. 

East  Orange— High  School. 

Elizabeth— Battin  High  School. 

Englewood  -High  SchooL 

Flemington— High  SchooL 

Glen  Ridge— High  SchooL 

Gtoucester  City— High  School. 

Hackensack— High  School. 

Hackettstown— (7efUenary  CoUegiate  Institute. 

Hamburg— Ha*t]yston  High  School. 

Jersey  City— Dickinson  High  SchooL 

Lakewood— 5cAoo2/or  QirU. 

Lambertvllle— High  School. 

Matawan— High  SchooL 

MiUviUe-High  SchooL 

Montclair-f-High  School. 

Morristown— High  SchooL 

Newark— Barringer  High  SchooL 

New  Brunswick— r*«  Misses  Anable*s  School. 

Nutley— High  School. 

Park  Ridge— High  School. 

Passaic— High  School. 

Paterson— 

High  School. 
Hoover  School. 

Plainfleld- 
High  School. 

North  Plainfield  High  School. 
Red  Bfa!>k—8hTeiosbury  Academy. 
Ridgewood— High  SchooL 
Rockaway— High  School. 
Roselle  Park— High  SchooL 
Rutherford— High  School. 
South  Orenge— Columbia  High  School, 
Summit— High  SchooL 
Trenton— State  Model  High  SchooL 
Westfleld— High  SchooL 
West  Orange— High  SchooL 
Wildwood-Hlgh  SchooL 
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New  York:  " 

Akron^Hfgh  SohooL 
Albany— 

Academy  for  Oirls. 

High  SchooL 
Albion— High  SchooL 
Almond— High  SchooL 
Amsterdam— High  SchooL 
Attica— High  SchooL 
Auburn— Academic  High  School. 
Aurora—  WaUcourt. 
Binghamton— I^y  Jane  Orey  SehooL 
Boonville— High  School. 
BronzviUe— Bran^ood  Hall. 
Brooldyn— 

Brooklyn  Heights  Seminary. 

Erasumus  HaU  High  SchooL 

Oirls'  High  School. 

Manual  Training  High  SohooL 

Packer  Collegiate  IntHttUe. 
Buffalo— 

Buffalo  Seminary. 

Lafayette  High  SohooL 

Hasten  Park  High  SchooL 
Camden— High  SchooL 
Canajoharie— High  SchooL 
Camel— 2>rw  Seminary. 
Catskill-Hlgh  SchooL 
Casenovia— Oizenot^a  Seminary. 
Cohoes— Egberts  High  School. 
Dansville— High  SchooL 
Delevan— High  SchooL 
East  Hampton— High  SchooL 
Fairport— High  School.  * 
Flu^iing— High  School. 
Forestville— High  School. 
Fredonia— State  Normal  SchooL 
Geneva— High  School. 
Glenns  Falls-High  School. 
Oloversville— High  SchooL 
Goshen— High  School. 
Goovemeur— High  School. 
Greenwich— High  SchooL 
Hamilton— High  SchooL 
Hancock— High  School. 
Homell— High  School. 
Hudson— High  SchooL 
Ithaca— High  SchooL 
Jamaica— High  School. 
Jamestown— High  SchooL 
Kingston— ITtn^fton  Academy. 
Locust  Valley— FrtCTuJ*'  Academy. 
Lowville— Xotcpi//e  Academy. 
Mechanicsville— High  School. 
Kexico— Academy  and  High  School. 
Middletown— High  School. 
Mount  Kisco— High  School. 
Mount  Vernon— High  School. 
New  Brighton— Curtis  High  SchooL 
Newburgh— Free  Academy. 
New  Hartford— High  SchooL 
New  Paltir-High  SchooL 
Newport— High  SchooL 
New  RocheUe— High  School. 
New  York- 

Bamard  School  for  QMm. 

Wadleigh  High  SchooL 

Washington  Irving  High  School. 


New  York— Continued. 

Norwich— High  School. 

Oneonta— High  SchooL 

Oxford— Academy. 

Patchogue— High  School 

PIttsford— High  SchooL 

Pough'keepsie— 
High  School. 
Putnam  HaU  SchooL 

Randolph— High  SchooL 

Rensselaer— High  School. 

Richmond  Hill— High  SchooL 

Rochester- 
East  High  School. 
West  High  School. 

Rookville  Centre— South  Side  High  SohooL 

Rye— 5mfncry. 

Sag  Harbor— Pierson  High  SchooL 
St.  JohnsvlUe— High  SchooL 
Saratoga  Springs— High  SchooL 
Schenectady— High  SchooL 
Schuylerville— High  School. 
Sherburne— High  SchooL 
Skaneateles— High  SchooL 
Springvllle— (?rfj(?itt  Inatituu. 
SufTem— High  School. 
Syracuse— Central  High  School. 
Tarry  town — 

Washington  Irving  High  SdnwL 

The  Knox  School. 
Troy— 

Emma  Willard  School. 

High  School. 
Utica— Free  Academy. 
Walton- High  SchooL 
Watervillfr-Hlgh  School. 
Watkins— High  SchooL 
White  Plahis— High  SchooL 
WoodhuU— High  School  and  Academy. 
Yonkers— High  School. 
Ohio: 

Akron— Buchtd  Academy. 

Ashland— High  School. 

Canton— High  School. 

Cincinnati— 

Madisonville  High  SchooL 
Oakhuret  OoUeyiaU  IntOtuU. 

Cleveland- 
East  High  School. 
GlenviUe  High  School. 

Cdumbus— North  High  School. 

Coshocton— High  School. 

Delaware— High  School. 

East  Cleveland— Shaw  Hi^  SchooL 

Glendale— OoU^e. 

Lima— High  School. 

Medina-High  School. 

Oberlin— ^  cademy. 

St.  Marys— High  School. 

Salem— High  School. 

Toledo- 
Central  High  School. 
Jesup  W.  Scott  High  SchooL 
STnead  Scho(a. 

Waynesville— High  School. 

Wyoming— High  School. 

Youngstown— 
Rayen  School. 

South  High  School.  ^  t 
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Oklahoma: 

McAlester— High  School. 
Pennsylvania: 
AUentown— 

The  College  for  Women. 

Frances  Steitler  Sdiool. 
Altoona— High  School. 
Beavez^High  School. 
Beaver  Falls— High  School. 
BeDefonte— High  School. 
Bellevue— High  School. 
Bethlehem— Jlforarian  Parochial  School. 
Birmingham— iSdioo/  for  Oirls. 
Bradford— High  School. 
Chambersburg— Penn  Hall. 
Chester— High  School, 
aearfleld— High  School. 
Coudersport— High  School. 
Grafton  Station— Grafton  High  School. 
Danville— High  School. 
Easton— High  School. 
Erie— High  School. 
Greensborg- High  School. 
Harrisburg— Central  High  School. 
Holidaysburg—  Afise  Cowled e  School  for  GMs. 
Kingst(m —  Wyoming  Seminary. 
Lansdowne— High  School. 
Lebanon— High  School. 
Lewistown— Pr«paro/ory  School, 
on  City— High  School. 
Overbrook— i/iM  Sayward^s  School. 
Oxford— High  School. 
Pennsburg— P«rJfcfon»«»  Seminary. 
Philadelphia— 

Friends'  Central  School. 

Friends'  Select  School. 

Oermanloum  Friends'  Sdiool. 

High  School  for  Girls. 

Miss  ma's  School  for  Girls. 

Philadelphia  CoUegiate  InstUute. 

(Germantown)  Walnut  Lane  School. 

William  Penn  High  School. 
Pittsburgh- 
Allegheny  High  School. 

DUworth  HaU. 

Thurston  Preparatory  Sdtool. 

The  Winchester  School. 


Pennsylvania— Continued. 

PottsviUe— High  School. 

Reading— High  School  for  Girls. 

Ridgway— Boro  High  School. 

Scranton— Central  High  School. 

Sewlckley— High  School. 

Sharon— High  School. 

Washington— i9miRar|r. 

Wayne— Radnor  High  School. 

Wellsboro— High  School. 

West  Chester— 

Darlington  Seminary. 

High  School. 

State  Normal  School. 

Westtown — Boarding  School. 

WUkes-Barre— High  School. 

Wilkinsburg— High  School. 

Winiamsport— High  School. 
South  Dakota: 

Sioux  ¥2XS»-An  Saints  School. 
Tennessee: 

ChaXtaiLOOgBb—Oirls'  Preparatory  ScMool. 
Texas: 

San  Antonio— High  School. 

Weatherford—  Tetas  Fairemont  Seminary. 
Virginia: 

Beuna  WistSk— Southern  Seminary. 

Roanoke— Vir^jnia  College. 

Staunton—  Mary  Baldwin  Seminary. 
Washington: 

Olympia— High  School. 

Seattle— Broadway  High  School. 

Spokane— Lewis  and  Clark  High  School. 

Taooma— High  School. 
Wisconsin: 

Eau  Claire— High  School. 

Grand  Rapids— High  School. 

Kenosha— ITcmpcr  Hall. 

La  Crosse— High  School. 

Mflwaukee— 

East  Division  High  School. 
Milwaukee-Downer  Seminary. 
West  Division  High  School. 
Wausau— High  School. 


Schools  Sending  Students  to  Wellesley  College  on  Certllleate  In  September, 

19U. 


"I  have  included  in  this  list  some  schools  from  which  students  were  accepted  only  on  a  i>artial  certifi- 
cate, that  is  to  say,  these  students  supplemented  their  credentials  from  a  given  school  with  certificates 
firom  another  school  or  with  entrance  examinations. ''— Letter  fh>m  secretary  to  the  board  of  admission, 
November  20, 1914. 

Units. 

Admission  requirements   16 

Prescribed  units: 

English   3 

Mathematics   3 

History   1 

Latin  ,   4 

Electives   4 


California: 

Palo  Alto-  CastiUeja  School. 
Piedmonts 3f(M  Ransom's  and  Miss  Bridges' s 
School. 

San  Francisco— IfiM  Murison's  School. 


ColOTado: 

Denver— WolcoU's  School. 

Connecticut: 

Clinton— Ifor^an  School, 
Danbury— High  School. 
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Coimeotlcut--Gontinued . 
Greenwich— 

Ely  School. 

High  School. 
Hartford— High  School. 
Hiddlebury—  Westover  School. 
Hiddletown— High  School. 
New  Britain— High  School. 
Norwich— J"r««  Academy. 
Stamford—  The  QUherine  A  iken  School. 
Westport— Staples  High  School. 
WiDStod— Gilbert  School. 
District  of  Ck)lumbia: 
Washington— 

Madeira  School/or  Oirls. 

National  Cathedral  School  for  Oirlt. 

Western  High  School. 
Georgia: 

Atlanta—  WashiTigton  Seminary. 
Columbus— High  School. 
Idaho: 

Boise— High  School. 
Idaho  Fa11»-Hlgh  School. 
Illinois: 
Chicago— 

Latin  School. 

Lakevlew  High  School. 

Stkkney  School. 

UnivereUy  High  School. 
Evanston— 

Academy. 

High  School. 
Qodbej—Monticello  Seminary. 
La  Grange— High  School  (Township). 
Mollne— High  School. 
Mount  Carroll— FnincM  Shimer  School. 
Oak  Park— High  School  (Township). 
Peoria— High  School. 
Rockford— High  School. 
Rock  Island— High  School. 
Winnetka— 

Oirton  School. 

High  School  (Township). 
Indiana: 

Crawfordsvllle— High  School. 
Fort  Wayne— High  School. 
Indianapolis—  Tudor  Hall  School /or  Oirlt. 
Rockville— High  School. 
Iowa: 

Burlington— High  School. 
Des  Moines— 

North  High  School. 
West  High  SchooL 
Dubuque— High  School. 
Kansas: 
Topeka— 

OoUege  of  Sisters  of  Bethany. 
Washburn  College. 
Kentucky: 

hovdayilio—Semple  Collegiate  InttituU, 
BhdlhrriWe— Science  Hall.  * 
Maine: 

Bangor— High  School. 
Brunswick— High  School. 
Cherryfleld— ^  cademy. 
Fannington— High  SohooL 


Maine— Continued. 

Portland- 
High  School. 
WhynfleU  School. 
.  Westbrook— High  School. 

York— High  School. 
Maryland: 

Baltimore— (7<r2»'  Latin  School. 
Massachusetts: 

Ablngton— High  School. 

Adams— High  School. 

Amherst— High  School. 

Andover— bbot  A  cademy . 

Arlington— High  School. 

Ashbumham— CtMftin^  Academy. 

Boston- 
Brighton  High  School. 
Curtit-Peabody  School. 
Dorchester  High  School. 
Elm  mn  School. 
Oirls'  Latin  School. 

Mies  Ouild'e  and  Miss  Evans's  School. 

The  von  Maeh  School  for  Oirls. 

Roxbury  High  School. 

West  Roxbury  High  School. 
Bradford— ii  cademy. 
Brookllne— High  School. 
Cambridge— High  and  Latin  School. 
Don  vers— Hoi  ton  High  School. 
East  Northfleld— iVortA/itfM  Seminary. 
Fall  River— B.  M.  C.  Durfee  High  School. 
Fitchburg— High  School. 
Foxboro— High  School. 
Gloucester- High  School. 
Greenfield— High  School. 
Haverhill— High  School. 
Holden— High  School. 
Holyoke— High  School. 
Lenox— High  School. 
Lexington— High  School. 
Lowell— High  School. 
Lynn— Classical  High  School. 
Mansfield- High  School. 
Marblehead— High  School. 
MUford— High  School. 
Natlck— 

High  School. 

Walnut  HiUSehoolfor  Oirls. 

New  Bedford— High  School. 

Newton— J/bun/  Ida  School  for  Oirls. 

Newtonvllle— Classical  High  School. 

Northampton— 

Miss  Capen's  School  for  Oirls. 

The  Mary  A .  Bumham  School  for  Oirls, 

North  Andover— Johnson  High  School. 

Norwood— High  School. 

Salem— Classical  High  School. 

Sdtuate— High  School. 

Somerville— High  School. 

South  Hadley— High  School. 

Springfield- 
Central  High  School. 
The  Elms. 

Swami>soott— High  School. 

Wakefield— High  School. 

Ware— High  School. 
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ICassachusetts— CoDtinued. 

Wareham— High  School 

Wairen— High  School. 

Wellesley— 
Dana  HaU, 
High  School. 

Westfleld— High  School 

Winchester— Hig^  School 

Wollaston— QttJncy  MaruUm. 

Worcester- 
Classical  High  School 
South  High  School 

Detroit— Central  High  School 

Orand  Haven— HaU. 

Houghton- High  School 

Jackson— High  School 
Hinnesota: 

Faribault-^i.  Marft  HaU, 

Minneapolis- 
Central  High  School 
Graham  HdU. 
Stanley  HaU, 
West  High  School 

StPaol- 
Oa\  HaU. 

Mis8  LoomW  Sehoa. 
ICissourl: 

St.  Chax\9&—Lindenwood  Aea4em§, 
"  St.  Looia— 

Hotmer  HaU. 

Mary  InttUuU. 

Soldan  High  School 
Nebraska: 
Omaha — 

BnwntU  HaU. 

Central  High  School. 
New  Hampshire: 

Concord— St.  Mary's  School. 
Manchester— High  School 
Nashua— High  School 
Portsmouth— High  School 
Rochester— Hi^  School 
Woliehoro— Brewster  Free  Academy. 
New  Jersey: 

Asbury  Park— Hi^  School 

Bloomfleld— High  School 

Cranford— High  School 

Elizabeth— Battin  High  School 

Englewood— Durj^^/  School. 

Backi6ttstx>WD.— Centenary  CbUegiate  InstUute. 

J ersey  City— Dickinson  High  School 

Madison— High  School 

Milbum— High  School 

Montclair— High  School 

Morristown— High  School 

Mount  Holly— High  School 

Newton— High  School 

Passaic— High  School 

Plainfleld— High  School. 

Ridgewood— High  School. 

Rutherford— High  School 

South  Orange— High  School 

Summit— JTen/  Place  School for  OirU. 

West  Orange— High  School' 


New  York: 
Albany— 

Academy. 

High  School 

St.  Agnes  School. 

State  Normal  College. 
Auburn— Academic  High  School 
Binghamton— High  School. 
BoonviUe— High  School 
Brooklyn— 

Adelphi  Academy. 

Erasmus  Hall  High  School 

Girls'  High  School. 

Packer  CoUegiate  Institute. 
Buffalo- 
Central  High  School 

Lafoyette  High  School 
Cambridge— High  School 
Chateaugay— High  School 
Glen  Cove— High  School 
Gloversville— High  School 
Huntington— Union  School 
IsUp— High  School 
Jamestown— High  School 
Kingston— Free  Academy. 
Mamaroneck- Rye  Neck  High  S<Aool 
Middletown— High  School 
Mount  Vernon— High  School 
Oneida— High  School 
Palmyra— Classical  High  School. 
Plattsburg— High  School 
Rensselaer— High  School 
Richmond  Hill— High  School 
Rochester— 

Columbia  Preparatory  School. 
East  High  School 
West  High  School 
B.  JO— Seminary. 
Schenectady— High  School 
Scarsdale— Locfcwood  CoUegiate  School. 
Utica— Free  Academy. 
Yonkers— High  School. 
Ohio: 

Canton— High  School. 
Cincinnati— 

Madisonville  High  School. 

Oakhurst  CoUegiaU  School. 

University  School. 

Walnut  HHIs  High  School. 
Cleveland— Central  High  School. 
Columbus— 

CoUegiate  School  for  Oirls. 

North  High  School 
East  Cleveland— Shaw  High  School 
Medinan-High  School. 
NUes-High  School. 
Ohorlin- Academy. 
Sandusky— High  School 
Toledo— Scott  High  School. 
Urbana— High  School. 
Xeniar-Central  High  School 
Youngstown— J2aym  School. 
Oregon: 

Portland— Lincoln  High  School. 
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Pennsylvania: 

Beaver  Fall9— High  School. 
Bellefonte— High  School. 
Bethlehem—  Moravian  Parochial  School. 
Bradford— High  School. 
Bryn  Itowr— 

BaMwin  School, 

Miss  Wright's  School. 
Canton— High  School. 
Carbondale— High  School. 
Du  Boi»— High  School. 
Easton— High  School. 
Franklin— High  School. 
George  School— 0«)ry«  School. 
Harrisbuig— High  School. 
Huntingdon— Juniola  Academy. 
Indiana— State  Normal  School. 
Kingston—  Wyoming  Seminary. 
MoKeesport— High  School. 
Pennsborg— Perfciofnen  Seminary. 
Philadelphia— 

Friends'  Central  School. 

Friends'  Select  SchooL 

Oirls'  High  Sdiool. 

Miss  HiU's  School. 

(Qermantown)  Walnut  Lane  S^tool. 

William  Penn  High  School. 
Pittsburgh— 

Thurston  Preparatory  Sdiool. 

Winchester  SchooL 
Pottsville— High  School. 
Reading— Girls'  High  School. 
Ridgway— High  School. 
Scranton— Central  High  School. 
Washington— 5em<nary. 
West  Chester— Darnfl^ton  Seminary. 
WestUivm— Boarding  School. 
WHkes-Barre— 

High  School. 

InstituU. 


Pennsylvania— Continued. 

Wilkinsburg— High  School. 
Rhode  Island: 

Pawtucket— High  School. 

Providence- 
Hope  Street  High  SchooL 
Moses  Brown  SchooL 

Woonsocket^High  School. 
Tennessee: 

Chattanooga— G<ri#  Preparatory  School. 

Nashville—  Ward-Belmont  Seminary. 
Vermont: 

Barre— Spaulding  High  School. 

Burlington— High  School. 

Claremont— Stevens  High  School. 

Fair  Haven— High  School. 

Ludlow— Black  River  Academy. 

Rutland— High  School. 

St.  Johnsbury— .ioodmir. 
Washington: 

North  Yakima-High  Sdiool. 

SeatUe— 

Broadway  High  School. 
Franklin  High  School. 

Spokane— Lewis  and  Clark  High  Sdiool. 

Taooma— ilnnie  Wright  Seminary. 

Walla  Walla-5(  Paul's  SdMjl. 
West  Virginia: 

Elkins-High  School. 

Huntington— High  School. 
Wisconsin: 

Ashland— High  School. 

Beaver  Dam—  Wayland  Academy, 

La  Crosse— High  School. 

Milwaukee— 

MHuHtukee-Doumer  Seminary. 
West  High  School. 

Waupum— High  School. 


Frl?ate  Secondary  Schools  In  Maryland  and  Pennsylfanla  (not  listed 
Elsewhere  In  the  Bulletin)  Belonging  to  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  and  hafing  the 
Prhilege  of  CertMcatlng  th^  Graduates  to  Various  Colleges  of  WOgt 
Standing. 


Maryland: 
Baltimore— 

ArundeU  S€ho<)L 
Bryn  Mam  SchooL 
Pennsylvania: 

T^n^^ftftOT  ffhippcn  Octoct, 


Pennsylvania— Contimied. 
Philadelphia- 

The  Agnes  Irwin  SchooL 
Holman  School  for  Oirls. 
Maker  Preparatory  SchooL 
Bwarthmore—Swarthmors  Pn 
York—  CoUegittU  InstUuU, 


'eparatory  SchooL 
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FOREWORD. 


The  aim  of  this  bulletin  is  to  set  forth  the  present  status  of  a  phase 
of  college  and  university  administration  that  enlists  the  cooperation 
of  students  for  the  maintenance  of  fair  play  and  honesty  in  the 
preparation  and  performance  of  classroom  activities.  A  personal 
letter,  with  11  questions  appended,  was  submitted  early  in  1913  to 
475  American  colleges  and  universities;  425  of  these  institutions 
responded  with  detailed  answers  and  with  such  available  hterature 
as  was  at  hand.^ 

The  term  ''honor  system"  is  used  to  connote  the  formal  recogni- 
tion and  adoption  by  students  and  faculty  of  a  system  of  mutual 
responsibility  among  students  for  honest  scholastic  work.  In  several 
institutions  student  government  is  included  under  the  general  term 
"honor  system'' ;  in  other  institutions,  especially  the  larger  imiversi- 
ties,  the  honor  system  is  independent  of  any  form  of  student  govern- 
ment; in  others,  particularly  the  smaller  colleges,  it  is  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  participation  of  students  in  the  direction  and  con- 
trol of  their  various  coUegiate  activities. 

1 AU  replies  have  been  carefully  indexed  and  placed  in  the  archives  of  the  Swarthmore  College  library, 
where  they  are  accessible  for  yeriflcation  or  for  future  study. 
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PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  HONOR  SYSTEM  IN  COLLEGES  AND 

UNIVERSITIES. 


HISTORY. 

There  is  considerable  disagreement  among  the  claimants  for 
the  credit  of  having  initiated  the  first  well-defined  honor  system 
in  an  educational  institution  of  higher  learning  in  this  countrj. 
The  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  has  almost  imi- 
versally  been  credited  with  being  the  originator.  An  excerpt  from 
the  faculty  minutes  of  May  4,  1842,  is  as  follows: 

On  motion  of  Judge  Tucker, 

Re9olv€dy  That  in  all  future  examinations  for  distinction  and  other  honors  of  the 
university  each  candidate  shall  attach  to  the  written  answers  presented  by  him  on 
such  exagdnation  a  certificate  in  the  following  words:  ''I,  A.  B.,  do  hereby  certify  ob 
honor  that  I  have  derived  no  assistance  during  the  time  of  this  examination  whether 
oral,  written,  or  in  print,  in  giving  the  above  answers/' 

This  excerpt  is  imdoubtedly  authentic  and  definitely  fixes  tht 
date  for  the  formal  adoption  of  the  organized  system  as  far  as  th» 
University  of  Virginia  is  concerned. 

Claims  have  also  been  put  forward  for  the  University  of  South 
Carolina,  or  South  Carolina  College,  as  it  was  formerly  called.  Dr. 
Flinn,  chaplain  of  the  institution,  stated  that  there  had  been  an 
informal  honor  system  in  vogue  from  the  beginning  of  South  Carolina 
College.  He  based  his  assertion  primarily,  according  to  Prof.  W. 
Le  Conte,  of  Washington  and  Lee  University,  *'on  a  by-law  formu- 
lated by  the  trustees  of  the  college,"  previous  to  1805,  which  reads: 

The  sense  of  decency,  propriety,  and  right,  which  every  honorable  yoimg  mam 

L carries  in  his  bosom,  shall  be  taken  as  a  sufficient  means  of  knowing  these  things,  and 
he  who  pleads  ignorance  in  such  matters  is  unfit  to  be  a  member  of  the  coU^. 

This  is  not  definite,  nor  is  it  indicative  of  an  organized  system  of 
control.  The  authorities  do  not  claim  that  the  honor  system  was 
ever  fonnally  adopted  at  South  Carolina  College.   They  state: 

I       The  system  is  here  traditional  from  the  beginning.   It  means  simply  that  here 
'     professors  and  students  are  gentlemen  in  all  their  relations.   The  system  has  been  in 
.  vogue  ever  since  the  college  was  founded  in  1801. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  institution  that  now  claims  the  credit 
for  initiating  the  honor  system.  President  Lyon  G.  Tyler  cla'mis  that 
it  started  with  the  Coll^  of  William  and  Mary,  Williamsburg,  Va., 
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in  1779.  Speaking  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  he  writes  in  a  per- 
sonal letter: 

I  think  the  evidence  overwhebningly  demonstrates  that  the  honor  system  had  its 
<»igin  in  its  application  to  examinations  at  William  and  Mary.  It  seems  to  me  abstird 
to  say  that  the  UniverBity  of  Viiginia  deserves  the  credit  of  its  oiganization  uten  it 
had  been  recognized  here  long  before  the  university  existed.  It  was  introduced  at 
the  university  by  William  and  Mary  graduates,  of  whom  the  first  board  of  visitors  of 
the  university  was  almost  entirely  composed.  It  was  not  formally  recognized  at  the 
university  until  1842,  when  Henry  St.  George  Tucker  offered  a  resolution  in  regard  to 
its  application  to  examinations,  but  Tucker  himself  was  a  student  and  graduate  of 
this  college,  and  got  hb  ideas  from  this  institution. 

In  another  letter  President  Tyler  says: 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Jefferson  and  tBe  large  majority  of  the  board  of 
,  visitors  of  the  University  of  Virginia  were  William  and  }&ary  alumni,  and,  therefore, 
were  familiar  with  the  system  at  William  and  Mary.  Henry  St.  George  Tucker  was  a 
brother  of  Judge  Nathaniel  Beverly  Tucker,  and  both  were  educated  at  the  college, 
and  their  Either,  Judge  St.  George  Tucker,  was  a  professor  of  law  until  1804,  when  he 
resigned. 

He  also  adds: 

I  know  that  the  University  of  Virginia  claims  the  syst^'s  beginning,  but  while 
she  was  a  noble  practicer,  she  was  not  the  beginner.  Lcmg  before  the  university 
was  established,  it  was  practiced  here  and  at  other  southern  colleges. 

So  far  as  our  data  show,  South  Carolina  College  and  William  and 
Mary  are  the  only  institutions  which  practiced  the  honor  system  in 
or  prior  to  1842.  While  the  appeal  to  the  honor  of  the  student  may 
have  been  and  no  doubt  was  made  in  these  and  other  colleges  in 
this  country,  the  University  of  Virginia  was  the  first  to  inaugurate  a 
definite  system  of  control,  legislation,  and  form  of  penalties.  The 
honor  system  was  apparently  long  in  vogue  in  spirit  before  1842, 
but  at  this  time  it  was  formally  inaugurated  at  the  University  of 
Virginia.  There  are  at  present  123  institutions  in  which  it  is  in 
actual  practice.  Of  these,  45,  or  37  per  cent,  are  situated  east  of 
the  Mississippi  and  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line;  6,  or  4  per  cent, 
are  in  New  England;  35,  or  28  per  cent,  are  for  men  only;  8,  or  6.5 
per  cent,  are  for  women;  and  80,  or  65.5  per  cent,  are  coeducational. 
Of  these  institutions,  101  have  the  honor  system  in  all  departments, 
22  have  it  in  some  departments  only.  In  addition  to  the  123  insti- 
tutions included,  44  others  claim  to  have  the  syst^  in  spirit  but 
not  in  form,  and  31  are  considering  its  adoption  in  the  near  future. 

THB  mVESTIGATIOH. 

METHOD  AND  DATA. 

In  order  to  get  first-hand  information  on  the  practice  of  the  honor 
system  in  one  form  or  another  in  our  American  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  the  following  letter  with  the  appended  11  questions  was 
sent  to  the  presidents:  Digitized  by  GoOgle 
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My  Dear  President   ■  In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation,* I  am  making  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  present  status  of  the  honor  systein 
in  aU  the  collies  and  universiiies  of  this  country.  A  report  of  this  study,  which  is  to 
be  completed  before  June,  will  be  published,  and  a  copy  will  be  sent  to  each 
institution  fmrnishing  data. 

If  the  honor  system  exists  in  yoiur  institution,  will  you  kindly  express  your  opinion 
as  to  its  efficiency  and  its  desirability  and  also  what  you  think  of  its  future. 

Any  available  literature  that  you  may  have  on  the  subject  will  be  of  great  help. 

As  far  as  possible,  will  you  please  answer  briefly  the  following  questions? 

Thanking  you  for  any  aid  that  you  may  be  able  to  give  us,  I  am, 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 


1 .  Does  the  honor  system  exist  for  all  or  for  a  few  departments  in  your  institution? 

2.  Did  the  initiative  for  its  adoption  come  from  the  faculty  or  from  the  students? 

3.  How  long  has  the  system  been  in  vogue?  Is  it  nominal  or  real?  Growing  in 
favor  or  not? 

4.  Does  there  exist,  as  a  basb  for  its  operation,  a  strong  sentiment  in  its  favor? 

5.  Does  the  operation  of  the  system  involve  the  signing  of  a  pledge  neither  to  give 
nor  to  receive  aid?  Does  the  pledge  involve  the  obligation  to  report  any  infraction 
of  the  rules,  especially  as  to  examinations  and  reports? 

6.  Besides  the  work  in  examinations  and  reports,  does  the  system  cover  any  other 
activity  in  college  life,  such  as  student  conduct  or  athletics? 

7.  What  committee  or  council  acts  on  cases  arising?  Is  this  composed  of  students, 
of  members  of  the  faculty,  or  of  both? 

8.  Are  the  members  of  the  committees  elected  directly,  or  is  the  committee  member- 
ship made  up  of  certain  class  officers,  captains  of  athletic  teams,  etc.? 

9.  Has  the  student  committee  final  jurisdiction,  or  does  the  appeal  from  action  of 
this  committee  and  veto  lie  in  a  facidty  committee  or  the  college  president? 

10.  To  what  extent  do  the  members  of  the  faculty  have  confidence  in  the  honor  of 
the  students  to  live  up  to  the  system?   Is  the  instructor  present  during  examination? 

11.  How  often  have  cases  of  violation  of  the  rules  or  spirit  of  the  system  occurred? 

In  additiou  to  the  answers  to  these  questions  a  large  number  of 
personal  letters  were  received  with  printed  matter,  including  consti- 
tutions, by-laws,  pledges,  reports,  etc.  As  this  appears  to  be  the 
first  exhaustive  inductive  study  in  this  field,  the  contents  of  the  bul- 
letin will  deal  exclusively  with  the  data  at  hand. 

SCOPE. 

Departments  included. — It  has  been  noted  on  page  24  that  123  in- 
stitutions now  practice  the  honor  system  in  all  or  a  few  departments. 
In  the  Universities  of  Virginia,  Texas,  and  California;  in  Princeton 
University;  and  in  other  institutions  the  honor  system  is  in  vogue 
in  all  departments  and  in  all  schools.  In  Cornell  Univei-sity,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  it  exists  in  the  colleges  of  civil  engineering,  agriculture,  and 
law;  in  Greorge  Washington  University,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  California,  in  the  department  of 
law;  in  the  Universities  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  in 
Susquehanna  University,  Selinsgrove,  Pa.,  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts ; 
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in  Syracuse  University,  New  York,  in  teachers'  college;  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  in  the  departments  of  medicine 
and  surgery;  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  Wharton 
school  and  the  school  of  architecture;  in  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  in  the  college  and  schools  of  mines,  engineering,  and 
chemistry;  in  Park  College,  Parkville,  Mo.,  it  is  limited  to  juniors, 
and  in  several  other  colleges  to  seniors.  In  a  number  of  institutions 
it  is  in  vogue  in  a  few  or  several  departments,  and  is  sometimes  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  professors.  In  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  a  few  organizations  agreed  to  try  it  out  for  their  own 
members,  and  at  the  University  of  Rochester,  New  York,  the  men 
are  \mder  the  honor  system,  but  the  women  are  not. 
r  Activities  included. — In  Princeton  the  honor  system  is  limited  to 
)  examinations,  but  extends  to  all  departments  and  is  entirely  under 
\  student  jurisdiction.  In  Barnard  College,  New  York  City,  it  appUes 
to  examinations,  quizzes,  and  all  written  reports;  in  Beloit  College, 
Beloit,  Wis.,  to  written  tests^  and  reserve  books  in  the  Ubrary;  in 
WiUiams  College,  WiUiamstown,  Mass.,  to  all  written  exercises;  in 
the  University  of  South  Carolina,  to  conduct;  in  Denison  University, 
Granville,  Ohio,  to  interlinears  and  "ponies;''  in  Virginia  Military 
Institute,  Lexington,  Va.,  to  daily  preparation  of  recitations;  in 
WiUiam  and  Mary  College,  Virginia,  to  moral  conduct;  in  Wofford 
College,  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  to  failure  to  pay  debts,  to  hazing,  and 
sub  rosa  fraternities;  in  Wilson  College,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  to  all 
rules  made  by  student  government  association.  In  the  University 
of  Mississippi,  "lying,  stealing,  gambling,  drunkenness,  or  drinking 
in  pubUc  places  are  dealt  with  by  the  council  and  punished  by  demerit, 
suspension,  or  dismissal." 

Relation  to  student  government. — Student  government  is  a  term  used 
to  indicate  that  the  habits,  privileges,  and  conduct  of  the  students  in  all 
activities  outside  the  classroom  are  regulated  and  controlled  through 
an  executive  council  elected  by  the  stildent  body;  in  other  words, 
the  administration  of  the  college,  as  far  as  student  activities  are  con- 
cerned, is  in  the  hands  of  the  students. 

^  In  adopting  the  honor  system,  students  go  a  step  further  than  mere 
,  student  activities  and  make  themselves  responsible  for  classroom 
conduct,  formerly  entirely  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  faculty.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that,  although  the  honor  system  is  in  reaUty  a  sub- 
division of  student  government,  it  is  ordinarily  dignified  by  a  sepa-  ' 
rate  constitution  and  frequently  by  a  separate  council  or  executive 
committee. 

Usually  the  honor  system  is  an  indication  of  a  highly  developed 
form  of  student  government,  but  in  some  cases  it  exists  without  a 
student  government;  in  such  an  event  it  is  usually  inaugurated  by  * 
the  faculty  under  careful  supervision. 
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METHODS  OF  ELECTING  OR  APPOHITING  STUDENT  COUNCaS. 

The  administrative  council  is  commonly  assembled  in  three  ways; 
by  election,  by  appointments  made  by  tihe  president  of  the  college 
or  the  president  of  the  student  body;  and  by  automatic  choice — that  is, 
a  student  becomes  a  member  of  the  honor  coimcil  because  he  is  a 
member  of  some  other  oi^anization.  Of  the  colleges  having  the  sys- 
tem, 116  replied  to  this  question.  In  63  cases  the  council  is  elected, 
in  18  cases  it  is  appointed,  and  in  14  chosen.  Of  the  remaining  insti- 
tutions, 12  report  that  part  are  elected  and  part  chosen  automatically; 
5  that  part  are  elected  and  part  appointed;  and  4  that  part  are  ap- 
pointed and  part  automatically  chosen. 

FINAL  JURISDICTION  AND  PENALTIES. 

Of  the  116  colleges  reporting  on  final  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  viola- 
tion of  the  honor  system,  81  report  that  final  power  lies  in  the  faculty, 
12  that  it  lies  in  the  president,  and  1  that  it  lies  in  the  president  and 
faculty.  In  all  but  22  cases,  then,  the  last  decision  is  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  student  council,  although,  as  a  rule,  the  recommendation 
of  the  council  is  taken  by  the  higher  authorities.  In  these  22  cases, 
however,  a  student  violating  the  honor  system  may  be  punished, 
suspended,  or  expelled  from  college  without  other  authority  than  that 
of  the  student  council. 

FACULTY  SUPERVISION. 

Sixty-four  colleges  and  universities  report  that  the  instructor  may 
be  present  or  absent  from  the  room,  as  he  may  choose.  This  gives  the 
instructor  an  opportunity  to  answer  questions  and  make  the  exami- 
nation  quite  clear.  At  29  institutions  the  instructor  is  absolutely 
excluded  from  the  room,  while  at  21  institutions  he  must  be  present 
throughout  the  examination.  It  is  noticeable  that  this  is  the  case 
where  the  faculty  are  lai^ely  in  control  of  the  system. 

VIOLATIONS. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  niunber  of  violations  that  have 
happened  in  each  college  since  the  adoption  of  the  honor  system. 
In  most  cases  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  even  the  average  number  of 
cases  that  come  up  per  year,  since  no  adequate  records  have  been 
kept.  The  majority  of  colleges  report  that  violations  are  "seldom" 
or  '^rare,"  and  others  that  they  occur  two  or  three  times  a  year. 
Only  two  large  institutions  have  reported  any  considerable  number 
of  cases,  the  larger  being  on  an  average  of  10  per  year. 
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GENERAL  AIM  AND  PURPOSES  OF  THE  HONOR  SYSTEM. 

The  function  and  scope  of  the  honor  system  are  clearly  set  forth 
in  the  letters  given  below.  The  reply  from  Princeton  University, 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  aside  from  its  statement  of  the  general  plan,  is  a 
forceful  argument  in  favor  of  the  efficiency  of  the  system. 

Dean  Elliott  writes: 

As  a  student  under  the  system  during  the  4  years  of  my  college  course,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  for  12  yeera,  and  as  dean  of  the  coll^  for  3  years,  I  have  been  brought 
into  close  touch  with  the  system  and  believe  in  it  with  all  my  heart,  and  am  sure 
that  here  it  is  a  great  succesei. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  from  Princeton,  Editor  Gilbert  F.  Close 
states: 

You  will  see  from  the  [following]  description  that  the  honor  system  at  Princeton 
has  been  remarkably  successful  ever  since  its  organization  and  has  the  cordial  sup- 
port and  entire  confidence  of  the  feculty,  as  of  the  student  body.  The  honor  sjrstem 
at  Princeton  is  one  of  our  institutions  of  which  we  are  exceptionaUy  proud. 

/  The  system  arose  at  Princeton  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  with  real  vitality 
/  come  into  existence,  namely,  upon  the  initiative  of  the  undeigiaduates  themselves. 
\    It  was  first  put  into  practice  amongst  us  in  the  year 1894.  and,  being  backed  by  a  very 
sincere  and  solid  body  of  opinion  among  the  leading  unaeigraduatee,  it  was  an  unqual- 
ified success  from  the  first.   We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  secured 
absolute  honesty  in  examination. 

The  establishment  of  the  system  has  had  many  consequences.  In  the  first  place, 
the  faculty  has  naturally  followed  the  rule  that  in  case  anyone  appljdng  for  admission 
to  the  university  is  foimd  to  have  cheated  in  the  entrance  exammations,  he  must  not 
only  be  refused  admission  to  the  imiversity,  but  must  understand  that  it  will  never 
be  possible  for  him  to  enter.  More  than  that,  the  effect  of  the  system  upon  the  genexfd 
undergraduate  morals  has  been  very  marked  and  very  gratimng.  It  has  brought 
about  a  frank  and  candid  relation  in  respect  of  all  matters  of  behavior  and  honor  as 
between  the  undeigraduates  and  the  authorities  of  the  university  which  has  made  all 
dealings  between  them  satisfactory.  I  do  not  know  anything  in  the  history  of  the 
imiversity  which  has  had  more  extensive  or  more  gratifying  results  or  which  has  been 
less  open  to  criticism  in  its  operation. 

Prof.  Frank  W.  Nicolson,  of  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown, 

Conn.,  answered  very  fully.    His  answer  to  the  question  numbered 


I  should  say  we  have  cases  of  violation  of  the  rules  on  the  average  about  once  every 
three  years.  It  seems  to  be  the  case  that  after  a  certain  period  has  elapsed  and  a  new 
generation  of  men  have  come  to  college,  a  certain  laxity  begins.  Some  one  violates 
the  honor  system  and  is  detected,  when  there  is  a  general  revival  of  interest  in  the 
system  and  more  attention  is  paid  to  its  provisions.  Eeporting  by  the  students  con- 
stitutes, of  course,  the  crux  of  the  situation,  and  unless  they  are  willing  to  accept  that 
obligation,  the  honor  system  will  not  succeed;  nor  will  it  succeed,  I  believe,  if  it  is 
imposed  upon  the  student  body  against  their  will  or  against  the  protest  of  any  con- 
siderable minority.  My  judgment  is,  further,  that  it  will  succeed  better  in  a  small 
college  than  in  a  large  college.  As  a  graduate  of  Harvard  I  have  expressed  doubt  to 
the  authorities  there,  from  time  to  time,  whether  such  a  system  would  succeed  at 
Harvard.   I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  has  succeeded  splendidly  at  Wesleyan. 

Prof.  Famham  P.  Griffiths,  of  the  University  of  California,  Berke- 
ley, Cal.,  replies  to  question  5  as  follows: 

I  take  it  that  you  mean  by  the  honor  system"  some  method  to  insure  honesty  in 
examinations.   Our  student  8elf-gt>vernment  is  far  larger  and  more  comprehensive 
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in  its  scope.  It  means  that  the  responedbiHty  in  matters  of  student  discipline  rests 
with  the  students  themselves.  Incidentally  and  as  a  portion  of  a  larger  program,  the 
question  of  honesty  in  examinations  is,  of  course,  involved.  Our  students  do  not  sign 
any  pledge.  They  take  it  in  a  measure  to  be  an  insult  to  ask  a  man  to  say  that  he  has 
received  no  help  in  examinations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  a  student  observing 
dishonesty  in  a  classroom  would  ordinarily  report  the  case  to  the  undergraduate 
student  affairs  committee,  who  would  then  take  evidence,  hear  witnesses,  and  recom- 
mend a  penalty  varying  from  deprivation  of  credit  in  the  course  to  suspension  from 
the  university.  An  instructor  observing  a  case  of  dishonesty  would  similarly  report 
the  circumstance  to  the  xmdergraduate  committee. 

The  significance  of  the  honor  system  is  emphasized  by  Jesse  H. 
Holmes,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  philosophy  in  Swarthmore  Collie,. 
Swarthmore,  Pa.,  in  the  following  words: 

There  are  only  two  systems  posnble  in  dealing  with  examinations.  These  are  the 
"honor''  system  and  the  dishonor"  system.  A  student  does  not  cheat  to  himself 
alone.  A  cheating  student  dishonors  his  whole  class  and  lowers  the  tone  of  the  college. 
He  cheapens  the  degree  of  every  student  who  graduates  from  the  college.  In  my 
judgment^it  is  the  duty  of  the  students  of  this  college  to  see  to  it  that  no  dishonest 
paper  ever  goes  into  the  hauds  of  an  instructor.  T^is  does  not  mean  that  the  student 
muiTtelTthe  instructor  of  the  diehonest  work,  but  it  does  mean  that  he  is  to  make  it 
impessiSle-loFtEe  dishonest  student  to  receive  credit  for  stolen  work  or  to  remain 
permanently  in  the  colle^. 

In  a  statement,  recently,  Ex-President  Taft  said  that  he  approved 
of  the  honor  system  proposed  for  Yale,  provided  that  a  punishment 
is  imposed  for  violations.    He  added: 

In  effect  it  is  a  request  that  the  immediate  responsibility  for  the  student's  fairness 
in  the  exaimnations  be  transferred  from  the  faculty  to  the  class.  I  have  not  the  light- 
est objection  to  this,  if  the  class  as  a  whole  takes  the  responsibility.  This  responsi* 
biUty,  however,  should  involve  an  obligation  by  the  class  as  a  whole  to  secure  the 
fairness  which  ought  to  obtain. 

If,  therefore,  the  class  will  stipulate,  as  the  class  does  in  the  scientific  school  under 
its  honor  system,  that  unMr  conduct  by  any  member  of  the  class  in  the  examination, 
known  to  the  other  members  of  the  class,  shall  be  made  the  subject  of  investigation 
and  trial  by  a  class  tribunal,  with  a  report  of  the  facts  and  a  recommendation  of  a 
penalty,  if  any  is  deemed  necessary,  to  the  dean  for  confirmation  and  action,  I  strongly 
approve  the  change  proposed;  otherwise  I  do  not. 

mSTITUTIOIlS  USING  AN  HONOR  SYSTEM  IN  ALL  DEPARTMENTS. 

Letters  were  received  from  practically  all  the  institutions  written 
to,  in  addition  to  the  repUes  to  the  questioimaire.  From  these  letters 
and  replies  the  foDowing  selected  excerpts  are  given.  They  produce 
strong  evidence  in  favor  of  the  honor  system. 

The  dean  of  Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis.,  remarks: 

Thougji  many  feel  tliat  the  honor  system  is  not  thoroughly  adequate,  yet  I  know  of 
no  one  in  the  facidty  who  would  go  back  to  the  old  proctor  system  of  supervising 
examinations. 

Dean  H.  D.  Campbell,  of  Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington, 
Va.,  in  a  detailed  explanatory  letter,  states  that  the  honor  system  is 
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satisfactory  and  he  does  not  see  how  they  could  get  along  without  it. 
At  Barnard  College,  New  York  City,  Dean  Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve 
finds  it  growing  in  favor;  at  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass., 
President  Marion  L.  Burton  states  that  students  feel  it  obligatoiy  to 
report,  but  they  do  not  wish  final  jurisdiction  at  this  time.  Ex- 
President  Francis  P.  Venable,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  maintains  the  sentiment  in  its  favor  is  practically 
universal  after  50  years  of  experience.  The  method  amply  justifies 
its  existence  at  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  Lynchburg,  Va., 
according  to  President  William  A.  Webb.  President  R.  S.  Hyer,  of 
Southwestern  University,  Georgetown,  Tex.,  regards  it  as  the  only 
agency  that  will  prevent  cheating  in  examinations.  The  State 
University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky.,  has  been  greatly  benefitted 
by  the  system  according  to  President  Henry  S.  Barker. 

President  Alexander  C.  Humphreys,  of  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Hoboken,  N.  J.,  emphasizes  the  view  that  the  honor  system 
is  successful,  but  it  wiU  not  work  itself;  the  president  and  a  majority 
of  the  faculty  must  beheve  in  it;  the  students  must  give  their  un- 
qualified adherence  to  the  system;  and  there  must  be  hearty  co- 
operation between  students  and  faculty.  Practically  the  same  point 
of  view  is  brought  out  by  President  Joseph  Swain,  of  Swarthmore 
College,  who  says  that  the  students  must  have  a  clear-cut  conviction 
that  it  ia  their  duty  to  be  honest  themselves  and  insist  on  honesty  in 
othera,  and  that  the  offenders  must  be  treated  kindly  but  justly. 
As  an  evidence  of  the  success  of  the  honor  system,  Ex-Chancellor 
Andrew  A.  Kincannon,  of  the  University  of  Mississippi,  University, 
Miss.,  says:  ''All  students  of  lawless  tendencies  oppose  it  vigorously." 
Prof.  Edward  S.  Joynes,  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  who  has 
frequently  contributed  articles  to  T%e  Nation  in  defense  of  the  method 
of  relying  on  student  honor  in  class  activities,  writes  that  "  the  only 
true  system  for  the  education  of  a  genUeman  by  gentlemen  is  the  honor 
system — ^that  is,  the  system  of  mutual  respect  and  confidence." 

President  Harry  A.  Garfield,  WiUiams  College,  writes: 

I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  observed  the  working  of  the  honor  system  both  here  and  at 
Princeton,  and  I  believe  in  the  system  in  principle  and  can  testify  to  the  ^ciency 
with  which  it  works  in  both  places. 

INSTITUTIONS  JUST  ADOPTINO  AN  HONOR  SYSTEM. 

Among  the  large  institutions  that  have  recently  initiated  an  honor 
system,  the  following  are  cited.  Registrar  F.  S.  Ball,  of  Johns 
Hopkins,  Baltimore,  Md.,  says: 

The  authorities  have  always  taken  the  ground  that  the  only  effectual  way  of  securing 
honesty  in  examinations  is  through  appeal  to  the  honor  of  the  stud^ts.  They  are 
given  to  understand  that  we  assume  that  they  can  be  trusted. 
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Dean  James  R.  Angell,  January  12,  1914,  wrote  concerning  the 
University  of  Chicago:* 

The  university  haa  not  officially  adopted  this  system.  The  students  have  voted  ob 
this  matter  and  decided  by  a  rather  large  majority  to  give  the  plan  trial,  under  a 
somewhat  peculiar  form  suggested  to  fit  our  local  conditions.  What  the  university 
authorities  will  decide  I  can  not  say. 

Among  other  institutions  recently  adopting  the  honor  system  may 
be  noted  the  architectural  and  science  departments  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  the  arts  department  at 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

INSTITUTIONS  PLANNING  TO  ADOPT  THE  HONOR  SYSTEM. 

Among  the  prominent  institutions  that  do  not  have  the  honor 
system  (although  most  of  them  have  some  form  of  student  council 
at  present)  are  several  VFhich  are^  planning  to  adopt  it  in  the  near 
future.  This  is  true  of  De  Pauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind. ;  Grin- 
nell  College,  GrinneD,  Iowa;  Hamline  University,  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
Rockf ord  College,  Rockford,  111. ;  State  University  of  Nevada,  Reno, 
Nev.;  University  of  North  Dakota,  University,  N.  Dak.;  Univer 
sity  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oreg.;  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  and 
the  University  of  South  Dakota,  VermiUon. 

As  to  the  future  policy  of  some  other  well-known  institutions,  the 
following  excerpts  indicate  the  trend  of  opinion: 

Ex-President  Ethelbert  D.  Warfield,  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton, 
Pa.,  writes: 

At  the  present  time  there  is  nothing  in  operation  with  regard  to  the  honor  system 
in  this  college.  Several  experiments  in  participation  of  students  in  carrying  out  the 
rules  have  been  made,  but  they  have  gradually  lapsed. 

W.  W.  Smith,  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oreg.,  states: 

•We  have  not  as  yet  established  the  honor  system  in  the  University  of  Oregon.  The 
subject  is  at  present  being  debated  by  the  faculty,  but  to  be  of  permanent  help  we 
realize  that  the  initiative  must  come  from  the  student  body. 

msnruTiONs  having  an  honor  system  in  vogite  in  spirit  but 

NOT  in  organization. 

In  addition  to  those  institutions  that  have  the  honor  system  or 
are  considering  its  adoption,  others  may  be  said  to  have  it  in  spirit 
if  not  in  form.   The  following  will  indicate  the  drift  of  opinion: 

President  Samuel  Dickie,  of  Albion  College,  Albion,  Mich.,  says: 

Several  years  ago,  upon  my  own  suggestion,  there  was  organized  among  the  students 
a  self-government  association,  membership  in  which  was  open  to  all  the  students. 
The  entire  student  body  acting  by  classes  and  departments  select  members  of  a  small 
body  known  as  the  student  senate. 
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In  Converse  College,  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  the  student  government 
association  has  general  direction  of  the  administration  of  the  exami- 
nations.   President  Hobert  P.  Pell  says: 

We  have  an  excellent  system  of  student  government,  and  all  cases,  short  of  those 
demanding  expulsion,  are  handled  by  the  board  of  managers  constituting  the  student 
government  judicial  body. 

In  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  the  class  deans  and  fraternities 
have  been  enlisted  to  help  solve  the  problem  of  examinations  and 
written  work. 

President  Thomas  McClelland,  of  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  HI., 
writes  that  "for  several  years  there  has  existed  in  Knox  College 
a  student  council  which  has  been  found  to  be  advantageous.^' 

Among  the  larger  institutions  that  have  the  system  in  spirit  is 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  In  a  sense  everything  at  Bryn 
Mawr  is  on  the  honor  system;  the  students  cooperate  with  the  fac- 
ulty just  as  the  faculty  cooperates  with  the  students  in  self-govern- 
ment. 

The  secretary  to  the  president  at  Mount  Holyc^e  College,  South 
Hadley,  Mass.,  writes: 

Mount  Holyoke  has  never  adopted  the  honor  system.  The  instructors  are  present 
during  examinations,  and  cases  of  cheating  either  in  examinations  or  in  reports  have 
been  very  rare.  The  students  are  on  their  honor  to  report  on  the  daily  exercise 
requirement  and  also  in  the  matter  of  registration  for  leaving  town.  The  student 
government  association  has  the  oversi^t  of  chapd  and  chiuch  attendance.  The 
students  are  placed  upon  their  honor  in  the  matter  of  reporting  church  attendance, 
but  there  are  proctors  who  look  after  the  chapel  attendance. 

Dean  Holgate,  of  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  HI.,  states 
that  "fyll  confidence,  exists  between  student  and  iostructor,  and 
examinations  are  conducted  on  that  basis." 

President  Le  Baron  R.  Briggs,  of  Radcliffe  College,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  replies :  ^ '  Not  in  vogue  in  the  usual  sense.  Of  course,  in  themes 
students  are  put  on  their  honor.'' 

President  Carl  Lee  Mees,  of  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  reports: 

Inasmuch  as  we  have  no  straight  honor  system,  it  will  be  rather  difficult  to  answer  the 
categorical  questions  as  you  ask  them.  We  try  to  combine  the  honor  system  with  a 
reasonable  amount  of  supervision,  and  though  the  results  are  not  all  we  would  wish, 
they  are  as  satisfactory  as  any  system  so  far  used. 

Dean  J.  G.  Eldridge,  of  the  University  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho, 
writes  that  the  "honor  system  exists  not  at  all  formally,  ihough  indi- 
vidual teachers  often  leave  the  conduct  of  examinations  to  the 
students." 

President  John  Cavanaugh,  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Ind. : 

No  action  of  the  university  as  a  whole.  Honor  system  is  left  to  individual  professors. 
Cheating  in  examination  is  among  the  causes  for  expulsion. 
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At  the  University  of  Southern  California^  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Presi- 
dent George  F.  Bovard  replies: 

The  Univenity  of  Southern  Oalifomla  has  no  regular  honor  syBtom.  However,  the 
students  are  placed  quite  lai^y  upon  their  hcmor  in  their  general  conduct  and  in 
their  work.  We  have  student  committees  and  faculty  committees  who  give  special 
attention  to  the  general  conduct  of  the  students,  but  we  have  no  system  worthy  of 
being  designated  an  honor  system. 

The  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.,  reports  that  both 
fatuity  and  students  desire  the  honor  system,  but  so  far  it  has  been 
tried  only  by  a  few  departments. 

raSTTTUTIONS  FAVORINO  THE  HONOR  SYSTBM,  BUT  WHICH  DO  NOT 

HAVE  IT. 

Among  the  institutions  that  do  not  have  the  honor  system  there 
-Are  several  whose  rephes  state,  directly  or  indirectly,  that  they  believe 
it  to  be  worth  striving  for,  as  opportunity  permits.  For  example. 
Dean  H.  M.  Raymond,  of  Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago, 
m.,  states:  "We  are  hoping  that  such  a  system  may  be  established  in 
the  near  future." 

Chancellor  Samuel  Avery,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln, 
Nebr.,  after  calling  attention  to  an  eflFort  on  the  part  of  some  student 
organizations  to  have  a  system  binding  upon  their  own  members, 
concludes:  "The  faculty  in  this  institution  have  always  taken  the 
attitude  that  the  honor  system  would  be  welcomed  whenever  gen- 
eral student  sentiment  should  make  possible  its  enforcement." 

President  Palmer  C.  Ricketts,  of  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  comments:  "We  do  not  have  the  honor  system  here.  I 
am  sorry  we  do  not  have  it,  and  hope  some  time  to  see  it  established." 

President  J.  T.  Bingsbury,  of  the  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake 
City,  says:  "The  honor  system  is  a  problem  that  we  have  not  yet 
undertaken  to  solve.    I  beheve  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  try." 

msTrruTioNs  in  which  the  sentiment  is  not  sufficiently 

MATURE. 

Among  those  institutions  that  do  not  have  the  honor  system;  a 
small  group  do  not  find  the  "time  ripe  for  its  adoption  and  ^pphca- 
tion."  Dean  Frank  G.  Wren,  of  Tufts  College,  Tufts  College,  Mass., 
writes: 

As  yet  Tufts  College  has  not  adopted  the  honor  system.  It  has  seemed  unwise  to 
the  faculty  to  consider  the  adoption  of  such  a  system  until  student  sentiment  is  strongly 
in  favor  of  it.   As  yet  there  is  no  evidence  that  such  a  sentiment  exists. 

President  George  E.  Vincent,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  says: 

The  honor  system  has  never  been  adopted  in  thb  university.  There  has  been  some 
agitation  at  various  times  for  the  introduction  of  this  plan,  but  so  far  opinion  has  never 
crystallized  in  such  a  way  as  to  justify  the  introduction  of  the  policy. . 
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President  Ellen  F.  Pendleton,  of  Wellesley  CoUege,  WeUesley, 
Mass.,  says: 

The  subject  (A  an  honor  syistem  has  been  discussed  by  our  students  somewhat, 
although  not  formally,  and  it  has  been  occasionally  suggested  by  our  faculty,  but  no 
action  has  been  taken  by  either  body. 

msTTTunoNS  m  which  peculiar  conditions  miutatb  aoainst 

ADOPTING  THE  HONOR  SYSTEM. 

There  are  a  number  of  institutions  where  peculiar  conditions  either 
militate  against  the  adoption  of  the  honor  system  or  take  its  place. 
For  example.  President  G.  Stanley  Hall  writes: 

Clark  UniveiBity,  Wiwcester,  Mass.,  has  only  graduate  students  fitting  for  the  higher 
degrees,  and  no  examinations  save  personal  oral  ones.  The  professors  test  the  students 
individually,  then  each  candidate  is  brought  before  all  the  professors  in  the  depart- 
ments where  he  has  studied.  Therefore  you  see  that  your  inquiry  is  not  relative  here. 

President  Edmund  C.  Sanford,  Clark  College,  Worcester,  Mass., 
writes : 

The  chief  aiguments  against  the  undertaking  of  the  system  here  were,  first,  that  we 
had  agenuine  honor  system  already  in  operation,  though  an  informal  and  unorganized 
one;  second,  that  the  requirement  of  any  pledge  at  the  end  of  examination  papers  and 
the  like  was  something  of  an  insult  to  honest  men— like  asking  a  reputable  man  to 
hang  up  a  sign  in  his  store  that  he  does  not  use  short  weights;  and,  third,  that  it  is  no 
honorable  student  conduct  to  bring  the  cheating  of  a  fellow  student  to  the  notice 
of  the  authorities  either  in  the  student  body  or  in  the  faculty. 

It  is  my  idea  that  a  good  deal  of  what  might  be  called  cheating — ^f or  example,  the 
transcription  of  notebooks  when  these  must  be  submitted  to  the  instructor,  or  the 
obtaining  of  translations  by  weaker  students  from  the  abler  in  the  daily  work— are 
matters  which  are  determined  in  a  large  measure  by  student  custom,  and  never  raise 
the  question  of  conscience  with  many  students  of  honest  intention  who  make  use  of 
them.  In  such  cases  the  matter  lies  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  instructor,  who  usually 
can  get  work  done  in  the  way  he  desires  by  making  clear  just  what  he  wants. 

Among  the  larger  universities.  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  has  always  taken  the  point  of  view  that  its  size  materially 
makes  the  application  of  the  honor  system  very  diflScult.  President 
Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell  says: 

The  honor  system  at  examinations  does  not  exist  at  Harvard  University  at  all,  and, 
indeed,  there  are  great  difficulties  to  introducing  it,  arising  from  the  size  and  cosmo- 
politan nature  of  the  student  body.  I  take  it  that  the  honor  system  depends  not  only 
on  the  individual,  but  on  the  fact  that  the  whole  student  body  will  resent  and  prevent 
any  breach  of  it  by  any  member.  This  is  much  easier  to  carry  out  in  a  body  which  is 
small  and  homogeneous. 

Dean  B.  S.  Hurlbut,  of  Harvard,  remarks  on  the  subject: 

We  have  a  student  council.  This  is  an  undergraduate  organization  and  deals  only 
with  undergraduate  affairs.  As  it  is  a  most  excellently  representative  body,  however, 
I  find  it  of  the  greatest  service  for  consultation  and  in  dealing  with  a  good  many  mat- 
ters of  government  that  come  within  the  province  of  the  dean.  The  influence  of  our 
council  is,  I  think,  steadily  growing,  and  I  try  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  increase 
this  influence.  ^  t 
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Another  type  of  institution  in  which  the  formal  honor  system  is 
seldom  in  vogue  is  the  theological  seminary  and  school.  President 
John  P.  Chadwick,  of  St.  Joseph's  Seminary,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  replies: 

I  beg  to  state  that  the  honor  system,  as  it  is  generally  known,  does  not  exist  in  our 
seminary.  With  us  conscience  receives  such  attention  that  the  development  of  natu- 
rally good  character  aspiring  for  the  priesthood  does  not  require  the  honor  system. 
Our  training,  of  course,  includes  honor,  inasmuch  as  our  students  are  taught  to  repro- 
duce in  their  Ufe  by  prayer,  self-denial,  and  earnest  work  the  virtues  of  our  Blessed 
Lord.  However,  I  can  see  the  advantages  of  the  honor  system  in  a  secular  college, 
and  I  wish  you  every  success. 

President  Francis  Brown,  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York  City,  says: 

The  question  of  the  adoption  of  the  honor  system,  technically  so  called  in  edua^ 
tional  circles,  has  never  come  up  at  this  seminary  because,  doubtless,  of  the  con- 
ditions involved  in  seminary  life.  We  rely  greatly  upon  the  honor  of  our  students, 
but  there  is  no  occasion  for  us  to  emphasize  this  by  any  organic  law.   In  fact,  we  ii/'^'  < 
secure  all  the  advantages  of  such  a  law  without  its  enactment.   Under  these  cir-  Ov't//' 
cumstances  it  would  not  be  pos^ble  for  me  to  answer  your  questions  in  detail.         I  ^n^* 

Aside  from  the  types  of  institutions j'ust  discussed,  there  is  another [ij^ 
type  where  a  breach  of  honor  is  considered  a  serious  oflFense,  with  ^ 
uniform  and  definite  penalties.   These  are  the  military  colleges,  * 
academies,  and  schools.   The  United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annap- 
olis, Md.,  is  a  striking  example,  and  ex-Supt.  John  H.  Gibbons, 
captaia.  United  States  Navy,  writes: 

I  have  to  inf<OTi  you  that,  owing  to  the  difference  between  conditions  at  this  institu- 
tion and  those  at  civil  institutions  of  learning,  it  is  difficult  to  make  answer  to  the 
categorical  questions  presented. 

Midshipmen  are  appointees  of  the  Grovemment,  being  officers  of  the  Navy  in  a 
qualified  sense.  They  are  paid  for  their  services,  and  the  duties  that  they  perform 
under  orders  from  superior  authority  are  in  the  nature  of  contract  obligations.  They 
are  responsible  for  their  conduct,  and  for  any  derelictions  they  may  legally  undergo 
punishment,  including  dismissal  from  the  naval  service.  Their  relations  to  the 
constituted  authorities  are  therefore  different  from  those  of  an  individual  who  attends 
a  civilian  institution,  paying  for  the  privilege  of  so  doing,  and  whose  only  respon- 
aibiUty  to  the  constituted  authorities  is  such  as  he  may  voluntarily  assume  for  the 
privilege  of  continuance  at  the  institution. 

The  honor  system  has  always  been  a  basic  principle  of  this  institution,  and  a  failure 
to  meet  the  requirements  thereof  constitutes  a  most  serious  offense  which,  in  its  most 
flagrant  forms,  affords  grounds  for  dismissal. 

msTrruTioNS  that  have  not  felt  the  need  of  the  honor 

SYSTEM. 

Another  group  of  institutions  have  not  felt  the  need  of  the  honor 
system  according  to  their  letters. 
Vivian  B.  Small,  of  Lake  Erie  College,  Painesville,  Ohio,  writes: 

Examinatums  are  given  under  the  old-fitthioned  faculty  proctoring  system.  So 
far  as  I  know,  no  difficulties  have  ever  arisen  to  cause  either  faculty  or  students  to 
desire  any  change.  i 
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Ex-President  Arthur  H.  Wilde;  of  the  University  of  Arizona, 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  replies: 

The  honor  system  is  not  in  effect  in  this  university.  There  seems  to  be  no  criticism 
of  the  present  conditions,  and  a  mutual  feeling  of  good  understanding  and  of  con- 
fidence exists  between  the  faculty  and  students,  so  that  neither  faculty  nor  students 
have  seriously  raised  the  honor  question. 

President  William  F.  Dooley  anticipates  the  probable  future 
policy  of  the  University  of  Detroit,  Michigaii,  by  saying: 

The  honor  system  does  not  exist  in  any  of  the  departments  of  this  institution,  has 
never  existed,  and  there  is  no  likelihood  that  it  will  be  adopted. 

mSTTTUTIONS  THAT  FRANKLY  OPPOSE  THB  HONOR  SYSTEM. 

In  addition  to  the  points  of  view  in  regard  to  collegiate  and  univer- 
sity poUcy  in  reference  to  the  honor  system  as  outlined  above,  several 
institutions  have  expressed  the  view  that  they  do  not  have  the 
honor  system  and  do  not  beheve  in  it.   Prof.  W.  E.  Everett,  of  . 

The  question  has  been  discussed,  but  always  adversely.  We  (lb  not  believe  in 
the  system,  tdtibgugh  we  endeavor  as  far  as  possible  to  cultivate  ideals  and  standards 
of  honor  among  our  students.  ^J^^  ^j^    /J  '>>x^'if    cC^  l^-nA 

Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio,  h^  not  considered  its  Introduction. 
President  Alston  Ellis  declares: 

Conditions  here  do  not  seem  to  suggest  that  its  adoption  by  us  would  be  any  help 
to  the  students  or  governing  body.  In  the  main  our  students  are  self-supporting 
and  law-abiding  and  give  those  in  charge  of  the  institution  but  very  little  trouble  of  a 
disciplinary  nature.  I  suppose  my  own  view  of  the  questions  presented  would  be 
of  no  special  service  to  you,  but  I  can  say  that  I  do  not  feel  disposed  tagiveany  large 
amount  of  control  to  the  student  body.        \       1    -'^     f  *>  j  ^ 

President  Wilham  P.  Few,  of  Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C,  says:  ^^<\ 

We  do  not  have,  and  I  do  not  believe  in,  the  so-called  honor"  system,  but  we 
try  here  as  in  everything  else  to  have  students  bear  their  share  of  re6ponsil;>ility  for 
the  moral  safety  of  the  conmixmity.     • *    i  ^  '    ^  *        "    '  ^  '  ^^^^Cx^/^^'^'^*^ 

The  view  of  Vassar  ColKge^  toughkeepsie,  l/.  Y.,^as  g*^4>y  ^^^^ 
Secretary  Ella  W.  Caleb,  is :  ^ 


The  jurisdiction  of  the  students  does  not  extend  to  the  conduction  of  the  ex 
tions,  which  are  still  proctored  by  the  instructors.  The  greatest  danger  in  self- 
government  among  students  is  that  they  will  so  burden  themselves  with  the  details 
of  administration  that  they  can  not  properly  do  the  special  work  for  which  they  came 
to  college.  We  can  rely  upon  them  to  do  the  right  thing,  but  feel  that  they  need 
to  be  guarded  a  little  against  xmdertaking  too  much.  It  is  from  no  imwillingness  to 
trust  them  that  they  do  not  have  fuller  powers,  though  in  fact,  I  think,  that  they  have 
been  granted  everything  they  asked  for. 

Acting  President  J.  B.  Van  Meter,  of  Goucher  College,  Baltimore^ 
Md.,  summarizes  the  situation  there  in  the  following  letter: 

We  have  nothing  organized  in  this  college  that  would  seem  to  admit  of  replies 
to  your  specific  questions.  There  is  a  students'  organisation  which  takes-  c  -^^^ 
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of  student  conduct  in  all  its  reaches,  and  the  general  consciousness  of  the  student 
body  is  such  as  would  lie  back  of  what  is  usually  denominated  an  honor  system. 
Eight  or  ten  years  ago  there  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  an  honor  syst^,  but  it  did 
not  come  to  anything.  I  think  students  and  faculty  were  equally  interested  in  the 
matter.  Personally  I  do  not  like  the  honor  system.  It  has  a  suggestion  in  it  that 
under  a  specific  system  there  are  principles  controlling  conduct  which  need  not  con- 
trol it  apart  from  that  system.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  recognize 
principles  of  honor  as  inhering  in  the  very  constitution  of  society  and  not  growing 
out  of  a  jMffttcular  legislation  or  organization. 

Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me.,  holds  practically  the  same  idea 
of  the  honor  system  as  that  held  by  Brown  University.  President 
William  De  Witt  Hyde,  who  has  previously  writtw  against  the  honor 
system,  tersely  writes  in  reply  to  the  questions  submitted: 

We  have  no  honor  system  at  Bowdoin.  Our  effort  here  is  to  get  the  honor  without 
the  system,  and  while  we  are  not  entirely  successful  with  incoming  students,  it  is    «  . 
a  very  rare  thing  for  a  map.  in  the  upper  chisses  tocheat.  ^/Lt^  A  *  ^  /{ ^ 

mSTITUTIDNS  m  WHICH  THE  QONOR  SYSTEM  HAS  FAILED.  /       *  ' 

It  is  frequently  assumed  that  a  large  number  of  institutions  have  , 
tried  the  honor  system  without  success;  when  studied  in  the  last      ^  .  * 
analysis  that  nimiber,  however,  is  small.    Bowdoin  has  been  men-  > ,  /.^ 
tioned  as  an  example  of  one  of  these  institutions,  but  President  Hyde  . ,  / 
says  the  system  has  never  been  formally  tried  in  his  college.        ^ ;  '  , 

The  following  institutions  have  discarded  the  honor  system  tem- 
poj-arily  or  permanently,  and  it  will  be  of  interest  to  see  what  their 
comments  are.  Prof.  H.  M.  King,  of  Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon, 
Iowa,  says: 

No  general  honor  system  is  in  vogue  with  us.  From  time  to  time  there  has  been 
some  small  agitation  about  the  matter  among  the  students,  sometimes  apparently 
only  for  the  sake  of  having  something  to  discuss  in  the  college  paper.  One  depart- 
ment, under  an  instnictor  not  now  with  us,  tried  the  plan  in  his  examinations  for 
some  short  time,  but  gave  it  up.  There  has  been  no  general  faculty  action  on  the 
matter,  and  no  machinery  of  any  general  use. 

President  Henry  A.  Apple,  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  writes: 

The  system  did  not  work  satisfactorily,  mainly,  it  is  thought,  on  account  of  the   ^  v 
"reporthig"  feature,  the  students  being  reluctant  to  report  violations  of  the  rules,  • 
even^  l^eir  own  chosen  representatives  on  the  administrative  board  or  senate.  It 
was  accordingly  abolished  in  1906  by  the  faculty,  without  a  word  or  sign  of  protest  on 
the  part  of  the  student  body. 

The  other  institutions  that  have  definitely  stated  that  this  system 
has  been  dropped  claim  that  this  has  been  due  in  the  main  to  unsat- 
isfactory conditions,  and  they  are  working  toward  its  reestablish- 
ment.  Registrar  Forest  C.  Ensign,  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City,  says: 

I  must  say  that  the  honor  system  doct<  not  prevail  here.  The  college  of  medicine 
had  installed  the  honor  system  some  yoars  ago,  but  this  y^^*^^^^^^^^ 
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BtudentSy  it  waa  abandoned.  We  are  not  quite  ready  for  it.  We  have  some  student 
control  noWf  largely  through  an  advisory  committee  known  as  the  greater  university 
committee.  Through  the  leadership  of  this  committee  it  is  likely  that  a  well-organized 
student  council  will  be  created  with  the  honor  system  in  view.  We  feel  that  such  a 
system  must  come  as  a  genuine  demand  on  the  part  of  the  students  themselves,  and 
the  matter  will  not  be  pushed. 

Prof.  H.  G.  Parker,  of  William  Jewell  College,  Liberty,  Mo.,  says: 

I  am  really  at  a  loss  to  answer  your  inquiries,  as  our  honor  system  is  in  somewhat  of 
a  chaotic  condition.  Some  years  ago  we  supposedly  had  an  honor  system  which 
involved  the  signing  of  a  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  students,  but  it  did  not  prevent 
trouble,  and  the  whole  scheme  fell  into  disrepute.  An  attempt  was  made  about  two 
years  ago  to  perfect  a  complete  honor  system,  but  as  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter 
rested  on  the  willingness  of  a  student  to  report  a  fellow  student,  the  matter  again  fell 
through.  Just  recently  a  movement  has  been  started  to  put  this  sort  of  business  in 
the  hands  of  a  student  senate,  elected  from  the  junior  and  senior  classes.  We  have 
not  time  to  try  it  out,  and  I  can  not  report,  therefore,  as  to  how  it  will  work.  | 

JNSXnUTIONS  WHICH  REPLY  NEGATIVELY,  WITHOUT  COMMEHT. 

In  reply  to  the  information  solicited  from  the  475  institutions  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  the  honor  system,  147  replied  without  many 
oomments  that  it  was  not  in  operation. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  material  in  this  monograph  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that, 
to  secure  the  best  results  from  any  form  of  the  honor  system,  both 
student  and  faculty  sentiment  should  be  in  favor  of  its  adoption, 
frequently,  starting  in  one  class  or  department,  it  has  been  foimd  to 
pe  tiaost  successfully  developed  when  appUed  to  the  whole  institu- 
[jion,  but  loses  in  efficiency  when  appUed  to  too  wide  a  range  of  activi- 
ties. 

'^tlf^  ^'^°^,lt[1ltions  that  ay^  trying  the  ay^tf^^  are  atrnnfrftftt 
advocates,  and  there  has  been  a  steady  but  marked  tendency  tow^d 
general  adoption  throughout  this  country.  This  tendency  has  gained 
most  in  strength  during  the  past  three  years. 

The  chief  arguments  against  the  honor  system  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows:  Classroom  honesty  is  an  academic  matter;  some  people 
believe,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  under  faculty  jurisdiction  and 
control.  Some  executives  do  not  care  to  give  more  control  to  stu- 
dents, since  these  duties  are  difficult  to  define  and  take  the  students' 
time  from  the  regular  studies.  Students  contend  also  that  it  tends 
to  burden  the  better  or  more  honest  students  with  the  shortcomings 
of  the  delinquent  ones.  In  some  communities  there  is  a  sentiment 
that  signing  a  pledge  implies  dishonesty,  and  in  many  institutions 
there  is  still  a  feeling  that  individual  honor  does  not  involve  the 
reporting  of  theft  and  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  others.  Some  large 
institutions  have  such  a  cosmopolitan  group  of  students  that  homo- 
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geneity  in  the  classroom  ideals  is  difficult  to  secure  and  maintain; 
small  institutions  have  younger  preparatory  students  to  include  in 
their  regulations. 

y'The  immediate  and  ultimate  aims  of  the  honor  system  which  may 
be  considered  of  most  significance  are:  It  rests  fundamentally  upon 
the  initiative  of  undergraduates,  and  initiative  always  has  potential 
good  as  a  possibility;  it  is  dependent  upon  ujiity  of  purpose  and  com- 
munity of  effort,  which  is  another  valuable  asset  when  turned  in  the 
right  direction;  it  tends  to  bring  about  a  frank  and  candid  relation 
between  the  students  and  the  administrative  force  of  an  institution; 
it  tends  toward  increasing  the  loyalty  to  an  institution,  by  strength- 
ening public  opinion  in  regard  to  the  virtue  of  honesty;  it  increases 
individual  responsibility,  which  may  take  a  marked  drop  during 
college  days;  it  breeds  confidence  arid  selfrespect  in  similar  situa- 
tions; as  a  rule  it  appeals  to  the  better  class  of  students,  and  leads 
them  to  look  at  their  own  actions  and  the  actions  of  otiier  fellows 
from  the  point  of  view  of  an  adult;  it  utilizes  the  stronger  characters  to 
help  bolster  up  the  weaker  ones. 

/  The  success  of  the  honor  system  is  due  in  the  main  to  the  natural 
i  desire  of  students  to  formulate  ideals  for.  themselves,  the  interest  for 

I  cooperative  activity  and  team  work  and  the  pride  involved  in  creat- 

^ing  college  public  sentiment  and  college  loyalty.  . 

It  is  not  possible  to  recommend  a  single  typo  of  constitution  for 
organization  of  the  honor  system,  but  the  constitution  and  by  laws 
should  be  short,  simple,  and  definite,  since  new  and  untried  students 
must  be  educated  yearly.  Likewise  the  enthusiasm  is  sure  to  wane 
every  two  or  three  years. 

In  general  a  formal  pledge  is  desirable,  and  ultimately  this  should 
include  the  willingness  or  obligation  to  report  all  infractions  by  others. 

The  administrative  council  is  apparently  most  effective  when  com- 
posed of  students  only,  and  the  membership  when  both  elective  and 
automatic. 

Final  jurisdiction  in  regard  to  penalties  is  very  successfully  admin- 
istered in  a  number  of  large  institutions  by  the  students,  but,  in  gen- 
eral, it  is  better  to  have  this  power  rest  ultimately  with  the  faculty 
and  the  board  of  regents  or  trustees. 
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APPENDIX. 


A.  TYPE  CONSTITUTIONS. 

PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY. 

Article  I. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  a  committee  consiBting  of  six  members  who  shall  repre- 
sent the  student  body  and  deal  with  all  cases  involviiag  violations  of  the  honor  system. 

Sec.  2.  The  members  of  this  committee  shall  be  the  presidents  of  the  four  classes, 
and  two  others,  one  a  member  of  the  senior  class  and  one  a  member  of  the  junior  class. 

Sec  3.  The  president  of  the  senior  class  shall  be  chainnan  of  the  committee,  and  the 
president  of  the  junior  class  shall  be  clerk. 

Article  II. 

Sec  1.  Early  in  the  fall  of  each  year,  immediately  after  the  election  of  the  oflScere 
of  the  four  classes,  the  chainnan  of  the  committee  shall  convene  the  presidents  of  the 
three  other  classes  and  that  member  of  the  senior  class  who  served  as  the  elected  jimior 
member  on  the  previous  committee,  and  they  shall  complete  their  number  by  the 
election  of  one  member  from  the  junior  class. 

Sec.  2.  If  this  member  of  the  junior  class  be  afterwards  elected  president  of  his  class, 
or  be  otherwise  incapacitated  from  holding  the  office,  a  member  of  the  same  class  shall 
be  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy  according  to  ^he  method  of  section  1. 

Sec.  3.  If  action  of  the  committee  becomes  necessary  before  the  fall  elections  of  the 
class  presidents  have  taken  place,  the  four  presidents  at  that  time,  together  with  the 
senior  member  who  had  served  in  his  junior  year,  will  constitute  a  temporary  com- 
mittee for  the  particular  cases,  with  the  same  regulations  of  powers,  procedure,  and 
penalties  adopted  in  this  constitution. 

Article  III. 

Sec  1.  The  committee  shall  have  the  power  to  summon  the  accused  persons  and 
witnesses  and  conduct  a  formal  investigation,  and  in  case  of  conviction  the  penalty 
shall  be  recommendation  to  the  faculty  of  the  separation  from  college  of  the  man  con- 
victed, with  the  addition  in  extreme  cases  of  publication  to  a  mass  meeting  of  the 
college. 

Sec  2.  The  committee  shall  make  a  single  report  to  the  faculty  of  all  cases  acted 
upon  during  one  series  of  examinations,  consisting  of  a  brief  r^m6  of  evidence  taken, 
their  decision  in  the  case,  and  the  recommendation  of  the  penalty  to  be  imposed. 

Sec  3.  The  committee  may  at  any  time  summon  a  mass  meeting  for  instruction  or 
to  support  their  action  in  any  disputed  question,  or  to  report  the  name  and  case  of  any 
extreme  offender. 

Article  IV. 

Sec  1.  The  place  and  time  of  meeting  shall  be  left  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Sec  2.  The  trial  shall  be  formal  and  conducted  in  the  following  manner,  with  the 
president  of  the  senior  class  as  the  chainnan,  and  the  president  of  the  junior  class  as 
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clerk:  Witneeees  agailist  the  accused  ahall  be  taken  first  and  then  testimony  taken  in 
full.  The  accused  shall  be  called  separately  and  allowed  to  make  his  statement,  pre- 
senting witnesses  for  his  defense.  All  witnesses  and  the  accused  may  be  questioned 
by  members  of  this  committee  and  a  decision  then  rendered  according  to  the  law  and 
evidence. 

Sec  3.  Five  of  the  six  votes  shall  be  necessary  to  conviction. 

Sec  4.  All  evidence  possible  shall  be  procured  in  every  case,  and  in  no  event  shall 
a  man  be  tried  the  second  time  for  the  same'  offense  except  in  the  li^t  of  new  and 
important  evidence. 

Article  V. 

Sec  1.  Violations  of  the  honor  system  shall  consist  of  any  attempt  to  receive  assist- 
ance from  written  aids  or  from  any  person  or  paper,  or  in  any  attempt  to  give  assistance, 
whether  the  one  so  doing  has  completed  his  own  paper  or  not.  This  rule  holds  both 
within  and  without  the  examination  room  during  the  entire  time  the  examination 
is  in  progress;  that  is,  until  all  papers  have  been  handed  in. 

Sec  2.  Violations  shall  also  consist  in  obtaining  or  attempting  to  obtain  previous 
to  any  examination  copies  of  the  examination  papers  or  the  questions  to  appear 
thereon,  or  to  gain  any  illegal  knowledge  of  these  questions. 

Sec  3.  Any  man  not  signing  the  pledge  placed  on  the  examination  paper  will  be 
notified  by  the  professor  holding  the  examination,  and  if  unable  then  to  sign  he  will 
be  reported  to  the  committee  for  investigation. 

Article  VI. 

The  several  committees  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  cases  acted  upon  in  their  ijessions, 
without  mentioning  names  of  the  accused,  also  a  record  of  successive  actions  of  mass 
meetings  with  respect  to  the  honor  system.  These  records,  together  with  the  consti- 
tution, shall  be  preserved  by  the  senior  member  of  the  committee  of  each  year  for  the 
instruction  of  that  committee. 

Article  VII. 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  those  present  at  a  mass 
meeting  of  the  college. 

Article  VIII. 

This  constitution  shall  be  published  in  the  Daily  Princetonian  during  the  first 
month  of  each  college  year. 


CORIVBLL  UNIYERSITY. 

Article  I. 

(A)  This  honor  system  shall  apply  to  students  in  all  courses  given  in  the  Ooll^  of 
Agriculture  and,  pending  the  adoption  of  an  honor  system  by  the  other  colleges,  to 
all  agricultural  students  in  such  colleges. 

Article  II. 

(A)  All  students  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  sign  these  articles,  and  if  a  majority 
of  students-shall  sign  them  they  shall  hold  for  all  students.  New  students  shall  each 
year  be  given  an  opportunity  to  sign  these  articles. 

(B)  Students  thus  included  shall  be  on  their  honor  to  refrain  from  ** cribbing"  in 
classrooms  and  examinations. 

(C)  Students  shall  personally  reprimand  any  \4olation  and  report  the  offense  to  the 
student  committee  as  defined  hereinafter. 
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Article  III. 

(A)  The  committee  shall  be  known  as  the  ''Committee  on  student  honor.'* 

(B)  The  committee  shall  ccoeast  of  three  (3)  seniors,  two  (2)  juniors,  one  (1)  sopho- 
more, and  one  (1)  freshman. 

(C)  The  chairman  shall  be  elected  from  the  committee  by  them  at  their  first  meet- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  each  college  year. 

(D)  The  senior,  junior,  and  sophomore  members  shall  be  elected  from  their  respec- 
tive classes  at  meetings  held  at  the  first  agricultural  assembly  of  each  college  year. 

(E)  The  freshman  member  shall  be  selected  by  this  committee  during  the  following 
December. 

(F)  The  chairman  shall  fill  vacancies  in  the  committee  by  appointment. 
(6)  The  committee  shall  also  serve  until  their  successors  are  appointed. 

Articlb  IV. 

(A)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chainaan  to  record  all  offenses  reported;  to  call 
meetings  of  the  committee  when  necessary;  and  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  finding 
of  the  committee. 

(B)  It  shall  be  his  further  duty  to  notify  a  student  of  any  offense  reported  against 
him,  and  to  bring  his  case  before  the  committee  immediately. 

(C)  The  chairman  shall  have  no  vote  upon  any  question  except  in  case  of  a  tie. 

Articlb  V. 

(A)  It  shall  15e  the  duty  of  the  conmiittee  to  pass  upon  all  evidence  relating  to  cases 
brought  before  it. 

(B)  The  conviction  of  an  offense  shall  be  made  only  upon  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  committee  present. 

(C)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee,  if  they  find  the  offense  of  sufiScient 
gravity,  to  require  the  withdrawal  of  the  student  from  the  university  for  such  a  length 
of  time  aa  may  be  deemed  just.  But  if  the  offense  be  less  serious,  or  the  circum- 
stances ameliorating,  the  student  may  be  deprived  of  credit  either  for  the  course 
or  the  examination  in  question.  And  in  case  of  failure  to  comply  with  the  decision, 
the  committee  shall  report  the  case  to  the  proper  authorities. 

Article  VI. 

(A)  In  case  the  chairman  or  the  member  of  the  committee  be  reported,  his  place 
shall  be  deemed  vacant  and  shall  be  filled  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Article  III,  Section  B;  if,  however,  he  be  found  innocent,  he  shall  resume  his  former 
position. 

Article  VII. 

(A)  The  findings  of  the  committee  shall  be  published  in  the  univenity  prees,  but 
all  names  shall  be  withheld. 

Article  VIII. 

(A)  Amendments  to  or  alterations  of  these  articles  shall  be  binding  when  adopted 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  entire  number  of  students  in  the  Ck)llege  of  Agriculture 
regularly  assembled,  provided  that  one  week's  notice  of  this  action  shall  have  been 
given. 

Article  IX. 

(A)  The  pledge  which  all  students  shall  be  asked  to  sign  shall  be  as  follows: 
**I  hereby  pledge  upon  my  honor  to  abide  by  the  conditions  of  the  above  articles, 
provided  they  are  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  students  of  the  College  ^^^l^f^^^  ' 
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B.  TYPE  PLEDGES. 


Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.: 

I  have  neither  given  nor  received  aid  in  this  examination."- 

Miami  TJniveisity,  Oxford,  Ohio: 

I  pledge  myself  to  support  the  honor  system  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability,  and  not 
only  myself  to  act  in  accordance  with  what  I  conscientiously  believe  to  be  its  spirit, 
but  also  to  encourage  others  to  do  the  same." 

Ohio  Wesleyan  TTnlveisity: 

"In  view  of  the  introduction  of  the  honor  system  in  Ohio  Weeleyan  University,  I 
pledge  myself  to  support  that  system  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability,  and  not  only  myself 
to  act  in  accordance  with  vhat  I  conscientiously  believe  to  be  its  spirit,  but  also  to 
encourage  others  to  do  the  same  and  strongly  to  discountenance  any  violation  of  it." 

XTniversity  of  Texas: 

"I  have  upon  my  honor  neither  given  nor  received  help  in  this  examination, 
neither  have  I  seen  any  one  else  give  or  receive  help." 

ITnlverBity  of  Virginia: 

**I,  A.  B.,  do  hereby  certify  on  honor  that  I  have  derived  no  assistance  during  the 
time  of  this  examination  from  any  source  whatever,  whether  oral,  written,  or  in  print, 
in  giving  the  above  answers." 

Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C: 

"I  have  neither  given  nor  received  help  from  any  source." 

Wilson  College,  Chambersburg,  Pa.: 

"  1  hereby  pledge  my  honor  as  a  student  of  Wilson  College  that  I  will  endeavor  to 
abide  by  all  rules  of  the  student  government  association;  that  I  will  do  no  dishonest 
work  in  daily  preparations  and  recitations,  nor  in  written  work,  and  that  I  will 
report  to  the  honor  board  of  the  self-government  association  any  dishonest  work  that 
•omes  to  my  notice." 


C.  MEMBERSHIP  OF  TYPE  ADMINISTRATION  COUNCILS. 


Amherst  CoU^: 
Class  presidents. 
1  member  of  the  senior  class. 

1  member  of  the  junior  class. 
Denison  University  : 

3  seniors. 

2  juniors. 

1  sophomore. 

1  freshman. 
Hobart  College: 

1  upper  classman  from  each  fraternity. 

1  from  the  nonfratemity  men. 
Lehigh  University: 

Members  of  the  "Arcadia,"  a  club  of  15  members  compoied  of  the  highest  officer 
of  each  oiganization. 

3  lower  class  officers. 
Itandolph-Macon  Woman's  College: 

President  and  vice  president  from  seniors  of  each  dormitory. 
Secretary  from  jimiors. 
Treasurer  from  sophomores. 
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Tulane  University: 

All  officers  of  classes. 

President  of  student  body. 
Univeraity  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn.: 

3  from  theological  department. 

3  from  senior  class. 

3  from  junior  class. 

2  from  sophomore  class. 

2  from  freshman  class. 
Wells  Ck>llege: 

2  members  from  each  class. 
Wofford  College: 

Piresidents  of  classes. 

2  men  from  each  class  elected  by  president^^. 
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INTRODUCTOEY  NOTES. 

The  foflowing  are  10  noteworthy  books  of  the  current  month,  the 
numbers  in  parentheses  referring  to  the  munbers  of  the  full  entries 
in  this  bulletin:  National  education  association,  Journal  of  proceed- 
ings and  addresses,  1914  (156);  National  society  for  the  study  of 
education.  Fourteenth  yearbook,  Part  I  (157);  General  education 
board,  Account  of  its  activities,  1902-1914  (167);  Earhart,  Types  of 
teaching  (177);  Thomdike,  Teachers'  estimates  of  the  quality  of 
specimens  of  handwriting  (197) ;  Hayward,  Lesson  in  appreciation — 
Pedagogics  of  beauty  (219);  Pennsylvania  state  educational  associa- 
tion, Report  on  rural  schools  (247) ;  Stewart,  Cooperative  methods  in 
development  of  school  support  (283);  Burgerstein,  School  hygiene 
(298) ;  Women's  educational  and  industrial  union,  The  public  schools 
and  women  in  office  service  (339). 

Only  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  are  available  for 
free  distribution  by  this  office.  All  others  here  listed  may  ordinarily 
be  obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either  directly  or  through 
a  dealer,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  association  publication,  from  the 
secretary  of  the  issuing  organization. 

Books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should 
be  sent  to  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PUBUCATIONS  OP  ASSOCUTIONS. 

154.  American  school  peace  lea^e.   Year  book,  1913-1914.   139  p.   8^.  (Mre. 
Fannie  F.  Andrews,  secretary,  Boston,  Mass.) 

Contains:  Emma  Feldbaum:  The  opportimity  and  daty  of  the  schools  in  the  Intematicmal 
peace  movement,  p.  107-1& 
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155.  National  coimcil  of  teaehexs  of'Kngliah.   [Papers  and  proceedings  of  tiie 

fourth  annual  meeting,  Chicago,  November  2^28,  1914]  English  journal, 
4: 1-74,  January  1915. 

CoQtaiiu:  L  F.  T.  Baker:  High-flduxd  readinf:  oompubory  and  volantaiy,  p.  1-8.  2.  B.  A. 
Thorber:  Compositlan  In  oar  colleges,  p.  »-14.  8.  R.  F.  Lockrldge:  A  new  idea  In  hjgh- 
Kihool  dlscnsskin  contests,  p.  15-90.  4.  W.  D.  J<dmston:  The  relation  of  the  library  to  the 
teaching  of  EngUah,  p.  21-27.  6.  Three  reports  to  the  National  ooancB  of  teadiers  of  English— 
L  Scientific  standards  In  English  teaching,  p.  28-34;  IL  Report  of  the  conunittee  oo  plays  hi 
schools  and  colleges,  p.  34-40;  in.  Report  of  the  committee  oo  English  in  the  country  schools, 
p.  41-46w  6.  [Proceedings,  with  abstracts  of  some  of  the  papers]  p.  47-74. 

156.  National  education  association  of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  proceed- 

ings and  addresses  of  the  fifty-second  aimual  meeting,  held  at  St  Paul,  Min- 
nesota, July  4-11,  1914.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  The  Association,  1914.  928  p. 
8^.   (D.  W.  Springer,  secretary,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.) 


CoDtains:  1.  Joseph  Swain:  The  relatkn  of  the  teaobar  to  American  cittsensh^),  p.  20-85. 
2.  The  status  of  woman— L.  K.  ICathews:  Training  women  for  social  responsibility,  p.  4(M5; 
Sophcoisba  P.  Breckinridge:  Some  aspects  of  the  pohllo  s^ool  from  a  social  worker^  potait  of 
▼lew,  p.  45-61;  Emma  M.  Perkins:  The  homanltles,  old  and  new,  p.  51-56;  Mary  E.  WooOey: 
Preparation  of  women  for  twentieth-century  Ufs,  p.  66-60.  8.  Teachers'  salaries  and  pensions— 
C.  W.  Dabney:  The  college  professor  and  the  nation,  p.  80-66;  Orace  C.  Strachan:  Salaries  based 
oo  the  position  and  not  on  the  sex  of  incumbent,  p.  66-71;  W.  L  Hamilton;  Teadkars*  retiremeint 
allowances,  p.  71-78.  4.  Soott  Nearlng:  The  poblio-sohool  teacher  and  the  standard  of  livfaig, 
p.  78-^  fi.  Principles  and  aims  of  ednoatian— W.  L.  Bryan:  Common-iense  and  beyond,  p. 
04-08;  N.  C.  Schaefl^r:  The  pnrpose  of  elementary  and  high-school  edocatioo,  p.  06-101;  Alex- 
ander Melklejohn:  The  pnrpose  of  the  liberal  college,  p.  109-3.  6w  Edncation  in  a  democracy— 
B.  A.  Ross:  Edncation  for  social  senrloe,  p.  103-6;  W.  O.  Thompson:  Edncation  for  political  and 
moral  service,  p.  100-12.  7.  The  needs  of  the  pnblic  schools— J.  W.  Cook:  Professianally  pre- 
pared teachers,  p.  113-15;  J.  M.  Greenwood:  The  kingdom  of  little  things,  p.  115-18;  L.  D.  Harvey- 
Systematic  edacatkm  for  those  pnpfls  leaving  school  too  soon,  p.  110-22;  E.  T.  Fairchfld:  Progress 
of  the  mral  schoob,  p.  122-25;  C.  O.  Pearse:  Let  both  grow  together  onto  the  harvest;  p.  12S-28; 
7.  T.  Joyner:  The  adaptation  of  the  work  of  the  school  to  the  needs  of  the  people,  p.  UO^L 


&  E.  T.  Devlne:  Edncation  and  social  economy,  p.  142-6a  0.  Fundamental  distinctioDs 
between  liberal  and  vocatlooal  edncatlan  [by]  David  Snedden,  p.  150-61;  [by]  W.  C.  Bagley, 
p.  161-70.  10.  R.  J.  Condon:  School  and  shop— work  and  stddy,  p.  171-75.  IL  F.  W.  Thomas: 
The  apprentice  schools  of  the  Santa  Fe  railway  system,  p.  175-84.  12.  Josephine  C.  Preston: 
Some  conditions  In  rural  schools  and  their  improvement,  p.  180-03.  13.  Cora  W.  Stewart:  The 
moonlight  schools  of  Kentucky,  p.  103-00.  14.  E.  L.  Thomdike:  The  foundations  of  educa- 
tkmal  adilevement,  p.  100-206.  15.  W.  A.  Jessup:  Economy  of  time  in  arithmetic,  p.  200-22. 
16.  A.  D.  Yoeum:  The  determinants  of  the  course  of  study,  p.  223-35.  17.  J.  W.  Withers: 
How  the  course  of  study  should  be  determined,  p.  335-43.  18.  E.  P.  Cubberiey:  Rural-school 
administration,  p.  244^.  10.  Payson  Smith:  Dangers  of  overorganization  of  the  rural  schools, 
p.  253-57.  20.  Interrelation  of  the  office  of  state  superintendent  and  that  of  county  superin- 
tendent [by]  F.  G.  Blair,  p.  257-60;  [by]  O.  7.  Morelock,  p.  260-63.  21.  The  function  of  the 
school  to  the  community  it  serves— A.  Its  scholastic  functkm  [by]  7.  M.  Gwtm,  p.  264-66;  B. 
Its  social  functkm  [by]  7.  M.  Greenwood,  p.  266-60.  23.  B.  D.  Pusey:  Testing  grade  teachers 
tor  efOclonoy ,  p.  283-86b 


23.  Minimnm  sanitary  requirements  tor  rural  schools,  p.  205-30L  24.  O.  D.  Strayer:  Report 
of  the  committee  on  tests  and  standards  of  efBdenoy  in  schoob  and  school  systems— a  hrief 
ftatament  concerning  the  purpose,  nature  and  conduct  of  school  surveys,  p.  302-6;  Discnsskm, 
p.  306-ia  25.  C.  S.  Meek:  The  public-school  survey,  p.  310-14.  26.  Sex  hygiene— A.  Wanted— 
a  twentfeth-oentury  ideal  [by]  Grace  C.  Strachan,  p.  317-18;  B.  Sex  hygiene— what  the  schoob 
oan  do  [by]  C.  G.  Pearse,  p.  318-23;  Discussion,  p.  323-25.  27.  Co-operating  forces  for  the  improve- 
ment of  rural  school  conditions  [by]  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  p.  327-32;  [by]  Margaret  E.  Schallen- 
barger,  p.  332-37;  [by]  C.  P.  Cary,  p.  838^:  [by]  Adelaide  S.  Baylor,  p.  340-42:  [by]  D.  B.  7oh]^ 
ion,  p.  342-44.  2S.  Superintendent  problems  [by]  7.  W.  Carr,  p.  344-40;  [by]  L.  E.  Wolfe,  p. 
MO-54;  [by]  W.  R.  Siders,  p.  354^;  [by]  7ohn  Macdonald,  p.  356-58;  [by]  David  Felmley,  p. 
858-6L  20.  7.  W.  Cook:  Some  positive  educational  gains  in  the  last  decade,  p.  360-75.  30. 
Harmoniitng  vocational  and  cultural  eduoatkm  [by]  7o8ephine  C.  Preston,  p.  875-78;  (by]  H.  H. 


Oemnl  SetsUma, 


Department  ofSupertmendenee  (JSidHnond  meethtff,  1914). 
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Seeriey,  p.  37»^;  [by]  0.  W.  A.  Lnoksy,  p.  8»«;  [by]  J.  W.  Cnbtree,  p.  384-85;  [by]  J.  W. 
Cook,  p.  385-80.  31.  Eoooomy  of  tlniB  In  ednoatlaQ  [by]  Frank  Strong,  p.  888-90;  [by]  H.  B. 
Wilson,  p.  890^;  [by]  E.  O.  Blair,  p.  306-97;  [by]  L.  D.  Harroy*  P*  397-401;  [by]  V.  B.  B. 
Soribner,  p.  401-404. 

82.  M.  P.  B.  Oronmann:  Adaptation  of  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  to  the  needs  of  indl- 
Tldaal  children,  p.  400-13.  33.  Myra  M.  Wlndiester:  What  the  United  States  Bnrean  of  edo- 
catloii  Is  doing  for  the  kindergarten,  413-15.  34.  Georgia  Alexander:  Standardising  the  week 
in  the  kindergarten  and  elementary  schools,  p.  415-aO. 

DtpoffiiMitf  of  SUmtittaTf  EduoatioiL 

35.  The  indlvidnal  diild  fai  his  faidlridnal  needs:  the  school  lifB  of  the  diHd— A.  Self^«zpree> 
sion  in  the  school  [by]  J.  W.  Searsoo,  p.  423-27;  B.  Preparatian  for  service  thru  the  school  [by] 
N.  C.  Macdonald,  p.  427-^  88.  The  individaal  child  and  indtvidnal  needs:  the  home  Ills  of 
the  child— A.  SelPexpression  in  soefety  [by]  Jolia  F.  Walker,  p.  430-84;  B.  Self-proteotloo  thm 
knowledge  and  habit  [by]  Margaret  E.  Sohallenberger,  p.  485-89;  C.  CoostmotlTe  cfyio  aganota 
[by]  B.  J.  Ward,  p.  439-48. 

Deparmeia  cfSeeonianf  MBituatkm, 

87.  B.  O.  Cooley:  Bishop  Onmdtvlg  and  the  peopled  high  schools,  p.  451-59.  88.  B.  O. 
AUen:  Some  things  worth  while  In  indostrial  education  in  secondary  schools,  p.  485-70.  89. 
R.  E.  Blount:  The  responsibility  of  the  teacher  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  sex  hygiene, 
p.  470-75.  4a  J.  E.  Peabody:  Some  experiments  in  sex  education,  p.  476-SL  41.  C.  D.  King8> 
ley:  Problems  confronting  the  Commission  on  the  reorganization  of  secondary  eduoation,  p. 
483-88. 

Department  cf  ^ffher  JtBituatkm, 

42.  Frank  Strong:  Religions  education  in  universities,  p.  48M8. 

DepartmeiU  of  Normal  SekodU, 

48.  David  Felmley:  The  reorganisation  of  the  normal-echool  curriculum,  p.  498-801  44.  The 
preparation  of  teachers  and  supervisors  for  the  faidustrlal  branches  and  other  special  lines  \bj\ 
L.  J.  Corbly,  p.  505-9;  [by]  J.  W.  Crabtree,  p.  509-13.  45.  Extension  work  In  normal  schools 
[by]  E.  T.  Mathes,  p.  518-15;  [by]  H.  C.  MInnich,  p.  518-19;  [by]  H.  O.  Williams,  p.  51»-23.  4ft. 
H.  H.  Seeriey:  The  preparation  of  teachers  for  high  schools,  p.  529-32.  47.  J.  J.  Doyne:  The 
preparation  of  teachers  for  rural  schools,  p.  532-36.  48.  J.  W.  Cook:  The  practice  s^ool  and 
the  work  of  the  heads  of  departments  in  it,  p.  541-48.  50.  J.  W.  Brister:  How  can  normal 
schools  best  help  the  forward  movement  in  rural  life?  p.  548^2.  5L  A.  C.  Thompson:  Notable 
shortcomings  of  state  normal  schools,  p.  554-69.  52.  W.  H.  Cheever:  The  content  of  the  oonrse 
in  sociology  In  a  normal  school,  p.  569-60;  Discussion,  p.  560-64. 

DepartmeiU  (/  VoaUional  Bdueatkm  and  PraeUad  Arts, 

53.  A.  L.  WOliston:  Should  manual  training  and  technical  high  schools  abandon  their  general 
and  college  preparatory  aims  and  become  efficient  secondary  schools  of  applied  sdencef  p. 
577-^  64.  C.  O.  Pearse:  Vocational  education— its  terminology,  p.  582-80.  55.  M.  I.  Flagg; 
The  need  in  America  for  schools  of  applied  art  and  the  necessity  in  American  industries  for 
art  leaders  and  designers  of  the  highest  grade,  p.  589-94.  56L  7.  H.  Haaren:  The  use  of  the 
tectory  and  office  bufldlngs  in  New  York  city  for  vocational  education,  p.  602-7.  57.  W.  U, 
Roberts:  Trade  agreements  in  industrial  education  of  apprentices  In  Chicago,  p.  607-14.  58. 
R.  L.  Cooley:  The  apprenticeship  and  oontinuation  schools  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  p.  614-18L 
60.  Alloe  P.  Norton:  The  renovation  of  the  home  thru  home  eoonomlos,  p.  618-22. 

Department  of  Mutk  Siueation. 

6a  P.  W.  Dykema:  Community  muslc-an  opportunity,  p.  627-33.  61.  J.  B.  Cragnn:  A 
psychological  analysis  of  the  basis  on  which  credit  for  the  study  of  music  is  to  be  placed,  p.  63&-41. 
62.  P.  C.  Lutkin:  When  music  fulfills  its  highest  function,  p.  641-47. 

DepartmeiU  o/Bueinest  Education. 

63.  E.J.  Olade:  The  present  status  of  business  education  In  the  United  States  and  some  reo* 
ommendations,  p.  652-56.  64.  R.  V.  Coffey:  Preparatory  educational  requirements  for  coU^ 
giate  training  in  business,  with  special  reference  to  artionlatlon  between  the  high-aohool  and 
ooDege  courses,  p.  657-62. 
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Department  ^  CkOi  Hpffkne, 

65.  L.  N.  Hines:  Some  phases  of  the  health  snpenrlsfon  of  schools,  p.  66S-68.  66.  L.  W. 
Rapeen  Industrial  hjrgieiie  and  vocatiooal  educatioo,  p.  66&-72.  67.  H.  M.  Bracken:  The 
health  administration  of  schools,  p.  673-77.  68.  8.  S.  Cdvin:  The  attitude  of  the  child  in  learn- 
ing, p.  677-82. 

Department  ofPhftkdl  Biucatkm. 

60.  C.  O.  Rathman*  Physical  care  and  training  of  chOdren  in  European  schools,  p.  684-01. 
70.  Shall  sex  byt^iene  be  taught  in  the  public  schoolsT  (byl  C.  H.  Keene,  p.  606-07;  [byl  Mabel 
M.  Wright,  p.  607-701.  71.  W.  P.  Hubert  von  Blijenburgh:  Swedish  gymnastics  in  American 
schools,  p.  707-13. 

Department  of  Science  Instruction, 

72.  O.  R.  Twiss:  The  outlook  for  the  application  of  the  scientific  method  to  the  problems  of 
science  teaching,  p.  723-28.  73.  R.  H.  Whitbeck:  Geography  in  the  large  high  school,  p.  732-37. 
74.  W.  J.  Sutherland:  Geography  in  village  and  rural  schools,  p.  738-42.  75.  A.  H.  Saunden: 
Motion  pictures  as  an  aid  to  education,  p.  743-45;  Discussion,  p.  74(M8.  76.  The  tendencies 
and  general  status  of  courses  in  general  science;  [by]  W.  H.  Timbie,  p.  752-^;  [by]  F.  D.  Barber, 
p.  758-64. 

Department  of  Seihool  Administration. 

77.  J.  M.  Ingold:  The  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilating  of  school  buildtogs,  p.  770-88.  78.  J.  M. 
Malm  hi;  A  state  teachers'  employment  agency  under  the  supervision  of  the  department  of 
public  instruction,  p.  785^.  70.  E.  T.  Critohett:  The  snooess  of  a  state  teachers'  employment 
agency  law  after  two  years,  p.  787-80. 

ZHbrarp  Department 

80.  H.  A.  Wood:  A  standard  foundation  library  for  a  rural  school,  p.  708-801.  81.  Delia  O. 
Ovits:  Training  of  rural  teachers  in  the  use  of  books,  p.  802-7.  82.  W.  D.  Johnston:  The  news- 
paper morgue,  the  library  and  the  school,  p.  810-13.  83.  P.  B.  Wright:  High-echool  branches 
of  public  libraries,  p.  820-23.  84.  Mary  E.  Hall:  Report  of  committee  on  hlgh-echool  libraries, 
p.  823-26. 

Department  of  Special  Education, 

85.  L.  R.  Alderman:  An  effort  to  make  the  school  fit  the  needs  of  the  exceptional  child, 
p.  83(K-34.  86.  J.  W.  Carn  A  practical  experiment  with  backward  dilldren,  p.  844-48. 

Department  of  School  Patrons. 

87.  P.  P.  Claxton:  Rural-school  improvement,  p.  854-65.  88.  The  responsibility  of  school 
I)atrons  with  regard  to  school  questions — A.  School  health  [by]  Maggie  W.  Barry,  p.  865-70; 
B.  School  revenue  [by]  F.  G.  Blair,  p.  870-75. 

Department  of  Rural  and  Affrieultural  Bdueathn, 

80.  H.  H.  Seerley:  Rural  demonstration  schools  and  study-center  work  for  rural  teachers, 
p.  878-81.  00.  The  course  in  agriculture  for  training  teachers  in  normal  training  high  schools 
(by)  J.  L.  McBrien,  p.  890-05;  [by]  A.  V.  Storm,  p.  805-08.  01.  O.  H.  Benson:  The  federated 
beys'  and  girls'  club  work.  p.  808-005.  02.  J.  W.  Crabtree:  What  recognition  should  be  given 
vacation  and  other  out-of-schod  workT  p.  006-7. 

157.  National  society  for  the  study  of  education.  Fourteenth  yearbook.  Part 

I.  Minimum  essentials  in  elementary-school  subjects— standards  and  current 
practices.  Chicago,  111.,  University  of  Chicago  press  [1915]  162  p.  8®.  (S. 
Chester  Parker,  secretary.  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.) 

Contains:  1.  H.  B.  Wilson,  chairman:  The  minimum  essentials  in  elementary-school  subjects. 
Report  of  the  committee  on  economy  of  time,  p.  0-20.  2.  H.  W.  Holmes:  Time  distributions 
by  subjects  and  grades  in  representative  cities,  p.  21-27.  3.  F.  E.  Thompson:  Typical  experi- 
ments for  economizing  time  in  elementary  schools,  p.  28-36.  4.  R.  O.  Jones:  Standard  vocabu- 
lary,p.37-43.  5.  S.A.Courtis:  Standards  in  rates  of  reading,  p.  44-58.  6,  W.S.Gray:  Selected 
bibliography  upon  practical  tests  of  reading  ability,  p.  50-60.  7.  F.  N.  Freeman:  Hand-writing, 
p.  61-77.  8.  H.  C.  Pryor:  Spelling,  p.  78-80.  0.  J.  F.  Hoslc:  The  essentials  of  composition 
and  grammar,  p.  00-115.  10.  W.  A.  Jessup:  Current  practices  and  standards  in  arithmetic, 
p.  116-30.  11.  W.  C.  Bagley:  The  determination  of  minimum  essentials  in  elementary  geogra- 
phy and  history,  p.  131-46    12.  J.  F.  Hosic:  The  essentials  of  literature,  p.  147-52. 

158.  Washington  educational  association.   Addresses  and  proceedings  of  the 

twenty-eighth  annual  session,  held  in  Tacoma,  October  28-31,  1914.  227  p. 
8**.   (O.  C.  Whitney,  secretary,  Tacoma,  Wash.) 

Contains:  C  A.  Prosser:  The  meaning  of  vocaticnal  education,  p.  45-61.  2.  C.  A.  Pronen 
The  democratizing  of  education,  p.  61-58.  3.  C.  £.  Rugh:  The  teacher's  day  of  work  and  recre- 
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atloa,  p.  5»-61.  4.  C.  E.  Rngh:  The  school  has  beooxne  a  fimdAienta]  social  Institution, 
p.  02-^.  5.  C.  R.  Frazier:  Shall  elementary  schools  be  reorgaolzedi  p.  76-80.  0.  C.  W.  Hodge: 
School  district  reorganization,  p.  Sl-86.  7.  H.  D.  Johnson:  English  teaching.  Causes  of  the 
widespread  dissatisfaction  with  the  results  obtained  in  high  schools,  p.  95-09.  8.  S.  B.  Tift: 
Thesix-and-six  plan  of  grading,  p.  102-9.  9.  W.  M.  Kem:  The  Junior-senior  high  school,  p.  110-12. 

10.  G.C.Howard:  The  two-period  plan  ofstudy.and  recitation,  p.  113-17;  Discussioi,  p.  117-21. 

11.  W.  T.  McDermott:  The  kind  of  art  training  needed  in  honle  economics  department, 
p.  123-27.  12.  S.  L.  Boothroyd:  The  necessity  for  science  training  in  our  public  schools,  with 
special  reference  to  the  first  year  of  high  school,  p.  138-44.  13.  E.  L.  Holton:  Education  for 
social  and  vocational  efficiency,  p.  153-66.  14.  Stephen  Dwan:  Vocatiocial  guidance  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  coDunercial  department,  p.  161-64.  16.  C.  A.  Prossen  The  pre-vocational  school, 
p.  167-70.  16.  H.  Z.  Wilbur  Problems  in  En^ish  teaching,  p.  186-92.  17.  J.  K.  Hart:  The 
{;eneral  social  life  of  the  community,  p.  194-99.,  18.  Curtis  Merriman:  Chapters  from  modem 
psychology  of  special  importance  to  rural  teachers,  p.  200-206. 

159.  West  Virginia  education  association.   Proceedings  ...  held  in  Morgantown, 

W.Va.,  June  17-19, 1914.   Forty-fourth  annual  sesBion.   250  p.   8^.   (A.  P. 
Morrison,  secretary,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.) 

Contains:  1.  O.  O.  Wilson:  Present  day  movements  in  education  and  their  possibilities  for 
moral  development,  p.  23-28.  2.  A.  P.  Bourland:  The  Southern  movement  for  a  free  rural 
schocl,  p.  28-32.  3.  M.  P.  Shawkey:  Ediicational  realizations  in  West  Virginia,  p.  32-40. 
4.  Joseph  Rosier:  Present  day  needs  in  the  city  school  curriculum,  p.  4(M7.  5.  L.  B.  HIU: 
The  training  of  elementary  teachers,  p.  5^-59.  6.  L.  F.  Hanmen  Recreation  and  the  public 
schools,  p.  59-64.  7.  J.  L.  Henderson:  Changes  in  the  curriculum,  p.  64-74.  8.  Oliver  Shurtlefl: 
The  social  center — how  it  may  be  realized.  Some  results.  Recapitulation,  p.  76-79.  9  L.  L. 
Friend:  How  can  our  rural  high  schools  better  meet  the  needs  of  rural  communitiesT  p.  109-16. 
10.  C.  W.  Jackson:  How  can  our  schools  improve  the  physical  efficiency  of  the  pupllsT  p.  116-21. 
11. 0.  H.  Colebank:  Modem  tendencies  In  secondary  school  flreedom  and  responsibility,  p. 
131-^.  12.  C.  B.  Clark:  Oreater  efficiency  in  teaching  In  the  elementary  grades,  p.  148-62.  13. 
Lou  Shaffer  The  moving  picture  problem,  p.  152-68.  14.  C.  S.  Lawson:  Social  center  work, 
p.  164-70.  16.  W.  S.  Deffenbaugh:  Departmental  teaching  in  the  grammar  school  grades,  p. 
170-80.  16.  W.  C.  Morton:  How  to  make  a  county  superintendent's  visit  worth  while,  p.  209-14. 
17.  Joseph  Rosier:  What  are  the  weaknesses  of  normal  school  graduates  as  beginners,  p.  222-28L 

EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY. 

160.  Bevan,  J.  O.   University  Ufe  in  the  olden  time;  monasticism  and  other  essays. 

London,  Chapman  &  Hall,  ltd.,  1914.   252  p.  12°. 

161.  Birchenough,  Chcu:}es.   History  of  elementary  education  in  England  and 

Wales  from  1800  to  the  present  day.   London,  W.  B.  Clive,  1914.   394  p. 
illus.  16°. 

162.  Comill,  Carl  Heinrich.   The  culture  of  ancient  Israel.   Chicago  [etc.]  The 

Open  court  publishing  co.,  1914.    167  p.   illus.  12°. 

Contents.— Rise  of  the  peopleof  Israel  (tr.  by  A.  H.  Ounlogsen).— Moses,  the  founder  of  mono- 
theistic religion  (tr.  by  Lydia  Q.  Robinson).— The  education  of  children  in  ancient  Israel  (tr.  by 
W.  H.  Carruth).— Music  In  the  Old  Testament  (tr.  by  Lydia  O.  Robinson).— The  Psahns  hi 
universal  literature  (tr.  by  W.  H.  Oarruth).— Index. 

163.  little,  Andrew  Oeorge,  ed,   Rog^T  Bacon  essays  contributed  by  various 

writers  on  the  occasion  of  the  commemoration  of  the  seventh  centenary  of 
his  birth.   Oxford,  Clarendon  press,  1914.   425  p.  8°. 

Contents.— 1.  Introduction:  On  Roger  Bacon's  life  and  works,  by  A.  Q.  Little.— 2.  Der 
elnfluss  des  Robert  Orosseteste  auf  die  wissenschaftliche  richtung  des  Roger  Bacon,  von  Lud. 
wig  Baur.— 3.  La  place  de  Roger  Bacon  panni  les  philosophes  du  xm«  si^le,  par  Francois 
Plcavet. — i.  Roger  Bacon  and  the  Latin  Vulgate,  by  Cardinal  Qasquet.— 5.  Roger  Bacon  and 
philology  by  S.  A.  Hirsch.— 6.  The  place  of  Roger  Bacon  in  the  history  of  mathematics,  by 
D.  E.  Smith.— 7.  Roger  Bacon  und  seine  verdlenste  um  die  optlk,  von  EUhard  Wiedemann. — 
&  Roger  Bacon's  lehre  von  der  slnnllchen  spezies  und  vom  sehvorgange,  von  Sebastian  VogL 
9.  Roger  Bacon's  art  des  wlsseuschaftllchen  arbeltens.  von  J.  WQrschmidt.— 10.  Roger  Bacon 
et  I'horreur  du  vide,  par  Pierre  Duhem.— 11.  Roger  Bacon:  his  relations  to  alchemy  and  chem-  * 
istry,  by  M.  M.  P.  Muir.— 12.  Roger  Bacon  and  gunpowder,  by  H.  W.  L.  Hime.— 13.  Roger 
Bacon  and  medicine,  by  E.  Withington.— 14.  Roger  Bacon  in  English  literature,  by  J.  E.  San- 
dys.—Appendix:  Roger  Bacon's  works,  with  references  to  the  mss.  and  printed  editions,  by 
A.  Q.  Little. 
82463»— 15  2 
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CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

164.  Armani,  Tarquinio.   L'attivitA  legislativa  di  on  pedagogista  (Luigi  Gredaro). 

Ri vista  pedagogica,  7:955-1026,  December  1914. 

Beviewlng  the  legislative  work  of  the  foander  of  the  Rivlsta  pedagoglca,  the  writer  Tlrtaally 
presents  a  survey  of  the  present  status  of  education  in  Italy. 

165.  Bourquin,  Louis.   L'6cole  chinoiae.  Reyue  p6dagogiqae,  65:261-76,  Decem- 

ber 1914. 

An  historical  account  of  the  rise  of  the  new  Chinese  school  and  a  oharaoteriiatkm  of  the  aims 
and  methods  of  the  new  education  in  Qiina. 

166.  Brandon,  Edgar  E.   Recent  educational  tendencies  in  AigentLoa.  Educik- 

tion,  35:362-65,  February  1915. 

Dwells  on  the  Argentine  high  school  of  to-day.  Advocates  democracy  in  secondary  edoo^ 
tion. 

167.  General  education  board.  An  account  of  its  activities,  1902-1914.  New 

York,  General  education  board,  1915.  xv,  240  p.   illus.   maps.  8®. 

Explains  in  detail  the  history  of  the  board,  its  relations  to  other  boards  and  ioundationa, 
and  its  work  for  higher  education  and  education  in  the  South;  resources  and  expenditures  of 
the  board;  &rm  demonstration;  aid  in  developing  high  schools  in  the  South;  and  the  policy  of 
the  board  toward  colleges  and  universities.  Special  chapters  treat  of  medical  education,  rural 
education,  and  negro  education.  The  cooperation  of  the  board  with  State  and  Federal  Qow- 
emments  is  carefully  described.  The  appendices  include  the  Act  of  Congress  incorporating  the 
General  education  board;  letters  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  in  regard  to  the  gifts;  and  contracts 
entered  Into  as  a  result  of  gifts  to  Washington  university  and  Yale  university.  The  nport  Is 
abundantly  illustrated. 

168.  Larreinaga,  M.   La  instrucci6n  ptiblica  en  Guatemala,  bu  pasado,  su  presente 

y  8U  organizaci6n.  Revista  de  instrucci6n  pdblica,  1:281-90,  July-August 
1914. 

Prepared  for  inclusion  In  a  book  on  Guatemala  for  the  Panama-Pacific  exposition. 

169.  Milbum,  James  B.   Belgium  and  ber  elemedtary  schools.   Catholic  educa- 

tional review,  9:97-112,  February  1915. 

Belgium,  In  May  last,  passed  a  law  "  which  marked  the  close  of  a  long,  and.  to  some  extent, 
bitter  struggle  between  the  partisans  of  neutrality  and  secularism  on  the  one  side,  and  oo  the 
other  of  a  Catholic  government  and  Its  supporters  who  were  anxious  and  determined  to  glva 
all  an  equality  of  educational  opportunity."  The  author  explains  how  the  need  for  the  law 
came  about,  and  how  the  problem  was  solved. 

170.  Pearse,  C.  Q.   Cleveland  and  its  schools.  The  city  which  forbids  its  teachen 

to  join  unions.   American  school,  1:7-11,  January  1915. 
The  scope,  organization,  and  administration  of  the  school  system  of  Cleveland. 

171.  Schwartz,  E.   1st  der  krieg  ein  hindemis  fQr  die  durchfQhrung  des  neuen 

grundlehrplans  vom  achten  dezember  1913?  Padagogische  zeitung,  43 : 819-21, 
November  26, 1914. 
Argues  in  favor  of  introducing  the  new  corrioulum  in  the  schoob  of  Berlin,  despite  the  war. 

172.  Situation  de  Tenseignement  primaire  au  1**  d^cembre  1914.   Revue  p6da- 

gogique,  65:292-95,  December  1914. 

A  statement  regarding  the  pupil  enrollment  in  France  fai  the  normal,  higher  primary,  and 
primary  sohoob,  and  concerning  the  teaching  personnel  in  these  schools. 

PEDAGOGICS  AND  DIDACTICS. 

173.  Adaxnson,  Elizabeth  Wioitred.  The  school,  the  child  and  the  teacher; 

suggestions  for  students  in  training,  written  with  special  reference  to  the 
work  in  South  African  schools.   London,  New  York  [etc.]  Longmans,  Green 
and  CO.,  1915.   xii,  394  p.  12?, 
Contains  bibliographies. 

174.  Bowden,  Witt.   Education  for  the  control  and  enjoyment  of  wealth.  Educa- 

tional review,  49:147-67,  February  1915. 

Discusses  the  development  of  direct  vocational  and  semi-vocational  training;  the  80CiaU»- 
tion  of  the  curriculum;  cultural  values  of  industrial  education,  etc.  Efforts  of  the  state  uni- 
versities to  democratize  higher  education.  ^  ^  r^T  ^ 
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175.  Brumbaugh,  Martin  Q.   What  is  thoroughness  in  education?  Teacher,  19: 

16-18,  20,  January  1915. 

"  From  Dr.  Brumbaugh's  Amiual  report  for  the  year  ending  December  81, 1913.  A  study  of 
certain  educational  fundamentals.  It  should  be  read  and  studied  by  every  teacher."— Editor. 

176.  Croiset,  Alfred.   La  civilisation  frangaise.   Revue  intemationale  de  Ten- 

seignement,  34:248-55,  November-December  1914. 

An  address  made  at  the  opening  of  the  University  of  Paris,  November  5, 1914. 

A  subtle  distinction  is  drawn  between  French  and  German  civilization.  Of  greatest  faitareBt 
to  educators  is,  perhaps,  the  application  of  Pascal's  distinction  between  "I'esprlt  de  finesse"  and 
"I'esprit  gA)metrique." 

177.  Earhart,  Lida  B.  Types  of  teaching.   With  an  introduction  by  H.  Suzzallo. 

Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Houghton  MlfSin  company  [1915]  zvi,  277  p. 
12**, 

"  A  retaiteipretation  of  teaching  procedure,  stated,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  current  and  temiliar 
phraseology  of  ordinary  teadiers,  yet  taking  into  account  the  recent  investigations  of  our  ablest 
educational  thinkers." 

178.  Hillyer,  Virgil  M.   Qiild  training;  a  S3r8tem  of  education  for  the  child  under 

school  age.   New  York,  The  Century  co.,  1915.   xxxix,  299  p.   iUus.  8®. 

179.  Holmes,  Edmond  Oore  Alexander.   In  defence  of  what  ml^^t  be.  London, 

Constable  &  company  ltd.,  1914.   vii,  376  p.  8®. 

180.  Perry,  John.  The  need  of  a  science  of  education.   School  and  society,  1: 

114-26,  January  23,  1915. 

From  the  address  of  the  president  of  the  Educational  soieDce  section  of  the  British  asiociatloa 
for  the  advancement  of  science,  Austzalia,  1914. 

Condemns  the  practice  in  British  schools  of  requiring  the  classics  rather  than  a  good  foundatian 
in  the  English  language. 

181.  Perry,  Balph  B.  A  defence  of  liberal  education.   Forum,  53:  213-22,  Feb- 

ruary 1915. 

Says  that  the  value  of  a  liberal  education  can  not  be  estimated  by  the  standards  of  soooesB  or 
efficiency.  To  profit  most  by  such  an  edncatkm  one  needs  ^'freedom  and  elastfeity  of  mind." 
"Liberal  education  ...  is  the  sort  of  education  that  helps  one  to  choose  one's  work  tneHy, 
rather  than  the  kind  of  education  that  fits  one  for  one's  chosen  work." 

182.  Puncheon,  Katharine  E.  The  place  of  vocational  and  liberal  studies  in  1914. 

Education,  35:  341-49,  February  1915. 

A  plea  for  cultural  studies,  to  supplement  eye  and  hand  training.  Deprecates  the  substitu- 
tion of  thtngs  for  thoughts.  Regards  the  exploitation  of  vocational  training  to  the  oTftiiifff^n  of 
every  other  kind  of  education  as  pernicious. 

183.  Sanders,  Frederic  W.  The  organization  of  education.   Education,  35: 371-77, 

February  1915. 

Discusses  the  normally  developing  chfld  of  average  ability.  Urges  cooperation  between 
school  authorities  and  employers  of  labor  in  a  given  community,  in  reference  to  the  question 
of  expense.  Says  it  would  be  possible  "to  relieve  the  parents  (as  well  as  the  public)  of  all  ex- 
pense for  the  support  of  their  chfldren  after  they  had  completed  the  secondary  transition  year 
(at  about  14  years  of  age),  and  yet  enable  the  latter  to  carry  their  secondary  education  as  far  as 
they  might  wish  to  carry  it" 

Continued  from  December  number. 

184.  Ekhmidkunz,  Hans.   Padagogische  ph&nomenologie.   Lehrprobcn  und  lehr- 

gftnge,  1915,  1.  heft:  77-96. 

A  somewhat  difficult  discussion  which  fkiiitfully  correlates  some  philosophical  doctrines  and 
tendencies  of  the  last  two  decades  ("gegenstandstheorie"  of  A.  v.  Meinong;  "Phfisomeno- 
logie"  of  E.  Husserl)  with  changes  in  pedagogical  theory  and  practice. 

185.  Schmidt,  Max.   PSdagogische  ideale  der  gegenwart.   AUgemeine  deutsche 

lehrerzeitung,  66:  429-32,  December  4,  1914. 
Considers  the  community  ideal,  personality  as  the  ideal,  and  the  biological  ideaL 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY;  CHILD  STUDY. 

186.  Ayres,  Leonard  P.   A  scale  for  measuring  the  quality  of  handwriting  of  adults. 

New  York  city.  Division  of  education,  Russell  Sage  foundation  Q915]  11  p. 
fold,  chart.   8*».   (Pamphlet  E138)  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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187.  Ballon,  Frank  W.   The  fanction  of  a  department  of  educational  investigation 

and  measurement  in  a  city  school  system.  School  and  society,  1:  181-80, 
February  6,  1915. 

Bead  before  Section  L,  American  anodation  for  the  advannement  of  science,  Philaddphia, 
December,  1914. 

188.  Beyer,  Thomas  P.  The  vocabulary  of  two  years.   Educational  review,  49: 

191-203,  February  1915. 

189.  Hinckley,  Alice  C.  The  Binet  tests  applied  to  individuals  over  twelve  years 

of  age.  Journal  of  educational  psychology,  6:  43-58,  January  1915. 

"The  results  of  a  study  made  at  the  New  York  clearing  house  for  mental  defectives.  The 
author  finds  that  the  difficulties  of  the  Binet  scale  do  not  increase  regularly  with  eadi  year, 
but  that  there  are  decided  jumps  at  various  points.  There  is  an  even  greater  irregularity  in  the 
difficulty  of  the  individual  tests  within  a  given  age-group." 

190.  MtTiTiiftlcj  J,  H.  A  comparative  study  of  the  mathematical  abilities  of  boys  and 

girls.   School  review,  23:  73-84,  February  1915. 

Investigations  made  at  the  Bloomington  high  sdiool,  Bloomington,  Ind.  Gives  tables  of 
statistics.  Concludes  that  girls  are  the  equals  of  boys  although  they  "do  not  excel  to  the  same 
degree  In  mathematics  as  they  do  in  some  of  the  other  subjects,  especially  in  language  and 
English."  Compares  the  mathematical  work  of  boys  and  girls  in  ooU^ 

191.  Montori,  Arturo.  Tipos  de  apercepci6n  en  un  grupo  de  nifias  cubanas. 

Habana,  lmp.de  "Cuba pedag6gica,"  1915.  164 p.  illus.  8^  (Biblioteca 
de  "Cuba  pedag<5gica") 

192.  Oberholtzer,  E.  E.  Testing  the  efficiency  in  reading  in  the  grades.  Ele- 

mentary school  journal,  15:  313-22,  February  1915. 

Tests  made  in  the  Tulsa  city  schools,  Oklahoma.  Tabulations  showing  results.  Says  there 
seems  to  be  "a  definite  correlation  of  the  rate  of  reading  among  the  grades,  the  rate  of  silent  read- 
ing increasing  most  rapidly  as  the  grade  advanced.  Thto  is  perhaps  due  largely  to  the  child's 
being  thrown  more  on  his  own  responsibility;  also  to  the /act  that  be  realizes  more  ftilly  the  value 
of  silent  reading  in  giving  him  control  over  the  printed  page  and  in  acquiring  information." 

193.  Pfister,  O.   Psychoanalysis  and  the  study  of  children  and  youth.  American 

journal  of  psychology,  26:  130-41,  January  1915. 

Discusses  ''a  method  established  by  Prof.  Sigmund  Freud,  of  Vienna,  which,  without  resort- 
ing to  hypnosis,  investigates  the  unconscious  contents  and  motive  forces  of  the  mind." 

194.  PrUfer,  Johannes.   Das  "Archiv  fOr  erzi^ hungserfahrungen "  an  der  Hoch- 

schule  fflr  frauen  in  Leipzig.  Zeitschrift  fflr  kinderforschung,  19:  711-13, 
September  1914. 

The  director  of  the  Leipzig  Hochschule  f iir  frauen  describes  the  plans  of  an  establishment 
connected  with  the  institution  which  will  collect,  scientifically,  data  on  pedagogical  experience 
with  indl\idual  children.  The  design  is  "psychographic,"  that  is,  determined  by  the  pro- 
cedures of  individual  or  differential  pyschdogy. 

195.  Bugg,  Harold  Ordway.   A  scale  for  measuring  free-hand  lettering.   Journal  of 

educational  psychology,  6:25-42,  January  1915. 

"Describes  the  method  of  constructing  the  scale, presents  the  scale  itself,  and  gives  an  account 
of  its  use  by  eight  teachers  and  over  three  hundred  students  of  mechanical  drawing." 

196.  Starch,  Daniel.   The  measurement  of  efficiency  in  reading.   Journal  of  educa- 

tional psychology,  6: 1-24,  January  1915. 


"The  author  presents  a  graded  series  of  samples  for  testing  the  silent  reading  of  elementary 
school  children,  discusses  the  critical  points  in  scoring  the  rate  of  reading  and  the  amount  repro- 
duced, and  gives  the  results  of  tests  in  fifteen  schools.  Norms  of  speed  and  comprehensica  are 
worked  out  for  the  different  grades,  and  illustrative  samples  of  deviatioQ  from  these  norms 
are  presented." 


197.  Thomdike,  Edward  L.  Teachers'  estimates  of  the  quality  of  specimens  of 
handwriting.  New  York  city;  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1914. 
13  p.  fold,  facsims.,  fold,  tables.  8®.  (Teachers  college  record.  Vd.  XV, 
no.  5) 
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198.  WUker,  EarL   Kindee-  imd  jugendpsychologie,  jugendpflege  and  jugend- 

fiirsorge.   Deutsche  echule,  18:  679-83,  742-46,  October-November  1914. 

A  review  of  recent  writings.  Tbeseoond  article  deals  with JogendfikrsorgB  mid  jugendpflege'' 
only.  Together,  the  two  articles  oonstitate  an  informing  survey  of  tlw  Jugendbewogung" 
and  of  the  new  emphasis  upon  pedagogy  "vom  kinde  aos." 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OP  mSTRUCTION. 

199.  Painter,  Qeorge  6.   The  psychology  of  visual  instruction.   American  educa- 

tion, 18:33^8,  February  1915. 

200.  Pineo,  J.  Franklin.   The  educational  value  of  the  motion  picture.  Associa- 

tion seminar,  23: 129-46,  January  1915. 
To  be  continued. 

201.  Willard,  Frederic  B.   The  motion-picture  theater  and  the  child.  Education, 

35:350-61,  February  1915. 

Gives  the  result  of  personal  observation  "gained  through  daily  attendance  at  the  motion- 
picture  theater  for  a  number  of  weeks,  supplemented  by  the  testimony  of  about  3,700  boys  and 
girls  in  the  schools  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  Providence,  B.  I.,  and  Lynn,  Mass." 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

202.  American  psydiological  association.   Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 

academic  status  of  psychology.  Printed  by  the  Committee,  December  1914. 
27  p.  8^ 

203.  [B.,  W.  C]   School  essays  in  the  Victorian  age.   Journal  of  education  (London) 

47 : 61-63,  January  1915.  (Supplement) 
Says  that  essay  writing  is  an  absolute  waste  of  time  unless  it  is  preceded  by  real  instruction. 

204.  Baumann,  Friedrich.   Psychologie  des  sprachunterrichts.  P&dagogiBches 

aichiv,  56:616-30,  heft  11,  1914. 

A  rather  caustic  discussion  of  a  book  by  a  Danish  scholar  (Flagstad's  "PsyohologiB  der  sprach 
pftdagogik.''  Leipzig,  B.  O.  Teubner,  1913). 

205.  BoleniuB,  Emma  Miller.   Literature  for  boys  and  girls.   VI.  The  drama. 

Popular  educator,  32: 320-23,  February  1915. 

After  treating  briefly  the  origin  and  technique  of  the  drama,  the  author  gives  suggestions  for 
bringing  Shakespeare  to  the  diUdren  and  for  composition  exercises  in  the  drama. 

206.  Brennan,  Qeorge  A.   Nature-study  at  the  Van  Vlissingen  school.  Nature- 

study  review,  ll:  12-25,  January  1915. 
A  part  of  this  article  first  appeared  in  the  Educational  bi-monthly. 

207.  Oarmichael,  B.  D.   Mathematics  and  life — ^the  vitalizing  of  secondary  mathe- 

matics.  School  science  and  mathematics,  15: 105-15,  February  1915. 
Discussion  by  W.  T.  Stratton,  p.  115-20. 

An  address  delivered  to  the  Kansas  association  of  mathematics  teachers  at  Topeka  on  Novem- 
ber 14, 1914. 

208.  Classics  versus  modem  languages.   Journal  of  education  (London)  47  :  29-32, 

January  1915. 

Contends  that  the  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  is  essential  for  a  complete  liberal  education. 
Says  that  il  only  one  language  is  taught,  French  has  the  prior  claim.  Latin  should  come  second. 
For  the  third  language  Greek  and  German  should  be  offered  as  alternatives,  but  Greek  should 
not  be  compulsory. 

209.  Comstock,  Anna  Botsford.   The  growth  and  influence  of  the  nature-etudy 

idea.   Nature-study  review,  11:  5-11,  January  1915. 

Extract  from  the  address  of  the  retiring  president  of  the  American  nature^dy  society,  deliv- 
ered at  Philadelphia,  December  30, 1914. 

210.  Coulter,  John  M.   The  mission  of  science  in  education.   School  science  and 

mathematics,  15:  93-100,  February  1915. 

Read  before  the  annual  conference  of  hi^  school  teachers,  University  of  Illinois,  November  20, 
1914. 
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211.  Dann,  Qeorge  J.   The  child's  interest  in  geography.  American  education,  IB: 

340-45,  February  1»15. 

The  following  question  vas  pat  to  a  class  of  children,  "What  do  you  like  best  of  all  in  geog- 
raphy, and  why?  "  The  answers  received  fairly  "establish  the  fact  that  the  interest  in  people, 
their  habits,  customs,  and  dress  is  strong  and  persistent  in  all  of  the  grades  of  the  elementary 
schools." 

212.  Eggar,  W.  D.   Mathematics  and  science  as  part  of  a  liberal  education.  School 

world  (London)  17: 17-21,  January  1916. 

A  plea  for  more  mathematics  in  the  curriculum;  and  some  definite  training  in  science  in  the 
later  stages  of  a  boy's  career. 

213.  Slnley,  John  H.  The  training  of  modem  language  teachers.   American  edu- 

cation, 18:  275-78,  January  1915. 

Address  before  the  New  York  state  teachers'  association,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  November  24, 1914. 

The  subject  is  discussed  under  two  main  divisions:  (1)  Reasonable  requirements  ot  training  of 
modem  language  teachers,  and  (2)  Suitable  means  for  securing  such  training. 

214.  Fitz-gerald,  John  D.   Languages  and  the  college-preparatory  course.  Educa- 

tional review,  49: 168-90,  February  1915. 

Advantages  that  would  result  if  a  seven-year,  or  even  a  six-year,  high  school  curriculum  were 
generally  adopted.  Oiyes  curricula  of  Austrian  and  German  schools,  etc. 

215.  Qammans,  Harold  W.  The  pupU  who  &dls  in  secondary  school  English;  how 

to  teach  him.   Education,  35:  378-84,  February  1915. 

216.  Gerriah,  Carolyn  M.   Secondary  school  composition.   Educational  review, 

49: 12fr-35,  February  1915. 

Writer  states  that  the  principal  obstacles  to  the  proper  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of 
composition  an:  ''(1)  A  more  or  less  prevalent  belief  hi  the  futility  of  trying  to  concentrate  on 
content  per  te;  (2)  lack  of  time;  (3)  lack  of  equipment." 

217.  Graenwald,  Benjamin  C.  Thought  in  science  and  in  science  teaching.  Popu- 

lar science  monthly,  86:  164-73,  February  1915. 

A  plea  for  the  humanizing  of  science  teaching  by  giving  up  "  the  attempt  to  make  scientists  out 
of  high-school  students."  Should  make  children  appreciate  the  service  and  method  of  sciencei 

218.  Hayden,  Philip  C.   The  high  school  orchestra  and  its  relation  to  the  commimity. 

School  music,  16: 16,  19-22,  January-February  1915. 

An  address  delivered  before  the  teachers  and  parents  association  in  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

This  ''address  may  give  some  hints  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  organization  and  devel- 
opment of  a  high  school  orchestra." 

219.  Hayward,  Frank  Herbert.  The  lesson  in  appreciation;  an  essay  on  the  peda» 

gogics  of  beauty.  New  York,  The  MacmiUan  company,  1915.  xv,  234  p. 
12**. 

This  work  deals  with  the  practical"  problem  of  aesthetic  education  in  a  "practical"  w«y, 
and  also  presents  theory  when  theory  will  enlighten  the  practice. 

220.  Hodge,  Clinton  F.   Nature  study.   Catholic  educational  review,  9: 145-^52, 

February  1915. 

These  excerpts  are  taken  from  an  address  delivered  befbre  the  Wisconsin  teachers'  .ftfwftdation. 

221.  Hirtland,  John  C.   High  school  Latin  and  the  college-entrance  requirements. 

Classical  journal,  10:  227-32,  February  1915. 

Says  there  is  Unperative  need  of  reiorm  fsx  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  course.  "It 
is  now  so  hurried  that  it  loses  much  of  its  immediate  value  and  afbirds  a  poor  preparation  for 
further  study." 

222.  I<eavitt,  Frank  M.  and  Huff,  L.  Grace.   Physiology  and  hygiene  for  pre- 

vocational  boys.   Elementary  school  journal,  15:  301-12,  February  1915. 

Advances  reasons  for  preceding  the  course  in  hygiene  by  ''an  elementary  and  eminently 
practical  study  of  anatomy  and  the  functions  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body." 

223.  I4ghtley,  Edmund.   The  place  of  the  textbook  in  mathematical  teaching. 

School  world  (London)  17:  6-9,  January  1915. 

Advocates  the  use  of  the  textbook,  but  it  should  be  supplemented  by  oral  and  blackboard 
czplanatkm.  Deprecates  a  too  rigid  adherence  to  textbook  methods. 
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224.  National  education  association.   Preliminary  report  of  the  biology  sub- 

committee (on  reorganization  of  secondary  education)  of  the  National  edu- 
cation association.   School  science  and  mathematics,  15: 44--53,  January 
1915. 
Separately  reprinted. 

225.  Niichter,  Fr.   tJber  sprachlehrplftne  der  amerikanischen  volksschulen.  All- 

gemeine  deutsche  lehrerzeitung,  66:  417-20,  November  20,  1914. 

An  aooount  and  criticism  of  American  teaching  of  the  mother  tongue  as  represented  tn  the 
courses  of  study  of  New  York  dty,  New  York  state,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Mflwaukee, 
and  Wisconsin. 

226.  Slutz,  Frank  D.   A  chat  about  the  teaching  <^  literature.   Middle- west  school 

review,  7:  5-7,  February  1915. 

227.  Pierce,  Mary  D.   The  hidebound  text-book  as  a  handicap  to  teaching  Eng- 

lish in  the  grades.   Virginia  journal  of  education,  8:  307-10,  February  1915. 
Suggests  some  of  the  desirable  qualities  which  an  elementary  text  in  English  should  possess. 

228.  Stackel,  Paul  Guatav.   Die  mathematische  ausbildung  der  architekten, 

chemiker  und  ingenieure  an  den  deutschen  technischen  hochschulen.  Leip- 
zig und  Berlin,  B.  G.  Teubner,  1915.  198  p.  4''.  (Abhandlungen  tlber 
den  mathematischen  unterricht  in  Deutschland  veranlasst  durch  die  Inter- 
nationale mathematische  imterrichtskommission,  hrsg.  von  F.  Klein,  bd. 
IV,  hft.  9) 

229.  Swift,  H.  T.   Illinois  state  spelling  contest.   School  news  and  praotLcal  edu- 

cator, 28:  277-79,  February  1915. 
Second  annual  state  spelling  contest  held  December  29, 1914.  Olves  a  list  of  the  words  used. 

230.  Sykes,  Mabel.   The  mathematics  survey  of  the  Chicago  school  system.  School 

science  and  mathematics,  15:  120-26,  February  1915. 

Report  of  the  Mathematics  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  teaching  of  mathematics 
In  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  Chicago.  The  Committee  found  the  teaching  of  arith- 
metic in  elementary  schools  good,  but  was  not  so  well  pleased  with  the  work  in  the  high  schools. 

231.  Taylor,  E.  H.   The  teaching  of  ma  bematics  in  the  continuation  schools  of 

Germany.   School  and  society,  1:  208-13,  February  6,  1915. 

"This  paper  is  based  upon  observations  made  tn  visiting  continuation  schools  in  Hamburg, 
Berlin,  Halle,  Munkh,  Karlsruhe,  Heidelberg,  Mannheim,  and  Frankfort-on-the-Main.'' 

232.  Trost,  W.   Die  mathematischen  fUcher  an  den  niederen  gewerblichen  lehr- 

anstalten  in  Deutschland.  Lioipzig  und  Berlin,  B.  G.  Teubner,  1914.  150  p. 
illus.  8^.  (Abhandlungen  fkber  den  maljiematischen  unterricht  in  Deutsch- 
land veranlasst  durch  die  Internationale  mathematische  unterrichtskom- 
mission,  hrsg.  von  F.  Klein,   bd.  IV,  hft.  5) 

233.  Wilcox,  W.  H.   What  is  the  matter  with  high  school  composition?  Atlantic 

educational  journal,  10: 192-94,  January  1915. 

Discusses  first  some  of  the  recent  criticisms  against  high  school  English.  Thinks  that  the 
difficulty  is  that  the  pupils  need  practtoe. 

234.  Wilgus,  James  A.   The  teaching  of  history  in  the  elementary  school.  Edu- 

cational review,  49: 136-46,  February  1915. 

Says  that  no  attempt  should  be  made to  fill  the  minds  of  the  pupils  with  meaningless  state* 
ments  of  fiacts  and  dates,  either  ssrstematically  arranged  and  tabulated,  or  disconnected  and 
nnassociated."  Children  should  be  hnpressed  with  the  iiact  that  history  is  **&  present  reality 
and  not  merely  a  matter  of  past  times." 

235.  Williains,  Sherman.   Local  history.   School  bulletin,  41: 111-13,  February 

1915. 

Address  delivered  at  the  meeting  of  Associated  academic  principals,  December  191i. 
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KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

236.  Childe,  Elizabeth.   Teaching  concentration.   Outlook,  109: 155-59,  January 

20,  1915. 

Discusses  the  proper  preparation  for  the  kindergarten.  Impressing  the  child  with  habits  of 
self-control  and  interest. 

237.  Grupe,  Mary  A.   The  efficiency  of  the  kindeiigarten  as  measured  by  the  prog- 

reoB  of  the  children  through  the  grades.  Northwest  journal  ol  education, 
26:  27&-81,  February  1915. 

238.  Itschner,  Hermann.   Maria  Montessoii.   I^Ldagogische  bl&tter,  43:  464-73,  10. 

heft,  1914. 

Analyxes  the  relation  of  Madame  HontessorFs  work  to  the  principles  of  Fr5bel  and  the 
Mdrtams''  (self-«tyled)  of  Ellen  Key.  Objects  to  the  ondervaluatkm  of  diildren's  fancy  In  her 
system. 

239.  Palmer,  Luella  A.   Montessori  suggestions  for  kindergartnerB.  Kindergarten 

review,  25:  349-53,  February  1915. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

240.  Coffman,  Lotus  D.   Rural  school  supervisbn.   Moderator-topics,  35:  447-48, 

467-69,  487-88,  February  11,  18,  25,  1915. 
An  address  given  before  the  Michigan  state  teachers'  association. 

241.  Cooper,  Elizabeth.   The  country  school  teacher.   Educational  foundations, 

26:  347-51,  February  1915. 

242.  Crawshaw,  F.  D.  and  Yocum,  W.  K.   Manual  arts  problems  of  the  rural 

school.   Rural  school  teacher,  1: 13-14,  February  1915. 
First  of  a  series  of  articles  on  Introducing  manual  arts  into  the  niral  sdiools. 

243.  Cubberley,  Ellwood  P.  and  Elliott,  Edward  O.   Rural-school  administration. 

School  and  society,  1: 154-61,  January  30,  1915. 

Treats  of  the  reorganlisation  of  rural  schools,  advocathig  the  county-unit  system  of  administnk 
tlon. 

244.  Field,  Jessie.   College  women  and  country  leadership.    New  York  city, 

National  board  of  the  Young  women's  Christian  associations  of  the  United 
States  of  America  [1915]   59  p.  8"". 
Topics  for  study  and  discussion,  and  a  suggested  program  for  a  meeting,  follow  each  chapter. 

245.  Kennedy,  Joseph.   Rural  life  and  the  rural  school.   New  York  [etc.]  Ameri- 

can book  company  [1915].    189  p.   illus.  12^ 

Writer  says  that  If  rural  problems  are  to  be  solved,  true  conceptions  of  values  must  be  estab- 
lished in  the  social  mind,  with  refereooe  to  personality  of  the  teacher,  standards  for  teaching, 
supervision,  school  equipment,  salary,  etc.  The  present  laista^ate  spirit,  attitude,  aad 
methods  of  American  rural  life  and  rural  education  must  be  overcome. 

246.  Lane,  C.  H.  and  Miller,  E.  A.   Correlating  agriculture  with  the  public-school 

subjects  in  the  Southern  states.   Contribution  from  the  Office  of  experiment 
stations.   January  21,  1915.   Washington,  (jovemment  printing  office,  1915. 
41  p.   9  figs.   8®.   (XJ.  S.  Department  of  agriculture.   Bulletin  no.  132.) 
Prepared  especially  for  the  use  of  rural  school  teachers  In  the  Southern  states. 

247.  Pennsylvania  state  educational  association.   Oommittee  on  rural 

schools.   Report  on  rural  schools.   Harrisburg,  Pa.,  December  29,  1914. 
103  p.  8*. 
Chairman  of  Committee:  Nathan  C.  Schaefler. 

248.  Bapeer,  Louis  W.   Standardization  of  the  rural  school  plant   School  and 

society,  1:  217-26,  February  13,  1915. 

Writer  believes  in  the  following  essentials  of  rural  education:  (1)  A  permanent  ruraMife 
leader  who  can  make  a  specialty  of  community  education  in  a  single  district  as  a  life  work.  (3) 
Bchoollng  that  b  directly  and  immediately  related  to  country  life  and  its  needs.  (8)  MAthftdf 
of  education  in  accord  with  the  nature  of  the  learning  process  in  children  and  youth. 
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249.  The  rural  world  at  play.    Playground,  8:  379-93,  February  1915. 

250.  Sears,  J.  B.   The  problem  for  the  rural  school.    Popular  science  monthly, 

86: 174-79,  February  1915. 

The  problem  is  the  problem  of  the  rural  people.  Says  that  the  rural  school  must  accept  its 
share  in  large  social,  economic,  and  intellectual  responsibilities. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

251.  BoleniuB,  Emma  Miller.   A  "new  idea"  high  school.    Popular  educator, 

32:  326-29,  February  1915. 

Treats  of  the  various  activities  of  the  Central  commercial  and  manual  training  high  school  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  showing  how  it  is  solving  the  problem  of  the  balanced  education. 

252.  Butterworth,  Julian  E.   An  evaluation  of  methods  for  providing  free  hig^ 

school  tuition.   School  review,  23:  85-96,  February  1915. 

Otves  an  analysis  and  comparison  of  existing  free  tuition  laws  and  their  results.  Says  that 
some  form  of  cooperation  between  the  state  and  the  local  unit  is  the  preferable  one. 

253.  Cook,  William  A.   Equalization  of  privileges  in  county  high  schools.  Colo- 

rado school  journal,  30:  7-9,  January  1915. 
Tells  of  the  branch  high  schools  established  in  Colorado. 

254.  Downing,  Elliot  B.   The  scientific  trend  in  secondary  schools.  Science, 

41:  232-35,  February  12,  1915. 

Statistical  graphs  based  on  data  contained  In  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  education, 
1910;  Ohio  school  report,  1913,  etc 

255.  ICcCormick,  B.  E.   A  plea  for  summer  sessions  in  the  high  school.  Wisconsin 

journal  of  education,  47:  7-9,  January  1915 

The  authiM*  believes  that  there  is  a  demand  for  summer  sessions  in  the  high  school,  as  there 
are  many  in  every  high  school  who  would  attend  in  order  to  shorten  the  high  school  period. 
This  would  result  in  less  "dropping  out"  and  probably  larger  graduating  classes. 

256.  HoBenny,  Charles.   The  purpose  of  the  high  school.   American  schoolmaster, 

8:  10-16,  January  1915. 
Address  delivered  before  the  Michigan  schoolmasters'  dub,  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  April  3, 1914, 

257.  Pray,  W.  J.   A  study  of  the  first  class  high  schools  of  Missouri.   Missouri  school 

journal,  32:  56-58,  February  1915. 

A  study  of  the  high  schools  of  Missouri  from  1905  to  1913,  showing  what  has  been  the  trend  of 
the  individual  courses  in  the  curriculum  during  this  time.  Agriculture  alone,  of  all  the  generally 
recognized  high  school  sciences,  shows  any  gain  in  its  percentage  enrollment. 

TEACHERS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

258.  Beale,  B.  L.   The  selection  of  the  teacher. .  Virginia  journal  of  education, 

8:  292-96,  February  1915. 

The  author  thinks  that  the  board  should  establish  a  minimum  standard  for  the  entire  teaching 
force,  that  it  is  dangorous  to  delay  selection  until  the  best  teachers  are  no  longer  available,  that 
teachers  should  be  chosen  with  an  eye  to  permanence  and  should  not  be  chosen  without  a  per- 
sonal interview,  and  lasUy,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  in  the  selection  of  a  teacher  some 
plan  by  which  she  may  be  held. 

259.  Harris,  H.  S.   The  spirit  of  the  teacher.   Public  schools,  1:  5-6,  February  1915. 

The  writer  thinks  that  the  spirit  of  the  teacher  is  the  all-important  factor  in  a  successful  school. 
Shows  how  the  spirit  of  the  teacher  manifests  itself  in  the  intellectual  attitude  of  the  pupils,  in 
the  pupils'  view  of  life,  the  attitude  of  the  pupil  in  his  daily  work,  etc 

260.  Ham,  S.  IC.  N.   Teacher  training  in  high  schools.   Texas  school  journal,  32: 

20-21,  February  1915. 

This  is  the  first  article  of  a  series  dealing  with  teacher- training  in  our  high  schools.  Mr.  Mans 
and  several  others  will  write  the  special  articles  and  the  last  one  will  be  a  symposium  on  the 
subject.  Every  man  will  be  free  to  say  what  he  wants  to  say  "and  the  reader  can  take  his 
chokje."— Editor. 

261.  filutz,  Frank  D.   The  teacher  as  an  artist  for  life's  sake.   Colorado  school  jour- 

nal, 30:  4-7,  January  1915. 
An  address  before  the  Colorado  teachers'  association,  December  31, 1914. 
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262.  The  Wisconon  survey  of  the  state  noimal  schools.   American  school)  1:  13-16, 

January  1915. 

« Wisconsin  lias  Just  completed  a  two  year  stndy  of  her  normal  school  system,  the  most  tbor^ 
ough  and  oomprehenalve  which  has  ever  been  made."  This  article  gives  the  findings  and  the 
recommendations. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION, 

263.  Benjamin,  O.  H.   Fraternity  grades  at  Purdue  university.   Science,  n.  s., 

41:  135-38,  January  22, 1915. 

Gives  statistics  of  fraternity  men  in  student  activities.  Writer  says:  "On  the  whole,  the 
fraternity  man  b  one  who  b  content  with  average  rank  and  is  ambitions  for  athletic,  social,  or 
I>oUtical,  ratlier  than  scholastic  honors." 

264.  Dabney,  Charles  W.   The  movement  for  the  modem  city  university  in  Ger- 

many.  School  and  society,  1:  150-54,  January  30,  1915. 
The  establishment  of  the  municipal  university  of  Frankfurt-on-Main. 

265.  Dewey,  John.   The  American  association  of  university  professors — ^introduc- 

tory address.   Science,  41:  147-61,  January  29,  1915. 

A  plea  for  "a  more  intense  consciousness  of  our  common  vocation,  our  oommoo  object  and 
common  destiny;  and  a  more  resolute  desire  to  apply  the  method^  of  science,  methods  of 
Inquiry,  and  publicity,  to  our  work  of  teaching." 

266.  Foster,  William  T.   Reed  college.   School  review,  23:  97-104,  February  1915. 

Discusses  the  activities  of  Reed  college,  Portland,  Oreg.  Extensfon  work,  etc. 

267.  Kirkpatrick,  Edwin  A.   Who  should  go  to  college.  Is  it  possible  to  arrive  at 

standards  by  which  to  determine  the  selection  of  those  who  for  the  sake  <^ 
society  should  receive  higher  education?  Religious  education,  10:  32-39, 
February  1915. 

In  the  writer's  judgment  standards  wID  never  be  found  to  determine  who  dioul<freoeive  higher 
education.  He  thinks  that  teachers  and  psychologists  in  cooperation  can  work  out  standard 
tests  that  would  be  of  help  in  enabling  a  youth  to  tell  whether  he  is  ready  for  advanced  work. 

268.  Lefevre,  Arthur.   The  organization  and  administration  of  a  state's  institu- 

tions of  higher  education.  Austin,  Texas,  Von  Boeckmann-Jonesco.,  print- 
ers, 1914.   524  p.  8^ 

By  the  sometime  secretary  for  research  of  Organ  laitlnn  for  the  enlargement  by  the  state  of 
Texas  of  its  institutions  of  hif^bBt  education. 

269.  Merrill,  Robert  V.   Some  present  aspects  of  foreign  university  life.  Classical 

journal,  10:  223-26,  February  1915. 
Conditions  existing  in  English  universities. 

270.  Boyce,  Josiah.   The  Carnegie  foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teaching  and 

the  case  of  Middlebury  college.  School  and  society,  1: 145-50,  January  30, 
1915. 

Baper  presented  at  the  meeting  for  organlsatkm  of  the  Assoclatlan  ot  American  university 
professors.  New  York,  January  2, 1916. 

271.  Stevenson,  John  J.   Economic  conditions  of  the  college  staff.  Religious 

education,  10:  27-32,  February  1915. 

272.  Strong,  Frank.   The  opportunity  of  American  universities.   School  and 

society,  1:109-14,  January  23,  1915. 

Discusses  the  opportunity  of  American  universities  to  become  the  center  o!  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  next  generatton  on  acooimt  of  the  European  war. 

273.  Sully,  James.   G5ttingen  in  the  sixties.   Hibbert  journal,  13:  284-99,  January 

1915. 

Character  study  o!  university  life  at  GOttingen,  Germany. 

274.  Swaen,  A.   Le  rdle  des  universit^s  et  les  university  beiges.   Revue  intema- 

tionale  de  Tenseignement,  34:  264-75,  November-December  1914. 

The  author,  who  is  rector  of  the  university  of  Ll^,  discusses  the  requirement  and  proposals 
(or  a  stronger  development  of  pure  science  In  Belgian  universities.  Pleads  for  reformation  of 
the  legal  status  of  the  two  state  universities,  a  privilege  already  granted  to  the  universities  of 
Ixmvain  and  Brussels. 
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275.  Lee  oniveiBit^  franyaises  aux  univeimt^  dee  pays  neutres.   Revue  intematioiiale 

de  renseignement,  34: 245-47,  November-December  1914. 

Gives  the  point  of  view  of  French  university  men  regerding  the  Eoropean  contest  For  a 
statement  of  the  German  side,  see  item  1680  in  this  reocrd  for  December  1914. 

276.  Woodbridge,  Frederick  J.  E.   The  imivendty  and  the  public.  Educational 

review,  49: 109-25,  February  1915. 

Writer  contends  that  ''the  problem  of  dvfUxatioa,  the  problem  of  sel^governmenty  the  prob- 
lem of  democraoy,  b  ultimately  the  problem  of  the  oniversity  and  the  pnblio." 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

277.  Bagley,  W.  O.   Profeasor  Judd's  criticisms  of  the  eight-year  elementary  cur- 

riculum.  School  and  home  education,  34:  212-16,  February  1915. 

Discosses  the  article  by  Professor  Jndd  on  the  Junior  high  school  which  appeared  in  the  School 
review  for  January  1915. 

278.  CofCman,  Lotus  D.   Supervision:  its  nature  and  scope.   School  and  home 

education,  34:  227-35,  February  1915. 
Read  before  the  City  superintendents'  association  of  Illinois  in  Urbana,  November  19, 1914. 

-279.  Evans,  C.  E.   Unsettled  educational  problems.   Texas  school  journal,  32: 
7-9,  November  1914. 
National  functions  in  ednoatioa. 

280.  Harris,  J axnes  H.   The  siz-and-edx  plan.   Journal  of  education,  81:  89-91, 102- 
103,  January  28, 1915. 
An  abstract  of  a  paper  read  at  the  Iowa  state  teachers'  association. 
T^iis  abstract  contains  a  summary  of  the  arguments  given  Ibr  and  against  the  stz-and-stx  plan. 

281:  Kinkead,  B.  G.   The  Columbus  idea  of  the  siz-and-eix  plan.   Ohio  teacher,  35: 
248-49,  January  1915. 

282.  State  aid:  a  study  by  the  state  department.   Texas  school  journal,  32:  7-9, 

February  1915. 

A  questionnaire  relative  to  the  problem  of  state  aid  was  sent  to  the  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  in  each  state  and  bi  the  colonies.  This  is  a  summary  of  the  answers  received. 

283.  Stewart,  Bolland  Hadaren.   Co-operative  methods  in  the  development  of 

school  support  in  the  United  States.  Iowa  City,  Iowa  [Chesnutt  printing 
CO.]  1914.  162  p.  fold,  tables.  8^.  ([State  University  of  Iowa]  Mono- 
graph in  education.) 

A  study  of  methods  of  supporting  schools— in  the  colonies,  by  the  federal  government,  by  the 
states,  a  statistical  study  of  support  for  22  years,  and  some  recent  tendencies. 

284.  Trusler,  Hairy  B.   Illegal  expenditures  of  school  money.   American  school 

board  journal,  50: 19-20,  78,  February  1915. 

285.  Wallace,  B.  Holmes.   The  adaptation  of  the  Gary  plan  at  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

American  school  board  journal,  50:  32,  February  1915. 

In  conclusion  the  writer  says  that  "after  two  years'  trial,  all  connected  with  it  feel  that  the 
Swarthmore  adaptation  of  the  Gary  idea  is  a  success  and  that  we  have  a  more  efficient,  better 
balanced  school  than  would  have  been  possible  under  the  old  plan." 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

286.  Anthony,  Hettie  M.   Credit  for  home  work.  Journal  of  home  economics, 

7:  66-70,  February  1915. 
Gives  some  plans  worked  out  by  different  schools  for  giving  credit  for  home  work. 

287.  Brown,  J.  Stanley.   Supervised  study  in  high  school.   School  and  home  edu- 

cation, 34:  207-12,  February  1915. 
Bead  at  Illinois  schoolmasters  club,  October  24, 1914. 
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288.  Harris,  James  H.   An  inquiry  into  the  departmental  system.  Elementary 

school  journal,  15:  323-30,  February  1915. 

Describes  the  attitude  of  the  pupils  of  the  7th  and  8th  grades  of  the  schools  of  Dubuque,  lowa^ 
''toward  the  departmental  system  which  has  been  in  operatioo  in  these  grades  for  about  thre* 
years." 

The  evidence  and  experience  of  the  pupils  confirm  the  advantages  theoreticaUy  predloatad 
by  schoolmen  for  the  departmental  system. 

289.  Bichardson,  W.  H.   The  importance  of  discipline  in  our  school  system.  Ohio 

educational  monthly,  64:  52-56,  February  1915. 

290.  Rogers,  Boswell  W.   The  difficulties  in  transition  from  the  elementary  school 

to  the  high  school.   Mississippi  educational  advance,  4 : 13-16,  February  1915. 

Considers  some  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  difficulties  of  transition  and  gives  a  fisw  of  tbs 
possible  remedies. 

291.  BunUe,  Brwin  W.   Time  economy  in  courses  of  study.   Pennsylvania  school 

journal,  63:  303-306,  January  1915. 

The  writer  says  that  some  of  the  means  of  economy  are  first,  elimination  of  subjects  or  parts 
of  subjects,  simplifying  the  courses  of  study,  second,  by  more  efficient  instruction,  third,  by 
better  supervision,  and  fourth,  by  coordination  of  schools  and  courses  so  as  to  eliminate  needless 
duplication.  He  gives  also  what  seems  to  him  to  be  some  actual  readjustments  In  the  coUega 
to  meet  the  demands  of  economy  of  time. 

292.  Shreves,  Holland  Merritt.   Supervised  study:  its  purpose,  plan  and  results. 

Wyoming  school  journal,  11: 142-46,  January  1915. 

293.  Ziertmann,  Paul,   tlber  individuelle  behandlung  von  schalem,  einige  fiUle 

aus  der  ertidirung.   P&dagogisches  archiv,  56:  549-64,  heft  10,  1914. 

CoNTEMTS.— I.  Sittliche  und  irztiiche  beurteilung.  n.  Ein  merkwtlrdiger  fall  von  "einseK 
tiger  begabung"  [Acaseof  attempted  vocational  guidance.] 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE, 

294.  OonweU,  L.  B.  B.   School  insurance.   Teaching,  1: 13-15,  January  15, 1915. 

295.  Study,  Harry  P.   The  school  janitor.   Teaching,  1:  8-11,  January  15,  1915. 

296.  Winslow,  O.-E.  A.   The  ventilation  and  sanitation  of  school  houses.  School 

and  society,  1: 190-96,  February  6,  1915. 
Address  before  the  New  Jersey  sanitary  association,  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  December  11, 1914. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION, 

297.  Arnold,  Felix.   Obstructed  breathing  and  memory.   Psychological  clinic,  8: 

234-46,  January  15,  1915. 

Gives  the  results  of  a  series  of  tests,  showing  that  in  all  cases  of  obstructed  breathing  from 
whatever  souroe,  there  will  be  a  loss  in  the  results  of  memorizing  verbal  matter  of  from  10  to  30 
percent 

298.  Burgerstein,  Leo.   School  hygiene;  tr.  by  Beatrice  L.  Stevenson  and  Anna 

L.  von  der  Osten.  New  York,  F.  A.  Stokes  company  [1915]  xix,  188  p. 
illus.  12°. 

299.  Foster,  Wilfred  L.   Improvement  of  dental  hygiene  in  the  high  school,  with 

relation  to  efficiency.   Psychological  clinic,  8:  230-33,  January  15, 1915. 
Tells  of  the  improvement  of  dental  hygiene  in  one  of  the  high  schools  of  New  York  city. 

300.  Hedlund,  O.  Nath.   Sverges  fdista  friluftsskola  dppnad  i  Stockholm.  Svensk 

l&raretidning,  33  :  965-66,  November  18,  1914. 

An  account  of  the  steps  which  led  to  the  opening  of  the  first  Swedish  open  air  school  in  Stock- 
holm. 

801.  Beed,  Mrs.  F.  A.   Speech  impediments  and  their  correction  in  the  public 
schools  of  Detroit.   Volta  review,  17:  7-8,  January  1915. 

Investigations  show  that  speech  impediments  almost  invariably  increase  in  severity  as  soon 
as  the  child  enters  schooL  During  the  year  1014,  483  children  were  examined.  Work  aocom- 
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302.  Broach,  Walter  W.   Open  air  school  work  in  American  cities.   School  progress, 
5:  9-13,  January  1915. 
A  ooUection  of  short  reports  from  a  number  of  cities  In  the  United  States. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

308.  Bowen,  WHbur  P.  The  ethics  of  football.  American  schoohnaster,  8:  1-9, 
January  1915. 

304.  Fisher,  George  J.   Present-day  tendencies  in  physical  education.  Physical 

training,  12:  74-82,  January  1915. 

The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  many  centers  the  attempt  to  make  the  physical  program 
inliormal  has  become  extreme  and  the  more  orthodox  and  formal  types  of  exercise  have  been 
neglected,  often  to  the  serioos  weakening  of  the  day's  order.  He  sent  ont  questionnaires  to  a 
selected  nomber  of  individuals  to  find  out  how  they  felt  about  it  The  answers  are  given  hero. 

305.  Goilbert,  E.  F.   Public  school  gymnasiums.   American  city,  12:  101-4, 

February  1915. 

Discusses  the  design  and  construction  of  apparatus  rooms,  dressing  rooms,  lockers,  showers, 
etc.  Illustrated. 

806.  Kaull,  Lavinia  Hendey.  Physical  education  complete  for  schools  and  play- 
grounds. [Sacramento,  Oal.,  New  publishing  company,  1915]  272  p.  incl. 
front.,  illus.  8**. 

307.  Koch,  E.  B.   Swimming  in  the  elementary  schools.   American  physical  edu- 

cation review,  20:  15-21,  January  1915. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

308.  Chambers,  W.  G.   Co-operation  in  education.   Pittsbuigh  school  bulletin,  8: 

2115-19,  January  1915. 

Address  delivered  at  the  Pennsylvania  state  educational  association,  December  31, 1914. 

Discusses  the  cooperation  of  the  school  with  the  church,  business,  the  press,  the  home,  and 
with  libraries,  hospitals,  social  settlements,  and  other  histitutions. 

809.  Mewius,  Wally.  Aus  der  arbeit  des  Charlottenburger  siedlungsheimee. 
Monatshefte  der  Comenius-gesellschaft  iHr  volkserziehung,  22  (n.  f.  6): 
132-36.  December  1914. 

310.  Boberts,  Edward  D.   The  Cincinnati  schools.   American  school  board  journal, 

50:  11-13,  78-79,  February  1915. 
What  oo-operatlon  has  done  for  the  schools  of  CindmiatL 

311.  Saupe,   .   Bericht  Qber  den  allgemeinen  fflrsoige-erziehungstag  vom 

15.-17.  juni  in  Halle  a.  S.  Zeitechrift  fiir  kinderiorschung,  19:  714-22,  Sep- 
tember 1914. 

An  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Joint  sessions  of  the  first  Deutsche  kinderschutxtag  and 
of  the  Allgemelne  fUrsorge-ersiehungstag. 

REUGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

312.  Eby,  Frederick.   A  new  plan  for  religious  education.   Bulletin  of  the  Board  of 

education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  South,  4: 198-201,  February 
1915. 

A  plan  of  cooperation  between  the  church  and  public  schools  for  giving  Bible  instruction 
to  pupOs  of  the  public  schools. 

313.  Hogon,  W.  E.   Plans  for  religious  education  of  pupils  in  state  schools.  Bulletin 

of  the  Board  of  education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  South,  4  :  202-9, 
February  1915. 

Treats  of  the  nature  and  suocessof  the  following  plans  of  religious  instruction  in  publicschools: 
North  Dakota  plan,  Colorado  plan,  Gary  plan.  New  York  city  plan,  and  the  Pennsylvania  plan. 

314.  Horn,  P.  W.   The  educational  value  of  the  old  time  religion.   Texas  school 

journal,  32: 15-16,  43-45,  February  1915. 

The  writer  is  skeptical  as  to  the  educational  value  of  the  substitutes  that  are  being  suggested 
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315.  Eretzmann,  Paul  E.   Lutheran  religious  education.   Provision  for  religioos 

education  in  the  evangelical  Lutheran  church  of  the  United  States.  Reli- 
gioiis  education,  10:  5-15,  February  1915. 

The  subject  is  discnssed  under  the  following  headings:  The  paroehia]  school,  The  CSuisteii- 
lehre,  Sunday  schools,  Saturday  and  summer  schools,  and  Higher  education. 

316.  Euykendall,  J.  W.   Religious  educatbn  by  church  and  school.  Arkanw 

teacher,  3: 1-3,  February  1915. 

After  discussing  the  relative  duty  of  the  church  and  the  school  in  the  religious  and  moral 
education  of  the  child,  the  writer  explains  the  Colorado  plan  of  credit  for  Bible  study. 

317.  Schmidt,  Hugo.   Die  geistigen  grundlagen  der  religionsloeen  sittlichkeit. 

Zeitschrift  fQr  philosophie  und  padagogik,  21:  513-32,  September  1914. 

Acriticismof  Ferdinand  Buisson's conception  of  an  <'^lelalque."  (See  L'lkx>leetlanatian^ 
In  L'Ann^e  pMagogique.  Deuxi&me  ann^e— 1912,  p.  1-16.) 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING, 

318.  Bagley,  W.  O.   The  unit  versus  the  dual  system  of  vocational  education.  Edu- 

cational bi-monthly,  9: 191-99,  February  1915. 

An  address  before  the  Illfaiois  state  teachers'  association,  November  29, 1914. 

The  writer  thinks  that  a  separate  system  of  vocational  schools  is  not  only  unnecessary,  bat 
fraught  with  the  greatest  danger  to  our  national  ideals  and  institutions. 

319.  Cushman,  laUian  S.   A  test  of  efficiency  for  the  industrial  arts.  Industrial- 

arts  magazine,  3:  49-61,  February  1915. 

320.  Gompers,  Samuel.   Industrial  education  and  the  American  federation  of 

labor.   Manual  training  and  vocational  education,  16:  329-39,  February  1915. 

Address  delivered  at  the  eighth  annual  convention  of  the  National  society  for  the  promotian 
of  industrial  education,  December  10, 1914,  at  Richmond,  Va. 

This  address  is  "  looked  upon  as  a  definite  and  official  statement  on  the  attitude  of  labor  toward 
several  of  the  most  important  issues  now  before  the  leaders  in  industrial  educatfon." 

321.  Harlan,  Charles  L.   Manual  arts  in  the  grades.   Vocationist,  3:  3-9,  December 

1914. 

The  present  status  of  the  subject  as  shown  by  an  examination  of  one  hundred  courses  of  study. 

322.  TTsherwood,  T.  S.   Manual  training  as  an  introduction  to  experimental  work. 

School  world  (London)  17:  9-12,  January  1915. 

Says  that "  the  imscientific  nation  is  doomed  to.extinctfon:  its  competition  is  negligible  ...  An 
inte^  part  of  the  machinery  of  science  in  educatfon  is  the  manual  training  school.  Through 
handiwork  and  in  the  workshop  scientific  curiosity  is  most  naturally  aroused." 

323.  Williams,  William  E.   Hope  for  the  ninety  and  three.   Pearson's  magazine, 

33:  298-304,  February  1915. 
Describes  the  activities  of  the  People's  college,  Fort  Scott,  Kansas. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

324.  Davis,  Anne  S.   Report  of  the  Bureau  of  vocational  supervision  from  April 

1  to  October  1,  1914.   Educational  bi-monthly,  9:  200-207,  February  1915. 

Gives  statistics  showing  the  number  of  children  dealt  with  through  the  Chicago  Bureau,  alto 
information  concerning  Uie  placement  of  children  and  "ibllow-up''  work. 

325.  Thompson,  Frank  V.   Vocational  guidance  in  Boston.   School  review,  23: 

105-12,  February  1915. 

Discusses  among  other  mattera  the  relation  of  vocational  guidance  to  continuation  schoolii; 
work  of  the  Placement  bureau  of  Boston;  duties  of  tht  vocational  counselor,  etc. 

HOME  ECONOMICS. 

826.  OoodBeU,  Willystine.   Education  in  problems  of  family  life.  Journal  of  home 
economics,  7:  59-62,  February  1915. 

Urges  a  thorough  and  impartial  course  on  the  development  of  domestic  faistttutians  and  laws. 
Coorses  recommended  in  sex  problems,  marriage,  and  liamily  life  in  all  their  aspecta 
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327.  Elttredge,  Mabel  Hyde.  The  housekeeping  centers  of  New  York.  Journal 

of  home  economics,  7:  63-65,  February  1915. 

A  short  history  of  the  model  flat  or  housekeeping  center  of  New  York  and  the  reason  tor  its 
growth. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 

328.  Bradford,  Edward  H.   The  higher  education  in  surgery.   New  England  medi- 

cal gazette,  50:  58-64,  February  1915. 
Work  of  the  American  college  of  surgeons. 

329.  Brown,  Elmer  Ellsworth.    "Hear  ye  the  word  of  the  Lord."  Methodist 

review  (New  York)  97:  60-67,  January-February  1915. 

An  address  at  Drew  theological  seminary,  by  the  chancellor  of  New  York  oniyersity,  dealing 
with  preparati(Hi  for  the  ministry. 

330.  Oraig,  Joseph  p.   Albany  medical  college.   Albany  medical  annals,  36: 1-18| 

January  1915. 

Historical  sketch  of  the  college.  Comparison  nmde  with  other  medical  schools. 

331.  Mclntire,  Charles.   Rigidity  of  the  curriculum  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 

medical  education.   Journal  of  sodolc^c  medicine,  16:4-9,  February  1915. 
Discdssion,  p.  ^17. 

Read  at  the  thirty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  academy  of  medicine,  AUantio  City, 
N.  J.,  June  19, 1914. 

332.  Owre,  Alfred.   Dental  education.   Dental  cosmos,  57: 166-73,  January  1915. 

Urges  a  united  effort  to  have  the  state  universities  take  over  all  dental  education. 

333.  Shennan,  L.  Storrow.   The  Dunfermline  school  dental  clinic  of  the  Carnegie 

Dunfermline  trust.   Dental  cosmos,  57: 11-25,  January  1915. 

Gives  specimens  of  the  cards  and  notices  which  are  used  in  connection  with  the  school  at  Dun- 
fermline, Scotland. 

334.  Smith,  Theobald.   Scholarship  in  medicine.   Boston  medical  and  surgical 

journal,  172:  122-24,  January  28,  1915. 

Address  to  the  students  of  the  Harvard  medical  school,  December  2, 1914.  Emphasizes  the 
relation  between  biological  and  social  sciences. 

CmC  EDUCATION. 

335.  Laserke,  IC.   Staatsbtlrgerliche  erziehung  in  der  schule.   Monatshefte  der 

Comenius-gesellschaft  fiir  volkserziehung,  23:  99-106,  October  1914. 

The  author  is  Qostav  Adolph  Wyneken's  successor  as  director  of  the  Freie  schulgemeinde 
In  Wickersdorf,  which  is  a  "landschulheim." 

336.  Shoster,   W.   Morgan.   Peace    and    disarmament.   Century  magazine, 

89:  503-11,  February  1915. 

"  Refiections  of  a  neutral  on  war  and  education.''  How  to  humanize  a  nation  through  edu- 
cation. Says:  "Concisely  or  otherwise,  every  existing  system  of  education  or  training  for  the 
Individual  in  relation  to  his  state  tends  to  exalt  physical  force." 

MILITARY  TRAINING. 

837.  Schurman,  Jacob  G.    "Every  college  should  introduce  military  training." 

Everybody*s  magazine,  32:  179-83,  February  1915. 

Advocates  military  training  not  only  from  the  viewpoint  of  patriotism,  but  because  of  its 
intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  advantages.  Believes  the  Qovemment  should  offer  commis- 
sions in  the  regular  army  "to  the  best-trained  men  in  the  military  departments  of  our  colleges 
and  universities." 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

838.  Sellxnann,  .  Jugendpflege  und  die  hftheren  mfidchenschulen.  Frauen- 

bHdung,  13:  481-88,  10  heft,  1914. 

An  account  of  work  with  girls,  as  carried  on  by  the  "FfiMlflnderinneiibund,"  the  "Wander- 
TOgel,"  and  the  '^Deutscher  jun^^lferbund." 
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339.  Women's  educational  and  induBtzial  union,  Boston,  Mass.  Depart- 

ment of  research.  The  public  schools  and  women  in  office  service.  Pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  May  Allinson.  Boston,  Mass.,  Women's  educa- 
tional and  industrial  union  [1914?]   187p.  8**. 

An  investigation  dealing  with  conditions  applying  to  the  commercial  education  of  girts.  Mr. 
F.  V.  Thompson,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools  of  Boston  has  the  following  to  say  in  the 
Preface:  "There  is  a  tone  of  moderation  throughout  the  report  and  there  is  evident  no  spirit 
of  unnecessary  challenge  or  indictment  of  the  methods  and  purposes  of  commercial  courses. 
Commendation  is  freely  given  to  successful  effort  on  the  part  of  the  schools,  and  criticism  with 
a  full  appreciation  of  hampering  conditions  is  stated  with  the  evident  purpose  of  helpfulness 
and  encouragement.  The  attitude  of  the  report  will  be  found  dispassionate,  and  commercial 
teachers  reading  it  will  feel  impelled  to  renew  their  efforts  with  cheerfulness  rather  than  with 
discouragement.'' 

NEGRO  EDUCATION. 

340.  Scott,  Emmett  J.    ''A  negro  out  of  the  ordinary."   Southern  workman, 

44:  98-104,  February  1915. 

Remarkable  career  and  educational  abilities  of  Dr.  Isaac  Fisher,  who  has  "not  a  drop  o[  Cau- 
casian blood  in  his  veins."  Winner  of  many  prize  essays  on  scientific,  social,  and  educattonal 
subjects. 

341.  Williams,  W.  T.  B.   The  Yankee  schoolma'am  in  negro  education.  Southern 

workman,  44:  73-80,  February  1915. 

Debt  of  the  negro  to  the  teachers  who  came  to  the  South  to  assist  In  his  moral  and  mental 
uplift. 

ORIENTALS. 

342.  Bose,  Sudhindra.   American  impressions  of  a   Hindu  student.  Forum, 

53:  251-67,  February  1915. 
Activities  of  Hindu  students  at  American  educational  institutions. 

343.  BuBsier,  Henri.   L'instruction  des  indigenes  au  Tonkin.   Revue  p^da> 

gogique,  65:  277-88,  December  1914. 

DEFECTIVE  AND  DELINQUENT  CHILDREN. 

344.  Dean,  Maria  M.   The  responsibility  of  the  general  practitioner  to  the  question 

of  mental  deficiency.   New  England  medical  gazette,  50:  83-92,  February 
1915. 

Moral  aspects  of  the  problem.  History  of  research  work  in  the  United  States;  Binet-Simon 
tests,  etc. 

345.  Hickman,  H.  B.   Delinquent  and  criminal  boys  tested  by  the  Binet  scale. 

Training  school  bulletin,  11:  159-64,  January  1915. 

346.  Walsh,  Elizabeth  A.   Ungraded  class  work  in  New  York  city — ^methods  and 

results.   Journal  of  psycho-asthenics,  19:  59-66,  December  1914. 

Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  association  for  the  study  of  the  feeble-minded,  Cohimbus, 
Ohio,  Jime  1914. 

LIBRARIES  AND  READING. 

347.  Koch,  Theodore  W.   The  Imperial  public  library,  St.  Petersburg.  Second 

paper:  The  story  of  a  hundred  years.   Library  journal,  40:  93-108,  February 
1915.  plates. 

348.  Morgan,  Geoffrey  F.   A  suggested  list  of  books  for  school  libraries.  Ohio 

teacher,  35:  253-55,  January  1915. 
List  of  books  by  grades. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION:  RECENT  PUBUCATIONS. 

349.  City  training  schools  for  teachers;  by  Frank  A.  Manny.   Washington,  1915. 

165  p.    (Bulletin,  1914,  no.  47) 

350.  Cooking  in  the  vocational  school  as  training  for  home  making;  by  Iris  Prouty 

O'Leary.   Washington,  1915.   36  p.  plates.   (Bulletin,  1915,  no.  1) 
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351.  Gumcula  in  mathematics.  A  compftison  of  courses  in  the  countries  represented 
in  the  International  commission  on  the  teacldng  of  mathematics;  by  J.  G. 
Brown,  with  the  editorial  cooperation  of  David  Eugene  Smith,  William  F. 
Osgood,  J.  W.  A.  Young.   Washington,  1915.   91  p.   (Bulletin,  1914,  no.  45) 

NEW  PERIODICALS. 

The  American  school;  a  journal  for  those  who  organize,  administer,  and  supervise 

American  education.   Vol.  1,  no.  1,  January  1915.   Published  monthly. 

American  school  publishing  company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.   Editors:  0.  G. 

Pearse,  W.  B.  Owen,  J.  W.  Seareon. 
The  Educational  monthly.   Vol.  1,  i\p.  1,  March  1915.   Published  monthly.  State 

normal  school,  Athens,  Ga.   Frederick  A.  Merrill,  editor. 
The  Rural  school  teacher.  Vol.  1,  no.  1,  February  1915.   10  numbers  a  year.  Security 

building,  Chicago,  111. 

PERIODICALS  REPRESENTED  IN  FEBRUARY  AND  MARCH  NUMBERS  OF 

TmS  RECORD. 

Albany  medical  annals,  170  Washington  avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Allgemeine  deutsche  lehrerzeitung,  Leipzig,  Germany. 

American  city,  93  Nassau  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  education,  50  State  street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

American  journal  of  nursing,  2419-21  Greenmount  avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 

American  journal  of  psychology,  Clark  university,  Worcester,  Mass. 

American  open  air  school  journal,  Broad  and  Chestnut  streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

American  physical  education  review,  93  Westford  avenue,  Springfield,  Mass. 

American  school,  American  school  publishing"  company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

American  school  board  joiu*nal,  129  Michigan  street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

American  schoolmaster,  State  normal  college,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

American  teacher,  225  Fifth  avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Archiv  ftir  padagogik,  Leipzig,  Germany. 

Arkansas  teacher,  Conway,  Ark. 

Association  seminar.  Seminar  publishing  company,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Atlantic  educational  journal,  19  West  Saratoga  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Atlantic  monthly,  4  Park  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Boston  medical  and  surgical  journal,  101  Tremont  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bulletin  of  the  Board  of  education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  South,  810 

Broadway,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Bulletin  of  the  Society  for  the  promotion  of  engineering  education,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Catholic  educational  review,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Century  magazine,  353  Fourth  avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Child -welfare  magazine,  227  South  Sixth  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Classical  journal.  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  111. 
Colorado  school  joiu'nal,  230  Railway  Exchange  building,  Denver,  Colo. 
Columbia  university  quarterly,  Columbia  university  press,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Comhill  magazine,  London,  England. 

Dental  cosmos.  Chestnut  and  Twelfth  streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Deutsche  schule,  Leipzig,  Germany. 
Education,  120  Boylston  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Educational  administration  and  supervision,  Warwick  and  York,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Educational  bi-monthly,  Board  of  education,  Chicago,  111. 
Educational  exchange,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Educational  foundations,  31-33  East  Twenty-seventh  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Depabtment  op  the  Intbbiob, 

BuBEAu  OP  Education, 
WashingUmj  March  19,  1915. 

Sm :  The  southern  Appalachian  Mountain  region  is  rich  in  resources. 
Its  population  contains  a  larger  per  cent  of  native-bom  white  persons 
than  that  of  any  other  section  of  the  United  States.  The  great 
majority  of  these  are  of  the  sturdiest  stocks — ^English,  Irish,  Scotch, 
G^erman,  and  French  Huguenot.  The  energy,  native  abiUty,  and 
patriotism  of  these  people  are  known  to  the  world.  Yet,  because  of 
historical  and  geographical  reasons,  the  section  as  a  whole  is  backward 
in  development,  and  a  large  per  cent  of  the  people  are  illiterate. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  and  probably  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  any  other 
section  of  this  country,  the  development  of  natural  resources  and  the 
turning  of  potential  wealth  into  actual  wealth  must  depend  on  the 
education  and  training  of  the  people.  To  this  end  the  people  are 
eager  to  help  themselves,  and  people  of  other  sections  are  willing  to 
help  them.  But  neither  self-help  nor  the  efforts  of  others  can  have 
the  best  results  without  a  better  imderstanding  of  present  conditions, 
needs,  and  tendencies  and  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  situation. 
To  set  these  forth  to  some  extent,  clearly  and  accurately,  is  the 
purpose  of  the  accompanying  manuscript,  prepared  as  the  result  of  a 
study  undertaken  for  the  Bureau  of  Education  by  Norman  Frost, 
whose  experience  in  connection  with  Berea  CoUege,  Berea,  -Ky., 
equips  him  unusually  well  for  this  work.  Mr.  Frost  did  not  attempt 
to  make  this  study  exhaustive.  To  do  this  would  have  required 
more  time  than  was  at  his  command  and  more  fimds  than  the  bureau 
had  available  for  this  purpose.  It  is,  however,  the  most  extensive 
study  of  education  in  this  section  yet  imdertaken,  and  is  as  accurate 
as  the  material  at  hand  would  permit.  Delay  in  pubUcation  makes 
some  of  the  figures  out  of  date  by  one  or  ,  two  years,  but  it  is  not  now 
possible  to  bring  them  up  to  date.  I  reconunend  that  the  manu- 
script be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 

The  Seobbtast  op  the  Intbbiob. 
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A  STATISTICAL  STUDY  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE 
SOUTHERN  APPALACHIAN  MOUNTAINS/ 


INTRODUCTION. 

Information  concerning  educational  conditions  in  the  southern 
Appalachian  region  is  scattered,  fragmentary,  and  often  partisan  to 
the  assumption  either  that  conditions  are  ideal  or  that  they  are  in-* 
conceivably  bad.  The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  draw  together  the 
available  facts  in  the  case.  Necessarily,  this  study  is  largely 
statistical. 

The  territory  covered  has  been  selected  with  the  advice  of  school 
men  familiar  with  conditions  in  the  respective  States.  Practically 
all  of  this  moimtain  region  is  included  in  216  coimties,  lying  in  the 
8  States  of  Alabama,  Qeorgia,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia.  These  are  referred 
to  in  the  following  pages  as  the  "Appalachian  Coimties."  Many  of 
them  are  only  partially  moimtainous,  but  are  included  because  they 
lie  wholly  within  the  Appalachian  region.  Of  these  216  counties,  98 
are  referred  to  as  the  "moimtain  counties."  These  include  the  more 
rugged  counties,  where  the  topography  and  economic  conditions  are 
most  unfavorable  to  progress  in  education. 

The  data  used  in  the  tables  are  taken  from  the  Federal  Census  of 
1910  and  from  the  school  reports  of  the  respective  States.  In  every 
instance  the  latest  information  available  has  been  used.  In  the  course 
of  the  study  six  coimties  were  visited.  These  were  selected  counties 
which  might  be  considered  as  representative  of  the  different  types. 

The  counties  visited  were  Buchanan  and  Wise  in  Vfrginia;  and 
Bloimt,  Cumberland,  Hancock,  and  Hawkins  in  Tennessee. 

Special  thanks  are  due  the  coimty  superintendents  of  these  coimties 
and  the  school  officials  of  the  respecive  States,  for  the  valuable  assist- 
ance they  have  given  in  obtaining  desired  information. 

OENEBAL  CHARACrrEBISTICS. 

The  southern  Appalachian  region  contains  about  100,000  square 
miles.  It  is  almost  as  large  as  the  New  England  States  and  New 
York  State  combined;  it  is  larger  than  the  State  of  Oregon.  This 
r^on  extends  in  a  northeasterly  direction  from  a  point  south  of 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  to  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania;  and  from  the 

^  A  preliminary  edition  of  tliis  bulletin,  without  tables  and  plates,  was  issued  in  April,  1915. 
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Blue  Ridge  in  the  east  to  a  rather  indefinite  line  on  the  west,  running 
near  the  middle  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and  the  western  side  of 
West  Virginia. 

The  character  of  this  region  varies  greatly.  There  are  broad, 
fertile  valleys  and  narrow  gorges;  rough,  precipitous  mountains,  and 
high,  rolling  plateaus;  rich  blue-grass  land,  and  barren  hillsides. 
The  Shenandoah  Valley,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  the  Valley  of  Virginia, 
is  one  of  the  most  fertile  valleys  in  the  country.  Its  inhabitants  will 
tell  you  that  it  is  the  "dimple  of  the  universe;  a  modem  Garden  of 
Eden."  Many  of  the  counties  lying  largely  in  the  valley  include  also 
parts  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  of  the  Shenandoah  Moimtains. 

Wise  County,  Va.,  made  famous  by  the  stories  of  John  Fox,  jr., 
Ib  in  the  main  a  rough,  mountainous,  mining  coxmty;  yet  a  40-acre 
farm  about  half  a  mile  south  of  Coebum  sold  for  $10,700  in  the 
spring  of  1913.  Coebum  is  a  village  of  less  than  700  inhabitants. 
There  are,  too,  some  30  or  40  square  miles  of  blue-grass  land  in  the 
southem  part  of  the  county. 

Hancock  County,  Tenn.,  is  considered  a  rough,  mountainous  coimty. 
It  has  no  railroad,  nor  even  a  "pike."  Yet  some  of  the  valley  land 
in  Hancock  is  held  at  $175  or  $200  an  acre. 

In  the  same  way  each  of  the  coimties  might  be  considered.  In 
each  coimty  there  is  diversity  of  conditions,  and  between  different 
counties  there  is  a  still  greater  diversity.  Any  description  of  moun- 
tain conditions  that  takes  into  account  only  one  kind  of  country 
must  be  partial  and  inadequate. 

Mineral,  timber,  and  water  rights  in  the  Appalachians  are  of  great 
value.  In  most  instances  these  rights  are  owned  by  outside  interests. 
Large  parts  of  the  coal  fields  of  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  and  Ken- 
tucky  were  bought  for  50  cents  an  acre;  $5  was  a  very  high  price  to 
pay.  Timber  was  sold  for  prices  almost  as  low,  and  water  rights 
were  practically  given  away.  The  natural  resources  of  the  moun- 
tains, where  they  are  developed,  have  brought  employment  to  the 
mountain  people,  but  their  real  value  has  gone,  or  is  going,  to  the 
capitalist  outside  of  thi^  region. 

The  people  of  the  mountains  vary  as  much  as  the  country  itself. 
There  are  in  the  entire  region  more  than  4,300,000  persons,  about 
600,000  of  whom  Uve  in  cities  of  2,500  inhabitants  or  more.  Among 
other  cities  are  Asheville,  N.  C,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Chattanooga  and 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  Roanoke,  Va.  It  is  tme  there  are  feudists  and 
moonshiners  in  some  localities,  but  the  region  is  also  the  home  of 
some  of  the  best-known  statesmen,  lawyers,  ministers,  physicians, 
teachers,  and  merchants  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  of  hosts  of 
law-abiding  citizens  in  different  walks  of  life.  It  is  as  difficult  to 
find  a  typical  mountaineer  as  it  is  to  find  a  typical  New  Yorker  or 
New  Englander. 
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MOUNTAIN  MILL  STILL  IN  USE. 

There  are  many  other  mills  In  this  region  with  thoroughly  up-to-dato  machinery. 

however. 


ANOTHER  TYPE  OF  MILL  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS. 
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Tabu  1. — Percentages  of  native  wkUei  of  native  parentage  in  the  Appalachian  counties. 


Number  of  ooonties. 


Per  cent  of  total  populatioii. 

In  Ala- 
bama. 

In 
Georgia. 

In  Ken- 
tucky. 

In 
North 
Caro- 
lina. 

In 
South 
Caro- 
lina. 

In  Ten- 
nessee. 

In  Vir- 
ginia. 

In 
West 
Vlr- 

In  the 
entire 
region. 

3 
1 

1 

KA  KM 

KA—Rfi 

go  an 

J 
J 

1 

3 
1 

ttnoA 

04  flfl 

1 

1 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
1 
6 
7 
3 
11 
13 
18 
18 
23 
25 
28 
39 

2 
1 

1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
3 
3 
1 
3 
1 
2 
3 
6 
4 
3 
3 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
3 
6 
4 

10 
7 
9 
6 

3 
3 
1 
6 

4 

1 
4 
1 
2 
2 
2 
6 

«V-88  

2 
4 

2 
1 
4 
3 
2 
2 
4 

1 
1 

flO-92  

2 
1 
2 
1 

1 
« 

3 
19 

94-96  

3 
7 
1 

Total  counties  included. 

22 

21 

31 

>25 

6 

46 

40 

26 

S215 

I  Avery  County  has  been  formed  since  1910  from  parts  of  Caldwell,  Mitchell,  and  Watauga  Counties. 

s  Of  the  215  counties,  304  have  higher  percentages  of  native  whites  of  native  parentage  than  their  respective 
States.  The  percentages  for  the  States  are:  Alabama,  55.1;  Georgia,  53.3;  Kentucky,  81.4;  Nortn  Caro- 
lina, 67.3;  South  Carolhia,  43.7;  Tennessee,  75.7;  Virginia,  64.3;  West  Virginia,  85.3. 

In  origin  these  people  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  rest  of  the 
people  in  the  States  in  which  these  mountains  lie.  The  stock  is,  in 
the  main,  Scotch-Irish,  with  a  few  communities  of  Dutch  and  of 
Huguenots. 

Most  of  the  farmers  own  their  land.  In  no  county  does  the  per- 
centage of  farms  operated  by  owners  drop  below  28  per  cent,  and  it 
runs  as  high  as  92.8  per  cent  in  one  county  in  Virginia.  In  the  differ- 
ent States  the  percentages  in  the  moimtain  counties  vary  as  follows:* 

Percentage  of farmers  in  mountain  counties  who  own  their  farms. 

Percent. 

Alabama  30.8  to  76.3 

Georgia  28.6  to  68.9 

Kentucky   41.9  to  75.9 

North  Carolina   52.1  to  84.4 

South  Carolina   28.0  to  40.0 

Tennessee  47.6  to  86.6 

Virginia   58.9  to  92.8 

West  Virginia   42.4  to  90.0 

Land  values  vary  from  practically  nothing  to  about  $200  per  acre. 
In  63  of  the  216  counties  the  average  value  is  less  than  $10.  In  no 
case  is  the  average  more  than  $50. 

1 1010  census. 
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A  large  majority  of  the  people  are  native  whites,  and  of  native 
parentage.  In  the  98  mountain"  coimties  94.1  per  cent  are  of  this 
class.  In  the  entire  region  this  percentage  is  83.6,  while  in  the  8 
States  taken  together  it  is  only  65.3.  Table  1  shows  the  yariation 
among  the  216  coimties.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  are  39 
coimties  in  which  98  per  cent  or  more  of  the  people  are  native  whites 
of  native  parentage.  A  high  percentage  of  native  whites  is  usually  a 
result  of  isolation. 

ILLrrSBACT. 

Of  the  native  white  people  10  years  of  age  or  over  in  1910,  15.9  per 
cent  in  the  98  ^'moimtain  counties''  were  illiterate;  12.6  per  cent  in 
the  216  ''Appalachian  coimties"  were  illiterate;  and  9.3  per  cent  in 
the  eight  States  were  illiterate. 

In  interpreting  these  figures  it  must  be  remembered  that  those  for 
the  entire  States  include  the  ''Appalachian"  counties,  and  those  for 
the  "Appalachian"  counties  include  the  "mountain"  coimties.  The 
rate  of  white  illiteracy  for  the  eight  States,  excluding  the  Appalachian 
counties,  is  therefore  much  lower  than  9.3  per  cent.  Data  to  deter- 
mine how  much  lower  were  not  available  at  the  time  this  study  was 
made. 

Table  2  shows  the  distribution  of  the  216  Appalachian  counties 
amqng  the  native  white  population  10  years  of  age  or  over  in  r^ard 
to  their  percentages  of  illiteracy. 

Table  2. — Percmtagei  of  UliUracy  among  naUve  wkUe$  over  10  years  of  age  in  the  Appa- 
lachian countiee. 


Per  cent  of  Dattv«  white 
illiteratai  10  jmn  of  age 
and  oy«. 

Number  of  oountlfla. 

In  Ala- 
bama. 

In 
Georgia. 

In 
Ken- 
tacky. 

In 
Mortb 
Caro- 
lina. 

In 
South 
Caro- 
lina. 

In  Ten- 
nessee., 

In  Vir- 
ginia. 

In 
West 

Vir- 
ginia. 

In  the 
entire 
region. 

1 
2 
4 
8 
6 
2 
8 
5 
2 
4 

1 
4 

14 

12 
23 
27 
30 
87 
24 
10 
10 
6 
2 
2 
2 

^4  

1 

1 
0 
4 

4 

2 
1 
2 
2 

4-6  

1 
1 
5 
7 
9 
11 
7 
3 
1 
1 



1 
3 
3 
3 
7 
2 

8-10  

2 
7 
8 

1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
7 
6 
4 
2 
2 
1 

2 
4 

2 
6 
3 
6 
2 
1 

10-12  

1 

10-1«  

4 

18-20  

2th72  

2 

28-28  

1 

84^  

1 

1 

t 

Total  coantles  included. 

22 

21 

31 

25 

6 

46 

40 

26 

1215 

1  Of  the  216  counties,  187  exceed  the  percentages  of  their  respective  States.  The  State  percentages  are: 
Akggm,^0.9^  Geo^^^;^Eenti]clry,  10;  North  Ouolina,  12.8;  South  Carolina,  10.3;  Tennessee,  9.7; 


The  illiteracy  among  native  whites  is  used  for  comparison,  because 
the  figures  for  total  illiteracy  are  so  greatly  compUcated  by  the  pres- 
ence of  large  numbers  of  negroes  throughout  some  parte^f  therei^t 
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States  and  the  relatiyely  small  number  in  the  mountains.  The  people 
of  tiie  Appalachians  are  almost  wholly  native  whites. 

SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANOE. 

There  are  more  than  1,500,000  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
20,  inclusive,  in  the  Appalachian  region.  Of  these,  65.9  per  cent  are 
reported  as  enrolled  in  school.  In  the  98  mountain  counties,  72.3  per 
cent  are  so  reported;  in  the  eight  States  all  together  only  63.6  per  cent. 

These  figures  indicate  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  children  are  en- 
rolled in  school  in  the  Appalachian  region  than  in  the  entire  eight  States 
in  general,  and  that  in  the  moimtain  counties  the  enrollment  is  greatest 
of  all.  While  there  are  many  chances  for  inaccuracies  in  the  figures 
tiiemselves,  those  who  know  the  section  best  are  agreed  that  there  is  a 
high  enrollment;  the  average  attendance,  however,  is  low.  There  is 
imdoubtedly  some  duplication  in  enrollment;  that  is,  the  same  child 
may  be  enrolled  in  two  or  more  schools  during  the  year.  School  dis- 
trict lines  are  not  very  definite,  and  a  boy  or  girl  who  does  not  like 
one  teacher  may  try  another  school.  One  boy  told  with  glee  of 
having  been  ''fired"  from  three  schools  in  two  weeks'  time.  There  is 
seldom  any  checking  up  of  the  school  enrollment  to  prevent  such  a 
boy  from  attending  and  being  enrolled  in  more  than  one  school.  It 
happens  also  more  or  less  frequently  that  teachers  fail  to  report  the 
enrollment  in  their  schools.  The  coimty  superintendent  usually 
makes  an  estimate.  Influenced  as  he  is  by  a  very  laudable  desire 
to  make  his  county  compare  favorably  with  other  coimties,  one  may 
readily  see  that  his  estimate  will  not  be  too  low.  But  this  practice 
is  probably  little  more  conmion  in  these  counties  than  elsewhere  in 
tiiese  States,  and  in  many  other  States. 

Table  3  shows  the  number  of  coimties  reporting  the  various  per- 
centages of  enrollment. 

Tablx  3. — Number  of  children  (6  to  tO  years  of  age)  enrolled  from  every  100  in  the  Appa- 
lachian couTUiet. 


Nmnber  of  coonties. 


Enrolled  ftx>m  every  100  per- 
sons 6  to  20  years  of  age. 

In  Ala- 
bama.1 

In 
Georgia. 

In  Ken- 
tucky. 

In 
North 
Caro- 
lina. 

In 
South 
Caro- 
lina. 

In  Ten- 
nessee. 

In  Vir- 
ginia.! 

In 
West 
Vir- 
ginia. 

In  the 
entire 
region. 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

50-66  

2 

1 

1 

1 
3 

6 

66-«0  

3 

2 

2 

1 

11 

eo-^  

6 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

13 

3 

S3 

3 

3 

2 

4 

3 

6 

12 

6 

87 

70-76  

3 

7 

2 

6 

12 

6 

6 

40 

2 

4 

10 

3 

10 

1 

9 

39 

2 

7 

1 

9 

1 

2 

22 

1 

1 

3 

4 

1 

10 

1 

1 

1 

3 

6 

1 

1 

3 

Total  counties  included. 

22 

21 

S28 

123 

6 

4» 

40 

26 

210 

>  In  Alabama  and  Virginia  the  school  age  begins  at  7  years.  In  this  table  it  has  been  reckoned  trom  9 


•  In  Kemtncky  8  counties  are  not  reported;  and  in  North  Carolina  4  ooonties,  Ayery,  CaldweU,  MitcheU, 
and  Waotaoga,  have  been  grouped  and  treated  as  1  county. 
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The  statement  is  frequently  made  that  large  numbers  of  chfldren 
in  the  moimtains  are  entirely  out  of  reach  of  any  school.  Unfortu- 
nately, no  figures  are  available  in  regard  to  this  point.  An  estimate 
seems  the  best  that  can  be  done  here.  In  the  six  coimties  personally 
investigated  the  county  superintendents  estimated  that  a  total  of  115 
children  were  not,  and  had  not  been,  within  reach  of  any  school;  that 
is,  according  to  tlieir  estimate,  115  children  in  six  coimties  had  no 
opportimity  to  attend  any  school.  This  represents  the  number  of 
such  children  known  to  school  authorities  and  is  probably  a  very 
conservative  estimate.  If  these  six  counties  may  be  considered  as 
representative,  there  would  be  in  the  216  coimties  4,167  children  out  of 
reach  of  school.  This  is  only  a  little  over  twenty-seven  one-hun- 
dredths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  1,510,286  children  in  the  entire  region. 
The  estimate  might  be  doubled,  or  even  trebled,  and  still  be  less  than 
1  per  cent. 

That  this  is  a  serious  condition  no  one  would  deny.  It  is  not  so 
bad,  however,  as  is  sometimes  supposed.  In  most  instances  in  the 
six  coimties  visited  plans  were  well  in  hand  to  meet  the  situation.  In 
only  one  county  was  this  not  so.  In  that  county  the  superintendent 
was  definitely  committed  to  the  policy  of  first  building  schools  in 
communities  where  the  people  wanted  new  buildings  and  where  they 
were  willing  to  help  construct  them.  The  children  who  have  no 
schools  are  usually  in  communities  where  the  people  do  not  care. 

In  average  attendance  the  mountain  region  does  not  report  quite 
as  well  as  the  8  States  in  general,  and  the  98  mountain  counties 
report  slightly  less  than  the  entire  region.  In  the  8  States,  63.6 
pupils,  on  the  average,  from  every  100  enrolled,  attend  daily;  in  the 
216  *  counties  of  the  Appalachian  region,  63.1  pupils;  and  in  the  98  ' 
mountain  counties,  only  61.2  pupils. 

Table  ^—Nwmhen  of  children  attending  daily  from  every  100  enrolled  in  the  Appaladnan 

counties. 


Niimb«r  of  oounUes. 


Attending  daHy  from  every 
100  enrolled. 

InAla- 

In 

In  Ken- 

In 
l^orth 

In 
South 

In  Ten- 

InVir. 

In 
West 

Inth* 

bama. 

Georgia. 

tucky. 

Caro- 
lina. 

Caro- 
lina. 

nessee. 

ginia. 

Vir- 
ginia. 

entire 

regioii. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

5 

2 

1 

6 

8 

3 

8 

7 

2 

1 

2 

1 

19 

6 

10 

4 

« 

2 

8 

1 

» 

8 

6 

8 

3 

1 

10 

15 

7 

88 

3 

1 

8 

7 

15 

10 

13 

a 

1 

1 

1 

10 

4 

2 

19 

3 

3 

1 

2 

1 

I 

1 

3 

1 

Total  counties  included. 

22 

21 

«24 

26 

6 

40 

40 

1  Information  from  6  of  these  counties  in  Kentucky  is  not  available. 

I  Information  from  5  of  the  98  counties  is  not  available 

•  In  Kentucky  information  is  not  available  ttotn.  7  ooontiM.      ^  t 
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Fortunately,  in  this  case,  we  have  also  the  figures  for  white  attend- 
ance only.  In  the  8  States,  the  average  daily  attendance  is  64  per 
cent  of  the  total  enrollment;  in  the  216  counties,  63.8  per  cent;  in 
the  98  counties,  61.3  per  cent.  These  figures  show  the  same  tendency 
as  those  for  the  total  attendance  of  white  and  colored. 

The  percentages  of  attendance  of  the  Appalachian  coimties  are 
shown  in  Table  4. 

The  low  percentage  of  attendance  is  explained,  in  part  at  least,  by 
Table  5,  showing  the  irregularity  of  attendance  in  certain  schools. 
The  usual  decrease  in  average  attendance  during  the  latter  months 
should  be  noted. 


Table  5. — Monthly  average  attendance  tn  certam  l-room  tdiools  in  the  eofUhem 

Appalachiana.^ 


StetM  and  ooontles. 

Months. 

First. 

Sec- 
ond. 

Third. 

s  uurui. 

Fifth. 

Sixth. 

Sev- 
enth. 

Alabaina: 

Talladega.....  

16 
28 

42 

87 
14 
25 
19 
21 
16 
84 

20 
28 

14 
6 
26 
17 
21 
24 
11 
15 
85 
27 

82 
46 
8 
16 
10 
81 

24 

32 

36 
34 
26 
27 
21 
20 
11 
81 

18 
24 

16 
6 
24 
15 
10 
22 
10 
10 
86 
26 

86 
47 
8 
17 
18 
81 

40 

85 

24 

28 
25 
80 
22 
21 
12 
24 

17 
28 

17 
12 
10 
15 
19 
10 
80 
26 
82 
18 

86 
50 
6 
14 
16 
28 

28 

27 

19 
28 
20 
28 

20 

10 

20 
15 

80 
14 

North  CaroUzia: 

21 

12 
21 

16 
20 

15 
12 
14 
18 
17 
21 
23 
25 
26 
20 

33 
50 
8 
14 
14 
18 

Twmessee: 

UnicoL  

12 
19 

16 

15 
16 
18 
20 

23 
18 
23 
25 
23 

32 
49 
8 
14 
11 
21 

13 
18 

Vir^Ua: 

Rockbridge  

14 

15 
21 
20 
11 
19 
26 

15 
15 
19 
24 

16 
15 

16 
14 

Bludiaiiaii  

17 

WestVirgiiiia: 

30 
46 
6 
11 
13 
22 

28 
46 

27 
30 

1  Taken  from  special  reports  of  coanty  superintendents  relative  to  the  monthly  attendance  In  1-teacher 
schools  for  the  veer  1912-13.  Data  from  individual  schools  were  submitted.  The  figures  used  here  are 
those  given  for  the  first  two  l-room  schools  that  were  listed  by  the  county  superintendents.  Each  county 
is  reported  from  which  Information  was  available. 


LENGTH  OF  SOHOOL  TERM. 

The  average  length  of  school  terms  in  these  216  counties  varies 
from  65  to  180  days.  Table  7  shows  this  variation.  For  the  rural 
schools  of  the  United  States  the  average  term  was  137  *  days  in  1910. 
For  the  8  States  in  which  the  Appalachians  he  the  average  length  of 
school  term  is  123'  days;  for  the  Appalachian  counties  it  is  112' 

I  Bulletin,  1913,  No.  8,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.  ^  j 

•  These  figures  sre  averages  of  oountj  and  Stats  avenges,  resp^rt^iy  VjOOQ  IC 
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days,  and  for  the  98  mountain  counties  104 '  days.  The  mountain 
schools  are  seriously  deficient  in  this  respect. 


Table  6.— Dt/ermt  lengthi  of  sdiool  term  vn  Jovx  mowniUixii  couiUiet.^ 


Length  of  totiool  tenn,  in  dayi. 

Nnmbarofsoliooli. 

In 
Hancock 
Coonty, 
Tenn., 
1913. 

In 
Hawkins 

Coonty, 
Tenn., 
1913. 

In 
Wisa 

Coonty, 
Va., 
1912. 

In 
Jackm 

County, 
N.  C.V 
19U. 

J^amm  fKjm  BO 

3 

1 

1 

6 
6 
S 
4 

6 
9 
1 
7 
6 
16 
1 

3 

9tSmSlK 

ftlLjOn 

QAjQK 

6 
2 

37 

2 
8 
13 
4 
13 
46 
16 

lOQ-106 

1 

3 

1 

10 
1 
1 

1 
6 
1 



6 
3 

6 



6 

1 

1  Bloimt  and  Combarland  Coontftn,  Tenn.,  report  a  term  of  110  days  for  all  sebools. 


Table  1,-- Average  lengths  of  school  term  m  the  Appalachian  counties. 


Number  of  counties. 

A-maga  length  of  school 
term,  in  days. 

In  Ala- 
bama. 

In 
Georgia. 

In  Een- 
tucky.i 

In 
North 
Caro- 
lina. 

In 
South 
Caro- 
lina. 

In  Ten- 
nessee. 

InVlr- 
ghiia. 

In 
West 
Vir- 
ghiia. 

In  th« 
entire 
ngioD. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

5 

16 
11 
9 

1 

1 

2 

4 

3 

1 

1 

2 

5 

96-100  

2 

3 

1 

6 

2 

14 
96 

100-106  

2 

6 

1 

4 

8 

4 

5 

5 

1 

2 

2 

8 

1 

19 
33 

110-116  

4 

1 

6 

1 

3 

6 

S 

1 

7 

1 

2 

a 

1 

16 

20 

120-126  

2 

6 

2 

1 

3 

7 

126-130  

2 

3 

2 

6 

3 

16 
17 

1 

3 

3 

6 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

146-150  

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

•  1 

1 

1 

Total  coonties  included. 

22 

21 

20 

26 

6 

46 

40 

96 

214 

>  Information  not  available  torn  2  counties  in  Kentucky. 
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Not  only  does  the  length  of  the  school  term  vary  in  different 
counties,  but  frequently  it  varies  widely  in  the  same  county.  Table 
6  shows  this  variation  for  four  counties.  As  this  table  indicates, 
a  mere  statement  of  average  length  of  session  has  very  little  real 
significance,  since  it  fails  to  show  either  the  best  or  the  worst 
conditions. 

The  length  of  school  term  is  increasing  all  through  the  Appalachian 
r^on.  State  laws  and  increased  taxation  are  both  factors  in  bring- 
ing about  this  increase.  In  Hancock  County  the  average  term  has 
been  increased  from  three  to  five  months  in  the  last  eight  years.  In 
every  county  investigated  such  an  increase  is  taking  place.  This 
increase  must  be  very  great  to  make  the  school  term  of  this  r^on 
equal  even  to  the  average  of  rural  schools  throughout  the  United 
States. 

AVEBAOE  NUMBBB  OF  DATS  EACH  CHILD  ATTENDS. 

Table  8  shows  the  variation  in  the  number  of  days'  schooling  the 
average  child  receives  in  different  counties. 

Table  S,— Numbers  of  days  the  average  child  e-tO  attends  m  the  Appalachian  wunUes. 


Number  of  oonnties. 


Days  Um  avenge  child 
attends  school. 

ni 

Alar 
bama. 

Georgia. 

In 

Ken- 
tacky. 

In 
North 
Caro- 
lina. 

In 
South 
Caro- 
lina. 

In  Ten- 
nessee. 

InVtr- 
ginJa. 

In 
West 

Vir- 
ginia. 

In  the 
entire 
region. 

1 
1 

a 

6 
6 

1 

4 

2 
1 
8 
8 
4 
4 

1 
1 

4 
8 
18 
22 
25 
80 
80 
22 
12 
14 
10 
8 
1 
2 

4 

8 
8 
7 
8 

1 
2 
4 
5 
6 
2 
2 
1 

8 
1 
1 

4 
4 

3 
7 
10 
7 
2 
1 
2 

4 
4 

6 
10 
4 
8 
6 
5 
1 

1 
6 
6 
8 
6 
2 
2 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Total  ooantieslndiided. 

22 

21 

t23 

i23 

5 

46 

40 

25 

205 

1  Infionnation  is  not  available  from  8  counties  in  Kentucky;  and  Avery,  Caldwell,  Mitchell,  and  Watauga 
Counties,  in  North  Carolina,  have  been  grouped  together  and  treated  as  1  county. 


The  three  items  of  enrollment,  attendance,  and  length  of  term  are 
an  brought  together  in  showing  the  av^age  number  of  days  that 
each  child  attends  school  during  a  single  year.  In  the  entire  eight 
States  this  average  is  49.9  days;  in  the  216  counties  of  the  Appa- 
lachian region  it  is  48.3;  and  in  the  98  mountain  coimties  it  is  46. 
The  figures  show  a  slight  lack  of  schooling  for  the  children  of  the 
Appalachian  region  as  compared  with  children  throughout  the  States 
in  which  this  region  lies.    When  the  comparison  is  made  for  white 
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children  only,  the  lack  of  schooling  in  the  mountains  becomes  lai^ger 
in  proportion  to  the  number  for  white  children  outside. 

Stated  differently/ the  average  20-year-old  person  in  the  mountain 
region  has  attended  school  only  long  enough  to  complete  the  fourth 
grade  of  a  city  school.  Making  allowance  for  poor  teachers,  poor 
equipment,  and  the  irregularity  of  attendance,  the  average  moun- 
taineer actually  has  not  had  schooling  equivalent  to  that  of  a  child 
who  has  completed  the  fourth  grade  in  a  city  school.  This  is  true 
of  the  present  generation  of  young  people  in  this  region;  the  older 
people  have  received  even  lees. 

THACHBBS. 

There  are  almost  25,000  teachers  in  the  southern  Appalachian  re- 
gion. It  is  impossible  to  make  any  definite  statement  concerning 
their  training  that  will  apply  to  all  of  the  States.  Methods  of  exami- 
nation and  certification  vary  so  much  that  the  percentage  of  first-grade 
certificates  does  not  represent  the  same  thing.  In  none  of  these 
eight  States  does  a  second-grade  coimty  certificate  require  more 
than  the  completion  of  the  elementary  school  course. 

In  Georgia,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  West 
Virginia,  certificates  are  issued  on  State-wide  examinations,  in  which 
the  same  questions  are  used  for  first,  second,  and  third  grade*  certifi- 
cates, while  higher  marks  are  required  for  the  higher  certificates.  In 
Alabama  certificates  are  issued  on  State-wide  examination,  with  dif- 
ferent questions  for  the  appUcants  for  different  grades  of  certificates. 
Of  the  3,416  teachers  in  the  Appalachian  section  of  the  State,  1,066, 
or  31  per  cent,  hold  third-grade  certificates.  The  percentage  in  indi- 
vidual counties  varies  from  0  to  54. 

Figures  for  the  Appalachian  coimties  in  several  States  are  indi- 
cated below.  The  percentages  for  those  holding  third-grade  certifi- 
cates only  are  given.  In  most  instances  this  represents  no  further 
education  than  that  which  may  be  received  in  the  schools  in  which 
the  individuals  concerned  are  teaching. 


Teachen  holding  thirdrgrade  certificates. 


Alabama. 

Qeorgia. 

Ken- 
tucky. 

South 
Carolina. 

West 
Virginia. 

Per  cent  of  teachers  holding  third-grade  certificate. . . 

81 

On54 

28 
0-61 

10 
0-12 

0 

1-11 

le 

While  these  percentages  represent,  in  general,  undesirable  teach- 
ers, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  figures  are  not  comparable 
between  States.  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  more  of  the  teachers  are 
undesirable  in  West  Virginia  than  in  South  Carolina. 


iThe  tiilrd-grada  li  the  lowest  grade  of  oertlflcate  given. 
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BULLETIN,  1915.  NO.  11    PLATE  6 


A  LOG  SCMOOLHOUSE  VALUED  AT  J7S. 


ANOTHER  LOG  SCHOOLHOUSE;   ESTIMATED  VALUE,  $120. 
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BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION 


BULLETIN,  1915,  NO.  11    PLATE  8 


A  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  (THE  LARGE  BUILDINGS  ON  THE  RIGHT)  IN  A  MOUN- 
TAIN VILLAGE. 
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In  Virginia  certificates  are  issued  on  State-wide  examinations, 
the  same  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades,  save  that  there  are 
additional  subjects  for  higher  certificates.  A  Uttle  over  17  per  cent 
of  the  teachers  in  the  Appalachian  counties  hold  third-grade  certi- 
ficatesi,  and  the  percentage  in  individual  coimties  varies  from  0  to  39. 

In  Tennessee  certificates  in  the  past  have  been  issued  by  the 
coimty  superintendents  on  examinations  prepared  and  graded  by 
themselves.  The  law  has  now  been  changed,  and  State-wide  exam- 
inations will  be  given  there  in  the  future. 

The  reports  from  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia, 
and  West  Vii^inia  show  the  number  and  percentage  of  teachers  with 
some  normal  school  training  in  those  States.  The  facts  in  this 
respect  are  indicated  below.  This  includes  graduates  and  those 
who  have  had  but  a  single  summer  school  course  as  well.  Very  few 
are  normal  graduates. 


Georgia. 

North 
Carolina. 

Tennes- 
see. 

Vlrginia.1 

West 
Virginia. 

Per  cent  of  teachers  in  Appalachian  oonnties  with 

16 
0-49 

39 
7-« 

5 

0-26 

15 
0-89 

7 

0-42 

1  In  Virginia  these  figures  are  for  teachers  holding  first-grade  or  higher  certificates. 


Supervision  of  teachers  in  service,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
is  very  rare.  In  West  Virginia  a  system  of  supervision  by  magiste- 
rial districts  is  being  developed,  and  in  Kentucky  assistants  to  the 
county  superintendents  are  appointed  in  some  of  the  coimties. 
Experiments  in  these  particulars  are  being  made  in  some  of  the  other 
States,  but  in  the  main  the  entire  supervision  is  given  by  the  coimty 
superintendents. 

In  all  of  the  States  except  North  Carohna  the  county  superintendent 
must  be  a  legal  resident  of  the  county  in  which  he  serves.  The  county 
board  of  North  Carolina  may  secure  a  superintendent  from  outside  of 
the  county  or  State.  In  any  of  the  States  it  is  practically  impossible 
for  the  county  superintendent  to  do  more  than  visit  each  school  once, 
or  possibly  twice,  during  the  school  year.  The  average  number  of 
white  schools  in  an  Appalachian  county  is  76.  The  average  length 
of  the  school  term  is  112  days.  By  the  time  a  superintendent  has 
attended  to  necessary  office  work  he  is  fortunate  if  he  can  spend  more 
than  two  or  three  hours  in  each  school  during  the  entire  year.  Such 
visits  as  he  is  able  to  make,  even  in  the  case  of  competent  men,  can 
amount  to  httle  more  than  the  most  cursory  inspection  In  practice, 
at  any  rate,  it  seldom  amounts  to  more. 

Teachers'  institutes  of  about  a  week's  duration  are  very  generally 
held  in  each  county  of  the  Appalachian  regions,  as  in  other  counties  in 
the  States.    These  institutes  are  usually  held  during  the  summer. 
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with  one  or  more  instructors  employed  from  outside  of  the  county. 
The  value  of  such  institutes  depends  largely  on  the  men  employed. 

Teachers'  training  courses  in  connection  with  the  coimty  high 
schools  have  been  held  in  a  few  instances.  Cumberland  County, 
Tenn.,  may  be  given  as  an  example.  The  teacher-training  course 
in  1913  lasted  four  months.  The  work  began  in  February,  after  the 
coimtry  schools  closed,  and  was  in  charge  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent. The  course  was  open  to  any  teachers,  or  any  who  expected 
to  become  teachers.  The  work  consisted  largely  of  reviews  of  the 
elementary  subjects,  with  emphasis  on  methods  of  instruction. 
Teachers  were  allowed  to  take  a  part  of  the  normal  work,  and  to 
spend  the  rest  of  their  time  in  the  regular  high-school  courses  if  they 
desired  to  do  so.    Over  30  of  the  teachers  of  the  coimty  enrolled. 

In  several  coimties  throughout  the  Appalachian  section  private 
schools  are  giving  special  courses  for  training  teachers.  For  example, 
in  Bloimt  County,  Tenn.,  there  were  two  private  institutions  doing 
normal  work.  In  the  other  four  coimties  visited  there  were  no 
facilities  for  professional  training. 

Teachers'  salaries  vary  a  great  deal,  not  only  from  county  to 
coimty,  but  also  within  a  single  county.  Table  9  shows  the  variation 
of  the  average  annual  salary  in  different  counties,  and  Table  10  shows 
the  variation  of  salaries  within  seven  counties  that  were  investigated 
in  this  respect. 


Table  9. — Average  »alane$  paid  teadien  in  the  Appalachian  oountiu. 


ATttrage  salary  paid  teaob- 
en  for  school  year. 

Number  of  counties. 

In  Ala- 
bama. 

In 
Georgia. 

In  Ken- 
tucky. 

In 
North 
Caro- 
lina. 

In 
South 
Caro- 
lina. 

In  Ten- 
nessee. 

In  Vir- 
ginia. 

In 
West 

Vir- 
ginia. 

-In  the 
entire 
region. 

$100-$120  

4 

8 
5 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 

4 
6 
4 
3 
8 
4 

1 
1 
8 
0 
8 
10 
1 
8 
8 
1 
1 

9 

U 
19 
16 
14 
S 
15 
29 
26 
15 
10 
5 
4 
6 
8 

1 
2 
8 
6 
2 
6 
8 

8 
1 
2 

$160-1180  

$180-1200  

1 
4 

1 
8 
5 
2 

2 

$200-$2a0  

8 
4 

8 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 

1 

$2»-$240  

1 
7 
10 
7 
8 
2 

4 

$260-$280  

$280-$300  

$30O-$320  

$820-$340  

$34O-$360  

3 

$380-$380  

1 

1 

2 
1 

1 

$380-$400  

1 

1 

$4aO-$440  

1 

1 
6 
1 

$44O-$460  

1 

1 

8 

$M0-$480  

i 

950(^4520  

1 

1 

Total  countlM  Included. 

22 

21 

31 

12S 

5 

»45 

40 

25 

214 

1  One  county  in  Tennessee  reports  an  average  salary  of  $655,  and  1  in  North  Carolina  reports  aa  arer 
age  of  $66. 
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Tablb  10. — Salaries  received  by  teadtere  in  eeven  AppdUuMan  ccnmtiei. 


- 

Salaries  tor  school  year. 

Teachers— 

In 
Blount 
County, 
Tenn.,1 
1013. 

In 
Buch- 
anan 
County, 
Va., 
1013. 

In 
Cumber- 
land 

County, 
Tenn., 
1913. 

In 
Hanoo<± 
County, 
Tenn., 
1018. 

In 
Hawkins 

County, 
Tenn. 
1013. 

In 
Jackson 

County, 
N.  C, 
1913. 

In 
Wise 
County. 
Va.. 
1012. 

1 
8 
8 

2 
3 

8 
3 
1 

11 
4 
1 
0 

1 

•HA- •on 

1 

8 

S100-S120 

4 
4 

5 
33 

3 
8 
6 
8 
13 
11 
8 
8 
0 
7 
5 

2 
2 
8 
2 

23 
3 

11 
1 
• 
8 
8 
7 

1 

7 
28 
41 
30 
5 
1 
1 
1 

2 
13 
18 

1 

7 
8 
27 
30 
12 
24 
11 
2 
2 

36 
2 

S14O-fl60 

•tan,  •ion 

S180-S200 

2 
8 
1 
6 

21 
1 

1 

S230-S34O 

8 
1 

(300-8280 

1 

$280-8300 

10 
3 

6 

3 

HKMuesun 

1 

8840-8360 

8860-8380  

3 

1 

8400-8420  

1 

4 

4 

1 

842(^4440  

84404400  

3 

1 

840M480  

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

8 
1 
2 

8500-8600  

$000-8800  

2 

1 

1  Salaries  of  12teadie(r8  in  MaryviUe  not  hicluded. 


The  median  of  the  county  average  is  $237.  That  is,  in  108  counties 
the  average  salary  is  more  than  $237,  and  in  108  counties  the  average 
salary  is  less  than  $237.  This  figure  is  probably  very  nearly  the 
average  salary  in  this  region.  With  an  average  term  of  112  days, 
the  average  pay  for  a  teacher  is  therefore  very  nearly  $2  per  day. 
The  nature  of  averages,  however,  is  such  that  there  are  probably  many 
more  teachers  who  receive  less  than  $237  per  year  than  there  are  who 
receive  more  than  that.  If  we  had  six  teachers  receiving  $100  a  year 
and  one  receiving  $1,000  a  year,  the  average  salary  would  be  $225 
a  year.  The  single  high  salary  makes  the  average  misrepresent  the 
actual  conditions.    Table  10  shows  how  these  averages  are  made  up. 

In  most  of  the  coimties  there  is  nothing  to  insure  higher  salaries  or 
precedence  to  teachers  holding  higher-grade  certificates.  In  many 
instances  a  holder  of  a  third-grade  certificate  may  make  application 
for  the  same  school  for  which  the  holder  of  a  first-grade  certificate 
has  appUed.  In  some  instances  holders  of  third-grade  certificates 
actually  receive  higher  salaries  than  some  of  the  holders  of  first-grade 
certificates  in  the  same  county;  or  they  are  employed  while  holders  of 
first-grade  certificates  can  not  get  schools.  This  is  true,  of  course,  in 
counties  in  other  sections.  A  few  of  the  coimties  pay  salaries  accord- 
ing to  the  grade  of  certificate  held;  e.  g.,  $30  a  month  for  a  third-grade 
oertificate,  $35  for  a  second-grade,  and  $40  for  a  first-grade. 
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While  salaries  are  very  low,  living  expenses,  too,  are  low.  In 
Blount  County,  Tenn.,  board  and  room  for  the  teacher  costs  from 
$8  to  $12  per  month;  in  Buchanan  County,  Va.,  from  $6  to  $16;  in 
Cumberland  Coimty,  Tenn.,  $10  to  $15;  in  Hancock  County,  Tenn., 
$5  to  $9;  in  Hawkins  County,  Tenn.,  $10  to  $15;  in  Wise  County, 
Ya.,  $10  to  $25  in  some  of  the  mining  towns;  and  so  on.  These 
figures  probably  are  representative  of  the  entire  r^on  outside  of 
the  large  cities. 

Even  with  hving  expenses  as  low  as  they  are,  it  is  still  true  that 
many  of  the  teachers  do  not  receive  a  salary  lai^e  enough  to  support 
them  for  the  entire  year.  This  means  that  they  must  work  at  some- 
thing else,  and  if  they  have  ability  enough  to  succeed  at  this  other 
work,  they  soon  stop  teaching.  Teaching  is  no  more  a  profession  in 
this  section  than  in  the  rural  portion  of  most  other  sections  of  the 
country. 

In  some  localities  living  conditions  are  such  that  it  is  difficult  to 
find  teachers  who  will  stay.  Tbis  accounts  for  the  shortness  of  some 
of  the  school  terms  and  for  the  lack  of  schools  in  some  communities. 
One  coimty  superintendent  reported  that  he  had  solved  this  problem 
in  his  county  by  turning  the  school  fimds  for  these  communities  over 
to  church  mission  boards,  and  asking  them  to  provide  teachers. 
Three  of  the  six  superintendents  visited  are  trying  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem by  getting  children  from  these  commimities  to  go  elsewhere  to 
school,  and  then  return  to  their  home  counties  to  teach.  Two  of 
them  report  that  they  have  foimd  it  difficult  to  get  the  young  people 
back  into  these  conmiimities  after  they  have  once  got  away. 

The  average  enrollment  per  teacher  for  counties  varies  from  26  to 
70.  For  the  entire  region  the  average  is  40.  These  averages  are  in 
few  cases  excessive.  Table  11  shows  the  enrollment  per  individual 
teacher  in  six  counties. 

Throughout  almost  the  entire  region,  outside  of  the  cities,  text- 
books must  be  furnished  by  the  parents.  Most  of  the  States  have 
laws  providing  for  the  piu*chasing  of  text-books  for  pupils  whose 
parents  can  not  buy  them,  but  these  laws  are  appUed  only  in  extreme 
cases.  In  very  many  of  the  schools  the  work  is  hampered  by  short- 
age of  text-books. 

Not  only  are  the  texts  often  inadequate,  but  also  they  are  often 
ill-adapted  to  use  in  mountain  schools.  In  one  school  in  a  place 
where  wagons  could  not  go  children  were  found  reading  a  story  of 
the  personal  reminiscences  of  a  street-car  horse  in  New  York  City. 
A  little  girl  was  found  crying  on  the  way  home  from  school  because 
she  had  misspelled  "bohea."  A  geography  class  was  foimd  naming 
the  three  highest  peaks  in  the  world,  but  the  pupils  did  not  know  in 
what  moimtain  system  they  hved  nor  into  what  ocean  the  water  in 
the  creek  in  front  of  the  schoolhouse  flowed. 
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Table  11. — Numbers  of  pupils  enrolled  per  teacher  in  six  Appalachian  counties. 


Pupils  enroUed. 

Teachers. 

In 
Blount 
County, 
Tenn., 
1913.1 

In  Bu- 
chanan 
County, 
Va..l9l3. 

In  Cum- 
berland 
County, 
TemL, 
1913. 

In 

Hancock 
County, 
Tenn., 
1913. 

In 
Hawkins 
County, 
Tenn., 
1913.« 

In  Wise 
County, 
Va.,  19li 

10-15  

2 
1 

3 
10 
11 
12 
8 
15 
10 
0 
6 
10 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 

6 

3 
7 
6 
9 
10 
3 
5 
5 
1 
1 

1 

7 
5 
7 
8 
7 
8 
7 
6 
1 
3 
2 

1 

6 

2 
1 

3 

6 
6 
5 
4 

3 
8 
3 

2 
4 

9 
8 
11 
14 
8 
5 
9 
1 
1 

7 

13 
13 
9 
4 
13 
8 
8 
7 
1 
2 
4 
2 

56-60  

60^  

66-70  

70-76  

75-80  

1 
5 
1 
2 

80-85  

1 

1 
1 

85-90  

1 

90-95  

4 

1  Enrollment  not  irlven  for  12  teachers  In  Maryville.  Blount  County, 
s  Enrollment  is  not  available  for  46  of  the  teachers  in  Hawkins  County. 


Globes,  charts,  and  apparatus  of  all  sorts  must,  in  many  instances, 
be  furnished  by  the  teacher,  if  they  are  to  be  used  at  all.  In  one  of 
six  counties  investigated  the  teachers  even  had  to  buy  fuel.  The 
superintendent  stated  that  he  had  required  this  in  order  to  avoid  over- 
charging and  waste,  and  that  he  had  raised  salaries  to  cover  the  esti- 
mated expense.  The  average  annual  salary  in  that  coimty  was  $224 
in  1912;  out  of  this  fuel  was  purchased. 

Special  work — sewing,  cooking,  woodwork,  agriculture,  and 
handwork  of  various  kinds — ^is  being  undertaken  in  a  good  many  of 
the  counties.  Buchanan  Coimty,  Va.,  has  started  work  in  sewing 
in  five  schools  and  has  a  woodworking  shop  in  connection  with  one 
of  the  two-room  schools.  Cumberland  Coimty,  Tenn.,  has  a  potato 
dub  of  about  40  members;  a  corn-acreage  contest,  limited  to  boys, 
and  in  charge  of  a  com  demonstrator;  a  newly  organized  girls'  can- 
ning dub;  and  a  farmers'  cooperative  store.  Hawkins  County, 
Tenn.,  has  a  boys'  com  club  of  about  20  members  and  five  or  six 
debating  societies.  Wise  County,  Va.,  has  sewing  in  some  of  the 
schools,  a  boys'  com  club,  debating  societies  rather  well  oi^anized, 
taking  in  a  good  many  one-room  schools,  and  plans  were  laid  for  a 
school  fair  the  following  year.  There  are  six  high  schools  in  the  county 
and  they  have  a  thriving  athletic  association  and  an  annual  declama- 
tion contest.  Jackson  County,  N.  C,  has  a  county  commencement,  a 
boys'  com  dub,  and  county  declamation,  recitation,  and  spelling 
contests.  These  are  five  of  the  seven  counties  investigated  in  regard 
to  special  activities  of  various  kinds.  The  other  two  counties  reported 
no  special  activities  in  connection  with  their  school  work. 
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Besides  these  special  forms  of  school  work,  basket  suppers  are  fre- 
quently given  in  the  separate  schools  to  raise  funds  for  school  pur- 
poses— special  equipment,  decorations,  or  libraries.  Hawkins  County 
reports  $1,486  raised  during  one  year  in  this  way. 

School  libraries  are  finding  their  way  into  most  of  this  region. 
Figures  are  available  from  all  of  the  States  except  North  and  South 
Carolina.  There  are  185  Appalachian  counties  in  the  six  States 
from  which  these  figures  are  available,  and  in  only  23  of  these  coimties 
are  no  school  hbraries  reported.  The  number  of  libraries  in  a  county 
varies  from  1  to  164.  In  all,  4,089  hbraries  are  reported.  The 
average  number  of  volumes  in  libraries  is  over  60  in  three-fourths  of 
the  coimties. 

SGHOOLHOUSES. 

The  character  of  schoolhouses  varies  from  the  log-cabin  type, 
without  glass  in  the  windows  and  with  homemade  benches,  to  the 
most  modem  of  buildings,  fitted  with  furniture  and  appliances  of 
the  very  latest  and  best  design.  The  average  condition  is  probably 
below  tliat  of  other  sections  of  those  States. 

The  value  of  buildings  is  the  most  available  figure  to  represent 
their  general  condition,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  building 
material  costs  less  in  the  mountains  than  in  most  sections  of  the 
country  and  that  labor  is  often  donated.  The  accompanying  pho- 
tographs should  give  some  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the  various 
values. 

Table  12  shows  the  average  values  of  building  by  coimties  and  Table 
13  shows  the  value  by  individual  buildings  in  six  counties. 


Table  12. — Average  values  of  school  buildings  in  the  Appalachian  counties. 


Number  of  counties. 

Average  yahie  of  school 
bofldings. 

In 
Ala- 
bama. 

In 

Georgia. 

In 
Ken- 
tucky. 

In 
North 
Caro- 
lina. 

In 
South 
Caro- 
lina. 

In 

Ten- 
nessee.! 

In 
Vlr. 
ginla. 

In 
West 
Vii^ 
ginia. 

In  the 
entire 
region. 

1 

1 

2 

$1004300  

2 

1 

2 

1 

e 

3 

8 

5 

4 

2 

3 

35 

1300-4400  

3 

4 

7 

4 

3 

8 

2 

35 

9400-1500  

2 

2 

6 

1 

7 

1 

4 

28 

3 

2 

5 

2 

9 

2 

8 

36 

16004700  

2 

2 

2 

5 

4 

4 

1 

30 

4 

1 

3 

4 

5 

17 

S800-9900  

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

8 

2 

15 

I00O-I1.000  

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

$1,00041,100  

2 

1 

$1,10041,300  

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

6 

1 

10 

$1,30041,400  

1 

1 

4 

1 

$l,40O41,fl00  

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

$1,70041,800  

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

$1,00042,000  

1 

1 

1 

$2/XX>48,000  

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

8 

2 

8 

Total  ooonties  included. 

22 

21 

31 

26 

6 

44 

40 

25 

2L4 

1  Information  is  not  ayaUable  firom  2  counties  in  Tennenee. 
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Tablb  13. —  Values  of  $du)ol  buUdings  in  six  AppalaMm  counties. 


Vftloe  of  school  bafldings. 

Bufldiogs. 

InBlotmt 
County, 
TemL, 
1018. 

InBu- 
Coonty, 
1018.1 

In  Cum- 
berland 
County, 
Tenn., 
1013. 

In  Han- 
cock 
County, 
TemL, 
1013. 

In  Haw- 
kins 
County, 
Tenn., 
1018. 

In  Wbe 
County, 
Vay 
lOUL 

0 
g 

1 

10 
12 

5 
13 
3 
2 
6 

2 

7 
4 

M 
% 

J 

3 
2 
3 

S100-«200  

13 
14 
24 
23 
12 
2 
I 

g 

6 

2 
2 

$200-1300...  

•300-3400  

O 
1 
0 

g 
16 
2 

1400-1500  

3500^4000  

$600-1700  

$700-$800  

$8004000  

2 

$1,000-11,100  

2 

2 

2 

$l,20O-$l,300  

1 

1 

4 

$l,30O-$l,4OO  

1 

1 
3 

1 

2 

$l,fiOO-$l,700  

2 

$1,70041,800  

$l,30O-$l,900  

$1,00042,000  

$2,000-$3,000.  

1 
1 

2 
3 

7 
11 

2 

2 

2 

>  The  values  of  6  buildings  in  Buchanan  County  are  not  given. 


Building  is  going  on  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  figures  given  for  Wise 
County,  Va.,  are  for  the  year  191 1-12.  During  the  year  1912-13  seven 
new  schools  were  built,  and  in  two  instances  involving  consolidation. 
This  consolidation  is  made  possible  by  improved  road  conditions. 
In  Buchanan  County,  Va.,  they  have  rebuilt  nearly  half  of  the  school 
buildings  in  the  last  four  years.  Almost  78  per  cent  of  the  school 
fimds  of  the  county  were  used  for  building  purposes  in  1912.  Cum- 
berland, Hawkins,  and  Blount  Counties,  Tenn.,  are  rebuilding  at  a  rate 
sufficient  to  replace  all  school  buildings  in  about  20  years.  Hancock 
County  has  built  nine  new  buildings  in  the  last  two  years  at  an  aveiv 
age  cost  of  a  little  over  $500  each. 

School  consolidation  is  going  on  in  most  of  the  coimties.  In  all  of 
the  six  counties  visited  this  is  true  to  some  extent.  In  Hawkins 
County,  Tenn.,  31  school  buildings  have  been  abandoned  through 
consolidation  in  the  past  nine  years.  Just  how  far  this  movement 
can  go  in  a  very  mountainous  county  is  difficult  to  say.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  hope  that  eventually,  with  improved  roads  and  by  the 
use  of  transportation,  the  average  school  might  be  made  to  serve  a 
territory  of  12  square  miles.  If  this  can  be  accomplished,  the  number 
of  white  schools  in  these  216  counties  will  be  reduced  from  16,430  to 
8,115.  The  actual  number  of  schools  serving  different  areas  in  three 
counties  is  shown  below. 
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SCHOOLS  OF  THE  APPALACHIAN  MOUNTAINS. 
Extent  of  areas  served  by  schools. 


Schools  serving- 
Less  than  4  square  mfles. . 

4  to  8  square  miles  

8  to  12  square  mfles  

Over  12  square  miles  


Cumber- 
land.! 


Hawkins. 


WiMi 


17 


1  Cumberland  is  a  large  county  with  sparse  population.  In  some  sections  of  the  county  there  are  many 
square  miles  yfiVa  few  or  no  inhabitants. 

In  these  coxinties,  at  any  rate,  there  are  as  many  schoob  that  serve 
too  small  an  area  as  there  are  that  serve  too  large  an  area. 

There  are  schools  doing  from  one  to  four  years  of  high-school  work 
in  most  of  the  Appalachian  counties.  In  only  47  of  the  216  counties 
are  no  such  schools  reported.  Many  of  the  high  schools  in  the 
mountains  have  courses  of  only  one  or  two  years  above  elementary 
work.  In  general  the  character  of  this  high-school  work  is  formal 
and  academic. '  In  some  instances,  however,  definite  attempts  have 
been  made  to  introduce  agriculture,  domestic  science,  and  Uke  sub- 
jects into  the  curriculum  and  to  adjust  the  high-school  work  to  real 
community  needs. 

The  coxmties  having  no  high  schools  in  1912  were  situated  mainly 
in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  where  there  were,  respectively,  17  and  14 
such  coxmties.  There  were  also  5  coxmties  in  Georgia,  1  in  North 
Carolina,  4  in  Virginia,  and  6  in  West  Vu-ginia  with  no  high  schools.  ^ 

Table  14  shows  the  number  enrolled  in  high  school  from  every  1,000 
children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  20,  inclusive. 


Table  14. 


-Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  high  school  from  every  1,000  children  6totO 


years  of  age  in  the  Appalachian  counties  of  six  Slates? 


Enrolled  in  high  school  from 
every  1,000  children  6  to  20. 

Counties. 

In  Ala- 
bama. 

In  Geor- 
gia. 

In  Ken- 
tucky. 

In  North 
Carolina. 

In  Ten- 
nessee. 

In  Vir- 
ginia. 

In  the 
Appala> 
chian 
region  in 
these 
States. 

4 

9 
1 
2 

8 
3 

2 
4 
4 

6 
1 
1 
1 
2 

4 
4 

3 
1 
4 
4 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

1 
1 

3 
2 
7 
2 
6 
6 
3 
3 
4 

17 
24 
15 
15 
18 
-  0 
0 
U 
5 
5 
7 
2 

8 
4 
4 

6 
1 
1 
2 

1 

60-100  

1 

1 

1 

22 

22 

30 

22 

44 

40 

180 

>  Since  1912  a  few  additional  mountain  counties  have  established  hi^  schools. 

*This  information  is  not  available  from  the  30  Appalachian  counties  in  South  Carolina  and  West  Vi^ 
ginia.  In  Georgia,  5  counties  have  no  high  school;  in  Kentucky,  17;  in  North  Carolina,  1;  In  Tennessee,  14; 
■,4;tothe€-"-  * — *'   - 


m  Virginia,  4 


» entire  Appalachian  region  in  these  States,  41. 
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(a)  Distribution  of  different  percentages  of  total  population  that  are  native  whites  of  native 
parentage.  (Seethe  last  column  of  table  1.)  Percentages  are  scaled  on  the  horizontal  line; 
the  number  of  counties  is  scaled  vertically.  Thus,  reading  from  left  to  right,  there  are  two 
counties  having  between  50  and  52  per  cent  of  their  population  composed  of  native  whites  of 
native  parentage,  one  county  having  between  52  and  54  per  cent  so  composed,  no  counties 
having  between  54  and  58  per  cent,  and  so  on  across  to  39  counties  having  between  98  and 
100  per  cent  native  whites  of  native  parentage. 


(b)  Percentage  of  total  population  of  the  8  States  that  is  composed  of  native  whites  of  native 
parentage.   (The  portion  representing  native  whites  of  native  parentage  is  shaded.) 

KV\\\\\\\\VV^V\V\VVM  —I 

(c)  Percentage  of  total  population  of  the  215  Appalachian  counties  that  is  composed  of  native 
whites  of  native  parentage. 

(d)  Percentage  of  the  total  population  of  the  97  "mountain"  counties  that  Is  composed  of 
native  whites  of  native  parentage. 


NATIVE  WHITES  OF  NATIVE  PARENTAGE. 
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(a)  Distribution  of  different  percentages  of  Illiteracy  among  native  whites  10  years  of  age  or 
over.  (See  last  column  of  table  2.)  Percentages  are  scaled  on  the  horizontal  lines;  the 
number  of  counties  having  the  different  percentages  is  scaled  vertically. 


(b)  Percentage  of  illiteracy  among  native  whites  throughout  the  entire  8  States  (9.3). 


(c)  Percentage  of  illiteracy  among  native  whites  throughout  the  1 1 5  Appalachian  counties  (12.6). 


(d)  Percentage  of  illiteracy  among  native  whites  throughout  the  97  "  mountain  "  counties  (15.9). 


NATIVE  WHITE  ILLITERACY. 
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(a)  Distribution  of  the  different  numbers  of  children  enrolled  from  every  100  between  the  aTes 
of  6  and  20,  inclusive.  (See  last  column  of  table  3.)  The  number  enrolled  from  every  100  is 
scaled  on  the  horizontal  line;  the  number  of  counties  enrolling  the  different  numbers  are 
shown  vertically. 


(b)  Number  enrolled  in  school  from  every  100  children  throughout  the  8  States  (63.6). 


(c)  Number  enrolled  in  school  from  every  1(X)  children  throughout  the  Appalachian  counties 
(65.9). 


(d)  Number  enrolled  In  school  from  every  100  children  throughout  the  "mountain"  counties 
(72.3). 


ENROLLMENT  FROM  EVERY  HUNDRED  CHILDREN. 
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(a)  Distribution  of  the  number  of  children  attending  daily  from  every  100  enrolled.  (See  last 
column  of  table  4.)  The  number  of  children  attending  daily  is  scaled  on  the  horizontal  line; 
the  number  of  counties  In  which  the  different  numbers  of  children  attend  daily  is  scaled 
vertically. 


(b)  Number  of  children  attending  school  daily  from  every  100  enrolled  throughout  the  8  States 
(63.6). 


(c)  Number  of  children  attending  school  daily  from  every  100  enrolled  throughout  the  Appa- 
lachian counties  (63.1). 


(d)  Number  of  children  attending  school  daily  from  every  100  enrolled  throughout  the  "  moun- 
tain" counties  (61.2). 


ATTENDANCE  DAILY  FOR  EVERY  100  ENROLLED. 
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(a)  Distribution  of  the  different  average  lengths  of  annual  school  session.  (See  last  column  of 
table  7.)  The  different  nunnber  of  davs  of  school  session  are  scaled  on  the  horizontal  line; 
the  Dumber  of  counties  havingthe  different  lengths  of  session  is  scaled  vertically. 


(b)  Average  length  of  school  session  throughout  the  rural  schools  of  the  United  States  (137 
days). 


(c)  Average  length  of  school  session  throughout  the  8  States  (123  days). 


(d)  Average  length  of  school  session  throughout  the  Appalachian  counties  (112  days). 


(e)  Average  length  of  school  session  throughout  the  "nnountain"  counties  (104  days). 
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LENGTH  OF  SESSION. 
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(a)  Distribution  of  the  different  number  of  days  the  average  child  attends  school.  (See  last 
column  of  table  8.)  The  different  numbers  of  days  attended  by  the  average  child  are 
scaled  on  the  horizontal  line;  the  number  of  counties  in  which  the  average  child  attends 
forthese  numbers  of  days  is  scaled  vertically. 


(b)  Number  of  days  the  average  child  In  the  8  States  attends  school  (49.9  days). 


(c)  Number  of  days  the  average  child  in  the  Appalachian  counties  attends  school  (48.3  days). 


(d)  Number  of  days  the  average  child  in  the  "mountain"  counties  attends  school  (46  days). 
DAYS  EACH  6-20-YEAR-OLD  CHILD  ATTENDS  SCHOOL. 
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(a)  Distribution  of  annual  teachers' salaries.   (See  last  colunnn  of  tablo  9).   Salaries  are 
scaled  horizontally;  counties  vertically. 


(b)  Average  annual  salary  of  teachers  throughout  the  United  States  in  191 1  ($466). 


(c)  Average  annual  salary  of  teachers  throughout  the  Appalachian  counties  ($237). 


TEACHERS'  SALARIES. 
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(a)  Distribution  of  the  different  amounts  expended  for  schools  per  child  of  school  age.  (See 
last  column  of  table  15.)  The  amounts  expended  are  scaled  horizontally;  the  counties 
expending  these  amounts  are  scaled  vertically. 


(bj^Ammjnt ^^"^      school  purposes  for  the  average  child  throughout  the  United  States  In 


(c)  Amount  spent  for  school  purposes  for  the  average  child  throughout  the  8  States  ($6.60). 


(d)  Amount  spent  for  school  purposes  for  the  average  cliild  throughout  the  Appalachian 
counties  ($6.41). 


(e)  Amount  spent  for  school  purposes  for  the  average  child  throughout  the  "mountain* 
counties  ($4.72;. 


EXPENDITURES  PER  CHILD  OF  SCHOOL  AGE. 
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SCHOOL  EXPENDITUBES. 

The  annual  expenditure  per  capita  of  school  population  (6  to  20, 
inclusive)  in  the  eight  States  is  $6.60.  In  the  216  counties  of  the 
Appalachian  region  it  is  $6.41,  and  in  the  98  mountain  counties  it  is 
$4.79. 

In  all  statements  involving  dollars  and  cents,  one  must  bear  in 
mind  that  many  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  are  cheaper  in 
the  mountain  region  than  in  many  other  sections  of  the  country. 
Nevertheless,  the  disparity  in  expenditures  for  the  mountain  child 
and  for  the  child  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  country  is  too  great 
to  be  explained  in  this  way,  and  the  opportunities  of  the  children  for 
education  in  this  section  are  less  than  elsewhere 

Table  15  shows  the  average  expenditure  per  child  in  the  Appa- 
lachian region  by  counties.  It  is  worthy  df  note  that  there  are  100 
counties  in  which  the  annual  expenditure  for  each  child  of  school  age 
is  less  than  $5  and  that  in  two  counties  it  is  less  than  $2.  The  con- 
trast in  educational  conditions  in  this  entire  region  is  brought  out  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  29  coxmties  expending  over  $10  for  each  child, 
and  two  coimties  more  than  $15. 


Table  15. — Amounts  expended  per  child  (6-20  years  of  age)  in  the  Appalachian  counties. 


Expenditure  per  child  6-20 
per  school  year. 

Counties. 

In 
Ala- 
bama. 

In 
Geor- 
gia. 

In 
Ken- 
tucky. 

In 
North 
Caro- 
lina. 

In 
South 
Caro- 
lina. 

In 

Ten- 
nessee. 

In 
Vir- 
ginia. 

In 
West 
Vir- 
ginia. 

In 
the 
entire 
region. 

$l-t2  

2 
1 

H 
6 

10 
6 
1 

2 
14 
43 
41 
41 
14 
12 
8 
7 
13 
8 
2 
2 
2 
2 

$»-S3  

2 
7 
11 
1 

7 
9 
4 

3 
7 
4 
6 
2 
1 

1 
3 
4 
8 
6 
6 
3 
1 
5 
1 

$3-14  

3 
2 

•4-$5  

10 
17 

$6-16  

$7-18  

1 

6 
3 
6 
7 
2 
I 
1 
1 

UMIO  

1 

1 

1 

$10-SU  

1 

2 

$1»^14  

1 
1 

1 

Total  counties  included. 

22 

21 

»29 

'23 

5 

46 

40 

26 

211 

1  iLformation  is  not  avaUable  from  2  of  the  counties  in  Kentucky;  and  Avery.  Caldwell,  Mitchell,  and 
Watauga  Counties  in  North  Carolina  have  been  grouped  together  and  treated  as  1  county. 
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The  expenditure  per  child  enrolled  and  the  salary  cost  per  child 
enrolled  show  about  the  same  facts  as  the  expenditure  per  child. 
The  general  facts  concerning  these  three  items  are  shown  below. 


School  expenditures  per  child. 


Kxpendl- 
tureper 

child  6to 
ao  vean 
of  age. 

Ezpendi- 
tare  per 

child 
enrolled. 

Expendi- 
ture for 
salaries 
per  child 
imronad. 

$16.09 

$23.56 

$14.00 

laoo 

6L35 
I6w41 
<4.66 

In  the  8  SUtes  

6.60 
6.41 
4.79 

ia37 
19.58 
>6.54 

1  Information  from  2  counties  is  not  available.        >  Information  from  1  county  is  not  availabie. 


The  percentage  of  the  total  school  expenditures  paid  to  teachers 
varies  greatly.  The  amount  will,  of  course,  vary  as  the  amount  of 
expenditures  for  new  buildings  and  equipment  varies.  The  22  per 
cent  reported  paid  to  teachers  in  one  county  is  too  low  even  with 
great  activity  in  building.  Percentages  over  90,  reported  in  12 
counties,  are  high  and  indicate  no  building  activities.  The  median 
'  for  the  216  counties  is  68.5  per  cent,  and  probably  represents  the 
normal  proportion  for  this  region  at  this  time.  Table  16  shows  the 
variation  among  the  216  counties  in  this  respect.  The  26  counties 
paying  their  teachers  less  than  60  per  cent  of  the  total  school  fund 
are  probably  those  that  are  doing  much  building. 

Tablb  16. — Percentages  of  school  expenditures  that  are  paid  to  teachers  in  the  Appalachian 

counties. 


Counties. 


Paid  to  teachers  from  total 
school  expenditure. 

In  Ala- 
bama. 

In 
Geor- 
gia. 

In  Ken- 
tucky. 

In 
North 
Caro- 
lina. 

In 
South 
Caro- 
lina. 

In  Ten- 
nessee. 

In  Vir- 
ginia. 

In  West 
Vir- 
ginia. 

In  the 
entire 
region. 

Per  cents. 

1 

1 
1 
2 
6 
8 
8 
18 
19 
27 
26 
27 
21 
23 
16 
10 
2 

26-30  

1 
1 
4 

3 
4 

6 
3 
8 
3 
3 
2 
5 
2 

30-35  

1 
1 
1 

4 

5 
3, 
3 
4 
3 

35-10  

1 

40-45  

1 

1 
1 

2 
1 
5 
5 
3 
10 
7 
2 
4 

1 
1 
2 
8 
7 
5 

2 
3 
5 

1 

60-66  

2 
7 
9 
5 
4 
1 

1 
1 

70-76  

75-80  

3 
3 
3 
1 
2 

2 
4 

6 
8 

80-86  

2 
1 

86-00  

9(M>6  

Total  counties  included. . 

22 

21 

31 

26 

5 

»45 

40 

25 

215 

1  Inibrmatlon  not  availabla  from  1  county  in  Tennessee. 
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PRIVATE  SOHOOLS. 

There  are  two  widely  prevalent  misconceptions  concerning  private 
elementary  schools  in  tiiie  momitain  r^on.  One  is  that  private 
schools  are  the  only  educative  agents  in  this  region;  the  other  is  that 
the  private  schools  are  so  good  and  so  numerous  as  to  be  an  excuse 
for  poor  public  schools.  Both  ideas  are  based  on  an  overestimation 
of  the  extent  of  private  school  work.  There  are  people  who  claim 
that  the  private  schools  in  the  Appalachian  counties  do  so  much  of 
the  work  done  by  public  schools  in  some  sections  of  the  country  that 
a  study  of  the  public  schools  alone  is  of  little  or  no  real  value  in 
determining  the  educational  status  of  these  counties. 

Unfortunately,  private  school  statistics  are  available  only  from  the 
States  of  Alabama,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia.  These  four 
States,  however,  may  be  considered  as  typical,  and  they  actually 
represent  139  of  the  216  Appalachian  counties.  In  54  of  these  139 
counties  there  are  no  private  schools  doing  elementary  or  secondary 
work.  In  the  75  counties  having  private  schools  the  percentage  of 
the  total  elementary  and  secondary  enrollment  that  is  in  private 
schools  varies  from  three-tenths  of  1  per  cent  to  16.6  per  cent.  Infor- 
mation for  the  States  individually  follows: 

In  Alabama  2.8  per  cent  of  children  in  primary  and  secondary 
schools  are  enrolled  in  private  institutions.  Of  the  22  counties  in 
the  Appalachian  section  of  the  State,  only  9  report  any  private 
schools  at  all.  In  these  9  counties  the  variation  in  percentage  of 
pupils  enrolled  in  private  schools  is  from  1.1  to  8.4. 

In  Kentucky  3.1  per  cent  of  the  total  school  enrollment  is  in 
private  schools.  There  are  private  institutions  doing  elementary  or 
secondary  work  in  19  of  the  31  Appalachian  coxmties,  and  the  peiv 
centage  enrolled  in  private  schools  in  these  19  counties  varies  from 
0.3  to  13.7. 

In  Tennessee  2.6  per  cent  of  the  total  elementary  and  secondary 
enrollment  is  in  private  schools.  There  are  private  schools  in  22  of 
the  46  Appalachian  counties,  and  the  percentage  enrolled  in  private 
schools  in  these  22  counties  varies  from  2  to  16.6. 

In  Virginia  3.8  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment  in  schools  below 
college  rank  is  in  private  institutions.  There  are  private  schools  in 
25  of  the  40  Appalachian  coxmties,  and  the  percentage  enrolled  in 
private  schools  in  these  counties  varies  from  0.3  to  14.1. 

Where  there  are  successful  private  schools,  they  draw  students 
from  more  than  one  county.  This  accounts  for  the  occasional  high 
percentage  of  pupils  in  the  private  schools  of  a  county. 

These  %ures  indicate  that  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  are  not  doing  as  much  of  the  educational  work. in  these 
States  as  is  often  supposed.   They  certainly  are  not  taking,  and 
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never  can  take,  the  place  of  the  public  schools.  Their  function  i 
would  seem  to  be  either  to  work  in  communities  where  public  schools 
can  not  be  maintained,  as  indicated  previously,  or  to  do  work  better 
than  the  public  schools  are  doing,  or  to  do  work  of  a  kind  that  public 
schools  are  not  doing,  or  to  supplement  the  pubUc  schools  in  such  a 
way  as  to  induce  the  people  themselves  to  demand  better  public 
schools.  In  the  last  three  cases  the  aim  should  be  to  do  the  work 
in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be  imitated  by  the  public  schools  and  that 
the  work  may  be  taken  over  by  the  public  schools  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible without  loss  of  efficiency.  It  is  unfortimate  when  the  pres- 
ence of  a  private  school  prevents  the  establishment  or  improvement 
of  a  public  school  that  would  do  the  same  work. 

This  discussion,  of  coiu^e,  concerns  only  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools.  Colleges,  normal,  professional,  and  industrial  schools, 
both  private  and  public,  deserve  special  consideration  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  in  this  brief  study. 

SUHMABT. 

The  following  general  conclusions  in  regard  to  educational  condi- 
tions in  the  Appalachian  region  seem  warranted  by  this  study. 

Conditions  vary  from  the  very  worst  to  very  nearly  the  best,  and 
are  constantly  improving.  New  buildings  are  replacing  the  old; 
modem  equipment  is  being  introduced;  the  school  term  is  being 
lengthened;  special  activities  of  many  kinds  are  coming  to  supple- 
ment the  traditional  work;  and  public  sentiment  is  aroused.  The 
school  enrollment,  attendance,  and  term  in  the  entire  region  are  a 
little  worse  than  throughout  the  other  portions  of  the  States  in  which 
the  mountains  lie;  some  coimties  are  well  above  the  average,  and 
there  are  some  counties  that  are  very  much  below  any  reasonable 
standard. 

Teachers'  salaries  are  low,  even  when  the  low  cost  of  living  is 
taken  into  account.  Most  of  the  teachers  have  little  or  no  pro- 
fessional training.  FaciUties  for  such  training  are  increasing,  and 
such  training  will  necessitate  higher  salaries.  Supervision  is  inade- 
quate. Even  good  teachers  need  good  supervision;  yoimg  and  im- 
trained  teachers,  as  most  of  the  moimtain  teachers  are,  have  espe- 
cial need  of  assistance  and  suggestion. 

The  curriculum  is  often  haphazard,  and  the  texts  a^e  u  painful 
misfit.  State  coiu^es  of  study,  in  the  States  in  which  they  exist, 
can  not  meet  all  the  varying  need  of  commimities  as  diverse  as  the 
conmiunities  in  this  region.  It  is  very  rare  for  any  other  course  of 
study  to  exist,  much  less  be  in  force,  in  any  locality.  Most  of  the 
texts  used  are  those  written  for  city  schools. 

Special  activities  in  the  form  of  parents'  dubs,  school  improve- 
ment associations,  com,  potato,  tomato,  and  canning  clubs,  manual 
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training,  domestic  science  and  domestic  art,  debating  dubs,  ath- 
letic meets,  and  school  fairs  are  being  introduced  into  some  com- 
munities. 

The  expenditure  for  education  is  yery  much  less  than  it  should  be. 
Nowhere  is  it  as  much  as  the  people  can  afford.  Even  where  rates  of 
taxation  are  high,  the  valuation  of  property  is  often  so  low  as  to  make 
the  tax  on  actual  values  very  low.  In  Tennessee,  where  the  law 
requires  assessment  at  full  value,  it  is  commonly  stated  that  assess- 
ment is  usually  at  about  one-third  of  the  value.  In  one  county  in 
that  State  the  county  clerk  declares  that  the  usual  assessment  is  not 
more  than  one-sixth  of  the  full  value.  But  this  condition  of  affairs 
is  not  peculiar  to  those  counties  or  to  the  States  in  which  they  are. 

Private  schools  are  supplementing  the  work  of  the  public  schools 
in  many  places.  Some  of  the  private  schools  are  doing  only  common- 
school  work,  and  are  doing  it  no  better  than  the  public  schools  can 
do  it.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  them  are  doing  more  and  better 
work  than  the  public  schoob,  and  are  working  in  places  that  the  pub- 
lic school  has  failed  to  reach. 

In  many  cases  efforts  at  improvement  lack  definite  aim  and  organi- 
zation. This  is  true  of  the  work  both  of  public  and  of  private  schools. 
Some  county  superintendents  follow  the  definite  policy  of  building 
new  schools  in  places  where  the  people  want  them  and  are  willing  to 
help  in  their  building,  even  though  there  may  be  other  commimities 
absolutely  without  school  faciUties.  Private  schools  are  sometimes 
located  without  reference  to  public  schools,  or  even  to  compete  with 
other  private  schdols  that  are  really  meeting  the  needs  of  a  commu- 
nity. Church  schools  have  been  transgressors  in  this  regard.  In 
some  instances  rather  poor  private  schools  are  preventing  the  estab- 
lishment of  public  high  schools  which  might  be  made  to  serve  the 
people  much  better. 

Public  sentiment  in  favor  of  good  schools  is  developing;  in  the 
several  State  legislatures  representatives  from  these  counties  usually 
favor  increased  levies  or  appropriations  for  schoob,  and  other  pro- 
gressive education  measures.  This  is  a  fundamental  movement,  and 
is  the  most  hopeful  aspect  of  the  educational  situation.  When  pub- 
lic opinion — ^representing  appreciation  of  education,  desire  for  better 
opportimities  for  the  children,  and  belief  in  the  ability  of  the  people 
to  help  themselves — ^is  fully  awake,  the  conditions  here  will  improve 
rapidly,  as  they  have  done  elsewhere. 

The  way  to  help  these  people,  the  only  effective  way,  is  to  help  them 
to  help  themselves. 
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STATISTICS. 

General  information  and  conclusions  have  been  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages;  the  detailed  information  on  which  these  condosions 
are  largely  based  is  given  in  the  following  tables.  The  information 
is  given  in  columns,  all  the  information  for  a  single  county  appearing 
in  the  column  imder  the  name  of  that  county.  The  relative  standing 
of  a  coxmty  in  respect  to  a  single  item  may  be  determined  by  com- 
parison with  the  general  summary  of  that  item  in  the  preceding  pages. 

For  example,  suppose  one  wishes  to  find  out  how  Loudoun  Coimty, 
Va.,  compares  with  other  Appalachian  coimties  in  length  of  school 
term.  Under  the  column  headed  '^Loudoim  Cormty"  in  the  tables 
of  this  appendix,  opposite  item  '^46''  on  the  left-hand  margin  of  the 
page,  entitled  '  'Length  of  session,  in  days,"  we  find  162.  That  means 
that  the  length  of  the  school  term  in  Loudoun  Coimty  is  152  days. 
Turning  now  to  Table  7  we  find  that  Loudoun  has  a  longer  term 
than  any  other  Appalachian  county  in  Virginia,  that  it  is  the  only 
county  having  a  school  session  between  150  and  155  days  in  lengthj^ 
and  that  there  are  only  six  counties  in  the  entire  Appalachian  region 
that  have  longer  school  terms. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  include  72  items  of  information  con- 
cerning each  of  the  coimties.  The  same  information  is  given  for 
each  entire  State.  Items  1  to  13  and  21  to  30,  inclusive,  are  taken 
directly  from  the  1910  census.  The  other  items  are  taken  from  the 
State  reports  of  the  respective  States,  or  are  calculated  from  figures 
taken  from  these  reports  or  the  1910  census.  In  ma,king  calculations, 
all  remainders  have  been  ignored.  The  1911  reports  are  used  for  the 
States  of  Georgia  and  Kentucky;  for  the  other  States  the  1912  reports 
are  used. 

The  school  population  is  taken  as  the  nximber  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  20,  inclusive.  These  figures  are  taken  from  the 
1910  census,  and  are  the  same  for  all  States.  The  legal  school  age 
in  the  respective  States  is  not  the  same,  and  so  figures  from  the  State 
reports  that  have  to  do  with  school  population  are  not  directly  com- 
parable. This  is  particularly  true  of  the  percentage  of  children 
enrolled.  The  use  of  the  uniform  6  to  20  population  makes  these 
figures  from  the  different  States  comparable. 

In  Alabama  and  Virginia  the  school  age  b^ins  at  7,  so  that  the 
figures  given  for  those  States  may  not  accurately  represent  the 
efforts  and  success  of  the  school  authorities  of  those  States  enrolling 
all  school  children.  It  does,  however,  represent  what  those  States 
are  doing  for  their  children  between  6  and  20,  and  is  comparable  with 
what  other  States  are  doing  for  the  same  group  of  children. 

The  latest  report  available  has  been  used  for  each  State.  This  has 
been  done  in  order  that  the  information  given  might  be  as  nearly  up  to 
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date  as  possible,  and  might  represent  recent  progress,  throughout  the 
entu'e  region.  The  use  of  these  figures  has  involved  one  inaccuracy 
that  is  serious.  School  enrollment  figures  for  1911-12  have  been 
compared  directly  with  1910  school  population  figures.  The  fol- 
lowing reasons  seem  to  justify  this  action: 

First.  The  1910  population  figure  really  should  be  used  with  the 
1911  enrollment,  because  the  1911  school  year  began  in  the  fall  of 
1910,  just  after  the  census  was  taken;  the  1911  enrollment  represents 
the  number  of  children  enrolled  from  the  total  number  of  school 
children  reported  at  the  beginning  of  that  school  year — that  is,  in  1910. 
Thus  for  the  States  of  Georgia  and  Kentucky  no  inaccuracy  is  in- 
volved, and  in  the  other  States  there  is  only  a  real  discrepancy  of 
one  year  in  the  figures  used. 

Second.  The  change  in  population  from  year  to  year  is  relatively 
slight.  The  increase  in  the  6  to  20  population  for  the  six  States  in 
question  from  1900  to  1910  is  given  below,  together  with  the  approx- 
imate annual  percentage  of  increase. 


Population  6  to  20  years  of  age — Percentage  of  increase. 


Population  6  to  30  years 
of  age. 

Approxi- 
mate 
annual 
percentage 
ofinorease. 

1900 

1910 

680,451 
099,896 
521,878 
726,405 
654,284 
331,508 

750,347 
785,583 
564,260 
738,478 
607,649 
396,818 

1.0 
1.2 
.8 
.1 
.6 
1.9 

Third.  Even  this  slight  increase  is  added  to  the  base  on  which  per- 
centages are  reckoned.  The  error  in  the  percentages  themselves  will 
be  less.  For  example,  if  there  is  an  error  in  the  base  of  1  per  cent 
too  little,  a  percentage  of  60  per  cent  reckoned  from  this  base  will 
be  only  five-tenths  of  1  per  cent  too  high. 

Fourth.  Any  inaccuracy  involved  in  this  action  tends  to  make  the 
percentage  of  enrollment  higher  than  it  really  is,  and  thus  to  make 
school  conditions  throughout  this  region  appear  a  trifle  better  in  this 
respect  than  they  really  are.  No  injustice  is  done  to  any  school  by  this 
action;  rather,  they  are  given  a  dight  advantage. 

Fifth.  This  inaccuracy  is  so  small  that  the  "figures  as  given  prob- 
ably more  nearly  represent  conditions  as  they  now  are  than  would 
figures  reckoned  from  the  older  school  reports. 

All  of  these  reasons  seem  to  justify  this  action. 

These  tables  have  been  submitted  to  the  state  departments  of  the 
respective  States. 
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31.4 
122 
60.7 
38.3 
37 
50 

$11,315 

Ii 

0 
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$16,430 
$10,905 
66 
$8.80 
$5.56 
68.8 
$5.87 
$3.71 
$7,000 

\n  So 

i  ^ 

g  1 

1 

1.2 
$23,658 
$22,164 

$6.60 
$4.43 
80.6 
$6.09 
$3.96 
$15,570 

|o  I 

2,438 
2,438 

57.6 
107 
73.4 
61.6 
73 
48 

$17,307 
$237 
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120 

67 
47 

$14^ 

Ii 

8 
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$14,849 
84 
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$4.07 
$15,937 
$312 
2 
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1,393 
1,363 
30 
49.5 
49 
49 
38.5 
121 
59.8 
46.5 
48 
54 

$16J[93 
1316 

1 
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$15,441 
78 
$7.01 
$5.46 
76.9 
$5.39 
$4.19 
$13,000 

^000 
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2,902 
2,881 
21 
48.2 
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54.4 
43.5 
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$29,510 
74 
$6.58 
$5.25 
77.2 
$5.07 
$4.05 
$40,000 
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3,255 
3,153 
103 
52.3 
52 
60 
43.9 
119 
62.1 
52.2 
102 
61 

6 
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$39,642 
$30,624 
77 
$6.37 
$5.35 
74.0 
$4.71 
$3.88 
$25,000 

:^  ^ 
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3,156 
3,046 
110 
50.4 
50 
44 
37.6 
111 
55.9 
41.7 
116 
53 

»2J25 

i\ 

10 
8.6 
$45,336 
$33,772 

$5!^ 

72.2 
$5.44 
$4.06 
$30,000 

\  ® 

2,531 
2,500 
31 
62.1 
62 
62 
58.7 
112 
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Sib:  I  submit  herewith  for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  a  brief  account  of  the  progress  of  education  in  the  State 
of  Alabama.  This  is  the  second  in  the  series  of  brief  histories  of  edu- 
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prepared  by  and  imder  the  direction  of  Dr.  Stephen  B,  Weeks,  of  this 
bureau,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  accurate  information  for  the 
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Bulletin,  1912,  No.  27. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 
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Chapter  L 
EVOLUTION  OF  THE  STATE. 


The  territory  included  within  the  present  State  of  Alabama  lies 
between  SO""  13 'and  35°  north  latitude  and  between  84"^  51 '  and  SS""  31 ' 
west  longitude.  It  has  a  total  land  and  water  area  of  51,998  square 
mileS;  and  was  first  visited  by  De  Narvaez  and  later  explored  by 
De  Soto  (1540) ;  but  the  Spaniards  made  no  attempt  at  settlement  and 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years  there  was  no  other  visit  to  the  ter- 
ritory by  white  men.  Then  came  La  Salle,  with  his  idea  of  a  French 
empire  extending  through  the  heart  of  North  America,  the  Mississippi 
to  be  the  main  artery  of  commerce,  and  a  chain  of  forts  to  connect 
Canada  and  Louisiana  (1682).  Under  the  impetus  of  this  idea  came 
the  settlement  at  Biloxi  in  1699  and  that  at  Twenty-seven  Mile 
Bluff,  on  Mobile  River  in  1702.  In  1711  this  latter  settlement  was 
moved  to  the  present  site  of  Mobile.  This  removal  marks  the  real 
beginning  of  European  settlement  in  that  section  of  the  United 
States,  and  Mobile  was  for  years  the  center  of  French  opposition  to 
the  westward  thrust  of  the  English-speaking  peoples  from  Georgia 
and  the  Carolinas. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Spaniards  never  formally  surrendered 
their  claims  to  the  country  now  represented  by  the  State  of  Alabama, 
but  included  it  within  the  ill-defined  boundaries  of  Florida,  and  that 
the  English  made  a  similar  claim  to  it  as  a  part  of  their  province 
of  Carolana,  ''the  east  of  Carolana  joining  to  the  west  of  Carolina," 
according  to  Coxe,  who  was  the  leading  exponent  of  the  English 
contention;  but  the  French  remained  in  actual  possession  of  the  soil 
till  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1763,  by  the  terms  of  which  Canada  and  all 
of  that  part  of  Louisiana  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  island  of  Orleans,  was  ceded  to  England,  and  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  with  all  of  Louisiana  west  of  the  river  to  Spain.  By 
these  cessions  France  was  forced  out  of  the  Continent  of  North 
America,  and  the  visions  of  La  Salle's  American  empire  vanished. 
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By  a  treaty  of  1762  East  and  West  Florida  had  been  ceded  by  Spain 
to  England  in  exchange  for  Havana,  and  the  English  flag  then 
waved  over  all  the  territory  of  North  America  east  of  the  Mississippi 
except  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

In  reorganizing  the  territory  of  West  Florida  the  English  in  1767 
extended  its  boundary  northward  to  the  line  of  32*^  28',  about  the 
latitude  of  the  present  city  of  Montgomery.  The  territory  north  of 
32°  28'  was  included  in  the  English  province  of  Illinois.  During  the 
American  Revolution,  Bernardo  Galvez,  Spanish  governor  of  Louis- 
iana, captured  both  Pensacola  and  Mobile,  and  by  the  treaty  of 
Versailles  in  1783  the  Floridas  were  retroceded  to  Spain  by  England, 
which  at  the  same  time  acknowledged  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
United  States  to  run  down  to  31°,  thus  ignoring  her  own  boundary 
of  West  Florida  and  bequeathing  a  bone  of  contention  to  the  United 
States  and  Spain.  This  territory  remained  a  subject  of  dispute  till 
1795,  when  under  the  Jay  treaty  Spain  acknowledged  the  American 
contention  for  31*^,  although  it  was  not  till  1798  that  the  Spanish 
colonial  ojEficials  were  forced  to  yield  recognition  of  the  treaty.  By 
the  Federal  act  of  April  7,  1798,  a  territorial  government  was  estab- 
lished for  the  Mississippi  Territory  then  embraced  between  31*^  and 
32®  28',  of  like  character  in  all  respects  to  that  over  the  Northwest 
Territory,  save  as  to  the  last  ordinance  (slavery).  A  commission  was 
provided  by  the  act  for  settling  the  contention  between  the  United 
States  and  the  State  of  Georgia  over  all  lands  lying  north  of  31®  and 
south  of  the  South  Carolina  cession  of  1787  which  Gepigia  claime'd 
as  a  part  of  her  territory  under  the  original  charter  of  Oglethorpe.  In 
1802  Georgia  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  her  claims  to  this  terri- 
tory; and  in  1804  the  territory  between  32°  28'  and  35°,  including  the 
strip  of  land  12  miles  wide  known  as  the  South  Carolina  cession,  was 
annexed  to  the  Mississippi  Territory.  In  1812  Congress  added  to 
that  Territory  what  was  known  as  the  district  of  Mobile,  being  the 
lands  between  the  Pearl  and  the  Perdido  Rivers,  recently  taken  from 
Spain  and  extending  from  the  Gulf  northward  to  EUicott's  line  in 
31°.  By  act  of  March  3,  1817,  the  Territory  of  Alabama  was  estab- 
lished by  Congress,  with  boundaries  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
present  State.  This  Territory  was  admitted  as  a  State  of  the  Union 
by  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  2  and  resolution  of  December  14, 
1819. 
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The  growth  in  population  has  been  as  follows: 


Statistical  view  of  growth  of  Alabama  population,  1800-1910. 


Years. 

White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Per  cent  of 
increase 

since  last 
census. 

Population 
pers^uare 

»1,250' 
9,046 
•25,000 
127,901 
309,527 
590,756 
771,623 
964,201 
996,992 
1,262,505 
1,513,401 
1,828,697 
2,138,093 

85,451 
190,406 
335,185 
426,514 
526,271 
521,384 
662,185 
833,718 
1,001,152 
1,228,832 

42,450 
119,121 
255,571 
345,109 
437,770 
475,510 
600,103. 
678,489 
<  827,307 
4  908,282 

2.49 
6.03 
11.52 
15.06 
18.80 
19.44 
24.62 
29.51 
86.66 
41.67 

142.00 
9a  86 
80.62 
24.98 
8.40 
26.63 
19.87 
2a  83 
16.92 

1840  

1850  

1890  

1900  

1910  

1  In  1910  land  area  61 ,279  square  miles.  *  In  Washington  County,  Ala. ,  only.  PIdcett. 

>  Mississippi  Territory.  «     <  Excludes  a  few  Indians,  Chinese,  and  Japanese. 


The  sources  of  this  population,  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  older 
States,  are  shown  for  different  decades  in  the  following  table,  which 
includes  every  State  which  has  in  any  decade  contributed  as  much  as 
1,000  to  the  State's  population. 


Statistical  view  of  the  sources  of  Aldhama^s  poptUation. 


States. 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

5^997 

83,517 

03,028 

96,872 

96,876 

99,664 

48,663 

45,185 

42,971 

35,764 

24,365 

18,921 

Tennessee  

22,541 

19, 139 

19,797 

23,859 

25,185 

81,086 

North  Carolina  

28,521 

23,504 

30,290 

23,269 

15,491 

12,102 

Virginia  (and  West  Virginia)  

10,387 

7,598 

29,635 

24,351 

16,232 

16,320 

2,852 

4,848 

10,149 

13,046 

15,009 

20,266 

Florida  

1,060 

1,644 

2,764 

4,029 

3,969 

6,924 

New  York  

2,694 

1,966 

2,580 

2,624 

3.983 

4,207 

1,443 

1,848 

1,539 

1,668 

2,086 

2,109 

Ohio  

276 

265 

682 

1,477 

3,764 

4,020 

628 

1,149 

1,753 

1,785 

2,286 

2,760 

876 

989 

727 

1,199 

2,318 

2,533 

757 

683 

2,209 

1,889 

1,483 

1,121 

56 

275 

640 

1,264 

1,822 

3,230 

lUinois  

114 

224 

369 

686 

1,374 

2,675 

93 

186 

278 

785 

1,741 

2,171 

91 

343 

650 

863 

1,094 

2,068 

Missouri  

158 

191 

516 

572 

861 

1,308 

Assuming  these  figures  to  be  correct,  and  a  proper  foimdation  on 
which  to  base  generalizations,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  development 
of  Alabama  immigration  has  come  primarily  from  the  States  imme- 
diately adjoining;  that  it  has  been  in  direct  proportion  to  distance; 
that  it  has  been  in  this  case,  as  in  most  others,  in  the  main  along  lines 
of  latitude;  that  the  population  coming  into  Alabama  in  the  early 
days  was  distinctively  southern,  and  that  it  was  not  till  1890  that  an 
increase  in  the  northern  and  western  elements  began  to  command 
attention. 

The  States  that  seem  to  have  contributed  most  to  the  population 


of  Alabama  are,  in  the  order  of  importance: 
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Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia;  these  States  in  the  four 
censuses  between  1850  and  1880,  stand  with  three  exceptions  in  the 
above  order.  Two  of  them,  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  represent  a 
migration  from  the  neighboring  older  States,  Virginia  and  the  Caro- 
linas.  It  is  probable  that  ftn  overwhelming  per  cent  of  the  Alabama 
population  of  the  ante  bellum  period  traced  its  origin  directly  or 
indirectly  to  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
tables: 


Total  population  Alabama,  1850    428, 779 

Bom  in  the  State   236,332 

Born  out  of  State,  but  in  United  States   183, 913 

Bom  in  foreign  countries.^   7, 509 

Birthplace  unknown   1, 025 

  428,779 

Bom  outaide  of  State,  but  in  United  Sta  tes   183, 913 

Bom  in — 

Georgia  .*   58,997 

South  Carolina   48, 663 

North  Carolina   28, 521 

Tennessee   22,541 

Virginia   10, 387 

  169,132 

Bom  in  foreign  countries   7, 509 

Bom  in —  • 

England   941 

Ireland   3,639 

Scotland   584 

Wales   67 

Germany  and  Prussia   1, 112 

France   503 

Austria   33 

Switzerland   113 

Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden   74 

British  America   49 

  7, 115 


It  is  thus  evident  that  the  States  which  in  the  decade  between 
1840  and  1850  made  the  largest  contribution  to  Alabama's  population 
furnished  no  new  ethnic  elements;  and  that  the  foreign  contribution 
was  neither  sufficient  in  size,  nor  sufficiently  different  in  character, 
to  produce  variation  in  type.  There  was  in  general  large  racial 
homogeneity. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  inquire  at  this  point  how  and  along  what 
lines  of  travel,  and  over  what  roads,  these  immigrants  got  into  Ala- 
bama. If  the  lines  of  travel  and  the  location  of  earliest  settlement 
are  known,  these  facts  will  help  explain  why  certain  sections  were  in 
advance  of  others  in  the  organization  of  schools. 

After  the  province  of  Louisiana  came  into  the  hands  of  the  English 
as  a  result  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1763,  they  began  to  encourage 
immigration,  and  the  first  immigrants  found  homes  not  in  what  is 
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now  Alabama,  but  in  Mississippi,  coming  by  water  up  the  river  from 
New  Orleans  or  by  water  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  from  the 
older  colonies  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  historian  Pickett,  writing  of  the  period  from  1768  to  1773, 
says: 

The  English  authorities  encouraged  emigration  and  many  availed  themselves  of 
their  liberal  offer.  The  first  Anglo-American  colony  came  from  Roanoke,  in  the 
province  of  North  Carolina,  and  established  themselves  between  Manchac  and  Baton 
Rouge.  They  were  followed  by  others  from  North  and  South  Carolina,  who  crossed 
the  mountains  to  Tennessee,  there  constructing  flatboats,  descended  that  river  into 
the  Ohio  and  thence  passed  down  the  Mississippi.  Others  from  Georgia  even  cut 
through  the  wilderness  to  find  the  Natchez  country,  which  had  become  so  favorably 
known.  Emigrants  from  Virginia  came  down  the  Ohio.  They  all  received  upon 
their  arrival  liberal  and  extensive  grants.  After  a  while  emigrants  came  from  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  British  West  Indies.  During  the  three  succeeding  years 
many  flocked  from  Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  and  New  Jersey,  and  established  them- 
selves upon  the  soil  by  the  Bayou  Sara,  the  Homochitto,  and  Bayou  Pierre.  All  these 
settlements  extended  from  the  Mississippi  back  for  15  or  20  miles.  A  few  years  after- 
wards the  Scotch  Highlanders  from  North  Carolina  arrived,  and  formed  a  colony  upon 
the  upper  branch  of  the  Homochitto,  30  miles  eastward  of  Natchez,  and  their  members 
were  at  a  late  period  increased  by  others  from  Scotland.  *  *  *  In  1770  emigrants 
came  from  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Virginia,  by  the  way  of  the  Ohio,  and  three 
years  afterwards  a  much  greater  nimiber  advanced  by  that  route.^ 

In  order  to  get  a  clearer  conception  of  the  growth  of  the  Alabama 
country  itself,  it  is  desirable  to  point  out  ( 1)  the  four  separate  settle- 
ments within  the  present  Alabama  from  which  as  nuclei  the  State 
has  developed  and  (2)  to  indicate  briefly  the  lines  of  travel  by  which 
these  settlements  were  reached : 

(1)  In  the  early  days  territorial  Alabama  was  made  up  of  four 
distinct  districts,  based  on  the  river  systems  to  which  they  belonged. 

(a)  The  oldest  of  these  settlements  was,  of  course,  that  at  Mobile, 
which  was  founded  by  the  French  and  later  developed  by  the  English 
and  Spaniards.  These  settlers  came  by  water.  Later,  Americans 
appeared  and  settled  above  and  around  Mobile  in  what  is  now  Bald- 
win, Mobile,  and  Washington  Counties,  even  before  all  of  this  had 
become  American  territory.  In  1792,  after  Mobile  itself,  the  most 
populous  of  these  settlements  was  that  upon  the  Tensas  River.  It 
was  composed  of  both  Whigs  and  Loyalists,  the  latter  having  been 
driven  from  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas.  This  settlement  was  reached 
overland  from  Georgia,  the  creeks  and  rivers  being  passed  on  rafts, 
and  household  and  other  utensils  being  carried  on  pack  horses. 

(h)  Next  after  Mobile  came  the  American  settlements  on  the 
Tombigbee  River  in  the  vicinity  of  old  St.  Stephens.  This  section 
contained  the  oldest  American  settlement  in  the  State,  and  in- 
cluded a  settlement  of  Georgians  on  the  Alabama,  a  few  miles  above 
its  confluence  with  the  Tombigbee.    This  was  made  in  1777  and  is 


>  Pickett's  Alabama,  Owen's  ed.,  pp.  32^-333. 
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believed  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  settlements  within  the  present 
limits  of  the  State.  The  settlers  had  come  overland  through  the 
Creek  country  from  Georgia.  In  1800  these  settlements  were 
included  within  the  limits  of  Washington  Coimty,  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory (now  in  Alabama),  and  a  ferry  across  the  Alabama  River  over 
Nannahubba  Island,  which  facilitated  the  movements  of  immigrants, 
had  been  established  as  early  as  1797.  After  the  opening  of  the 
Federal  Road  the  ferry  was  moved  farther  north. 

From  the  time  that  the  claims  of  Georgia  to  the  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory were  extinguished  ( 1804),  immigrants  began  to  flock  into  what 
is  now  Alabama.  One  party  left  North  Carolina,  scaled  the  Blue 
Ridge  with  their  wagons,  and  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  Ten- 
nessee. At  Knoxville  they  built  flatboats  and  floated  down  the 
river  to  the  Muscle  Shoals,  where  they  disembarked  their  goods, 
placed  them  on  pack  horses  which  had  been  brought  overland  from 
Ejioxville,  and  from  the  Muscle  Shoals  as  a  new  basis,  departed  over- 
land for  the  English  settlements  on  the  Tombigbee,  about  St.  Stephens, 
in  southern  Alabama,  thus  traversing  in  a  journey  of  120  days  from 
North  Carolina  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  present  State  from 
north  to  south.* 

(c)  The  northern  section  of  Alabama,  the  Tennessee  Valley  region, 
was  settled  mainly  from  Tennessee  as  early  as  1787,  and  in  the 
earUer  period  filled  up  more  rapidly  than  some  of  the  other  sections. 
These  immigrants  came  overland  from  the  Cumberland  settlements 
or  floated  down  the  river  in  flatboats  from  the  settlements  farther 
east. 

(d)  The  fourth  district  was  that  along  the  Alabama  River,  with 
centers  near  Claiborne,  in  Monroe  County,  and  along  the  Alabama 
River  from  the  confluence  of  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa  Rivers  down 
to  and  including  the  present  city  of  Montgomery.  This  section  was 
settled  mainly  by  Georgians  and  Carolmians,  who  came  in  over  the 
Government  Road.  From  these  four  centers  population  grew  and 
extended  into  the  intervening  sections. 

(2)  The  lines  of  travel  by  which  immigrants  went  into  this  new 
territory  are  indicated  as  follows:  The  Indians — the  Creeks,  Chero- 
kees,  Chickasaws,  and  Choctaws — had  some  well-deflned  trails 
through  this  couAtry,  and  while  these  traUs  varied  somewhat  from 
one  period  to  another  they  became  in  the  main  the  basis  of  the 
routes  for  the  French  and  English  invasion.  These  Indian  trails 
were  followed  by  Indian  traders  and  these  in  turn  by  the  first  immi- 
grants, and  in  this  perfectly  natural  way  became  the  highways 
along  which  passed  the  settlers  seeking  new  homes. 

It  wiU  be  sufficient  to  consider  these  highways  under  the  general 
division  of  northern  and  eastern  roads.    The  northern  route  led 

»  Pickett's  Alabama,  Owen's  ed.,  pp.  466-467.  /-^  t 
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down  the  Tennessee  River  from  Knoxville  to  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Muscle  Shoals.  From  the  Shoals  immigrants  from  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  after  floating  down  the  Tennessee,  went  across  the 
country  with  pack  horses  along  the  route  later  known  as  Gaines's 
Trace  imtil  they  struck  the  Tombigbee  at  Cotton  Gin  Port  in  the 
present  Monroe  County,  Miss.,  and  thence  to  St.  Stephens  by  water. 
On  the  other  hand,  others,  instead  of  taking  to  the  Tombigbee  route, 
left  Gaines's  Trace  and  went  south  by  land  over  the  open  prairie. 

In  1801  the  Government  secured  by  treaty  with  the  Chickasaws 
and  the  Choctaws  the  right  to  open  a  road  from  the  Nashville  country 
to  the  Natchez  district.  This  road  crossed  the  Tennessee  River  at 
Colbert's  Ferry  and  was  also  utilized  by  immigrants  coming  into 
Alabama  from  the  Tennessee  country.  About  1805  the  Government 
acquired  from  the  Cherokees  the  right  of  way  for  a  road  from  Ejioxville 
down  the  river.  This  road  crossed  the  Tennessee  at  the  Muscle 
Shoals  and  then  joined  the  Natchez  Trace. 

The  other  great  route  was  that  which  led  to  central  Alabama  from 
Georgia.  It  was  secured  by  treaty  with  the  Creeks  in  1805.  This 
route  did  not  differ  essentially  from  the  older  trade  routes  that  in 
txirn  followed  the  Indian  trails.  The  one  leading  to  Alabama  struck 
Georgia  at  Augusta,  crossed  the  Savannah  there,  and  branching, 
turned  north  and  northwest  to  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  coimtry. 
Another  branch  turned  west  to  the  territory  of  the  Lower  Creeks 
which  it  struck  at  the  Ocmulgee.  It  passed  old  Fort  Hawkins 
(near  Macon)  and  thence  to  the  Chattahoochee  not  far  from  the 
present  Columbus,  Ga.  It  passed  to  the  south  of  Montgomery, 
along  what  is  now  the  eastern  boundary  of  Monroe  County,  to  old 
Fort  Mims,  from  which  one  arm  reached  out  to  Mobile  at  the  south 
and  the  other  to  St.  Stephens  farther  west,  whence  it  passed  on 
across  the  Choctaw  country  to  Natchez.  In  the  early  days  this 
road  was  in  reality  a  mere  trail — marked  by  three  notches  cut  in 
the  trees.  The  houses  of  accommodation  were  few  in  number  and 
indifferent  in  kind,  being  kept  by  Indians  and  halfbreeds.  The 
rivers  and  creeks  were  unbridged  and  without  ferries.* 

With  the  improvement  of  the  road  by  the  Federal  Government, 
the  use  of  this  route  much  increased.  Hamilton  says^  it  became  for 
Alabama  what  the  Via  Appia  was  for  the  country  south  of  Rome, 
and  Pickett  tells  us  that  by  1810  the  population  of  Washington 
County,  Ala.,  was  about  6,000,  made  up  of  Georgians  and  Caroli- 
nians who  had  come  in  over  the  "Three  Chopped  Way"  from  the 
east,  and  of  Tennesseeans  who  had  come  down  from  the  north. 

Jackson's  miUtary  road  cut  southwardly  from  the  Tennessee 
River  into  the  Creek  coimtry  of  eastern  Alabama,  and  the  "great 

1  Piokett'8  Alabama,  Ow«n's  ed.,  48& 

tSee  Hamflton's  artlole  on  ewly  roads  in  Alabama,  Publications  Alabama  Historical  Society,  II,  39-^ 
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Tennessee  road"  to  Jones's  valley  in  Jefferson  County  made  access 
to  the  north  easier  still.  But  these  roads  belong  to  the  later  period 
of  deyelopment  and  growth,  rather  than  to  the  earlier  one  of  explora- 
tion and  settlement. 

In  the  Memorial  Record  of  Alabama  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Clark  calls 
attention  to  the  boat  as  an  emblem  of  progress  during  the  earlier 
days.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  history  of  90  barrels  of  flour 
sold  in  Montgomery  in  1822.  This  flour  was  made  from  wheat 
grown  in  Washington  Coimty,  Va.,  was  groimd  on  the  Holston 
River  10  miles  away,  floated  150  miles  down  that  river  on  flatboats, 
then  40  miles  up  the  Hiwassee,  then  10  miles  up  the  Okoa  (Ocoee) 
to  Hildebrand's  Landing,  then  12  miles  by  portage  across  country 
to  O'Dear's,  on  the  Connussowga,^  thence  by  flatboat  again  into  the 
Coosa,  and  thence  to  Montgomery,  where  it  arrived  after  a  journey 
extending  from  February  20  to  April  27.  Even  this  long  haul 
was  then  f oimd  to  be  more  profitable  than  to  bring  up  freight  by 
flatboat  from  Mobile.  But  this  era  was  now  passing.  In  1821  a 
steamboat  had  arrived  at  Montgomery,  from  Mobile,  in  10  days, 
and  as  soon  as  the  steamboat  had  been  adapted  to  commercial  uses 
the  problem  of  transportation  was  solved  as  fully  as  it  coidd  be 
until  the  coming  of  the  railroad. 

Thus  we  see  immigrants  came  into  the  new  land  by  aU  water  or 
by  all  land  routes,  and  by  routes  that  were  part  one  and  part  the 
other;  they  came  with  pack  horses  and  on  foot;  later  with  rolling 
hogsheads,  even  ox-drawn,  and  finally  by  wagon.  They  came  as 
individuals,  as  families,  and  even  as  communities.  They  brought 
with  them  their  institutions,  culture,  religion,  industries,  and  educa- 
tion. It  was  a  new  vdlkerwanderung  of  English-speaking  men. 
The  instinct  that  for  two  centuries  had  been  driving  their  fathers  to 
America  now  sent  them  into  a  new  wilderness  in  pursuit  of  the  same 
ideals — ^fortime,  happiness,  and  liberty. 

The  United  States  Census  for  1880  indicates  the  distribution  of  the 
population  in  Alabama  from  the  various  contributing  States,  and 
this  may  be  assumed  to  be  essentially  correct  for  the  earlier  decades 
also.  According  to  these  census  maps,  which  undertake  to  show  the 
localities  to  which  emigrants  from  the  older  States  removed,  the 
majority  of  the  North  Carolina  immigrants  were  settled  in  the  north- 
eastern and  black-belt  counties  of  the  center.  The  South  Caro- 
linians, spread  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  State, 
had  occupied  the  black  belt,  and  in  copsiderable  force  had  pressed 
over  to  the  western  boundary.  The  Virginians  went  into  the  black 
belt,  occupied  the  eastern  part  of  the  Tennessee  Valley,  and  made 
their  homes  in  the  southwestern  comer,  in  Washington  and  Mobile 

1  During  this  period  there  was  much  discussion  in  Tennessee  on  the  question  of  uniting  these  ritenty 
»c»naL  Xn  1836  Tennessee  chartered  a  oompany  to  out  such  a  canal  liom  the  Hlwiseet  to 
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Counties,  for  they  represented  a  lai^e  part  of  the  original  immigrant 
settlers.  The  relation  of  Georgia  to  Alabama  is  like  that  of  a  natural 
overflow,  being  heaviest  in  the  eastern  half,  but  reaching  the  western 
boundaries  in  considerable  numbers,  except  in  the  extreme  north- 
west corner  and  on  the  middle  and  headwaters  of  the  Tombigbee, 
but  increasing  in  numbers  again  in  Washington  and  Mobile  Coimties 
in  the  extreme  southwest  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Perdido. 

In  a  preeminent  degree  does  the  Tennessee  population  represent 
the  idea  of  an  overflow.  It  was  heaviest  in  J ackson,  Lauderdale,  lime- 
stone, and  Madison  Counties,  all  of  which  lie  north  of  the  Tennessee 
River.  The  next  in  importance  for  their  Tennessee  population  are 
Colbert,  Dekalb,  Lawrence,  Marshall,  and  Moi^an  Counties,  which 
represent  the  first  tier  of  counties  south  of  the  Tennessee  River. 

It  seems  fairly  accurate  to  say  that  the  various  sections  of  the 
State  during  the  early  days  had  a  more  or  less  distinct  and  charac- 
teristic population  of  its  own,  one  which  was  fairly  differentiated 
from  other  communities  by  the  source  from  which  that  population 
was  derived.  The  one  exception  to  this  general  statement  is  the 
black  belt  that  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Alabama  River  and  includes 
the  counties  of  Montgomery,  Lowndes,  Autauga,  Dallas,  Perry, 
Marengo,  Hale,  Greene,  and  Sumter.  This  was  settled  early  and  in 
common  by  immigrants  mainly  from  Vii^nia  and  the  Carolinas,  who, 
being  attracted  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  brought  in  lai^e  bodies  of 
slaves  and  began  riusing  cotton. 

In  the  early  days  and  imtil  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  Alabama 
and  IGssissippi  performed  for  the  old  Southwest  the  function  which 
Ohio  and  Indiana  performed  for  the  old  Northwest.  They  served 
as  a  stopping  place,  as  a  sort  of  reservoir,  in  which  one  or  two  genera- 
tions spent  their  lives  before  the  movement  into  the  newer  golden 
West  was  resumed.  The  census  records  show  that  migration  from 
Alabama  has  been  uniformly  westward,  overflowing  heaviest  into 
eastern  Mississippi,  then  jumping  over  the  high  lands  of  the  center, 
settling  in  the  Mississippi  Delta  country;  thence  crossing  the  river 
into  upper  Louisiana  and  all  of  Arkansas,  except  the  northern  quar- 
ter, and  thence  into  eastern  Texas. 
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As  the  majority  of  the  first  settlers  of  Alabama  camo  from  thd 
older  Southern  States,  they  brought  with  them  the  educational  isy^ 
terns  that  there  obtained.  These  systems  produced  private  schools 
and  academies — organized,  conducted,  and  supported  independently 
of  any  State  action.  The  most  expected  from  the  State  was  incor- 
poration. Thifl  gave  the  trustees  a  legal  existence,  and  endowed 
them  with  full  powers  to  conduct  their  business.  The  first  act  of 
incorporation  was  issued  in  1811;  many  of  these  acts  gave  special 
favors;  this  favoritism  became  so  bad  in  1856  that  Gov.  Winston 
vetoed  various  college  and  academy  acts  and  demanded  that  alt 
schools  be  placed  ''on  the  same  favorable  footing"  by  general  law 
and  that  no  special  favors  be  granted.  But  the  system  was  then  in 
the  ascendant,  and  the  special  acts  of  incorporation  became  law  over 
the  governor's  veto.  This  tendency  may  be  shown  by  the  statement 
that  there  was  no  general  law  exempting  school  property  from  taxa- 
tion till  1832.  Before  that  it  was  taxed  or  not  taxed  according  to 
caprice  or  pull.  In  the  same  way  some  institutions  were  expressly 
allowed  to  raise  money  by  lottery,  while  others  were  not.  The  char- 
ters were,  as  a  rule,  drawn  in  the  most  gw^ral  terms.  This  indefi- 
niteness  may  have  been  due  to  lack  of  experience  in  educational 
legislation,  but  it  was  more  probably  intended  to  give  the  widest  scope 
for  educational  endeavor.  The  acts,  most  of  them  based  on  the  same 
stereotyped  model,  recited  the  names  of  persons  who  were  to  serve 
as  trustees,  the  name  of  the  new  institution,  in  very  general  terms 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  organized,  the  powers  of  the  trustees 
and  officers,  the  character  and  kind  of  education  that  might  be  given, 
the  power  to  confer  distinctions,  diplomas,  favors,  or  degrees,  and 
the  amoxmt  of  capital  that  might  be  held,  which  was  generally  fixed; 
exemption  from  taxation  was  often  specifically  granted^  and  was 
generally  coupled  during  the  later  years  with  a  provision  against  the 
selling  of  liquors  within  a  certain  distance  and  in  earlier  years  with 
the  provision  to  raise  money  by  lottery. 

No  report  to  a  State  authority  was  at  any  time  required;  no  super- 
vision or  inspection  under  public  conduct  was  to  be  exercised.  The 

1  Act  of  January,  1832,  exempted  from  taxatipn  ftU  bQUses  and  Ipts  held  by  Incorporated  academies  aa 
long  as  used  for  educational  purposes, 
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State  was  content  to  give  the  schools  official  life  and  then  let  each 
work  out  its  own  salvation.  It  was  a  policy  in  which  there  was  a 
literal  survival  of  the  fittest. 

Some  of  the  leading  institutions  chartered  in  Alabama  before  the 
Civil  War,  and  their  distinctive  features,  are  as  follows: 

I.  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  SUPPORTED  ENTIRELY  FROM  PRIVATE  SOURCES. 

Pickett  says  (p.  469)  that  John  Pierce  established  the  first  Ameri- 
can school  in  Alabama  in  1779  at  the  Boat  Yard  on  Lake  Tensas. 
"There  the  high-blood  descendants  of  Lachlan  McGillivray,  the  Taits, 
Weatherfords,  and  Durants,  the  aristocratic  Lindners,  the  wealthy 
Mimses,  and  the  children  of  many  others  first  learned  to  read." 

With  the  organization  of  the  Territory  of  Alabama,  the  cause  of 
education  came  to  the  front.  At  the  meeting  of  the  first  Territorial 
l^islature  in  January,  1818,  Gov.  Bibb  recommended  the  encourage- 
ment of  education  and  the  establishment  of  roads,  bridges,  and  fer- 
ries, and  the  assembly  responded  to  the  governor's  recommendations. 

At  the  next  session  the  Territory  took  a  unique  way  of  giving  what 
was  practically  an  endowment  to  two  of  the  academies  then  at  work. 
The  law  permitted  the  banks  at  St.  Stephens  and  Himtsville  to  in- 
crease their  capital  stock  by  selling  shares  at  auction.  The  profits 
to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent  were  to  go  to  the  stockholders;  any  profits 
above  10  per  cent  were  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  Green  Academy 
in  Madison  County  and  St.  Stephen's  Academy.  We  have  no  report 
as  to  how  much  was  received  for  education  imder  this  law.* 

With  the  organization  of  the  State  the  chartering  of  educational 
institutions  begins  in  earnest.  It  may  be  assumed  that  these  char- 
ters in  most  cases  represent  work  projected,  but  not  all  were  in  this 
class,  for  the  acts  of  incorporation  sometimes  state  that  the  institu- 
tion was  already  in  working  order.  The  following  list  does  not  give 
all  that  were  established;  only  those  institutions  are  here  mentioned 
which  seem  to  illustrate  some  principle. 

1811. 

The  first  legislation  on  education  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama was  by  the  Mississippi  Territory  in  1811,  when  it  chartered  an 
academy  in  Washington  County.  It  was  called  Washington  Acad- 
emy, and  the  exact  location  was  to  be  fixed.  It  was  made  free  from 
taxation,  and  given  authority  to  raise  $5,000  by  lottery.  In  1814 
this  act  was  so  amended  that  the  proposed  academy  might  be  located 
in  either  Washington  or  Clarke  County,  which  amendment  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  academy  had  not  yet  gone  beyond  the  paper 
stage. 
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1812. 

Green  Academy,  in  Madison  County;  the  trustees  were  empowered 
to  locate  the  academy  and  to  contract  for  buildings;  they  were  to  be 
free  from  taxation  and  might  raise  $4,000  by  lottery.  By  act  of 
December  13,  1816,  Green  Academy  was  given  $500  from  the  Terri- 
torial treasury. 

1818. 

St.  Stephens  Academy  incorporated.  By  act  of  December  13, 
1816,  an  academy  of  this  name  had  been  given  $500  from  the  Terri- 
torial treasury.  This  was  presumably  the  academy  in  Washington 
County,  first  chartered  in  1811. 

1820. 

Solemn  Grove  Academy,  Monroe  County.    Estate  of  corporation 
limited  to  an  annual  income  of  $10,000. 

1821. 

Sparta  Academy.    Lottery  for  $2,000  for  buildings. 
Montgomery  Academy.    Lottery  for  $5,000  for  buildings. 

.  1822. 

Athens  Female  Academy,  Limestone  County. 

Jefferson  Academy,  Elyton;  might  hold  $10,000  in  real  estate  and  * 
raise  $5,000  by  lottery. 

1823. 

Huntsville  Library  Company.   James  G.  Bimey  was  one  of  the 
incorporators. 

Claiborne  Academy,  Monroe  County.    Amended  in  1824  so  the 
trustees  could  purchase  a  site  and  locate  the  seminary. 

1825-26. 

Coosawda  Academy,  Autauga  County.  Allowed  to  hold  $10,000 
worth  of  property. 

Concord  Academy,  Greene  County.  Its  annual  income  was  not 
to  exceed  $10,000. 

Moulton  Library  Company.  Licorporated  and  allowed  to  hold 
property  up  to  an  annual  value  of  $10,000. 

Milton  Academy,  Montgomery.  To  raise  $3,000  for  buildings  by 
lottery  and  to  hold  property  of  not  over  $3,000  per  year. 

Four  other  academies  incorporated. 
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1826-  27. 

Act  for  school  on  the  Lancastrian  plan  at  Huntsville;  lottery  for 
$2,500  to  be  devoted  to  buildings. 

Greenville  Academy,  Butler  Coxinty;  was  allowed  to  hold  $10,000 
in  property  and  to  raise  $5,000  by  lottery. 

Tuscaloosa  Library  Company,  a  joint  stock  company,  but  banking 
powers  especially  forbidden;  lottery  to  raise  $1,000 ;  limit  of  property, 
$5,000. 

1827- 28. 

Henry  County  Academy  and  Court  House,  to  be  built  out  of  a 
$5,000  lottery. 

Phylomathian  Society,  at  Sommerville,  incorporated  and  given 
power  to  raise  $500  by  lottery  to  purchase  a  library. 

Franklin  Female  Academy,  Russellville,  Franklin  County.  Build- 
ing already  erected;  exempted  from  taxation;  apparently  first  insti- 
tution thus  specifically  exempted;  male  and  female  departments 
separate,  but  under  same  management. 

1828-  29. 

Agricultural  Society,  Greensborough;  property  limited  to  $5,000. 

Wilcox  Society,  Wilcox  County,  ''for  encouragement  of  litera- 
ture;" might  bold  $10,000  tax  free. 

Athens  Male  Academy,  Limestone  County.  Teachers  and  students 
exempted  from  military  service  during  school  sessions. 

1829-  30. 

La  Grange  College.  Act  provides  50  trustees;  limit  of  property, 
$300,000;  might  establish  a  preparatory  or  primary  school  and  confer 
degrees,  a  purely  literary,  scientific,  and  undenominational  institu- 
tion, as  the  trustees  are  "prohibited  from  the  adoption  of  any  system 
of  education  which  shall  provide  for  the  inculcation  of  the  peculiar 
tenets  or  doctrines  of  any  religious  denomination  whatever.''  Appar- 
ently the  first  institution  after  the  imiversity  empowered  to  confer 
degrees. 

1830-  31. 

Tuscaloosa  Female  Academy  was  exempt  from  taxation  and  was  to 
raise  $50,000  by  lottery. 

Jefferson  Academy,  Elyton,  Jefferson  Coimty,  was  chartered  with 
a  property  valuation  limit  of  $10,000.  It  was  composed  of  two 
schools,  a  male  and  a  female,  each  distinct  and  separate  from  the 
other.    (See  also  1822.) 

Seven  other  academies  chartered  this  year. 
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.  1832-33. 

SummerviUe  Female  Seminary,  Morgan  Comity.  Stock  company 
with  private  stockholders  and  a  capital  of  $20,000. 

Academy  near  Statesville,  Autauga  Coimty.  Lottery  fpr  S5,000 
autfiorized  for  building.  This  academy  seems  to  have  been  incorpo- 
rated for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  lottery. 

1833-  34. 

Alabama  Institute,  of  Literature  and  Industry;  property  limit, 
$200,000.    This  is  like  all  other  acts  of  incorporation,  only  bigger-  ^ 

The  Manual  Labor  Institute  of  South  Alabama,  Perry  County,  was 
incorporated  December  16,  1833,  and  made  big  promises  which  were 
never  mentioned  again,  even  in  the  text  of  the  law.  It  might  confer 
degrees  *'in  the  arts  and  sciences,''  and  the  trustees  might  govern 
the  students  ''by  rewarding  or  censuring  them,"  but  there  is  no 
further  mention  of  manual  labor  beyond  the  title,  and  in  other 
respects  the  institution  was  Uke  others.  The  title  was  changed  to 
Madison  College  in  1839. 

1834- 35. 

Alabama  Female  Institute  takes  over  property  of  Tuscaloosa 
Female  Academy. 

1835-  36. 

Wesleyan  Female  Academy,  Tuscaloosa,  was  already  in  existiance 
when  official  incorporation  took  place.  So  with  other  institutions 
incorporated  this  year. 

Spring  Hill  College,  Mobile  County.  This  institution  was  to  confer 
degrees  and  to  have  a  president,  a  professor  of  divinity  and  of  mental 
and  moral  philosophy,  another  of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy, 
one  of  mathematics,  and  one  of  ancient  and  of  modem  languages. 
It  was  permitted  to  confer  degrees. 

1838-39. 

Franklin  Academy,  Suggsville,  Clarke  County,  might  hold  not  over 
80  acres  of  land,  free  of  taxation. 

The  charter  of  Mobile  College  indicates  an  effort  looking  toward 
general  supervision  by  some  central  authority  (as  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York).  The  charter  was  issued  and  the  right  to 
grant  degrees  was  allowed,  but  the  institution  must  first — 

sufficiently  satisfy  the  president  of  the  University  and  the  president  and  board  of 
trustees  of  the  University  of  Alabama  that  such  a  coU^iate  course  is  pursued  in  the 
college  of  Mobile,  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  will  justify  the  conferring  of  such  degrees. 

Sixteen  academies  were  chartered  this  year. 
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1839-  40. 

The  capital  or  capital  stock  of  the  academies  was  gradually  increas- 
ing in  amount,  and  exemption  from  taxation  was  now  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception. 

Gayton  Male  and  Female  Academy,  Barbour  County,  might  "con- 
fer such  honors  on  graduation  as  to  them  may  seem  expedient.'' 

Evergreen  Male  and  Female  Academy,  Conecuh  County,  no  spirits 
to  be  sold  within  1  mile.  This  provision  from  this  time  became  the 
rule. 

Twenty-three  institutions  of  the  grade  of  academy  chartered;  2  in 
Russell,  2  in  Barbour,  2  in  Macon,  2  in  Benton  (now  Calhoun). 

1840-  41. 

Centenary  Institute  of  the  Alabama  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Dallas  County.  Allowed  a  capital  of  $60,000 
"over  and  above  its  library  and  apparatus;''  authorized  in  1844-45 
"to  confer  degrees  and  grant  diplomas." 

1841  (special  session.) 

Howard  College,  Madison,  Perry  County;  $200,000;  allowed  to 
grant  "degrees  in  the  arts  and  sciences;"  evolved  from  an  institu- 
tion organized  out  of  a  manual  labor  school  idea. 

1843-44. 

Nine  acts  passed  relating  to  the  academies  of  the  State;  none  out  of 
the  ordinary  nor  of  special  significance. 

1844^5. 

Centenary  Institute  was  authorized  to  "  confer  degrees  and  grant 
diplomas." 

Dayton  Literary  Association,  under  the  name  of  the  Dayton  Female 
Seminary,  was  authorized  to  confer  degrees. 

The  Alabama  Medical  University,  located  at  Wetumpka  and  by 
amendment  anywhere  in  the  State,  was  authorized  to  confer  M.  D. 
after  "two  full  courses  of  lectures." 

Twelve  acts  passed  relating  to  academies. 

1845-46. 

This  year  nine  acts  were  passed  incorporating  academies  and 
giving  some  of  them  authority  to  confer  degrees.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  sixteenth  section  was  a  matter  of  increasing  significance, 
as  seen  from  the  laws. 
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1847-48. 

Nineteen  academies  chartered;  others  had  their. charters  amended. 
Some  of  the  acts  of  incorporation  are  now  very  detailed  and  exact  in 
their  wording  and  yet  add  little  to  the  subject.  This  year  a  general 
act  against  selling  or  giving  away  liquor  to  students  of  the  university 
or  to  pupils  of  any  academy  or  school  was  passed. 

1849-50. 

From  this  time  the  sympathies  of  the  legislature  begin  to  broaden. 
It  is  the  age  of  public  improvement,  of  corporations  and  railroads, 
and  legislators  now  have  less  time  for  consideration  of  the  wants  of 
local  institutions. 

La  Grange  College,  charter  and  plans  enlarged. 

Medical  College  of  the  State  of  Alabama  was  chartered  and  located 
at  Montgomery. 

1851-52. 

The  day  of  the  college  was  now  dawning  in  Alabama.  The  uni- 
versity, either  expressed  or  implied,  was  also  drawing  nigh. 

The  Central  Masonic  Institute  of  the  State  of  Alabama  emei^d 
from  its  old  chrysalis  as  the  Masonic  University  of  the  State  of 
Alabama — ^the  second  to  have  the  name  of  imiversity  and  one  of  three 
to  acquire  at  this  session  the  name  if  not  the  substance  of  a  university. 

The  North  Alabama  College,  located  at  Huntsville,  under  the 
Synod  of  West  Tennessee,  was  chartered,  with  $100,000  capital.  It 
was  to  have  a  professorship  of  agricidture,  one  of  civU  engineering, 
and  one  of  the  "mechanic  or  fine  arts,"  as  well  as  departments  of  law, 
medicine,  and  theology — a  university  in  the  making. 

McGrehee  College,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Florida,  South  Carolina,  Geoi^a,  and 
other  States,  already  had  $30,000  subscribed  and  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000  was  to  start  as  a  full-fledged  university  with  power  to 
"confer  all  the  degrees  of  literary  and  scientific  distinction." 

Besides  the  above,  there  were  chartered  4  other  degree-conferring 
colleges  and  18  institutes,  seminaries,  and  academies. 

1853-54. 

The  Southern  Military  Academy,  Chambers  County,  was  allowed 
to  raise  by  lottery,  although  this  custom  had  fallen  into  abeyance  20 
years  before,  the  sum  of  $25,Q00,  "to  increase  the  staflP  of  instruc- 
tion'' in  the  academy;  to  "enlarge  the  apparatus;  reduce  the  tuition 
and  to  aid  generally." 

Thirteen  academies  were  incorporated. 
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1855-56. 

There  was  this  year  evidence  of  friction  between  the.  governor  and 
the  legislature,  for  we  find  seven  acts  incorporating  institutions 
vetoed  and  then  passed  over  the  gubernatorial  veto.  This  list  of 
vetoed  acts  included:  The  Medical  College  at  Mobile;  Florence 
Synodical  Female  College;  Chunenugge  Female  College,  Macon; 
Southern  University,  at  Greensborough;  Florence  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity and  the  East  Alabama  Male  College,  at  Auburn. 

In  1857-58,  19  institutions  were  chartered;  in  1859-60  the  number 
was  again  19,  but  there  was  apparent  a  change  in  legislative  per- 
spective and  feeling.  The  State  was  awakening  to  the  significance 
of  the  new  industrial  era.  Many  acts  related  to  the  chartering  of 
railroad,  turnpike,  and  navigation  companies;  many  others  to  bank 
and  insurance  companies,  and  the  rampant  war  spirit  was  every- 
where perceptible  through  the  incorporation  of  military  organiza- 
tions and  the  permission  to  schools  to  add  military  instruction  to 
their  courses.    The  State,  for  its  part,  fimiished  arms  and  equipment. 

n.  SCHOOLS  SUPPORTED  IN  PART  OUT  OF  PUBLIC  FUNDS. 

Although  the  usual  custom  in  Alabama  during  the  ante  bellum 
period  was  to  allow  each  institution  to  work  out  its  own  educational 
salvation,  exceptions  to  the  rule  were  numerous  and  important. 
The  lottery  provision  in  so  many  of  the  early  charters  may  be  con- 
sidered a  sort  of  subsidy  from  the  public,  and  we  have  seen  how,  as 
early  as  1816,  Green  Academy  and  St.  Stephens  Academy  each 
received  a  gift  of  $500  from  the  Territorial  Legislature  of  Misissippi, 
apparently  without  any  equivalent  or  any  limitation  on  the  way  it 
might  be  expended.  The  second  Territorial  Legislature  of  Alabama, 
that  which  met  in  the  fall  of  1818,  after  allowing  the  two  banks  in 
the  Territory  to  increase  their  capital  stock,  required  all  profits  over 
10  per  cent  to  go  to  the  two  academies  mentioned  above. 

There  were  also  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  mission  schools 
established  among  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  of  Mississippi 
that  had  indirectly  an  influence  on  the  whites  in  Alabama  and 
received  Government  assistance.  These  schools  were  under  the 
direction  of  the  missionaries  of  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions  and  were  established  in  1812  and  1819. 
They  were  industrial  schools  in  the  modem  sense.  The  boys  were 
taught  to  plow  and  to  hoe;  the  girls  to  spin  and  weave,  sew  and  knit, 
make  butter  and  cheese,  and  keep  house.  So  successful  were  they 
that  in  1824  the  American  Board  of  Commissiqners  for  Foreign 
Missions  was  reported  as  having  10  schools  with  39  teachers  (em- 
ployees) and  208  pupils  among  the  Choctaws.   These  schools  cost 
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$26,109,  of  which  the  Federal  Government  paid  $2,350  tuition. 
Among  the  Chickasaws  there  were  reported  two  schools  with  26 
teachers  and  75  pupils.  They  cost  $3,283,  of  which  $900  was  paid 
by  the  United  States.  It  was  reported  that  these  Indians,  unlike 
those  of  the  present  day  in  the  farther  West,  were  anxious  to  have 
more  schools  and  that  in  1825  the  Choctaws  had  been  appropriating 
out  of  their  funds  held  by  the  Federal  Grovemment  $12,000  per  year 
for  nearly  20  years  for  education  and  that  the  Chickasaws  had  given 
at  least  $30,000  for  the  same  end.^ 

By  an  act  of  1823  Green  Academy,  after  paying  $400  for  a  slave 
killed  while  working  the  public  roads,  was  allowed  for  five  years  the 
fines  and  forfeitures  collected  in  Madison  County. 

An  act  passed  in  1824  provided  that  the  county  court  of  Baldwin 
should  erect  ferries  over  Tensas  River,  Mobile  River,  and  Mobile 
Bay  and  let  them  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  rents  from  these 
ferries  were  to  be  a  * 'perpetual  fund  for  the  support  of  an  academy 
and  an  hospital  in  the  County  of  Baldwin." 

In  1825-26  schoolmasters,  teachers,  and  students  were  exempted 
from  military  duty  by  act  of  the  assembly. 

In  1826-27  a  memorial  to  Congress  in  behalf  of  the  Ijafayette 
(Female)  Academy  at  La  Grange  recites  that  a  ''handsome  building," 
but  of  small  dimensions,  had  been  erected  "for  both  sexes,"  that  it 
had  been  in  operation  for  12  months  with  80  or  90  students.  The 
memorial  then  asks  for  a  quarter  section  of  land,  "which  quarter 
section  is  extremely  sterile  and  is  of  no  value"  except  as  a  site,  and 
for  other  quarter  sections  up  to  15. 

The  Valley  Creek  Academy,  Dallas  County,  incorporated  in  1828- 
29,  was  to  have  the  sixteenth  section  lands.  They  were  to  be  sold 
and  the  income  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  academy.  This  act  was 
repealed  just  a  year  later. 

In  1830  a  joint  memorial  of  the  legislature  to  Congress  recites  that 
"common  schools  are  not  places  at  which  females  can  receive  more 
than  the  first  rudiments  of  education,"  and  for  that  reason  asks 
two  sections  of  land  in  each  county  for  female  academies. 

By  act  of  1832-33  the  Blountville  Academy  was  to  have  '*a  fair 
proportion  of  the  net  annual  proceeds"  of  the  sixteenth  section 
fund.  In  the  same  way  the  trustees  of  Pendleton  Academy  at 
Coflfeeville,  Clarke  County,  were  to  control  and  administer  their 
sixteenth  section. 

An  act  of  1835-36  authorizes  the  trustees  of  literary  institutions 
to  deposit  their  fimds  in  the  State  bank  of  Alabama  for  not  less  than 
five  years,  guarantees  the  principal,  and  promises  6  per  cent.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  trouble  for  such  institutions. 

f  See  Publications  Miss.  Hist.  Society,  vol.  8,  p.  580  et  seq. 
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Clayton  Male  and  Female  Academy,  in  Barbom*  County,  chartered 
in  1839-40  with  a  $20,000  exemption  from  taxation  and  with  authority 
to  *  *  confer  ^ch  honors  on  graduates  as  to  them  may  seem  expedient," 
was  to  have  the  sixteenth  section  lands  of  its  township. 

In  1843-44  the  military  academy  at  Eufaida,  a  private  institu- 
tion, was  furnished  by  the  State  with  arms,  and  this  custom  became 
progressively  more  and  more  common. 

In  1845^6  we  find  an  act  which  directs  the  township  commission- 
ers to  distribute  fimds  pro  rata,  whether  the  children  attend  in  that 
district  or  elsewhere,  and  to  pay  for  those  who  go  outside  the  district 
to  school. 

But  as  time  moved  on  toward  the  turning  point  of  half  a  century^ 
it  became  more  and  more  evident  that  the  center  of  interest  was 
gradually  changing  from  the  old  private  academy  to  tie  new  public 
school.  It  was  fate  that  the  former  should  decrease,  while  the  latter 
should  increase. 
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Chapter  m. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  SECTIONS,  1819- 

1914. 


The  citizen  of  Alabama  had  had  the  sixteenth  section  lands  as  a 
basis  for  public  school  support  presented  for  his  consideration  from 
the  earliest  times.  It  was  recognized  in  the  ordinance  imder  which 
the  Mississippi  Territory  was  oi^anized;  it  was  in  the  enabling  act 
of  March  2,  1819,  which  organized  the  Alabama  Territory,  and  in 
the  State  constitution  of  1819.  '^Schools  and  the  means  of  educa- 
tion shall  forever  be  encouraged, that  instrument  said,  and  it 
further  directed  that  measures  be  taken  to  preserve  from  waste 
''such  lands  as  are  or  hereafter  may  be  granted  by  the  United  States 
for  the  use  of  schools  within  each  township. "  It  follows  that  when 
the  Alabamian  came  to  administer  the  sixteenth  section  lands  for 
the  benefit  of  his  local  schools  he  was  on  ground  already  familiar, 
at  least  in  theory. 

The  earliest  acts  dealing  with  the  sixteenth  sections  sought  to 
make  them  a  source  of  income  for  the  schools,  and  it  seems  proper 
1o  review  briefly  the  acts  passed  during  the  generation  preceding 
the  adoption  of  the  State-wide  public  school  law  on  February  15, 
1854.  In  this  way  clearer  comprehension  can  be  had  of  what  was 
attempted,  although  the  laws  themselves  are  disjointed,  discon- 
nected, and  without  logical  relations. 

Passing  over,  as  immaterial,  aU  the  acts  dealing  with  the  seminary 
lands,  since  these  belonged  to  the  university,  the  legislature  of  the 
newly  created  State,  on  December  17,  1819,  among  its  very  first  acts, 
passed  one  providing  for  leasing  the  school  lands  '*for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  same,"  In  1820  the  limit  of  leases  was  extended, 
and  there  begins  a  series  of  special  acts  modifying  the  original  law  in 
favor  of  particular  claimants  that  in  time  worked  havoc  with  the 
school  lands.  On  January  1,  1823,  a  more  elaborate  act  regarding 
the  leasing  of  lands  and  the  organization  of  schools  was  passed. 
Under  the  new  law  the  coimty  court  was  to  appoint  three  school 
commissioners  who  were  to  survey  the  school  lands,  plat  and  lease 
them  at  auction  for  10  years.  Improvements  might  in  part  take 
the  place  of  the  annual  rental.  Another  act  of  the  same  year  allowed 
the  people  interested  to  fix  within  certain  limits  the  length  of  their 
leases. 
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In  1826  is  to  be  found  the  first  incorporation  of  a  school  township, 
the  purpose  evidently  being  to  give  its  trustees  greater  liberty  of 
action.  In  this  case  they  were  authorized  to  lease  their  lands  for 
99  years  to  the  highest  bidcjpr,  the  upset  price  being  $17  per  acre, 
reduced  in  1827  to  $12.  The  proceeds  were  to  be  invested  in 
United  States  Bank  or  State  bank  stock,  the  interest  only  being 
used  for  the  support  of  schools.  Other  acts  of  incorporation  pro- 
vided for  sale  or  lease,  under  varying  conditions  of  price  and  time. 

The  fortunes  of  the  Alabama  public  school  lands  are  inseparably 
bound  up  with  those  of  the  State  bank.  Under  the  original  charter 
of  the  bank  of  the  State  of  Alabai)aa  (1823)  funds  arising  from  the 
sale  of  university  lands  were  invested  as  a  part  of  its  capital  stock. 
By  act  of  January  15,  1828,  it  was  provided  that  the  school  com- 
missioners should  submit  to  the  voters  of  the  township  the  question 
of  the  sale  of  their  school  lands.  The  notes  received  in  payment  bore 
6  per  cent  interest  and  were  to  be  deposited  in  the  State  bank.  The 
principal  as  collected  might  be  invested  in  bank  stock  paying  6 
per  cent  interest  and  guaranteed  by  the  State. 

In  the  thirties  there  was  developed  a  tendency,  encouraged  by 
special  acts,  to  withdraw  this  principal  from  the  central  bank  and 
redeposit  it  in  the  branch  bank,  in  order  that  local  borrowers  from 
the  townships  where  these  funds  originated  might  be  favored.  This 
legislation  in  favor  of  local  borrowers  hampered  the  bank  administra- 
tion and  was  doubtless  an  additional  cause  of  loss  to  the  ftmd.^ 

An  act  of  November,  1837,  provides  for  either  lease  or  sale.  The 
proceeds,  deposited  in  the  State  bank  or  its  branches,  were  to  be 
regarded  as  the  capital  stock  of  the  said  township, and  were  not  to 
be  diminished,  the  interest  alone  being  used  for  schools. 

It  would  appear  that  the  terms  authorized  by  this  act  were  pop- 
ular, for  much  land  was  sold.  But  trouble  soon  began,  for  at  the 
very  next  session  private  acts  were  passed  extending  for  certain 
individuals  the  time  of  payment.  In  1839-40  the  bank  was  given 
authority  to  extend  aU  notes  for  four  years,  and  in  1843-44  by  joint  ' 
resolution  they  were  again  extended  for  a  year.  In  1842-43  a  general 
act  had  provided  for  the  cancellation  of  sixteenth  section  sales  when 
it  was  thought  that  '*by  reason  of  the  insolvency  of  the  purchasers 
*  *  *  or  from  other  cause,''  the  sale  could  not  '*be  made  produc- 
tive.'' As  a  result  the  legislature  was  swamped  in  1843-44  and 
1844-46  with  private  acts  providing  for  cancellation  of  sales.  These 
requests  came  principally  from  Russell,  TaUad^a,  Tallapoosa, 
Wilcox,  Washington,  Barbour,  Dallas,  Simater,  Greene,  Marengo, 
Cherokee,  Lawrence,  and  Chambers  Coimties,  a  majority  being  in 

1  The  chapter  on  the  history  of  banldng  in  Alabama,  printed  in  Knox's  History  of  Banking  in  the  United 
States,  and  written  It  is  believed  by  James  H.  Fitts,  of  Tuscaloosa,  stotes  that  under  the  act  of  1828  some-  • 
,thing  like  11,300,000  of  sixteenth  section  funds  were  invested  in  the  State  bank,  but  it  is  believed  that 
this  is  an  overestimate,  as  will  be  seen  later.  ^  t 
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the  black  belt  which  represented  the  highest  degree  of  industrial 
development  the  State  had  then  attained. 

In  the  meantime  the  State  had  entered  on  a  new  era  of  prosi>erity, 
everybody  was  speculating  and  borrowing,  and  the  State  bank  was 
making  so  much  money  that  on  January  9,  1836,  direct  State  taxa- 
tion was  abolished  and  on  the  State  bank  was  placed  the  burden 
of  ''defraying  all  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  government"  of  the 
State  up  to  $100,000.  The  school  fund  came  in  for  its  share  of 
this  prosperity,  and  the  law  of  January  31,  1839,  ordered  the  bank 
to  pay  to  the  schools  $150,000  annually;  the  law  of  February  3,  1840, 
increased  this  to  $200,000.  These  laws  concern  mainly  the  admin- 
istration and  use  of  the  sums  earned  by  the  sixteenth  section  funds, 
and  are  therefore  considered  in  detail  in  chapter  5.  But  it  is  proper 
to  add  here  that  whUe  the  share  of  the  Surplus  Revenue  of  1836 
coming  to  Alabama  and  amounting  to  $669,086.78  had  been  made  a 
part  of  the  school  fund  and  deposited  in  the  State  bank  as  a  part  of 
its  capital  stock,  the  sum  of  $200,000  demanded  under  the  law  of 
February  3,  1840,  as  interest  by  the  State  for  all  of  its  school  funds, 
was  much  more  than  a  fair  rate  of  interest  on  both  the  sixteenth 
section  and  Surplus  Revenue  funds  would  allow,  and  the  difference 
between  the  actual  interest  and  the  sum  required  must  be  regarded 
as  a  privilege  tax  placed  on  the  bank  and  its  branches  for  the  right 
to  do  business.  It  was  entirely  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  times 
which  looked  to  the  State  bank  for  the  expenses  of  government.  From 
1836  to  1842  ^  State  taxation  was  abolished,  and  the  necessary  funds 
for  the  conduct  of  pubUc  business  came  out  of  the  profits  of  the 
State  bank  and  its  branches.  The  bank's  success  as  a  financial 
institution  made  possible  the  acts  of  1839  and  1840.  But  this  pros- 
perity did  not  last.  It  was  found  necessary  by  February  13,  1843, 
to  repeal  the  act  of  January  9,  1836,  and  revive  taxation  for  State 
purposes;  and,  since  the  bank  could  no  longer  meet  its  obligations 
either  to  the  State  or  to  the  school  fund,  the  $200,000  contribution 
required  by  the  law  of  February  3,  1840,  was  also  repealed  (act  of 
Jan.  21,  1843).  It  would  appear  that  practically  the  whole  income 
of  the  public  school  fund  was  cut  off  by  this  failure  of  the  bank. 
What  that  income  was  during  the  next  five  years  is  uncertain,  but 
it  is  certain  that  it  was  unimportant.  We  shall  see  how  the  State 
later  provided  funds  by  recognizing  the  now  worthless  State  bank 
certificates  as  a  vaUd  claim  against  itself,  thus  creating  a  paper  fund. 

1  Du  Bose,  Alabama  History,  p.  116;  Knox's  Banking  says  10  years,  1825-1836.  "We  are  satisfied  that 
the  pn^ts  arisfaig  from  this  fund  [the  2  per  cent  and  8  per  cent  fundsf must  have  been  considerable,  for  the 
pregnant  reason  that  the  legislature  by  act  of  9th  January,  1836,  abolished  direct  taxation  for  the  sup* 
port  of  the  State  Government,  and  the  second  section  of  said  act  imposes  the  heavy  burthen  upon  the 
banks  of  'defraying  all  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  government  of  this  State.'  It  Is  evident  that  the 
banks  must  have  been  in  a  sound  and  prosperous  condition,  or  this  Unwise  legislatkm  of  abolishing  aU 
taxes  would  not  have  been  adopted  and  carried  out  for  eight  years  before  the  taxes  were  reassessed."— Report 
of  Jofait  Select  Committee  on  the  Two  and  Three  Per  Cent  Funds,  p.  7,  Montgomery,  1860.  See  the  act  of 
Jan. 1836,  in  Session  Laws,  1836-36,  p.  43.  County  taxes  conthiued.  r^^r-wr^Tr> 
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During  the  decade  of  the  forties  the  State  took  steps  to  secure 
the  equivalent  of  sixteenth  section  lands  for  those  counties  which 
lay  within  the  Chickasaw  cession  in  Alabama.  It  was  mindful  also 
that  all  sixteenth  sections  were  not  of  equal  value,  and  as  early  as 
1828  it  sent  a  memorial  to  Congress  on  this  subject.  In  1848  the 
legislature  asked  Congress  to  grant  for  educational  purposes  all 
the  unsold  lands  in  the  State;  another  joint  resolution  of  the  same 
session,  after  declaring  that  the  sixteenth  sections  had  "utterly 
failed  to  accomplish  the  noble  object"  for  which  they  were  intended, 
asks  that  the  lands  granted  by  act  of  September  4,  1841,  be  appUed 
to  the  valueless  sixteenth  sections. 

The  legislature  failed  to  receive  for  educational  purposes  aU  of 
the  unsold  lands  for  which  they  asked,  but  their  memorials  even- 
tuated in  various  Federal  acts  under  which  the  State  was  allowed 
to  locate  lands,  some  of  them  in  other  States  and  in  the  Territories 
(i.  e.,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Nebraska),  in  place  of  the  Chickasaw 
cession  lands  that  had  been  sold,  and  to  apply  "for  the  use  of  schools'' 
in  those  townships  where  the  sixteenth  sections  "are  comparatively 
valueless"  the  100,000  acres  which  had  been  granted  by  act  of 
September  4,  1841,  for  internal  improvements.* 

In  the  meantime  the  State  bank  had  run  its  brilliant,  but  unfor- 
tunate course.  After  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  State  government 
for  some  six  years  out  of  its  profits,  it  failed,  with  a  debt  of  $14,000,000 
in  outstanding  bills  in  circulation,  which  cost  the  State  in  interest 
$16,840,000  before  final  liquidation.  By  act  of  February  4,  1846, 
the  bank  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Francis  S.  Lyon  and  others  as 
commissioners  and  trustees  for  final  adjustment.  This  law  gave 
the  schools  and  the  university  a  prior  claim  by  providing  that  the 
commissioners  "retain  in  their  hands  a  sufficient  amount  of  the 
assets  *  *  *  to  pay  oflf  the  amounts  that  may  be  due  the  several 
townships   *   *   *    and  the  interest  on  the  university  fund." 

But  this  was  not  a  final  settlement.  The  matter  was  up  again 
in  the  session  of  1847-48.  A  senate  committee  was  instructed  to 
consider  "what  further  legislation  is  necessary"  for  the  safety  and 
security  of  the  fund,  "the  amount  and  condition  of  that  portion 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sold  sixteenth  sections  which  has  not  yet 
been  collected,  and  what  reasons  are  proper  for  its  collection  and 
safe  management." 

The  committee  report  is  dated  February  1,  1848.  The  committee 
had  examined  such  of  the  records  as  were  available  and  found  that 
on  December  1,  1847,  $953,835.38  had  been  collected  from  school 
lands  sold,  and  that  the  interest  then  due  on  these  sums  was  $73,- 
030.19.    They  asked  the  bank  further,  "What  disposition  has  been 

'  1  See  United  States  Statutes  for  Sept  14, 1841;  Feb.  26,  1845,  and  Mar.  3,  1847;  and  Alabama  laws  of 
Jan.  27, 1846;  Mar.  4, 1848;  Jan.  5  and  Feb.  13, 1860,  together  with  memorials  and  laws  fSor  sessions  of  184&-49. 
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made  of  the  money  paid  into  the  bank,  and  what  is  its  condition 
now? The  branch  bank  at  Decatin:  had  "loaned  it  out  indiscrimi- 
nately with  other  funds,  and  the  amount  now  forms  a  part  of  the 
good,  bad,  and  doubtful  debts  due  the  State."  This  was  substan- 
tially the  case  at  the  Tuscaloosa  branch  bank.  The  branch  at 
Montgomery  stated  that  the  amount  paid  in  "stands  to  the  credit 
of  the  several  townships  and  is  a  charge  against  the  general  assets 
of  the  bank."  This  seems  to  have  been  the  case  also  at  Mobile. 
The  branch  bank  at  Huntsville  reported  that  the  sums  paid  in 
stood  "to  the  credit  of  the  different  sixteenth  sections,  called  prin- 
cipal or  capital,  no  part  of  which  has  been  drawn  out  of  bank,  and 
upon  which  the  bank  pays  interest  quarterly." 

Thus  it  appears  that  only  at  Huntsville  Was  the  sixteenth  section 
fund  likely  to  recover  anything  from  -the  bank;  here  alone  did  it 
represent  actual  cash. 

The  comjnittee  found  further  that  the  banks  held  school  land 
notes  to  the  extent  of  $453,346.73,  of  which  $208,290.84  was  in  suit. 
The  committee  could  not  discover  how  much  money  had  been  col- 
lected by  attorneys,  marshals,  and  other  officers  and  agents  of  the 
bank,  by  sheriffs,  coroners,  or  clerks,  and  never  as  yet  paid  to  the 
banks.  They  estimated  that  not  less  than  $15,000  had  been  col- 
lected and  retained  in  the  hands  of  school  commissioners. 

The  pohcy  of  the  State  was  now  to  wind  up  the  banks  and  dis- 
pense with  their  services  as  agents.  Two  parties  then  appeared  in 
the  committee.  The  minority  thought  the  State  should  withdraw 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  administration  of  the  fxmds  by  turning 
over  "to  the  management  of  suitable  persons  in  each  coimty  *  *  * 
the  uncollected  sixteenth  section  notes  and  enough  of  the  notes  and 
available  assets  of  the  banks  and  branches  to  equal  the  amounts 
which  have  been  collected.^ 

The  majority  of  the  committee  took  just  the  opposite  view.  In 
the  meantime  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Porter  introduced  into  the  house 
of  representatives  a  bill — 

for  the  preservation  of  the  sixteenth  section  grants,  and  to  establieh,  permanently, 
in  the  State  of  Alabama,  a  common  school  fund  so  as  to  fuUy  secure  the  intellectual 
improvement  and  moral  welfare  of  the  youth  of  the  State.^ 

Judge  Porter's  bill  failed  to  become  a  law,  although  vigorously 
pressed.  He  made  an  elaborate  speech  in  its  favor,  which  is  quoted 
here  because  it  opposes  the  arguments  of  the  decentralizing  party, 
whose  views  had  already  almost  caused  the  dissipation  of  the  school 
fimds  of  the  State,  and  outlines  other  plans  which  were  later  sub- 

1  See  report  of  the  committee  on  sixteenth  sections,  Montgomery,  1848,  p.  7. 

s  Copy  In  Curry  Collection  In  Alabama  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  Montgmnery ,  n.  t.  p., 
n.  p.,  n.  d.,  O.,  pp.  15.  Placed  by  Owen  In  his  Bibliography  as  of  1847-48. 
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stantially  enacted  into  law.  He  showed  by  citations  from  Alabama 
court  decisions  that  Congress  granted  the  sixteenth  sections — 

to  the  people  of  the  State,  with  whom  it  was  then  in  contract,  for  the  people  of  the 
townships,  that  for  them  a  fund  might  be  raised  to  exist  in  incessant  continuance  for 
school  purposes. 

He  proved  also  from  the  law  writers  that  the  legislatwe  could  not 
give  up  its  trust: 

The  act  by  which  the  State  for  the  present  throws  off  her  obligation  to  apply  and 
secure  this  fund  herself  will  prove  the  occasion  of  an  awful  responsibility  in  coming 
times. 

The  law  authorities  all  prove,  he  continued — 

that  whether  we  take  the  object  of  the  trust  or  grant,  or  its  letter,  the  legislature  has 
very  extensive  authority  over  the  fund  in  applying  it  to  effecting  the  purpose. 

The  opposition  said  that  Judge  Porter's  bill  limited  "the  perpetu- 
ation  of  schools  in  each  township." 
He  answered: 

Not  so;  the  bill  secures  these  forever,  and  equalizes  the  fund  by  adjusting  the 
surplus  income  and  throwing  it  upon  the  township  having  no  income.  To  this  arrange- 
ment the  whole  people  of  the.  State  are  parties. 

The  speaker  then  branches  oflf  into  an  instructive  review  of  the 
educational  situation  in  Alabama: 

Under  the  existing  system  *  *  *  the  surplus  incomes  of  these  wealthy  town- 
ships are  usually  expended  in  magnificent  palaces,  which  but  shame  the  cause  of 
education.  *  *  *  Under  this  partial  system  there  must  be  much  extravagance, 
much  inequality.  Instances  could  be  given.  *  *  *  In  one,  no  less  than  $1,600 
is  paid  for  two  teachers  annually;  in  another,  $3,000. 

He  then  cites  particular  counties,  with  their  sixteenth  section 
income,  the  number  of  children  (under  20),  schools  and  pupils 
enrolled: 

School  statistics. 


Counties. 

Sixteenth 
section 
income. 

Children. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

1534 

214 
7,252 
8,767 
26ots. 

7,054 
3,410 
4,300 
8,912 
2,765 

38 
8 

1,076 
154 
173 
383 

Greene  

16 

He  stated  further  that,  out  of  a  white  population  of  335,185,  there 
were  22,592,  or  nearly  7  per  cent,  above  20  years  of  age  who  could 
neither  read  nor  "write. 

He  then  reviewed  with  some  detail  the  proposals  of  his  own  bill, 
some  of  which  will  be  met  again  in  a  more  successful  one. 
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He  proposed  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  choose  an  agent 
who  was  to  be  practically  a  State  superintendent.  The  education 
provided  for  the  boys  was  to  be — 

essentially  beneficial.  It  looks  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  manhood,  socially  and  indi> 
vidually;  the  mechanic  arts,  agriculture,  architecture,  engineering  ♦♦♦  I  in- 
tend no  partial,  fanciful  system;  but  a  gradual,  well-developed  method  of  instructian, 
both  for  body  and  soul. 

The  girls  were  to  be  trained  on  "  a  more  general  and  efficient  plan 
of  education."  The  biU  proposed  further  the  redemption  of  the  six- 
teenth section  fund  by  means  of  taxation.   Says  Judge  Porter: 

You  have  banked  on  this  fund  and  have  liquidated  your  banks.  It  is  therefore  your 
duty  to  redeem  it.  The  plan  gives  the  State  the  use  of  the  principal  and  binds  her  to 
the  prompt  and  perpetual  payment  of  the  income,  and  its  application  to  the  gradual 
establishment  of  schools  in  every  township  in  the  State.  The  income  will  be  about 
$100,000  yearly.  Schools  are  secured  in  every  rich  township,  and  the  surplus  is  ap- 
plied to  the  support  of  schools  in  the  poorer  sections.  In  consideration  of  this  equali- 
zation, 10  per  cent  of  every  revenue  collected  is  carried  to  the  fund.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  fund  is  now  lost;  that  it  must  be  redeemed  by  taxation,  upon  the  -poor 
as  well  as  the  rich;  upon  those  who  have  large  incomes,  as  well  as  those  having  none 
from  their  sixteenth  sections;  no  plan  can  be  more  equitable  or  just. 

But  Judge  Porter's  bill  failed  to  pass  and  the  views  of  the  majority 
of  the  senate  committee  were  finally  embodied  ia  the  law  of  March  6, 
1848;  for  the  adjustment  of'  the  affairs  of  the  State  bank  and  its 
branches  required  the  rewriting  of  the  State  law  dealing  with  the  six- 
teenth sections.  The  new  law  (March  6,  1848)  provided  that  all 
funds  from  sixteenth  section  lands  be  vested  in  the  State  "  as  trustee 
for  the  several  townships''  (who  were  the  owners)  and  be  paid  into  the 
State  treasury.  The  public  comptroller  was  to  report  on  the  funds 
that  were  due  each  township.  The  governor  was  to  issue  to  the  town- 
ships a  certificate  of  the  amounts  due  each,  with  additional  certifi- 
cates when  other  amounts  were  received.  The  coimty  tax  collector 
was  required  to  deposit  with  the  county  treasurer  an  annual  sum 
equal  to  the  interest  at  6  per  cent  on  the  certificate  then  held, 
on  which  the  school  commissioners  were  to  draw.  Fimds  derived 
from  land  sales  were  no  longer  to  be  invested  in  "State  stock  or 
securities." 

A  law  of  1851-52  secured  for  the  funds  also  such  sums  as  had  been 
collected  by  bank  officials  from  purchases  of  sixteenth  section 
lands,  but  not  turned  in.  For  these  sums,  as  for  the  other  moneys 
derived  from  land  sales,  the  comptroller  was  required  to  issue  certifi- 
cates of  State  stock  to  the  proper  township. 

It  would  appear  from  these  laws :  (1 )  That  the  school  f imd  in  theory 
lost  nothing  by  the  failure  of  the  State  bank,  while  in  reality  it  lost 
everything;  (2)  that  each  county  was  forced  to  raise  by  general  taxa- 
tion its  share  of  the  sums  which  it  might  receive  back  agaia  imder  the 
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fictitious  name  of  interest  if  it  happened  to  own  sixteenth  section 
lands;  (3)  that  by  this  legerdemain  the  State  shifted  from  itself  to  the 
taxpayers  the  burden  of  providing  the  annual  interest  on  a  paper  fund, 
the  principal  of  which  it  had  invested  and  lost;  and  (4)  that  the  same 
policy  was  kept  up  when  funds  were  received  from  new  land  sales,  the 
cash  receipts  being  used  and  interest-bearing  certificates  taking  their 
place.  The  superintendents  and  auditors  inveighed  against  this  plan, 
but  without  effect.   It  is  the  scheme  in  use  to-day. 

The  seemingly  most  important  school  question  during  these  years 
was  to  find  a  way  by  which  the  income  of  these  sixteenth  section  funds, 
belonging  to  the  separate  individual  townships,  might  be  so  equalized 
as  to  serve  the  State  as  a  whole  rather  than  isolated  communities. 
The  law  of  January  31,  1839,  did  not  attempt  this  equalization;  the 
law  of  February  3,  1840,  made  such  attempt  and  so  did  later  laws. 
The  law  of  February  10,  1852,  even  sought  to  convert  the  sixteenth 
section  fimds  from  local  to  general  State  funds.  It  provided  for  a 
general  election  to  be  held  in  August,  1853,  to  decide  "whether  the 
sixteenth  section  fund  belonging  to  the  several  townships  in  this  State 
shall  be  consohdated  or  not."  But  it  was  provided  also  that  no  sub- 
sequent legislature  shoiJd  be  authorized  by  this  act  "to  consohdate 
or  put  into  a  common  fund  the  amount  that  may  belong  to  any  town- 
ship that  shall  vote  against  consohdation." 

In  this  connection  the  comptroller  made  a  report  to  the  assembly 
of  1853  in  which  he  gave  a  detailed  statement  of  the  condition  of 
the  sixteenth  section  lands  by  counties  and  townships.  A  senate 
report  (Montgomery,  1853,  p.  36)  in  summarizing  the  "Report  of 
the  Comptroller  of  Pubhc  Accoimts  showing  the  sixteenth  sections 
sold  in  the  several  coimties  in  the  State,  and  the  amoimt  for  which 
each  sold,"  pointed  out  that  there  were  1,572  townships,  and,  assum- 
ing that  each  had  a  full  sixteenth  section,  there  were  1,006,080  acres 
of  school  lands.  Of  these  lands  there  had  been  sold  up  to  that  time 
by  873  townships  558,720  acres,  for  $1,575,598.  Of  this  sum, 
$1,183,302  had  been  paid — 

to  the  State  bank  and  branches  and  to  the  treasurer  of  the  State  at  different  times, 
and  the  larger  portion  thereof  has  been  funded,  and  certificates  of  stock  have  been 
delivered  to  the  respective  townships  for  their  quota  of  the  cash  so  paid  in. 

There  was  then  on  hand  in  notes  $392,296  belonging  to  the  town- 
ships. 

Six  himdred  and  ninety-nine  townships  had  not  reported  the  sale 
of  land  *'and  have  neither  a  cash  capital  nor  notes  on  hand,"  leaving 
447,460  acres  of  land  which  were  supposed  to  be  worth  about  one- 
third  of  the  lands  already  sold.  The  committee  was  of  the  opinion, 
however,  that  some  of  these  townships  *'have  made  sale  of  their 

75075"— 15  8 
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lands  and  have  neglected  to  make  a  return  of  the  notes  or  the  money 
for  which  the  same  was  sold." 

This  report  to  the  senate  was  signed  by  J.  P.  Frazier,  who  makes 
another  report  to  the  senate  on  the  vote  in  August,  1853,  on  the 
question  of  consolidating  the  sixteenth  section  fimds.  It  was  found 
tiiat  852  had  voted  for  consolidation,  264  against  it,  and  456  did 
not  vote.  Of  the  townshipS  voting,  it  was  found  that  199  had 
$123,541  worth  of  school  lands,  or  an  average  of  $617.90.  From 
this  it  was  assumed  that  the  852  owned  $526,280  worth.  The  com- 
mittee then  continues: 

The  act,  under  the  provifiion  of  which  these  elections  were  held,  provides  tiiat 
nothing  therein  contained  shall  authorize  a  consolidation  of  the  funds  of  any  township 
voting  against  it.  It  seems  to  the  committee  that  a  consolidation  of  the  funds  of 
the  852  townships  voting  for  consolidation  could  effect  but  little  good,  even  if  such  a 
measure  was  in  itself  right  and  -propeat, 

for  the  average  interest  due  to  the  township  would  be  only  about 
$49.  The  committee  then  proceeded  to  argue  that,  imder  the  act 
of  Congress,  consolidation  could  not  be  l^ally  accomplished,  and 
nothing  was  done.* 

In  January,  1850,  the  indebtedness  of  the  State  to  the  school  fund 
was  placed  by  a  legislative  committee  at  $995,220.97  and  the  interest 
given  as  $59,713.26,  or  6  per  cent.'  In  1851  the  treasurer  reported 
the  ''interest  on  the  common  school  fimd"  as  $103,640.43  (which 
included  the  interest  on  the  surplus  revenue  of  $669,086.78  at  8  per 
cent).  In  that  year  it  was  said  ''only  six  States  of  the  Union  have 
at  this  day  a  larger  school  fimd  than  Alabama  possesses."  The 
principal  of  this  sixteenth  section  school  fimd,  as  it  was  in  the  forties 
had  been  lost  with  the  failure  of  the  State  bank,  but  since  the  cer- 
tificates representing  the  sums  of  school  money  thus  invested  in  the 
bank  stock  were  guaranteed  by  the  State,  they  became  a  permanent 
charge  on  the  whole  State,  the  principal  being  a  paper  fund  only. 

There  was  also  the  greatest  difficulty  in  collecting  solvent  out- 
standing notes.  Of  those  then  belonging  to  the  public  school  fund 
the  comptroller  said  in  1851: 

The  law  gives  no  facilities  for  the  collection  of  these  notes,  and  the  comptroller  is 
unwilling  to  incur  the  responsibility  of  sending  them  to  attorneys  in  every  county 
in  the  State  for  collection.  *  *  *  In  many  cases  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  whole 
sections  are  absorbed  in  expenses,  and  in  some  they  fall  short  of  paying  the  expense. 
*  *  *  It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  the  comptroller  be  authorized  by  law  to 
bring  suit  on  all  sixteenth  section  notes.  *  *  *  This  class  of  debtors  has  been 
greatly  favored,  and  it  would  really  seem  that  notes  that  have  been  running  from 
10  to  15  years,  as  many  of  them  have,  should  now  be  paid  as  they  fall  due. 

1  See  the  committee  reports,  IContgomery,  185S. 

s  In  1848  the  Income  of  the  sixteenth  section  fund  was  estimated  at  190,000.  This  evidently  indoded 
also  the  Suxplus  Revenue  fund. 
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As  has  been  shown  aheady,  the  assembly  had  given  many  exten- 
sions on  these  notes  or  allowed  the  parties  after  they  had  exploited 
the  lands  to  throw  them  up  altogether. 

In  1854  the  management  of  the  school  fund  was  transferred  from 
the  State  comptroller  to  the  new  State  superintendent.  There  were 
then  still  more  than  $100,000  in  claims  under  control  of  the  banks,  and 
$300,000  in  notes  due  the  fund  was  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent. 
Repeated  extensions  of  these  notes  was  said  to  be  still  the  rule,  and 
many  of  them  for  one  reason  or  another,  or  for  no  reason,  were  never 
collected.^  And,  although  there  were  more  or  less  steady  additions 
to  this  fund,  coming  from  lands  sold  and  notes  paid,  the  actual  cash 
was  covered  into  the  State  treasury  and  went  for  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses. If  it  was  then  the  purpose  of  the  State  to  create  a  permanent 
State  educational  school  fund  based  on  cash  or  its  representatives,  the 
neglect  and  mismanagement  which  that  fund  encountered  is  note- 
worthy.  Says  Supt.  Duval,  in  his  report  for  1858: 

The  ''Educational  Fund  is  apparently  composed  of  sums  credited  to  the  various 
funds  above  enumerated In  reality  these  fimds  have  no  existence;  they  are  tangible 
neither  to  feeling  nor  to  sight;  they  are  legal  fictions,  having  names  and  ''local  habi- 
tations*' only  on  the  books  of  the  different  State  officers  where  such  accounts  cu-e  kept. 
Long  since  they  disappeared  from  the  treasury  vaults  and  went  glimmering  into  the 
dismal  abyss  of  "State  debt."  Every  dollar  of  the  "Educational  Fund/*  except  the 
payments  which  are  now  being  made  upon  the  sales  of  school  lands,  is  raised  directly 
by  taxation,  and  is  by  no  means  the  result  of  prudent  investment  by  sagacious 
finangiere. 

It  appears  from  the  reports  of  the  State  bank  officials  and  of  the 
auditor  that  practically  all  of  the  sixteenth-section  fund  accumulated 
prior  to  1851,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  Surplus  Revenue  of  1836, 
had  been  lost; '  that  these  sums,  speaking  generally,  represent  about 
one-half  of  the  present  total  of  the  fund ;  that  the  sums  collected  since 
1851  on  account  of  sixteenth-section  lands  and  valueless  sixteenth 
sections  have  been  used  for  miscellaneous  expenses;  and  that  they 
have  perhaps  for  the  most  part  brought  a  fair  return  to  the  State. 

The  poUcy  of  using  the  principal  for  miscellaneous  needs,  instead 
of  building  up  with  it  a  true  school  fund  based  on  interest-bearing 
securities,  did  not  go  without  criticism.  The  sharpest  criticism  and 
clearest  reasoning  to  be  found  on  the  subject  is  in  the  report  of 

1  As  late  as  1858  the  superintendent  was  demanding  from  the  banks  "all  hookSf  documents,  or  notes,  or 
other  evidence  of  debt  relatfaig  to  the  sixteenth  section  fund,"  as  provided  in  the  act  of  February  6, 1868. 
The  legislature  had  also  placed  on  the  superintendent  the  duty  of  organking  the  school  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  And  while  duties  were  increasing,  the  available  help  in  his  office  was  so  limited  that  the  tendency 
was  for  him  to  become  a  mere  head  derk  in  his  own  ofBce,  and  as  his  letter  bocto  show,  attending  to  the 
petty  details  of  land  sales,  payment  of  notes,  and  the  giving  of  titles,  faistead  of  being  able  to  study  the  ques- 
tion of  education  in  Its  broader  and  wider  relations  to  the  State  as  a  whole. 

s  The  fund  created  by  the  law  of  February  15, 1854,  and  called  the  "  Educational  Fund,"  inchided  the  (1) 
sixteenth  section  fund,  (2)  the  valueless  sixteenth  section  fund,  and  (3)  the  United  States  Surphis  Revenue 
fund  of  1836. 

I  The  Surplus  Revenue  of  1836  was  a  State,  not  a  township,  fdnd. 
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R.  M.  Reynolds,  auditor,  for  1869.  After  quoting  the  law  of  March, 
1827,  which  provides  for  the  sale  of  the  school  lands,  he  summarizee 
the  sums  received  as  follows: 

Received  prior  to  December  1,  1860: 

Sixteenth-section  fund  $1,499,343.83 

ValueleaB  aixteenth-Bection  fund   97, 09L  21 

University  fund   300, 000. 00 

Total   1,896,435.04 

Received  Dec.  1,  1860,  to  Dec.  1,  1867   310, 794. 12 

2,207,229. 16 

Received  since  Dec.  1,  1867   209. 75 

Aggregate  »  2, 207, 438. 91 

Auditor  Reynolds  then  proceeds: 

The  inquiry  is  very  properly  made,  ''What  has  the  State,  as  trustee,  done  with  this 
money?  "   Has  it  been  invested  in  some  productive  fund? 

No  vestige  of  it  can  be  found  in  this  office  of  any  value  whatever,  whether  in  bonds, 
stocks,  bills  receivable,  buildings,  or  other  property;  and  the  only  answer  which  is 
foundof  late  record  is  that  "it  is  held  in  trust  by  the  State  for  school  purposes."  ♦  *  ♦ 

To  the  proposition  that  it  is  *'held  in  trust  by  the  State, I  would  say  that  this 
can  not  be  the  fact,  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  State  ''to  hold  in  trust"  what  does  not 
exist.  This  fund  is  not  in  esse  and  can  not  be  held  in  trust  by  any  trustee.  It  is  lost 
or  misapplied,  and  this  compels  the  further  statement  above  referred  to,  that  ''it  Lb 
assumed  "  or  "held  in  perpetuity  by  the  State."  By  what  right  does  the  State  assume 
it  in  perpetuity;  certainly  not  by  statute,  which  provides  that  it  shall  be  "invested  in 
some  productive  fund." 

If  this  assumption  "in  perpetuity  by  the  State  has  any  significance,  it  must  mean 
that  the  money  has  been  lost  or  misapplied,  and  the  State  has  been  driven  to  the 
necessity  of  either  accepting  the  amount  as  a  debt  or  repudiating  the  trust  reposed 
in  her.  She  very  properly  admits  the  application  of  the  fund,  and  says  by  statute, 
"I  will  assume  it  as  a  debt  and  pay  interest  upon  it  till  the  debt  is  discharged." 

Can  this  fund  be,  by  right  or  sound  policy,  assumed  in  perpetuity?  I  answer  by 
saying  that  the  State  should  assume  no  such  right,  although  she  may  have,  by  a  tech- 
nicality of  law,  the  privilege  of  so  doing,  for,  in  my  judgment,  so  long  as  this  state  of 
affairs  continues,  she  does  virtually  repudiate  the  trust  reposed  in  her,  by  compelling 
the  people  of  the  State,  who  are,  by  law,  the  beneficiaries  of  this  fund,  to  pay  as  a  tax 
or  debt  that  which  they  should  receive  as  a  bonus  or  gift  for  themselves  and  their 
children  for  school  purposes  forever. 

A  little  reflection  will  satisfy  the  most  superficial  thinker  that  this  fund  has  been 
misapplied  or  lost  by  the  bad  management  of  the  trustees.  It  has  been  so  used  that 
the  very  object  for  which  it  was  donated  to  the  people  of  the  State  and  of  the  several 
townships  has  been  entirely  frustrated  and  defeated.  What  was  intended  as  a  bonus 
has  become  a  burden.  What  was  to  have  been  an  annual  gift  has  become  a  debt— to 
be  paid  by  direct  taxation. 

If  the  theory  that  this  trust  fund  should  be  "assumed  in  perpetuity"  be  correct, 
and  that  the ' '  principal  shall  never  be  paid, "  as  is  claimed  in  grave  State  papers  upon 
the  subject,  then,  indeed,  it  becomes  a  source  of  profound  thankfulness  that  the  United 
States  Grovemment  devoted  so  small  a  sum  as  $2,107,438.91  [sic]  for  educational  pur- 
poses, as  provision  can  be  made  by  law  for  the  payment  of  8  per  cent  upon  that  amount 
by  a  direct  annual  tax  of  $168,595.11  upon  the  people  of  the  State.   If,  instead  of  this 


I  Auditor's  flgtires  are  t2,107,438.01. 
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amount,  the  United  States  Government  had  given  us  the  munificent  sum  of  $50,000,000 
for  educational  piirposes  the  people  of  the  State,  under  the  theory  and  practice  of 
''assumption  of  this  fund  in  perpetuity,"  would  now  be  taxed  for  school  purposes 
alone  the  full  sum  of  $4,000,000  annually.  The  greater  the  beneficence  of  the  General 
Government,  the  more  dire  the  calamity  to  the  people,  and  the  more  terrible  their 
taxation. 

We  should  then  present  the  anomaly,  rarely  if  ever  witnessed  in  history,  of  a  people 
driven  to  the  vei^e  of  bankruptcy  by  becoming  the  recipients  of  most  princely 
donations,  given  by  a  beneficent  government.  It  is,  to  me,  a  matter  of  astonishment 
that  such  theory  should  be  deemed  correct  by  any  one  conversant  with  the  laws  which 
govern  the  management  of  trust  funds,  and  define  their  relation  to  cestui  que  trusts. 
I  fully  concur  in  ^e  following  statement  of  Mr.  Joel  Riggs,  the  comptroller  of  the  State 
treasury  in  1851 :  ''Perhaps  of  all  trust  funds  none  has  been  so  greatly  mismanaged  as 
the  school  fund  of  Alabama." 

Until  the  money  due  this  fund  is  placed  where  it  will  not  require  a  direct  levy  of 
tax  for  annual  interest  upon  the  people,  who  are  the  beneficiaries  thereof,  it  can  not 
be  called  in  any  just  sense  a  "school  fund,"  but  it  is  as  clearly  a  debt  as  any  other 
portion  of  her  obligations.   *  *  * 

Believing  that  the  State  is  solemnly  bound  to  discharge  the  trust  imposed  In  her, 
in  relation  to  this  fund,  as  before  stated,  I  most  earnestly  recommend  that,  by  action 
of  the  general  assembly,  such  laws  shall  be  passed  as  will,  in  their  execution,  restore 
this  fund  to  the  condition  indicated  by  statute. 

In  his  report  for  1870  the  auditor  illustrated  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure in  re  the  sixteenth  section  lands: 

You  will  pardon  me,  however,  for  referring  to  one  transaction  in  the  matter  of  the 
sixteenth  section  fund  which  occurred  diuring  the  last  year,  as  it  affords  all  the  elements 
of  a  demonstration  as  to  the  bad  policy  of  absorbing  United  States  trust  funds  given 
for  the  benefit  of  schools.  The  lands  situated  in  Nebraska  belonging  to  townships 
5  and  6,  range  1,  2,  and  3,  east,  in  Alabama,  were  by  provision  of  law  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  children  of  those  townships.  The  United  States  provides  that  the 
money  accruing  from  the  sale  of  such  land  should  be  "invested  in  some  productive 
fund,  the  proceeds  of  which  shall  be  forever  applied  for  the  use  and  support  of  schools 
within  the  several  townships,  *  *  *  for  which  they  were  originally  reserved  and 
set  apart,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatsoever."  See  act  approved  March  2,  1827. 
These  lands  were  sold  for  nearly  $20,000  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  under  the  pro- 
visions of  laws  as  now  in  force  were  placed  in  the  treasury  by  certificate  from  this 
office,  when  the  State  became  liable  for  the  money,  and  interest  thereon,  and  unless 
the  policy  is  changed  by  repeal  of  the  laws  now  in  force  the  people  of  the  State  will  be 
taxed  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $1,600  annual  interest. 

By  this  one  act  the  debt  of  the  State  was  increased  nearly  $20,000.  Had  this  amount 
been  invested  in  United  States  securities  or  outstanding  State  bonds  the  people  would 
not  have  been  compelled  to  pay  larger  tax  on  account  of  interest  upon  the  educational 
fund.  The  taxpayers  of  the  State,  outside  of  those  townships,  had  no  interest  in  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said  lands,  and  it  would  have  been  fortunate  for  all  the  tax- 
payers if  the  money  had  never  been  placed  in  the  State  treasury.^ 

Mr.  Reynolds  recommended  retrenchment  in  educational  matters 
in  his  reports  for  1870,  1871,  and  1872,  as  follows: 

(1)  Relief  from  payment  of  interest  on  trust  fimds  hereafter  col- 
lected by  requirmg  them  to  be  funded  in  United  States  or  other  bonds. 

(2)  Relief  from  perpetual  payment  of  interest  on  the  trust  funds 
and  bonded  debt  of  the  State  by  the  creation  of  a  sinking  fund. 


1  Report  1870,  pp. 
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The  reasoning  of  the  auditor  was  perhaps  sound,  but  he  failed  to 
recognize  that  the  funds  lost  in  the  failure  of  the  State  bank  had  been 
previously  taken  over  by  the  State  and  administered  as  a  part  of  the 
capital  of  the  State  bank  under  a  State  guarantee.  The  State  had 
borrowed  these  sums  from  the  township  and  gone  into  a  business 
which  failed.  AU  sense  of  justice  would  demand  that  the  State  make 
good  the  loss,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  poorer  townships.  As  to 
the  sums  received  from  year  to  year,  if  they  were  spent  in  good  faith, 
they  did  not  go  into  the  pockets  of  individuals ;  they  were  not  frittered 
away,  but  secured  for  the  State  a  proper  return  and  so  became  a  just 
debt.  For  the  time,  at  least,  they  reduced  taxation,  and  if  spent 
in  State  imdertakings  of  a  permanent  character,  like  roads,  buildings, 
or  schools,  presumably  produced  an  income,  tangible  or  intangible, 
which  justified  their  use.  And,  finally,  since  the  main  source  of 
income  of  a  State  is  taxation  on  the  property  of  its  citizens,  a  sinking 
fund  could  be  created  only  by  increasing  taxes  or  by  devoting  to  this 
purpose  other  funds  the  direction  of  whose  earning  power  must  be 
changed. 

The  assembly  saw  the  difficulty  which  Mr.  Reynolds  did  not  appre- 
ciate, and  chose  as  the  less  of  two  evils  to  continue  for  12  years  longer 
the  method  then  in  vogue.  By  act  of  March  1,  1881,*  the  assembly 
provided  that  the  State  treasurer  should  invest  all  money  received 
by  him  on  accoimt  of  compromising  and  settling  old  claims,  together 
with  all  other  money  hereafter  paid  in  on  account  of  the  sixteenth 
section  lands  in  the  6  per  cent  or  other  bonds  of  this  State."  In 
this  way  the  beginnings  of  a  real  school  fund  were  laid.  This  fund 
appears  from  time  to  time  tor  the  next  10  years  in  the  reports  of  the 
auditor  and  treasurer.  In  1883-84  there  was  $34,100  ready  for 
investment,  and  ill  1885  it  was  reported  that  79  State  bonds  of  $500 
each,  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent,  had  been  bought  by  the  school 
authorities  on  account  of  this  fimd.  The  arrangement  did  not  give 
satisfaction,  however,  and  imder  a  law  passed  February  28,  1889, 
these  bonds  were  sold,  the  money  received  was  covered  into  the  treas- 
ury, the  idea  of  building  up  a  perpetual  fund  abandoned,  and  a  return 
was  made  to  the  earlier  custom  of  issuing  certificates  to  the  townships 
to  which  the  funds  belonged  and  countmg  the  money  received  as  a 
part  of  the  general  resources  of  the  State.  Alabama  has  not  believed 
in  building  up  a  school  fund  for  posterity.  It  has  reasoned  that  as 
a  matter  of  natural  development  the  citizens  of  1870  would  be  less 
prepared  to  educate  their  children  than  would  those  of  1910;  there- 
fore the  greater  progress  would  be  made  by  using  all  fimds  as  they 
became  available. 

1  Laws  of  1881,  p.  25. 
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So  unsatisfactory  did  the  general  land  situation  become  by  1899  ^ 
that  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  governor  to  employ  an — 

agent  for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  the  sale  and  difipoaition  heretofore  made  of 
school  or  other  lands  belonging  to  the  State,  with  a  view  of  recovering  to  the  State 
lands  which  have  illegally  passed  out  of  the  possession  and  of  settling  or  straightening 
out  titles  now  in  dispute. 

By  act  of  April,  1911,  section  895  of  the  Code  was  amended  so  as 
to  extend  and  broaden  the  powers  of  tins  State  land  agent.  Besides 
the  investigations  already  imdertaken,  he  was  authorized  to  grant 
rights  of  way,  easements,  etc. 

The  present  agent  is  Hon.  W.  J.  Martin;  with  the  State  superin- 
tendent and  the  State  board  of  compromise  he  is  working  along  the 
lines  of  the  original  act — 

to  recover  for  the  State  those  sixteenth  section  lands  which,  according  to  the  records 
in  the  land  office,  still  belong  to  the  State  as  school  lands,  although  occupied  and 
claimed  in  many  instances  by  others. 

Says  the  State  superintendent,  in  his  reports  for  1911-12  and 
1912-13: 

It  is  not  improbable  that  many  thousands  of  acres  *  *  *  during  the  past  50 
years  have  been  lost  to  the  State  through  a  policy  pursued  in  such  matters  less  vigor- 
ously than  the  interests  in  hand  made  necessary.  *  *  *  An  aroused  public  interest 
is  now  manifest  on  this  subject,  more  pronounced,  perhaps,  and  offering  a  brighter 
prospect  for  a  clearing  of  the  situation  than  at  any  time  in  the  past.' 

With  this  purpose  in  view,  suit  was  brought  to  recover  title  to  some 
250,000  acres  of  school  lands  on  the  groxmd  that  the  lands  "still 
belonged  to  the  State,  if  the  defendant  had  not  got  a  titie  by  adverse 
possession/'  It  was  also  agreed  that  the  defendant  had  such  title  if 
the  statutes  of  Alabama  limiting  suits  like  this  to  20  years  were  vaUd. 
The  Alabama  trial  court  ruled  that  the  statutes  were  valid.  The 
State  supreme  court  declared  that  the  agreed  statement  of  facts 
raised  the  single  question  whether  adverse  possession  of  sixteenth 
section  school  lands  under  the  code  of  1896,  section  2794,  and  its 
predecessors,  "was  operative  to  invest  title  in  an  adverse  holder  of 
such  lands  imder  color  of  title"  and  aflEirmed  the  decision  of  the  lower 
court.'  The  case  was  then  appealed  to  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  and  came  up  as  the  State  of  Alabama,  plaintiff  in  error, 
V.  Schmidt. 

It  was  argued  by  representatives  for  the  State  that  a  State  statute 
of  limitations,  whereby  lands*  granted  by  the  United  States  to  a 
specific  use  are  diverted  from  the  use  into  private  ownership,  is  in 
conflict  with  the  act  of  Congress  making  the  grant,  and  void. 

The  lawyers  for  the  defendant  in  error  argued  that adverse  posses- 
sion against  any  party  in  which  title  is  so  vested  that  such  party  may 

iLftwofFeb.  23, 1899. 

*  Snperintaadeors  report,  1911-12,  pp.  42-43.  Same  ststemeDtB  in  report  for  1912-13,  pp.  76-76. 
»R«)<jrtedJniaOAlabMnaReport»,874.  r^^r^r^^r> 
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grant  an  indefeasible  estate  in  fee  simple  ripens  into  a  fee  simple  title 
by  the  operation  of  the  statute  of  limitations." 

In  its  opmion  handed  down  on  January  26,  1914/  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  State  supreme 
court: 

The  above-meDtioned  act  of  Congress,  under  which  Alabama  became  a  State,  pro- 
vided that  section  16  in  every  township  "shall  be  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  such 
township  for  the  use  of  schools.*'  Of  course  the  State  must  admit,  as  it  expreasly 
agreed,  that  these  words  vested  the  legal  title  in  it,  since  it  relies  upon  them  for  recov- 
ering in  the  present  case.   Any  other  interpretation  hardly  would  be  reasonable. 

*  *  *  The  argument  for  the  plaintiff  in  error  relies  mainly  upon  Northern  Pacific 
Ry.  Co.  V.  Townsend  (190  U.  S.,  267).  *  *  ♦  But  it  does  not  apply  to  a  gift  to  a 
State  for  a  public  piirpose  of  which  that  State  is  the  sole  guardian  and  minist^.  ♦  ♦  * 
It  was  held  that  the  State  of  Michigan  could  sell  its  school  lands  without  the  consent 
of  Congress,  Cooper  v.  Roberta  (18  How.,  173),  *  *  *  qualified  permission  to  sell 
was  given  to  Alabama  by  a  much  later  act  of  March  2, 1827.  ♦  *  *  The  gift  to  the 
State  is  absolute,  although,  no  doubt,  as  said  in  Cooper  v.  Roberts,  *  ♦  ♦  "there 
is  a  sacred  obligation  imposed  on  its  public  faith.''   But  that  obligation  is  honorary 

*  *  *  and  even  in  honor  would  not  be  broken  by  a  sale  and  substitution  of  a  fund, 
as  in  that  case;  a  course,  we  beUeve,  that  has  not  been  uncommon  among  the  States. 

*  *  *  Theresultof  Cooper  V.  Roberta  and  of  what  we  have  said  is  that  the  State  had 
authority  to  subject  this  land  in  its  hands  to  the  ordinary  incidents  of  other  titles  in  the 
State  and  that  the  judgment  must  be  affirmed. 

The  annual  receipts  from  this  source  are  now  small — ^usually  not 
over  a  few  thousand  dollars — and  come  mainly  from  the  School 
Indemnity  Lands.'  It  would  seem  to  make  Uttle  difference  whether 
the  State  uses  this  principal  for  runniog  expenses  and  pays  the  interest 
on  it  by  a  tax  collected  directly  or  invests  it  in  bonds  and  collects 
running  expenses  through  taxes.  It  seems  to  be  merely  a  matter  of 
the  point  of  view.  In  either  case  the  taxes  must  be  paid,  and  the 
school  authorities  have  been  consistent  in  their  efforts  to  make  up  to 
the  poorer  counties  out  of  the  general  fimd  what  comes  to  the  richer 
ones  out  of  their  sixteenth  section  fxmds.  The  law  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  public  funds  in  effect  to-day  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
evolved  by  Gen.  Perry  in  1854.    The  present  law  provides  that: 

In  making  the  apportionment  of  school  money  to  the  several  districts,  the  superin- 
tendent of  education  shall  first  set  apart  to  each  township  or  other  school  district  the 
amount  due  from  the  State  thereto  as  interest  on  its  sixteenth  section  fund  or  other 
trust  fund  held  by  the  State,  and  all  townships  or  school  districts  having  an  income 
from  such  source  or  from  the  lease  or  sale  of  sixteenth  section  lands  shall  not  receive 
anything  out  of  the  balance  of  the  educational  fund  to  be  apportioned  until  all  other 
townships  or  school  districts  shall  have  received  from  the  general  fund  such  amount 
as  will  give  them  an  equal  per  capita  apportionment  with  the  townships  or  districts 
having  such  income.^ 

1  Reported  in  232  United  States  Reports,  168. 

*  These  are  lands  "which  have  been  heretofore  or  may  hereafter  be  certified  to  the  State  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  several  townships  or  districts  in  which  was  a  deficiency  in  the  amount  of  land  originally 
certified  to  the  State  for  their  benefit."  See  school  laws  of  1911,  sec.  1782.  Income  from  the  indemnity 
lands  is  first  mentioned  by  the  auditor  in  1899.  For  1912-13  the  additions  to  the  fUnd  were  $26,571^0. 

» Law  of  1911,  seo.  1764,  p.  43. 
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The  total  result,  then,  of  the  retentioa  of  the  fiction  of  a  paper  fund 
derived  from  the  sixteenth  section  lands,  the  payment  of  interest  on 
this  fund  out  of  taxes,  and  the  method  of  distribution  required  by  the 
law,  by  and  large,  is  a  straight  tax  for  schools  distributed  on  the  basis 
of  school  population,  with  a  few  townships  as  yet  getting  something 
more  than  the  average  per  capita  appropriation,  but  none  getting  less* 

As  the  fund  available  for  education  from  taxation  increases,  the 
per  capita  apportionment  will  grow,  and  this  slight  difference  between 
the  township  with  the  larger  sixteenth-section  fund  and  the  average 
township  will  tend  to  disappear.  When  this  has  been  accomplished 
the  whole  paper  fund  theory  may  be  abandoned  as  so  much  worth- 
less lumber.  Its  abandonment  before  that  date  would  be  an  ill 
reward  to  those  townships  which  by  careful  administration  or  other- 
wise have  been  able  to  turn  over  actual  cash  for  the  use  of  the  State. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  note  where  the  best  school  lands  lay  and 
the  amount  of  principal  (all  paper)  owned  by  each  of  the  counties  on 
November  1,  1851,  and  October  1,  1912.  At  the  latter  date  the 
school  indemnity  lands  are  included  in  the  total. 

Principal  of  the  Sixteenth-Section  School  Fund. 


Counties. 


Nov.  1, 1851. 


Oct.  1, 1912. 


Counties. 


Nov.  1, 1851. 


Oct.  1, 1912. 


Aataaga.  

BaldwM.  

Barbour  

Benton  (now  Calboun) 

Bibb....  

Bloont  

BnUock.  

Batler  

Chambers  

Cherokee  

ChUton  

Choctaw  

Clarke  

Clav  

CtoDume  


Coffee. 

Colbert  

Conecuh  

Coosa.  

Covington  

Crenshaw  

Cullman  

Dale  

Dallas  

De  Kalb  

Elmore  

Escambia.  

Etowah  

Fayette  

Franklin  

Geneva  

Greene  

Hancock  (now  Win- 
ston)  

Hale  


135,988.07 


16,225.30 
21,640.71 
11,916.79 
2,901.41 


18,304.09 
44,238.07 
7,113.29 


2,258. 19 
7,632.42 


251.48 


12,221.63 
11,465.10 
115.10 


3,481.72 
81,395.09 
3,806.57 


7,928.31 
23,734.31 


67,161.15 


130,038.75 
54,825.00 
33,849.23 
32,544.76 
18,202.90 
10,384.95 
35,053.39 
21,738.94 
30,905.85 
22,062.07 
17,835.57 
35,009. 75 
36,916.68 
13,428.57 

6,991.09 
10,140.23 

6,114.35 
20,889.39 
12,390.98 
19,353.03 
10,928,87 

3,503.76 

5,791.27 
112,273.19 
14,986. 18 
28,289.57 

8,737.28 
15,862.98 

8,951.28 
20,752.26 
11,895.45 
64,286.21 

4,287.60 
63,027.81 


Henry  

Houston  

Jackson  

Jefferson  

Laniar  

Lauderdale. 
Lawrence... 

Lee  

Limestone. . 
Lowndes  


Madison  

Marengo  

Marion  

Marshall  

Mobile  

Monroe  

Montgomery.. 

Morgan  

Perry  

Pickens  

Pike  

Randolph  

Russell  

St.  Clair  

Shelby  

Sumter  

Talladega  

Tallapoosa.... 
Tuscaloosb.... 

Walker  

Washington.. 
Wilcox  


$4,410-02 


6,388.96 
12,299.68 


13,143.26 
61,236.39 


45,391.31 
41,024.96 
34,003.36 
68,103.02 
21,006.49 
2,501.08 
2,278.71 


3,748.37 
59,915.21 
24,060.07 
46,727.39 
41,204.59 

7,390.36 

2,750.61 
33,917.83 

1,224.67 
11,351.79 
66,126.90 
11,943.89 

9,963.46 
89,388. 17 

2,0n.34 
771.40 
30,509.18 


$17,126.93 
10,471.86 
65,362.83 
48,223.69 
9,066.62 
23,860.47 
63,440.61 
60,094.10 
61,274. 11 
68,741.06 
30,346.86 

121,942.16 
80,502.36 
10,401.68 
19,561. 12 
3,819.99 
34,468.02 
78,481.29 
32,979.58 
82,406.83 
59,860.31 
14,286.91 
4,897.70 
49,553.00 
6,629.89 
25,401.64 

120,92L47 
24,20L  17 
18,108.37 
43,263. 16 
9,476.10 
39,914.62 
65,692.16 


Total. 


1,075,807.64  2,191,200.86 


The  principal  of  the  sixteenth  section  fund  on  October  1,  1914, 
amounted  to  $2,098,557;  the  school  indemnity  fund  amounted  to 
$158,065;  total,  $2,256,622. 
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Chapter  IV. 

THE  RISE  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  MOBILE,  1826-1865. 


The  course  of  educational  development  in  Alabama  is  from  the 
local  to  the  general,  from  the  city  to  the  State,  and  for  this  reason 
the  history  of  the  Mobile  schools  is  put  first,  since  they  furnished  an 
example  and  a  standard  for  the  State. 

The  germ  of  the  Mobile  system  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  act  of  January 
10,  1826,  by  which  there  was  created  a  board  of  "school  commis- 
sioners" for  the  coimty  of  Mobile,  in  which  the  city  of  Mobile  is 
situated.    These  commissioners  were  given  full  power — 

to  establish  and  regulate  schools,  and  to  devise,  put  in  force  and  execute  such  plans 
and  devicee  for  the  increase  of  knowledge,  educating  youth  and  promoting  the  cause 
of  learning  in  said  county,  as  to  them  may  appear  expedient. 

This  was  the  first  school  act  passed  by  State  authority  that  saw  in 
education  pubhc  duty  rather  than  private  enterpriser  It  was  the 
first  to  attempt  the  reaUzation  of  public  duty  by  providing  certain 
definite,  fixed,  and  more  or  less  reliable  sources  of  income.  These 
were: 

(1)  All  lands,  grants,  and  immunities  already  conferred  or  that 
might  be  conferred  by  the  State  or  the  United  States  upon  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  county,  or  any  organized  part  of  it,  for  the  purposes  of 
education. 

(2)  The  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  arising  under  the  act  "con- 
cerning the  revenue  of  Mobile  Coimty,"  passed  December  25,  1824, 
and  including  a  2  per  cent  tax  on  auction  sales  of  real  estate,  slaves, 
live  stock,  etc.,  and  a  license  tax  on  shows,  theaters,  and  similar 
amusements. 

(3)  A  tax  fee  of  $2  on  suits  in  the  circuit  and  county  courts. 

(4)  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  "ordinary  county  tax." 

The  act  of  incorporation  also  allowed  the  school  commissioners  to 
select  the  equivalent  of  a  sixteenth  section  of  the  public  land,  while 
supplementary  acts  of  1827  and  1829  provided  for  a  closer  collection 
and  more  careful  accounting  for  these  various  fimds,  and  granted 
permission  to  raise  $25,000  by  lottery  "in  aid  of  the  fimd  for  the 
support  of  schools  in  said  coimty."  An  act  of  December  19,  1836, 
increased  the  amount  to  be  thus  raised  to  $50,000  and  devoted  it  to 
the  completion  of  what  became  known  as  Barton  Academy.  This 
act  made  minor  changes  in  the  matter  of  revenue  and  increased  the 
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total  county  tax  by  providing  that  the  school  tax  should  be  derived 
from  a  separate  levy  equal  to  ''one-quarter  of  the  county  tax."  It 
required  also  that  public  schools  be  estabUshed  and  maintained 
throughout  Mobile  County  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Mobile.  In 
the  meantime  the  square  on  which  Barton  Academy  was  later  erected 
was  secured  (1830)  and  much  of  the  money  for  building  was  raised 
by  Henry  Hitchcock.  Silas  Dinsmore  was  another  supporter.  The 
academy  building  was  named  for  WiUoughby  Barton,  who  drew  the 
original  bill  passed  on  January  10,  1826,  creating  the  board  of  school 
commissioners  for  Mobile  Coimty.* 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  from  the  time  of  the  first  act  there  were 
niunerous  supplementary  laws  changing  the  details  of  administration. 
An  act  in  1840  ordered  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  in  each  ward 
as  soon  as  the  "school  fimd  on  hand  may  be  sufficient";  another,  of 
1843,  revised  the  personnel  of  the  school  board,  made  them  a  close 
corporation  with  the  power  of  choosing  their  successors,  ordered  the 
payment  of  the  debts  of  the  old  board  out  of  the  school  funds  and 
declared  'Hhe  plain  intent  and  meaning"  of  the  act  to  be  that  the 
commissioners  should  ''expend  their  funds  in  providing  competent 
and  suitable  teachers." 

Under  these  favorable  auspices  the  public  school  system  of  Mobile 
City  and  County,  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  State,  fairly  well 
provided  with  funds  and  sufficient  unto  itself,  was  laimched.  It  was 
to  be  expected  from  this  recital  of  its  opportunities  and  resources 
that  the  system  would  have  spnmg  full-grown  into  the  educational 
arena.  Unlike  most  of  the  institutions  of  the  day,  the  system  was, 
in  reaUty  as  well  as  in  name,  a  child  of  the  city,  and  it  would  se^ 
that  its  commissioners  had  nothing  to  do  but  organize  schools  that 
would,  in  the  main  at  least,  look  toward  modem  ideas.  The  com- 
missioners seemed  to  have  had  it  in  their  power  to  become  the  pro- 
tagonists of  pubUc  school  education  in  the  Southern  States,  but  they 
did  not  know  their  day;  they  failed  to  take  the  rising  tide  that  might 
have  led  to  educational  fortune.  Instead  of  leading,  for  the  quarter 
of  a  century  between  1826  and  1851  the  school  commissioners  did 
practically  nothing  toward  organizing  and  opening  schools  of  their 
own,  but  distributed  the  pubhc  funds  equitably  among  the  different 
parochial  schools.^  The  funds  thus  distributed  were,  however,  too 
small  to  pay  any  considerable  part  of  the  expense  of  these  private 
schools,  and  for  that  reason  the  school  commissioners  neither  had  nor 
sought  to  have  any  control  over  the  teachers  or  schools,  and  they  did 

1  Hamflton,  Mobile  of  the  Five  Flags,  p.  254. 

s  This  situation  may  be  iUustrated  by  the  law  of  Feb.  4,  1846,  which  provided  that  the  Methodist  in 
Mobile  might  say  when  he  paid  his  school  tax  whether  his  tax  should  go  to  the  school  of  that  denomina- 
tion, and«  if  so,  to  say  also  under  what  conditions  children  of  other  denominatioas  might  be  admitted  to 
the  Methodist  school  without  charge  lor  toitkm. 
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little  more  than  act  as  agents  for  the  collection  of  public  funds  to  be 
applied  to  the  use  of  private  schools. 

In  1851-52  the  amount  thus  distributed  amounted  to  $5,550, 
divided  as  follows:  Methodist  parish  school,  $1,200;  Bethel  sdiools, 
$1,300;  Catholic  schools,  $1,200;  Trinity  schools,  $500;  various 
schools  in  the  county,  $1,350.  These  simis  may  perhaps  be  taken  as 
about  the  average  amount  distributed  from  year  to  year. 

This  state  of  aflFairs  became  imsatisfactory  to  all.  The  Barton 
Academy  building  was  not  used  by  the  school  board,  but  was  rented 
for  private  schook  and  other  purposes.  It  was  supposed  to  be  worth 
$40,000,  but  its  income  was  not  over  $1,000  per  year,  and  it  was  pro- 
posed in  1851  to  seU  the  building,  reinvest  the  proceeds  to  better 
advantage,  and  so  increase  the  sum  available  for  distribution  to 
parochial  schook.  An  act  passed  February  9,  1852,  after  providing 
that  applicants  for  teachers'  positions  should  furnish  a  ''certificate  of 
competency,"  gave  permission  for  the  sale  of  the  academy  building, 
if  the  people  so  desired.  At  once  two  parties  sprang  up;  one  insisted 
on  the  sale  and  maintenance  of  affairs  as  they  then  were.  The  other 
demanded  that  the  Barton  Academy  building  should  be  used  for 
public  schook,  as  had  been  the  original  intention,  and  that  public 
schook  should  be  maintained  in  reality  and  not  in  theory  only. 

In  the  Mobile  Daily  Advertiser  for  July,  1852,  Gen.  Walter  Smith 
argued  that  the  Barton  Academy  was  not  then  and  never  could  be 
useful  for  the  conduct  of  the  public  schook  which  were  intended  to 
give  ''to  all  the  children  of  the  community,  without  distinction,  a 
thorough  common-school  education  (and  no  more)."  For  this  pur- 
pose "several  plain,  substantial  schoolhouses  in  different  parts  of  the 
city  would  better  serve  than  Barton  Academy,"  for  high  schook,  he 
argued,  can  not  and  never  should  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system;  that  thk  building  might  be  sold  for  $30,000,  which 
would  produce  an  annual  income  of  $2,400,  to  go  immediately  into 
school  work. 

Gen.  Smith's  argument  was  met  through  the  colunms  of  the 
Advertker  by  K.  B.  Sewall,  who  showed  a  much  clearer  and  more 
advanced  conception  of  the  scope  of  the  public  school  system.  In 
other  States,  he  said,  the  system  was  threefold:  (1)  Primary  schook; 
(2)  grammar  schook;  (3)  high  schook;  that  these  three  parts  made 
up  the  public  school  system.  The  Barton  Academy  property  had 
cost  at  least  $100,000  and  was  now  free  from  debt,  and  its  sale,  erm 
with  the  idea  of  erecting  other  buildings,  was  unwke. 

It  was  ako  insinuated  that  the  act  permittuig  the  sale  had  been 
engineered  through  the  legislature  after  it  was  known  that  the  people 
were  against  it.  The  proposition  to  sell  had  created,  so  the  Adver- 
tker said  editorially  the  day  before  the  election, ' '  a  storm  of  indignation 
such  as  has  been  rarely  witnessed  in  thk  community." 
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The  Advertiser  said  further: 

The  plan  of  selling  the  Barton  property  having  been  once  entertained,  despite  all 
the  difficulties  in  the  way,  was  prosecuted  by  some  of  our  citizens  with  a  zest  and  held 
to  with  a  pertinacity  that,  had  it  been  wisely  directed  to  perfecting  and  putting  in 
operation  a  judicious  system  of  schools,  would,  we  must  think,  have  resulted  much 
more  beneficially  to  the  cause  of  education  in  our  city  and  county. 

The  election  was  held  August  2,  1852,  and  the  "no  sale"  tickets 
won  by  a  vote  of  2,225  to  244.  A  new  board  of  commissioners  was 
chosen  on  the  "no  sale"  ticket,  with  whom  were  joined  four  mem- 
bers of  the  old  board.  They  set  to  work  to  alter  and  repair  Barton 
Academy  and  adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  the  new  system.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  and  report  on  the  best  plan  for  organizing 
the  schools,  and  their  report  was  accepted  on  September  16,  1852. 
The  resources  of  the  board  for  the  pre^^ious  year  were  about  $6,000, 
including  rent  for  Barton  Academy.  This  sum  was  now  reduced  by 
$1,000,  and  out  of  the  remainder  some  old  appropriations  had  to  be 
met.  But  notwithstanding  these  discouragements,  the  school  was' 
opened  November  1,  1852.  On  the  opening  day  there  were  400 
pupils;  on  February  1,  1853,  the  attendance  stood:  High  school,  109; 
granmiar  school,  209;  primary,  536;  total,  854.  For  a  time  tuition 
fees  were  collected  "in  all  the  schools" — the  amount  not  specified. 
The  system  was  again  passed  on  by  the  county  electors  in  1853,  and 
approved  by  a  vote  of  1,597  to  869. 

In  the  summer  of  1853,  Mr.  Willis  G.  Clark,  chairman  of  the  com- 
missioners, visited  the  schools  of  other  cities,  studied  their  systems, 
and  made  a  report.  In  1854  the  system  was  carefully  examined, 
modified,  and  improved  in  the  light  of  experience.  The  commis- 
sioners had  served  without  pay,  the  work  had  increased,  and  it  was 
now  desired  to  extend  tbe  system  beyond  the  city  limits.  A  city 
superintendent  was  therefore  appointed,  and  the  city  and  county 
were  divided  into  school  districts.  The  receipts  and  expenditures 
for  the  years  1852-53  and  1853-54  were  as  foUows: 


Receipts: 

licenses,  auction  duties,  and  taxes  $17, 658. 21 

Tuition   10,889.81 

Donations,  Samaritan  Society   300. 00 


Total   28,848.02 


Disbursements: 

For  country  schools   2, 158. 61 

Balance  appropriation  old  board  for  parochial  schools   1, 050. 00 

City  branch  schools   642. 51 

Teachers   21,802.51 

Repairs,  painting,  salaries  of  officers,  and  incidentals   6, 775. 05 


Total   32,428.68 
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It  appears;  therefore,  that  the  average  expenditures  per  year  were 
$14,424.01  and  the  disbursements  $16,209.34.  The  deficit  for  the 
two  years  was  met  on  the  personal  credit  of  members  of  the  board. 

The  detailed  report  showed  that  the  income  from  tuition  was 
greater  than  that  from  taxes  and  that  the  former  was  thei^ore 
necessary  for  the  stability  and  development  of  the  schools.  The 
rates  charged,  moreover,  were  lower  than  those  chaiged  at  private 
schools  and — 

as  pennits  to  attend  the  schools  without  chaige  were  freely  given  to  all  pupils  wlioae 
parents  were  unable  to  pay  tuition  for  theni,  the  means  of  acquiring  a  good  educatLoQ 
was  brought,  for  the  first  time  in  Mobile,  or  Alabama,  within  reach  of  all  claases  in 
the  community. 

It  would  appear  from  this  extract  from  the  history  of  the  Mobile 
public  schools,  written  by  a  member  of  the  original  board,  that  an 
efficient  school  system,  without  any  tuition  charges,  was  at  that  time 
an  impossibility;  that  the  schools  then  organized  were  far  superior  to 
«  any  that  had  hitherto  existed  ia  Alabama;  that  free  tuition  was 
granted  as  a  favor  to  the  poor;  that  other  patrons  were  required  to 
pay  for  tuition,  and  that  therefore  the  schools  were  not  public  sdhools 
in  our  sense.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  persons  interested  ui  this 
system  were  making  an  honest  and  conscientious  attempt  to  supply 
the  children  of  Mobile  County  with  a  school  system  which  had  public 
support  as  its  ultimate  goal,  and  it  is  also  stated  that  they  attained 
so  high  a  character  that  they  were  patronized  even  by  the  rich  in 
preference  to  the  best  private  schools  in  the  city. 

The  third  session  showed  an  enrollment  of  1,012  pupils.  Laws 
passed  in  1854  enlarged  the  powers  of  the  commissioners,  increased 
their  resources,  and  forbade  that  any  part  of  their  fimds  should  be 
used  for  the  support  of  sectarian  schools.  In  1855  the  enemies  of  the 
system  gathered  their  forces  for  a  final  struggle,  were  again  defeated, 
and  in  October  of  that  year  an  institute  for  the  instruction  of  teachers 
was  organized.  The  act  of  February  15,  1856,  greatly  promoted  the 
development  of  the  system,  by  providing  that  certain  licenses  should 
go  to  the  schools  and  by  granting  an  annual  tax  "not  exceeding  one- 
twentieth  of  1  per  cent"  upon  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the 
county.   This  act  was  passed  by  an  almost  imanimous  vote. 

The  compliment  had  been  paid  the  Mobile  schools  of  exempting 
them  from  the  conditions  of  the  general  State  law  of  1854.  This  local 
autonomy  gave  them  an  independence  of  action  and  power  of  taxa- 
tion not  enjoyed  elsewhere  in  the  State,  and  so  has  opened  to  them  the 
path  of  progressive  educational  development  as  yet  denied  by  consti- 
tutional limitations  to  other  sections  of  the  State. 

The  expenses  for  the  school  year  ending  July  31,  1856,  were 
$21,899.23.  The  tuition  fees  collected  were  $14,712.80,  and  the  total 
income  was  some  $4,000  less  than  the  expenditures.   A  school  census 
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taken  in  the  fall  of  that  year  showed  3,620  school  children  within  the 
city  limits  and  2,300  beyond,  making  5,920  in  the  county. 

Under  the  action  of  the  law  of  February  15,  1856,  the  income  of  the 
schools  increased.  The  income  and  expenditures  for  the  next  three 
years  may  be  tabulated  as  follows: 


Income  and  expenditures  of  the  Mobile  schools. 


Year  ending- 

Income. 

Expendi- 
tures. 

July  31,1867  

137,068.25 
44,036.08 
46,681.61 

S38,185.30 
46,232.18 
46,037.85 

July  31,  1850  

These  figures  indicate  a  steady,  healthy  growth,  with  an.  ever- 
decreasing  margin  of  the  excess  of  expenditures  over  income. 

The  reports  on  attendance  are  not  so  favorable.  In  October,  1858, 
there  was  reported  4,314  city  and  2,195  country  children.  The 
enrollment  in  the  city  schools  on  March  31,  1859,  was  1,533,  or  35.6 
per  cent;  the  average  daily  attendance  was  1,240,  or  28.8  per  cent. 

In  1859  the  school  commissioners  took  a  step  backward  by  deciding 
to  abolish  the  office  of  school  superintendent.  This  caused  the  oppo- 
sition again  to  raUy  against  the  schools,  but  they  failed,  and  the 
schools  were  strengthened  by  the  trials  through  which  they  passed. 

Until  the  war  was  in  actual  progress,  the  schools  were  very  pros- 
perous; as  income  increased,  tuition  charges  were  reduced  and  the 
free  list  extended,  so  that,  had  no  interruption  occurred  in  this  course 
of  development,  Mobile  would  have  evolved  from  schools  partly  sup- 
ported by  tuition  fees  and  partly  free  to  a  system  that  would  have 
been  supported  entirely  by  taxation  and  wholly  free,  and  thus  the 
stigma  of  pauper  schools  would  have  disappeared  automatically. 

The  schools  were  kept  in  operation  during  the  days  of  the  war, 
although  with  diminished  attendance.  They  were  closed  in  1865, 
on  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the  Federal  forces  under  Gen. 
Granger.  They  were  reorganized  and  reopened  in  the  fall  of  that 
year,  and  a  broader  field  of  usefulness  was  developing  for  them  when 
reconstruction  came.  During  the  throes  of  reconstruction,  the 
school  commissioners  suffered  imprisonment  rather  than  obey  an 
illegal  order,  and  in  1869  had  their  special  privilege  of  a  separate 
system  abolished,  being  absorbed  into  the  State  oi^anization.  In 
1875  the  status  of  the  earlier  period  was  restored  and  has  since  been 
maintained,  imder  the  protecting  aegis  of  the  constitution  itself. 
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THE  EXPERIMENTAL  PERIOD  IN  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF 
A  STATE  SYSTEM,  1819-1854. 


Turning  from  the  city  to  the  State,  from  local  to  general  educa- 
tional efforts,  it  is  seen  that  the  period  prior  to  1864  was  distinctly 
empirical.  There  was  in  it  little  besides  a  few  legal  provisions  that 
probably  never  lived  beyond  the  statute  books;  and  the  few  effortfi 
made  for  schools  were  mainly  tentative,  for  the  people  were  learning 
school  keeping  in  the  school  of  experience. 

The  first  law  to  consider  the  actual  organization  of  schools  was 
the  act  of  December  17,  1819,  which  provided  that  the  county  agents 
be  empowered  to  contract  with  ''a^  teacher  or  teachers  and  for  a 
school  house  or  houses  when  and  wheresoever  they  may  think 
proper."  The  agents  were  made  school  trustees  and  given  powers 
of  superintendence  and  *Hhe  proceeds  of  each  section"  were  to  be 
applied  **to  the  purposes  of  education  alone."  There  is  no  record 
that  this  law  produced  any  particular  effect. 

The  law  of  January  1,  1823,  was  more  detailed  and  specific.  It 
provided  that  the  people  were  to  elect  three  district  school  trustees 
who  were  to  employ  teachers  *'at  an  annual  salary  or  at  a  stated 
price  for  each  scholar,"  build  schoolhouses,  ''purchase  books  and 
stationery  for  the  use  of  the  school,"  and  ^'designate  the  pupils  who 
shall  he  admitted  to  the  school  without  tuition  feesJ^  The  teachers 
were  to  be  ''duly  examined"  by  the  school  commissioners.  The 
local  officers  were  to  report  to  the  county  clerks  and  these  to  the 
general  assembly,  and  were  to  include  in  their  report  the  number  of 
pupils  "educated  gratis." 

This  act  furnishes  a  key  to  the  educational  mind  of  the  day  as  it 
appeared  in  Alabama:  School  lands  were  leased  or  sold;  schools  were 
free  in  the  old  sense,  not  in  our  present  sense;  all  might  attend,  but 
all  were  not  equal;  the  poor  were  received  at  the  expense  of  the 
district;  others  paid  for  their  tuition,  and  so  the  school  was  neither 
public  nor  private,  but  a  cross  between  the  two,  and  the  State's 
bounty  went  only  to  the  poor. 

The  law  of  1837  provided  that  district  school  trustees  be  elected. 
They  were  to  manage  the  schools  and  report  their  proceedings  to  the 
county  clerk,  including  the  condition  of  the  lands  and  funds,  progress 
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of  schools,  teachers,  etc.  The  county  clerks  in  their  turn  were  to 
report  to  the  governor. 

Up  to  this  time  presumably  no  money  had  been  actually  expended 
for  schools.  Certainly  there  was  no  workable  law,  and  no  statistics 
of  such  expenditures  are  to  be  had.  The  first  law  looking  to  this 
phase  of  the  subject  is  the  act  of  January  31,  1839.  This  act  under- 
took to  make  tiie  public^hool  system  participate  in  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  State  and  to  shape  the  lines  of  financial  admin- 
istration. The  law  directed  that  the  State  bank  and  its  branches 
should  provide  annually  out  of  their  *  *net  profits  "  the  sum  of  $150,000 
''for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  aiding  in  the  establishment  of 
schools."  It  directed  further  that  on  demand  from  the  township 
trustees  the  bank  should  pay  to  the  township  as  much,  up  to  a  limit 
of  $200  and  including  whatever  sum  might  have  been  earned  by  its 
own  sixteenth-section  funds,  as  the  people  had  subscribed  in  the 
previous  year.  All  of  this  money  was  to  be  used  in  paying  for  the 
tuition  afforded  in  the  previous  year.  If  there  were  two  or  more 
schools  in  the  same  district,  the  money  was  to  be  divided  between 
them  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  regular  students  at  each  school," 
but  no  citizen  was  to  be  entitled  ''to  an  amount  exceeding  the 
amoimt  by  him  actually  subscribed;"  if  there  were  indigent  per- 
sons who  wished  to  send  their  children  to  the  school,  but  were  too  poor 
to  subscribe,  they  were  reported  by  the  commissioners  and  listed  as 
subscribing  $10  each.  The  total  so  subscribed  was  not  to  exceed 
$100.  A  part  of  the  State  fund  equaling  these  poor  subscriptions 
was  to  be  used  exclusively  "for  the  education  of  the  indigent  scholars 
of  the  township." 

By  act  of  February  3,  1840,  the  amount  to  be  furnished  by  the 
State  bank  was  increased  from  $150,000  to  $200,000,  and  the  rate 
of  payment  was  fixed  at  $12  per  pupil.  The  total  contributed  to 
each  township  was  not  to  exceed  $400,  and  this  was  to  include  all 
interest  earned  by  the  sixteenth-section  lands.  An  amount  equal 
to  one-third  of  that  asked  from  the  State  bank  was  to  be  collected 
by  private  subscriptions  and  to  the  commissioners  was  given  the 
power  "to  say  what  scholars  shall  be  educated  free  from  charge." 

The  laws  of  1839  and  1840  evidently  assumed  that  the  schools  were 
to  be  organized  on  local  initiative,  that  certain  sums  were  to  be  sub- 
scribed and  collected  and  the  schools  actually  taught  in  advance  of 
any  State  aid;  that  the  upper  classes  were  to  take  the  lead  in  these 
matters  and  pay  tuition  for  their  children.  This  is  also  evident  from 
the  amount  appropriated,  for  at  $12  per  head  $200,000  could  educate 
only  about  17,000  pupils,  and  since  in  1840  there  were  335,185  white 
persons  in  the  State,  the  total  school  population  was  not  far  from 
90,000.    State  activities  looked  only  to  the  education  of  the  poor. 

75a76»— 16  i 
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This  situation  was  greatly  modified  by  the  subsequent  forbines  of 
the  State  bank.  As  has  been  shown  in  chapter  3,  by  1842  the  bank 
could  no  longer  meet  its  obligations,  and  the  requirements  of  February 
3,  1840,  were  repealed  by  the  act  of  January  21, 1843. 

In  the  meantime,  what  about  the  actual  administration  of  the 
schools)  Among  other  troubles  it  was  apparently  very  diificult  at 
this  time  to  diflferentiate  between  public  and  private  (which  were 
generally  denominational)  schools.  The  question  was  discussed 
time  and  again  whether  parents  might  send  their  children  to  schools 
outside  the  district  and  still  draw  their  pro  rata  of  school  funds.  This 
was  decided  aflSrmatively.  The  repeal  and  subsequent  reafiirmation 
of  the  law  indicates  the  interest  felt  in  the  matter  and  would  seem  to 
show  that  private  and  denominational  schools  in  this  way  came  to 
receive  a  part  of  the  public  bounty — a  view  sustained  and  supported 
by  the  act  of  1848  wliich  provides  that  the  proper  proportion  of  the 
public  funds  might  be  paid  to  "any  other  schools."  *  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  at  this  time  the  major  part  of  the  public  State  funds, 
as  in  Mobile,  probably  went  to  private  and  denominational  schools 
and  that  little  supervision  was  or  could  be  exercised. 

The  census  of  1840  reports  school  statistics  for  Alabama  as  follows: 
Two  colleges,  with  152  pupils;  114  academies,  with  5,018  pupils;  and 
639  primary  schools,  with  16,243,  making  a  total  of  21,413  pupils,  of 
whom  3,213  were  **at  public  charge." 

Four  years  later  comes  a  statement  on  the  same  subject  from  State 
sources  which  are  perhaps  more  accurate.  The  "Tabular  Statement 
of  Census  of  Alabama  takeain  the  year  1844"  (Tuscaloosa,  1844), 
page  5,  reports: 


Number  of  collies  and  high  schools   7 

Students  in  college  and  high  schools   626 

Academies   131 

Pupils  in  academies   5, 286 

Common  schools   858 

Pupils  in  common  schools   21,982 


Total  at  all  schools   27,874 


Source  material  for  the  educational  status  of  this  period  is  all  too 
small.  Educational  effort  was  being  made,  but  the  leaders  were 
themselves  inexperienced.  They  were  learning  by  experience;  this 
process  was  both  costly  and  slow,  and  little  record  seems  to  have 
been  made  of  their  efforts.  Of  the  flush  times  represented  by  the 
full  years  of  1839  to  1843,  when  the  schools  were  receiving  some 
$200,000  out  of  the  income  of  the  banks,  only  the  meager  records 
already  quoted  seem  to  exist.   The  State  documents  for  the  period 

1  Bm  also  the  law  of  Feb.  3, 1846,  which  orders  the  oommiaBionflrs  of  a  certain  school  distriol  (DemopoU^ 
"to  distrlbate  the  annualinterest  *  *  *  among  the  several  scholars  residing  therein,  whether  the  said 
scholars  attend  the  school  or  schools  established  by  the  legal  offloers  of  said  townsh^,  or  any  other  sohooL*! 
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prior  to  1854  which  have  been  available  give  us  little  light  on  the 
subject,  and  for  definite  statistics  we  must  depend  on  the  Federal 
censuses  of  1840  and  1850,  incomplete  as  they  are.  But  it  is  evident 
that  even  then  the  spirit  of  education  was  moving  on  the  face  of  the 
waters  of  ignorance.  Public  leaders,  vaguely  conscious  of  their  needs, 
were  groping,  blindly,  it  may  be,  but  nevertheless  with  hope  for  better 
things.  This  is  evident  from  the  message  of  Gov.  Reuben  Chapman 
to  the  legislature,  November  13, 1849,  in  which  he  discusses  the  com- 
mon schools  in  general,  and  agricultural  education  in  particular: 

The  agricultural  interest  in  this  State  is  believed  to  exceed  in  value,  and  in  the 
number  of  persons  connected  with  it,  all  the  other  industrial  pursuita;  and  while  the 
other  interests,  so  much  less  important,  have  been  more  or  less  fostered,  agriculture  has 
been  suffered  to  languish,  until  much  of  our  fertile  soil  has  become  impoverished  and 
unproductive,  from  an  unskillful  and  injudicious  system  of  cultivation,  and  many  of 
our  citizens  have  removed,  and  others  are  moving,  from  this  State,  in  search  of  new 
lands  to  subject  to  the  same  ruinous  system. 

That  the  lands  so  worn  out  can  be  restored  to  their  original  fertility,  and  the  system 
of  cultivation  be  so  improved  as  to  maintain  that  fertility  and  increase  their  capacity 
for  production,  the  experience  of  other  States  leaves  no  room  to  doubt.  If  agriculture 
is  the  groundwork  of  all  industrial  prosperity,  and  the  strength  of  a  State  depends 
upon  the  number,  as  well  as  the  character,  of  its  population,  we  are  all  interested  in 
adopting  such  an  improved  system  in  the  cultivation  of  our  lands  as  may  increase 
immeasurably  the  wealth  of  our  State,  and  take  away  from  the  most  useful  class  of  our 
population  all  motive  for  emigration.  Nine-tenths  of  our  young  men  are  destined  to 
become  tillers  of  the  soil,  yet  we  are  without  a  school  in  the  State  where  scientific 
agriculture  is  taught,  when  by  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  school  we  might 
raise  up  among  us  a  class  of  scientific  farmers.  Civil  engineering  and  architecture  are 
professions  by  means  of  which  scientific  information  is  made  practical  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  have  knowledge  of  the  science  upon  which  either  is  based,  and  by  the 
practice  of  which  their  professors  make  a  respectable  Uving.  So  scientific  agriculture 
mightbe  made  a  profession  with  us,  the  professors  of  which,  by  visiting  farms,  analyzing 
their  soil,  examining  their  local  position,  superficial  character,  etc.,  might  be  able  to 
place  within  the  reach  of  the  least  enlightened  of  our  agricultural  population  all  the 
benefits  of  experimental  science,  and,  in  so  doing,  at  the  same  time,  advance  their  own 
pecuniary  interest. 

The  best  mode  that  occurs  to  me  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  object  so  hig^y 
important  would  be  that  the  legislature  should  request  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
university  to  establish  in  that  institution  a  professorship  of  agriculture,  and  tliatcon- 
nectefl  with  it  there  should  be  a  farm  for  experiments.  The  duty  of  such  professor 
might  be  to  superintend  the  cultivation  of  the  farm,  with  the  view  to  determine  the 
best  mode  of  raising  the  staple  and  other  agricultural  products  of  the  State,  of  protect- 
ing them  from  the  attacks  of  destructive  insects,  testing  the  comparative  value  of  the 
different  varieties  of  seed ,  and  the  various  modes  of  resuscitating  the  worn  out  lands;  to 
deliver  public  lectures  at  stated  times,  and  to  publish  an  agricultural  paper,  in  which 
might  be  reported  lectures  delivered,  and  the  character  and  result  of  all  experiments 
made.  The  benefits  that  would  arise  from  the  establishment  of  such  a  department  in 
our  university  are  such,  it  appears  to  me,  as  would  authorize  the  State  to  make  the 
appropriations  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses. 

The  subject  of  common  schools  deserves  all  the  consideration  and  encouragement  it 
is  in  the  power  of  the  general  assembly  to  bestow.  The  whole  theory  of  our  form  of 
Government  is  based  upon  the  capacity  of  the  people.  Without  a  general  diffusion  of 
intelligence  among  them,  the  machinery  of  a  Government  thus  constituted  can  not  be 
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expected  to  move  on  successfully.  The  highest  and  most  important  of  all  the  duties 
of  a  free  Government  is  to  advance  the  cause  of  education,  and  guard  against  that 
decline  of  liberty  which  results  from  n^lecting  the  minds  of  the  people. 

Unfortunately  for  our  State,  her  financial  condition  will  not  allow  her  to  do  more 
than  to  make  a  faithful  application  of  the  ftmd  granted  by  Congress  for  that  impcntant 
object.  By  an  act  of  the  last  session,  State  stock  for  so  much  of  this  fund  as  had  been 
received  from  the  sixteenth  sections  sold  was  required  to  be  issued  to  the  townships 
respectively  entitled  to  it.  This  has  been  done,  and  the  interest  stipulated  upon  it 
has  been  paid  in  the  mode  provided. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  fund,  which  consists  in  the  sixteenth  section  in  each 
township,  has  been  clogged  with  such  conditions  in  the  grant  that  the  noble  end 
designed  can  not  be  accomplished — that  is,  to  provide  for  the  education  of  that  portion 
of  OUT  population  who  have  not  other  means.  The  sixteenth  sections  that  are  at  all 
valuable  are  generally  in  those  townships  where  the  white  inhabitants  are  less  numer- 
ous, and  are  generally  in  circumstances  not  requiring  such  aid,  while  the  poor  sections 
are  generally  found  in  townships  where  the  limited  circumstances  of  the  citizens  deny 
their  children  the  opportunities  of  education  from  their  own  means. 

If  the  whole  sixteenth  section  fund  could,  without  a  violation  of  good  faith,  be 
brought  within  the  power  of  the  general  assembly,  I  would  recommend  its  exclusive 
application  to  the  education  of  those  who  are  without  other  means.* 

Gov.  Chapman  was  succeeded  in  ofl5ce  by  Henry  W.  Collier.  In  liis 
message  to  the  legislature,  December  20,  1849,  he  discussed  the  com- 
mon-school system  somewhat  in  detail  and  outlined  a  plan  of  action: 

Our  plan  of  common-school  education,  if  indeed  we  iiave  one,  is  eminently  defec- 
tive, if  for  no  other  reason,  because  it  wants  a  head  to  direct  its  operations,  to  prescribe 
the  course  of  instruction,  to  receive  at  least  once  a  year  reports  of  the  condition  of 
the  township  schools — the  number  of  scholars,  male  and  female;  the  amount  paid  to 
teachers  from  the  income  of  the  sixteenth-section  fund;  the  contribution  of  patrons,  etc. 
Such  a  modification  of  our  system  with  other  corresponding  changes,  would  infuse 
into  the  cause  of  education  generally  new  life,  and  in  particular  elevate  primary 
schools.  The  standard  of  education  in  these  is  generally  far  below  the  wants  of  the 
pupils,  and  it  is  a  patriotic  duty  resting  upon  us  with  great  force  to  endeavor  to  raise 
it  higher.   *  ♦  ♦ 

No  one  should  be  employed  as  a  teacher  whose  moral  character  is  not  xmexception- 
able,  who  does  not  combine  amiability  with  a  due  d^ee  of  sternness,  and  shaU  not  be 
found  competent  upon  a  satisfactory  examination  to  teach  orthography,  reading,  pen- 
manship, arithmetic,  English  grammar,  modem  geography,  and  the  hbtory  of  the 
United  States.  It  would  be  very  desirable  if  his  knowledge  extended  further,  so  as  to 
give  some  general  instruction  to  the  male  scholars  upon  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  thus  fit  them  for  the  practical  duties  of  life.   ♦  *  * 

There  should  also  be  a  director  of  common  schools  for  each  county,  and  three  trustees 
for  each  township.  The  latter  should  provide  for  the  erection  and  repair  of  schoid- 
houses  when  necessary;  shoidd  endeavor  to  collect  a  township  library  by  voluntary 
contributions,  until  it  shall  be  deemed  expedient  to  appropriate  a  fund  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books;  should  examine,  or  cause  to  be  examined,  applicants  to  teach,  stipu- 
late their  compensation,  make  settlements  with  them,  etc. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  midtiply  offices  too  much,  and  I  therefore  suggest  that  the 
judges  of  the  county  courts  in  their  respective  counties  should  be  county  directtus; 
they  should  receive  reports  from  the  trustees  of  the  townshi|>s.  *  »  * 

A  superintendent  should  be  a  man  of  energy,  benevolence,  education,  amiable  dis- 
position, and  strong  common  sense,  wholly  untrammeled  by  other  duties.  His  powers 
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should  all  be  enlisted  in  the  business;  he  should  be  required  to  devote  a  certain  por- 
tion of  his  time  in  endeavoring  to  awaken  an  interest  in  popular  education. 

That  the  fund  may  be  productive  of  the  most  good  to  those  who  reaUy  need  it,  I 
recommend  that  it  be  explicitly  provided  that  only  those  who  are  pupils  of  the  teachers 
employed  by  the  township  tr  jstees  should  receive  any  portion  of  it.  In  some  of  the 
townships  the  income  of  the  fund  has  been  distributed  among  all  the  schools  within 
them  according  to  the  number  of  the  scholars,  often  making  the  benefit  too  inconsider- 
able to  aid  the  dependent.' 

But  Gov.  Collier  was  ahead  of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
The  committee  of  the  legislature  to  whom  this  message  was  referred 
answered  in  glowing  platitudes  and  expatiated  on  the  necessity  of 
common  schools  and  tiien  regretted  that  the  "heavy  public  expendi- 
ture'' could  not  permit  aay  State  contribution  "to  the  enterprise." 

As  a  substitute  for  a  general  State  system^  the  committee  thought 
that  "a  few  splendid  educational  piizes''  in  the  shape  of  free  courses 
at  the  university  would  be  quite  adequate  "to  educate  a  sufficient 
number  of  our  young  men  for  the  useful  and  honorable  profession  of 
teachers  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  State."  There  was  the  same 
situation  in  the  assembly  of  1851-52.  A  committee  of  the  house  on 
education,  Charles  P.  Robinson,  chairman,  made  a  report  in  which 
the  whole  educational  situation  was  reviewed.  The  burden  of  this 
report  was  the  sixteenth-section  fimds.  This  is  what  was  understood 
by  public  education,  and  for  that  reason  the  State  had  failed  to 
r^pond — 

to  the  demands  of  the  people.  Instead  of  encouraging  education  by  the  application  of 
the  means  which  the  people  have  ever  been  ready  to  yield  [i.  e.,  taxation],  l^islatureB 
have  seemed  to  consider  all  education  as  connected  in  some  way  with  the  sixteenth- 
section  fund. 

The  committee  then  presented  a  tabular  statement  in  which  they 
show  that  89  townships  received  $32,736.21  from  thoir  sixteenth- 
section  funds;  629  others  received  $31,912.25,  and  the  remaining  794 
townships  seem  to  have  received  nothing.  This  unequal  state  of 
affairs  led  the  committee  to  say: 

A  grant  founded  in  the  noble  policy  of  providing  a  seciire  and  permanent  source  of 
education  to  all  who  would  avail  themselves  of  it  has  issued  in  the  raising  by  general 
taxationy  annually,  the  sum  of  $64,548.46  [sic].  This  sum  is  appUed,  in  great  part,  to 
those  counties  least  in  need  of  this  assistance,  and  what  is  still  more  important,  in  the 
wealthier  portions  of  such  counties.  Nor  does  the  evil  stop  here.  It  is  to  be  feared, 
from  this  inefficient  system  of  the  present  school  laws,  that  the  money  is  not  always 
applied  to  the  support  of  free  schools  in  the  townships,  open  and  accessible  to  aU  the 
chUdren  thereof. 

The  committee  thought  that  out  of  the  130,000  children''  in  the 
State  between  5  and  16  "only  between  35,000  and  40,000''  were  at 
school  during  the  year.  They  did  not  offer  a  bill  for  a  system  of 
public  schools,  but  brought  in  one  to  authorize  the  governor  to 
appoint  a  State  superintendent  at  $3,000  per  year.   It  was  to  be 
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his  duty  to  visit  the  counties^  make  pubhc  addresses,  and  arouse 
interest  in  education.  He  was  to  make  a  census  of  sdiool  children 
between  6  and  16  and  ascertain  the  number  of  schools  and  academies. 
He  was  to  be  a  missionary,  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  a  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend,  and  prior  to  October  1,  1853,  was  to  report 
to  the  governor  the  draft  of  a  bill  for  a  pubhc  school  system. 

The  logic  of  the  committee  was  irrefutable;  the  superintendent 
was  badly  needed;  but  the  bill  did  not  become  a  law,  for  the  time 
had  not  come  when  the  citizens  of  Alabama  could  look  squarely  in 
the  face  the  problem  of  taxation  for  pubhc  schools. 

It  will  be  noted  that  through  all  the  discussion  there  was  the 
idea  that  the  pubhc  funds  should  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  poor.  The  dominant  note  does  not  seem  to  be  that  of 
contemptuous  concession  to  those  who  could  not  help  themselves — 
the  pauper  school  idea — ^nor  yet  the  modem  idea  that  the  State  edu- 
cates for  its  own  protection  and  in  order  to  give  to  each  the  oppor- 
tunity for  fullest  development,  but  a  position  between  the  two. 
There  was  a  certain  consciousness  present  with  the  slaveholding 
element  that  for  the  laboring  classes  the  education  received  in  the 
pubhc  schools  was  the  best,  and  should  for  that  reason  be  devoted  to 
them  in  its  entirety,  not  as  a  dole,  nor  yet  as  a  right,  but  as  a  charity 
from  the  more  fortimate  to  those  who  were  less  so. 

When  we  consider  the  amoimt  of  income  available  from  these 
fimds;  when  we  remember  the  deep-rooted  hostihty  to  taxation  that 
characterized  these  people,  and  their  extreme  jealousy  of  anything 
that  looked  like  centralization  of  power;  when  we  recaJl  that  practi- 
cally all  men  in  Alabama  who  thought  were  able  to  educate  their 
own  children  out  of  their  private  means,  we  can  better  understand 
the  feeUng  which  would  devote  the  pubhc  funds  to  "the  education 
of  those  who  are  without  other  means.''  The  slaveholder  was  will- 
ing to  surrender  his  proportion  of  these  pubhc  fimds,  not  in  the 
sense  that  he  patronized  and  looked  down  with  contempt  on  his 
poorer  neighbor,  but  because,  by  refusing  to  share  in  this  fund, 
by  bearing  his  own  educational  burdens,  he  could  help  the  general 
cause,  help  the  State  bear  this  burden,  which  the  individual  most 
benefited  by  it  was  unable  to  do,  and  at  the  same  time  limit  the 
activity  of  the  State. 

All  parties  were  now  beginning  to  look  toward  the  same  goal. 
In  his  message  to  the  assembly  in  November,  1851,  Gov.  CoUier  had 
again  emphasized  his  position  on  education: 

Primary  school  instruction  can  not  be  dignified  as  a  system  until  it  has  a  head  to 
direct  and  supervise  its  operations.  A  superintendent  *  *  *  should  be  appointed 
by  l^islative  authority.  He  should  traverse  the  State,  address  the  people,  visit  and 
examine  schools,  and  inq\iire  into  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  as  often  as  a  proper 
attention  to  his  other  duties  would  permit. 
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Gov.  Collier  again  failed  to  get  what  he  had  recommended,  but 
with  1861-62  the  period  of  legislative  empiricism  ends.  "V^th 
1863-64  came  new  leaders,  a  new  law,  and  a  new  awakem'ng.  Hith- 
erto the  first  had  been  absent,  the  laws  had  been  ineffective,  and  the 
time  for  the  awakening  had  not  yet  arrived. 

In  the  meantime  what  was  the  actual  status  of  public  education 
in  the  State  and  what  were  the  legal  requirements  in  the  case ! 

Under  the  code  of  1862  the  duties  of  the  school  trustees  required 
them  to  take  the  census  of  children  8  to  21  years  of  age;  to  divide 
the  townships  into  school  districts; 

to  eetablifih  in  each  school  district,  for  at  least  three  months  in  each  year,  a  school 
for  instruction  in  the  common  English  branches-— reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  spell- 
ing, grammar,  and  geography;  and  to  locate  schools,  provide  schoolhouses,  empby 
teachers,  etc. 

The  total  white  population  of  the  State  in  1860  was  426,614,  and 
we  may  assume  that  this  represented  a  school  population  of  over 
100,000.   The  census  of  1860  shows: 

(1)  Five  colleges,  with  66  teachers  and  667  students.  These  insti- 
tutions report  $6,900  income  from  endowment,  $396  from  public 
funds,  and  $36,060  from  other  sources,  making  $41,266  in  all. 

(2)  The  academies  and  other  schools  were  166  in  niunber,  with 
380  teachers  and  8,290  pupils.  They  reported  an  income  of  $164,166, 
of  which  $4,949  came  from  pubUc  fimds. 

(3)  There  were  reported  1,162  pubhc  schools,  with  1,196  teachers, 
showing  that  they  were  nearly  all  one-teacher  schools,  with  28,380 
pupils.  They  had  a  total  income  of  $316,602,  of  which  $800  came 
from  taxation,  $66,367  from  public  fimds,  and  $2,916  from  endow- 
ment. 

From  these  figures,  apparently  compiled  from  the  reports  made 
by  the  schools  themselves,  it  is  seen  that  there  were  then  37,237 
pupils  of  all  grades  in  the  schools  of  the  State,  but  when  the  statistics 
were  gathered  by  families,  it  was  found  that  62,778  pupils  had  been 
''attending  school  during  the  year.*'  It  will  probably  be  safe  to 
assume  that  the  census  by  schools  represented  a  daily  average  attend- 
ance and  the  one  by  families  the  total  enrollment.  It  will  be  noted 
also  that  the  census  does  not  report  the  length  of  school  term,  nor 
consider  the  efficiency  of  teachers.  It  is  probably  not  far  from  the 
truth  to  assume  that  while  the  census  figures  may  be  essentially 
correct  there  were  no  real  public  schools;  that  the  schools  which 
passed  under  that  name  were  private  institutions  supplemented  by 
public  funds,  and  that  their  work  when  weighed  in  the  balance  of 
specific  accomplishment,  was  not  of  great  importance. 

This  judgment  is  based  on  testimony  no  less  authoritative  than  that 
of  the  State  superintendent  himself. 
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Gen.  William  F.  Perry  became  the  first  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  in  1854.  In  1897-98  he  published  his  reminiscences  of 
the  condition  of  the  public  schoob  at  the  time  he  took  charge.* 

He  says,  in  part: 

Nothing  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  system  of  education  had  ever  existed.  There  was 
a  fund  amounting  at  that  time  to  about  $1,000,000,  belonging  ♦  ♦  ♦  not  to  the 
State,  but  to  the  individual  townships.  This  fund,  so  for  from  being  an  aid,  was  really 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  establishment  of  a  general  system  of  schools.  Its  use- 
lessness  for  such  a  purpose  was  due  to  the  great  inequality  of  its  distribution.  There 
were  many  hundreds  of  townships  whose  school  lands  were  totally  valueless;  and 
probably  more  than  half  the  remainder  possessed  funds  so  small  as  to  be  practically 
valueless.  There  were  whole  coimties  whose  township  fimds  consolidated  would 
hardly  have  supported  a  single  decent  school.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that 
these  sections  of  the  State  contained  a  white  population  at  once  the  densest  and  the 
most  needy. 

The  townships  having  the  largest  school  endowment  were  found  chiefly  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  and  in  the  central  portion  of  the  State,  known  as  the  Black  Belt. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  funds  of  most  of  them  were  legitimately  and  wisely  used,  it  is 
also  true  that  they  belonged  to  those  who  were  in  least  need  of  aid,  and  it  is  equally 
true  that  many  of  the  most  richly  endowed  townships  were  covered  with  cotton  planta- 
tions and  nogro  quarters  and  had  no  schools  at  all. 

But  what  had  the  great  mass  of  the  people  done  for  themselves?  Left  without 
guidance,  encouragement,  or  any  material  help  from  without,  what  means  had  they 
employed,  and  what  facilities  had  they  created  for  the  education  of  their  chUdren? 
«  «  « 

The  answers  *  *  *  are  as  various  as  are  the  conditions  which  prevailed  in 
different  localities.  In  the  towns  and  villages  were  generally  found  school  buildings 
more  or  less  commodious,  but  rudely  and  uncomfortably  furnished,  and  defaced  by 
abuse  and  neglect.   The  teachers  looked  to  the  patronage  alone  for  support  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

It  is  painful  to  recall  *  ♦  *  the  wretched  provision  made  for  the  education 
of  the  young  in  those  large  areas  of  the  State  where  the  land  is  improductive  and  the 
people  were  poor.  Hundreds  of  townships  were  entirely  without  a  school;  and  there 
were  whole  blocks  of  coimties  that  could  boast  of  scarcely  a  single  pleasantly  located, 
comfortable  schoolhouse.  Many  that  I  saw  in  my  travels  through  the  State  beggared 
description.  But  for  the  rude  benches  visible  through  the  cracks,  and  the  broken 
slates  and  tattered  spelling  books  scattered  around  them,  any  one  would  have  been 
at  a  loss  to  determine  for  what  purpose  connected  with  civilized  life  they  were 
designed. 

It  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  the  character  of  the  instruction  received  by  the 
children  in  such  places  was  on  a  par  with  their  material  surroundings.  Where  there 
were  no  township  fimds,  there  were  no  trustees.  Any  one  could  get  the  use  of  the 
wretched,  makeshift  of  a  house  who  could  secure  from  parents  a  sufficient  nimiber  of 
pupils,  pledged  under  written  articles  of  agreement  *  *  *  It  goes  without  saying 
that  only  teachers  of  a  very  low  grade  of  qualifications  could  be  obtained.  A  majority 
of  them,  at  that  time,  were  men,  and  in  most  cases,  men  who  had  resorted  to  teaching 
because  they  had  proved  imfit  for  anything  else. 

But  Gen.  Perry  was  able  to  mention  at  least  one  pleasing  exception 
to  the  above  picture  of  general  gloom.  It  is  that  of  a  Lancastrian 
school  in  perfect  working  order. 


1  Transactions  Alabama  Historical  Society,  yol.  2. 
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He  says: 


In  rare  cases  enterprising  teachers  succeeded  in  arousing  a  strong  local  interest  and 
in  building  up  what  might  be  termed  country  academies,  in  which  the  classics  and 
sciences  were  taught,  and  aspiring  yoimg  men  received  their  preparation  for  college. 

To  illustrate  the  power  of  personal  magnetlBm  and  the  extent  to  which  even  the 
humblest  people  can  be  stirred  by  the  desire  for  improvement,  I  can  not  forbear 
mentioning  a  school  that  I  visited,  when  a  youth,  among  the  hills  of  DeEalb  Ck)unty. 
A  stranger  came  to  the  neighborhood  and  b^n  teaching  in  a  rude  schoolhouse. 
Interest  was  awakened,  and  the  house  was  soon  filled.  Interest  grew  into  enthusiasm, 
and  to  accommodate  the  increasing  members,  rough  sheds,  covered  with  boards,  were 
constructed  around  the  house,  and  to  them  were  added  bush  arbors,  until  the  place 
resembled  an  old-fashioned  religious  camp-ground.  There  were  in  attendance,  I 
suppose,  not  less  than  150  pupils  of  all  ages,  from  6  to  30.  The  principal  occupied  the 
house;  each  shed  was  presided  over  by  an  assistant;  while  the  arbors  were  filled  with 
classes  in  spelling,  reading,  geography,  and  simple  numbers,  which  were  presided 
over  by  their  own  members,  each  in  his  twm  assuming  the  duty  of  leadership,  and 
going  over  the  entire  lesson  before  surrendering  the  place  to  a  successor.  The  utmost 
ceremony  was  observed  in  every  change,  and  each  leader,  on  taking  his  place,  was 
saluted  with  profound  obeisance  by  the  class.  The  whole  machinery  seemed  to  move 
with  the  utmost  precision,  and  no  evidence  was  anywhere  visible  of  idleness,  mid- 
behavior,  or  disorder. 


Chapter  VI. 


THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  STATE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
SYSTEM,  1854-1856. 


With  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  decade  of  the  centiiry  the  public 
conscience  of  Alabama — and  by  this  is  meant  the  conscience  of  a  few 
high-minded  leaders  among  the  slave-holding  class — ^was  being  quick- 
ened into  a  broader  conception  of  duty  to  the  humbler  citizenship  in 
a  common  democracy.  These  leaders  could  well  aflford  to  educate 
their  own  children  at  private  institutions;  the  poorer  citizens  could 
not,  and  all  help  for  them  must  come  through  the  State.  Therefore, 
with  an  unselfishness  for  which  these  aristocratic  slaveholders  have 
received  scant  credit,  they  set  to  work  to  oi^anize  a  system  which 
would  educate  the  children  of  all  freemen.  Their  misfortune  was 
that,  having  no  experience  to  guide,  they  sought  information  only 
through  empiricism,  and  they  made  mistakes  which  dearly  cost  them 
and  the  people  whom  they  sought  to  serve.  They  were  hampered  by 
lack  of  means  and  scarcity  of  population,  and  it  is  not  just  to  hold 
up  these  men,  or  their  system  of  slavery,  as  the  cause  of  the  failure 
of  schools.  In  North  Carolina  the  common-school  idea  had  been 
worked  out  with  a  h^h  degree  of  success  before  the  Civil  War.  Other 
States  were  facing  the  same  problem,  each  in  its  own  way,  and  had 
not  the  war  intervened  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  they  would 
have  attained,  before  many  years  more,  a  satisfactory  solution. 

In  1853  the  State  had  a  public  school  fund  of  more  than  a  million 
dollars;  it  had  reorganized  its  sixteenth  section  fund,  had  gotten  it 
free  from  its  entangling  aUiance  with  the  old  State  bank,  and  had 
tried  out  various  plans  of  its  own  and  foimd  them  failures.  The 
groimd  was  fallow,  and  there  was  the  contagious  example  of  success- 
ful schools  in  Mobile.  To  the  State  senate  of  1853-64  there  came 
from  Lauderdale  Kobert  M.  Patton,  later  governor;  and  to  the  house 
Alexander  Beaufort  Meek,  from  Mobile,  and  Jabez  Lamar  Monroe 
Curry,  from  Talladega.  These  were  the  men  who  made  possible  the 
school  law  of  1853-54.  The  drafting  of  the  school  bill  was  referred 
to  Judge  Meek,  chairman  of  the  house  committee  on  education. 
With  his  draft  went  a  report  in  which  is  reviewed  the  general  educa- 
tional situation  in  Alabama. 

After  discussii^  the  value  of  education  in  the  abstract  and  paying 
the  usual  meed  of  praise  to  progressive  New  England,  Judge  Meek 
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boldly  puts  forward  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  common  schools 
in  Alabama  not  on  the  ground  of  favor  or  charity,  but  because  it 
represented  "not  only  the  highest  interest,  but  the  clear  right  and 
imperative  duty''  of  the  State;  there  was  even  in  his  mind  a  glimmer 
of  the  modern  doctrine  of  self  protection:  "The  property  of  a  State 
is  dependent  for  protection  and  safety  upon  such  a  system,  and  should 
therefore  pay  for  its  establishment  and  maintenance."  The  doctrine 
of  "protection  and  safety"  is  certainly  nearer  to  modem  ideas  than 
it  is  to  the  older  doctrine  of  charity  and  paupers. 

The  difficulty  before  the  committee  was  how  to  equalize  the  very 
unequal  distribution  of  the  sixteenth  section  fund.  Says  Judge  Meek 
for  the  committee: 

The  inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  the  sixteenth  section  bounty  may  be  forcibly 
illustrated  by  a  few  i&ctB.  The  total  number  of  townships  in  this  State  is  1,572.  Of 
these,  873  have  sold  their  sixteenth  sections,  leaving  699  which  have  not  made  a  sale, 
from  their  sections  being  below  the  minimum  value.  Those  that  were  sold  embraced 
558,720  acres,  and  brought  $1,575,598.  The  residue  of  the  sections,  if  sold,  it  is  esti- 
mated, would  swell  this  amount  to  about  $2,000,000 — ^the  munificent  donation  of  the 
General  Crovemment  for  schools  in  this  State. 

From  reports  heretofore  made  it  appears  that  the  value  of  the  sixteenth  sections 
in  the  13  counties  of  Autauga,  Chambers,  Dallas,  Greene,  Limestone,  Lowndes,  Madi- 
son, Montgomery,  Perry,  Pickens,  Sumter,  and  Tuscaloosa  is  at  least  one-third  more 
than  half  the  value  of  aU  the  other  sixteenth  sections  in  the  State,  while  the  white 
population  of  those  coimties  is  but  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  that  of  the  whole 
State.  Dallas  County,  with  a  white  population  of  about  7,000,  has  an  annual  fund 
of  near  $5,000,  while  Mobile,  with  near  18,000  white  inhabitants,  has  no  fimd.  Coosa, 
with  a  white  population  of  near  11,000,  does  not  get  annually  $600,  and  Pike,  with 
near  13,000,  gets  less  than  $450.  The  whole  county  of  Covington  receives  but  $6.90, 
while  one  township  in  Perry  gets  $1,200  annually,  and  another  but  67  cents. 

These  funds,  which  Judge  Meek  happily  characterized  as  "mis- 
applied boimties/'  belonged,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  individual  town- 
ships and  could  not.  under  the  law,  be  pooled  in  a  common  State 
fund. 

He  says. 

The  limitations  of  this  beneficent  grant  have  defeated  the  very  object  for  which  it 
was  intended — ^the  advancement  of  education — and  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  the 
obstacles  which  have  existed  to  the  establishment  of  a  public  school  system  in  this 
State,  for  there  have  been  sufficient  indications  in  the  past  that  the  people  would  not 
fcivor  any  system  of  public  schools  which  did  not  embrace  the  sixteenth  section  fund 
within  purview  of  its  arrangements,  and  give  to  the  mimificent  appropriations  some 
equitable  and  efficient  application. 

Your  committee  ♦  *  *  have  accordingly  prepared,  with  great  care  and  labor, 
a  system  of  free  public  schools,  in  which  this  is  made  the  fundamental  and  pervading 
provision.  They  have  proceeded  on  the  principle  that  every  child  in  our  State,  of 
suitable  age,  is  entitled  to  a  sufficient  sum  to  give  him  the  elementary  branches  of 
knowledge,  free  of  cost,  and  that  when  any  child  does  not  receive  such  sum  from  the 
sixteenth  section  fund,  it  should  be  afforded  to  him  by  the  State,  *  *  «  the  ob- 
ject being  to  establish  in  every  township,  where  the  number  of  children  demands  it, 
at  least  one  free  public  school,  for  primary  instruction.  *  *  *  To  meet  this  want 
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will  require  reasonably  liberal  appropriations.  *  *  ♦  Surely  $2  a  scholar  is  <^ 
lowest  TninimiiTn  which  could  be  r^arded  as  adequate  for  that  purpose.  *  *  * 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  people  of  this  State  would  more  gladly  accede  to  such 
a  disposition  of  the  funds  in  the  treasury  than  to  any  other.  They  exhibit  in  the 
clamorous  demands  which  have  been  sent  up  every  year  for  the  establishment  of 
common  schools  and  in  the  utterance  of  all  the  organs  of  thought  and  sentiment  in 
our  State.  It  is  not  from  any  one  class  that  this  appeal  comes— from  no  fetvored  few — 
but  from  the  great  body  of  the  i>eople  *  *  *  whose  voice  should  be  heard  and 
obeyed.  *  *  *  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  unquestionable  ri^t,  the 
highest  interest,  and  the  most  imperative  duty  of  the  State  to  educate  her  children. 

The  bill  introduced  by  Judge  Meek,  which  became  a  law  on  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1864,  created  in  the  first  place  an  "Educational  fund," 
consisting  of — 

(1)  The  annual  interest  at  8  per  cent  of  that  part  of  the  surplus 
revenue  deposited  by  the  United  States  with  Alabama  imder  the 
congressional  act  of  June  23,  1836. 

(2)  The  annual  interest  at  8  per  cent  on  the  proceeds  of  sales  of 
certain  lands  granted  by  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  schools  in 
the  valueless  sixteenth  sections,  under  act  of  August  11,  1848.* 

(3)  The  annual  interest  at  6  per  cent  on  the  funds  which  have  or 
may  accrue  from  sales  of  sixteenth  section  lands. 

(4)  $100,000  from  the  State  treasury. 

(5)  All  money  arising  from  escheats. 

(6)  An  annual  tax  of  $100  for  each  $100,000  of  capital  stock  of 
every  bank,  iosurance  or  exchange  company,  or  in  that  proportion. 

(7)  An  annual  tax  of  $100  levied  on  every  railroad  after  it  had 
declared  dividends. 

(8)  An  annual  tax  of  $100  on  every  agency  of  any  foreign  bank, 
insurance  or  exchange  company. 

In  his  first  report  the  State  superintendent  wrote  of  these  various 
sources  of  revenue  as  follows  (pp.  3-4) : 

The  two  funds  placed  under  his  control,  under  the  general  title  of  ''Educational 
Fund,  "were  created  at  different  times,  were  subject  to  different  laws,  and  sustained 
different  relations.  One  was  the  property  of  the  State,  consolidated  and  unchanging 
in  amount;  ^  the  other  belonged  to  the  townships  in  their  individual  capacity,  dis- 
tributed among  them  in  all  possible  amounts,  ranging  from  a  few  cents  per  annum 
to  many  hundreds  of  dollars,  and  was  constantly  accumulating.  A  small  portbn  of 
the  latter  was  still  imder  the  mangement  of  the  banks,  another  and  much  the  laiger 
was  in  the  treasury;  a  third,  in  the  form  of  sixteenth-section  notes,  was  found  in  the 
office  of  the  comptroller  of  public  accounts,  and  scattered  over  the  State  in  the  hands 
of  trustees,  withheld  under  special  laws,  or  in  defiance  of  law. 

To  \inite  these  funds  thus  situated,  and  bring  them  under  one  general  system  of 
accounts  which  would  do  full  justice  to  all,  and  more  than  justice  to  none,  cost  an 
amount  of  thought  and  labor  which  he  had  not  been  prepared  to  expect,  and  whidi 
few,  perhaps,  now  can  realize. 

1  This  referred  to  the  transfer  of  certain  lands  granted  fbr  internal  improvements  by  act  of  Sept.  4, 1S41. 
to  "the  use  of  schools  in  such  townships  of  said  States  as  in  which  the  sixteenth  or  sdiool  sectioDS  are 
comparatively  valueless."— -8.  at  L.,  ix,  281. 

*  The  Surplus  Revenue  Fund  of  1836. 
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The  administrative  officers  provided  were: 

(1)  A  State  superintendent  of  education. 

(2)  Three  commissioners  of  free  public  schools  in  each  county. 

(3)  Three  trustees  in  each  township. 

The  superintendent  was  to  be  elected  by  the  assembly  for  two 
years  and  was  paid  $2,000  per  annum,  and  his  duties — those  usually 
pertaining  to  this  position — ^were  defined.  The  commissioners  in- 
cluded the  county  judge  of  probate  and  were  elected  by  the  people. 
They  had  a  general  supervision  of  schools  in  the  county  and  were  to 
control  all  school  moneys.  They  might  provide  houses,  apparatus, 
books,  libraries,  or  other  conveniences,  and  served  without  pay. 
The  trustees  were  elected  by  the  people,  could  establish  schools, 
and  employ  teachers  who  were  in  every  case  to  be  first  examined 
and  licensed.'' 

The  State  superintendent  was  made  the  authority  in  control  and 
management  of  Federal  funds,  and  all  fimds  were  to  pass  through 
the  State  treasury.  School  age  was  fixed  at  5  to  18,  and  the  super- 
intendent was  instructed  to  seek  to  equalize,  by  means  of  the  Educa- 
tional Fimd,  **the  irregularities  of  distribution  produced  by  the 
sixteenth-section  fimd,"  which  was  also  made  a  part  of  the  Educa- 
tional Fimd. 

The  commissioners  had  authority  to  consolidate  weak  townships 
and  the  trustees  were  required  to  have  the  pupils  divided — graded 
as  we  say — 

into  at  least  four  classes,  the  first  of  which  shall  be  known  and  designated  as  the  pri- 
mary class.  This  class  shall  embrace  instructions  in  reading,  writing,  and  simple 
arithmetic,  and  such  instruction  shall  always  be  given  to  all  pupils  requiring  it,  free 
of  any  cost  or  charge  *  ♦  ♦  .  The  other  classes  *  ♦  *  shall  be  made  succes- 
sively free  of  any  cost  for  instruction,  according  to  such  gradations,  whenever  the  fund 
coming  to  the  township  or  \mited  townships  for  school  purposes,  from  any  source, 
will  justify  it. 

In  cases  where  public  fimds  were  not  sufficient  to  make  all  classes 
free,  moderate  tuition  fees"  were  to  be  charged  in  order  to  give 
the  teacher  ''a  fair  compensation  for  his  services." 

Each  coimty  was  authorized"  to  raise  annually  by  special  tax 
upon  real  and  personal  property  an  amount  not  exceeding  10  cents 
on  the  $100  valuation,  ''for  the  support  of  common  schools  therein 
and  for  providing  suitable  houses  and  purchasing  libraries  and 
apparatus  for  such  schools."  These  moneys  were  to  be  paid  into 
the  county  treasury,  were  apportioned  therefrom,  and  at  least  50 
per  cent  of  this  local  fund  had  to  go  for  the  payment  of  teachers. 
All  money  from  'Hhe  State  school  fimd"  had  to  be  used  for  teachers 
only  and  all  teachers  were  to  be  ''duly  examined,  approved,  and 
employed  by  competent  and  lawful  authority." 
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This  school  act — a  remarkable  one,  when  we  consider  the  time 
and  the  State  in  which  it  was  enacted — ^provided  as  follows: 

(1)  An  educational  fund  was  established  by  recognizing  existing 
sources  of  income  and  creating  new  ones.  It  authorized,  but  did 
not  command,  a  local  tax  and  the  public  schools  thus  established 
were  to  be  supported  from  the  income  of  the  State  school  funds  and 
from  local  taxation.  There  was  no  direct  State  taxation  for  schools, 
although  the  State  contribution  of  $100,000  of  necessity  came  from 
taxes.  In  this  way,  local  self  help  was  encouraged  by  the  recognitioii 
and  financial  aid  of  the  State,  which  also  sought  to  equalize  from  its 
own  funds  the  inequalities  between  rich  and  poor  communities. 

(2)  The  primary  work  was  made  absolutely  free  from  tuition 
charges. 

(3)  The  grading  of  classes  and  the  examination  and  certification 
of  teachers  were  provided  for. 

The  weakness  of  the  law  was  the  lack  of  efficient  supervision.  The 
superintendent  did  not  have  sufficient  power  to  compel  reports.  The 
county  commissioners  were  in  part  public  officials  ah-eady,  and 
neither  they  nor  the  township  trustees  were  required  to  show  any 
particular  fitness  for  their  work,  nor  were  they  paid  for  their  services. 
It  was  a  public  school  system  without  proper  local  supervision,  and 
without  the  necessary  centralization.  Yet  it  did  not  escape  criti- 
cism, protests  against  it  being  recorded  in  both  houses.  That  of  the 
senate,  signed  by  six  members,  was  long  and  bitter.  It  characterizes 
the  law  as  "unjust  and  totally  inadequate."  The  objectors  charged 
that  the  law  set  aside  $83,333  "to  be  applied  beyond  tiie  limits  of  the 
townships  to  which  it  belongs."  This  fund  was  characterized  as  a 
"sacred  trust"  while  the  house  objectors  styled  it  a  "vested  right." 
The  "extraordinary  power"  given  to  the  superintendent  was  assailed, 
the  "generous  confidence"  granted  was  "liable  to  abuse"  and  gave 
"too  large  a  range  of  discretion."   The  entire  sum — 

is  left  in  the  discretion  of  one  man,  with  the  only  qualification  that  his  rule  of  distri- 
bution shall  equalize  sixteenth  sections,  of  which  it  leaves  him  the  sole  and  exclusive 
judge  *  *  *  The  bill,  repudiating  as  it  partially  does,  the  sixteenth  section 
funds  as  due  and  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  townships,  does  not  give  theee 
townships  the  poor  privilege  of  having  the  law  to  prescribe  the  rule  of  decision,  but 
by  the  will  of  one  man  and  in  the  way  the  temptations  of  self  interest  and  the  allure- 
ments of  ambition  may  prompt  him. 

Both  protests  were  probably  justified  in  objecting  to  appropria- 
tions on  any  other  basis  than  that  of  actual  attendance.  The 
senate  protestants  also  objected — 

because  $2,000  are  appropriated  to  pay  the  superintendent  and  $3,000  more  to  the 
circulation  of  essays,  periodicals,  and  to  enlighten  the  people  and  not  to  educate  the 
chUdren  as  the  bill  proposes — thereby  wasting  enou^  money  to  educate  annually 
1,000  of  the  indigent  children  of  the  State. 
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Of  the  unheard-of  and  radical  proposals  of  the  bill  the  house 
objectors  said:  "Such  provisions  are  not  adapted  to  our  latitude, 
and  need  only  to  be  named  to  be  seen  to  be  objectionable."  Nor 
did  the  senate  objectors  fail  to  make  their  appeal  to  religious  bigotry. 

The  powers  conferred  on  the  superintendent  are  extraordinary.  He  can  govern 
every  free  school  in  the  State  absolutely,  prescribe  the  course  of  study,  the  books, 
say  which  are  sectarian  or  what  not,  and  exclude  or  admit  them  at  will.  The  cunning 
freethinker  or  sectarian  would  want  no  better  opportunity  than  this  to  impress  his 
own  opinions  upon  the  entire  State  through  the  rising  generation. 

This  Alabama  State  law  of  1854,  product  of  the  brain  of  Alexander 
Beaufort  Meek,  lawyer  and  judge,  editor  and  legislator,  poet  and 
soldier,  shows  a  grasp  of  educational  problems,  a  comprehension  of 
school  difficulties  and  school  needs  and  a  modernity  of  methods  and 
aims  that  are  truly  astonishing. 

The  assembly  chose  as  its  first  State  superintendent,  William  F. 
Perry,  an  experienced  and  enlightened  teaisher  who  had  long  been 
connected  with  private  schools  in  the  State  and  who  later  became  a 
brigadier  general  in  the  Confederate  army.  He  was  urged  for  this 
place  by  Gen.  J.  Tipton  Bradford,  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  and  Chief 
Justice  W.  P.  Chilton,  the  opposing  candidate  being  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew 
A.  Lipscomb,  a  teacher  and  scholar  then  Uving  in  Montgomery  and 
later  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 

General  Perry  has  told  his  experiences  in  orgaoizing  the  schools  in 
his  Reminiscences,  already  quoted.   He  says: 

After  setting  my  office  in  order,  I  opened  correspondence  with  the  judges  of  probate, 
asking  them  to  order  elections  of  trustees  in  the  townships  and  to  instruct  them,  when 
elected,  to  ascertain  and  report  the  number  of  youths  of  school  age  in  their  respective 
townships.  *  *  *  I  was  ignorant  enough  to  expect  that  the  work  could  be  accom- 
plished in  the  course  of  two  or  three  months  at  furthest. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  judges  of  probate  paid  no  attention  to  my  requests.  Many 
found  it  difficult  to  reach  the  townships.  Circulars  could  not  be  addressed  to  town- 
ships which  had  no  organization  and  no  1^1  representatives.  Notices  in  the  county 
papers  often  failed,  while  in  many  counties  no  paper  was  published.  And  then, 
there  was  the  inertia  of  ignorance,  the  difficulty  of  getting  masses  of  uninformed  people 
out  of  the  ruts  in  which  they  had  been  moving  for  generations. 

To  the  people  of  more  than  one-third  of  the  State,  the  township  as  a  corporation,  or 
as  a  body  politic  of  any  kind,  was  unknown.  The  very  boimdaries  had  faded  from 
their  minds  and  memories  with  the  disappearance  of  the  marks  made  on  the  forest 
trees  by  the  surveyors  who  had  located  them.  To  reach  these  large  masses  of  people, 
induce  concerted  action,  was  a  task  the  difficulty  of  which  no  one  had  anticipated 
and  which  was  accomplished  at  last  by  dint  of  hammering.  *  *  *  No  difficulty 
occurred  in  the  counties  whose  townships  had  maintained  their  school  organization. 

It  was  Iflfte  in  the  fall  before  the  complete  returns  were  received  and  the  apportion- 
ment was  b^im.  In  the  absence  of  any  specific  direction  of  law,  the  distribution  was 
made  by  giving  to  the  townships  that  had  nothing  and  adding  to  those  that  had  little 
imtil  the  appropriation  was  exhausted,  leaving  those  whose  school  revenue  exceeded 
the  average  thus  produced  simply  to  retain  what  they  had. 

I  felt  that  it  would  have  a  dwarfing  effect  upon  the  system  and  upon  the  minds  of 
the  people  to  Ml  into  the  habit  of  employing  teachers  for  only  such  time  as  the  public 
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money  would  last,  and  was  anxious  at  the  beginning  to  give  such  direction  to  the 
State  appropriation  that  it  would  stimulate  rather  than  suppress  the  spirit  of  self 
help  in  the  people.  The  trustees  were  therefore  advised  to  authorize  teachers  whom 
they  approved  to  raise  their  own  schools  by  subscription,  the  patrons  being  responsible 
to  the  teacher  for  the  tuition,  at  specified  rates,  of  the  pupils  subscribed,  and  the 
trustees  engaging  to  use  the  money  imder  their  control,  as  &ir  as  it  would  go,  in  dis- 
charging the  liability  of  the  patron. 

This  *  *  *  had  several  advantages:  First,  it  would  avoid  all  danger  of  com- 
plalnt  that  the  trustees  had  imposed  upon  the  people  a  teacher  who  was  not  acceptable; 
second,  it  put  all  of  the  patrons  upon  a  method  of  procedure  with  which  they  were 
already  familiar;  third,  it  showed  them  that  the  State  had  not  proposed  to  relieve 
them  of  all  expense  and  responsibility  in  the  education  of  their  children,  but  to  g^ide 
and  assist  them  in  the  performance  of  a  duty  which  they  could  never  abdicate. 

The  first  .of  January,  1855,  was  fixed  as  the  beginning  of  the  school  year;  and  the 
rude  machinery  began  to  move.   *  *  * 

The  year  1855  was  spent  in  visiting  the  counties  of  the  State  and  in  conducting  an 
extremely  heavy  correspondence.  Questions  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  growing  out  of 
every  thinkable  complication  of  conditions,  came  in  a  continuous  stream.  At  first, 
some  of  them  were  very  embarrassing.  After  a  time,  however,  I  became  so  saturated 
with  the  system,  in  its  entirety  and  in  its  details,  that  my  mind  reached  conclusions 
with  ease  and  confidence.   *  *  * 

In  my  tour  through  the  State,  I  found  the  schools  generally  in  operation  and  the 
people  pleased  and  hopeful,  especially  in  those  counties  which  were  most  benefited 
by  the  system;  and  returned  to  my  office  feeling  fully  assured  that  the  public  educa- 
tional system  of  Alabama,  though  still  crude  and  imperfect,  had  come  to  stay. 

The  test  of  actual  use  showed  the  weakness  of  the  law  of  1854. 
Gen.  Perry  continues: 

The  county  administration  was  imposed  upon  the  judges  of  probate,  who  were 
required  to  perform  their  duties  without  compensation.  The  township  officers 
consisted  of  a  board  of  three  trustees.  They  were  charged  with  duties  which  called  for 
more  than  ordinary  administrative  power.  They  were  to  raise  means  for  the  erection 
of  schoolhouses  when  such  were  needed;  to  divide  the  townships  into  such  districts 
as  the  situation  demanded;  to  select  and  employ  teachers  and  supervise  the  schools; 
to  make  settlements  and  submit  annual  reports.   *  *  * 

The  weakest  feature  of  the  system  was  the  county  administration.  The  judges  of 
probate,  not  without  good  reason,  regarded  the  imposition  of  new  and  onerous  duties 
upon  them  without  compensation,  as  a  great  hardship;  and  while  many  of  them  were 
faithful  and  efficient,  they  could  not  give  the  amount  of  attention  that  was  absolutely 
essential  to  the  prompt  and  efficient  inauguration  of  a  united  system. 

The  adoption  of  the  township  as  a  school  corporation,  although  under  the  circum- 
stances a  necessity,  involved  great  inconveniences.  It  complicated  the  duties  of  the 
trustees,  who  were  generally  plain,  unlettered  men,  and  led  to  neighborhood  jealousies 
and  dissensions  in  reference  to  the  location  of  schools. 

The  first  annual  report  of  Gen.  Perry,  that  for  1854-5,  tells  more 
accurately  perhaps,  but  certainly  less  vividly,  substantially  the  same 
story  and  is  quoted  here  because  it  represents  contemporaneous 
documentary  evidence. 

This  report  shows  that  the  people  had  not  yet  learned  the  impor- 
tance of  making  returns.  Only  8  counties — Chambers,  Benton, 
Randolph,  Shelby,  Pickens,  Barbour,  Limestone,  and  Lauderdale — 
made  fairly  complete  reports.   These  reported  312  schools  and 
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9,658  pupils.  It  was  said  that  ''several  hundred"  schools  had  been 
established  since  June  30,  1855,  and  it  was  "positively  known  that  a 
large  number  in  existence  before  that  time  were  not  reported." 
The  total  number  of  pupils  5-18  years  of  age  was  given  as  145,588,  and 
the  sum  available  for  distribution  to  each  was  $1.33^. 
Says  the  superintendent: 

Each  township  having  no  sixteenth  secticm  fund  accordingly  received  an  amount 
produced  by  multiplying  that  ratio  into  the  number  of  children  reported  by  it.  Those 
having  from  their  sixteenth  section  fund  less  than  that  average  received  such  sum,  as, 
added  to  the  interest  of  their  fund,  would  be  equal  to  such  average,  and  those  already 
having  more,  simply  retained  what  they  had.  The  number  of  townships  belonging 
to  the  latter  class  is  not  precisely  known,  since  some  that  have  sixteenth  section  funds 
failed  to  report. 

TTiere  was  constant  trouble  over  the  paymelit  of  salaries  and  in 
forwarding  the  necessary  fimds  for  this  purpose  from  the  super- 
intendent's office.  Three  months  after  funds  were  due  and  payable 
15  coimties  had  not  drawn  them  because  the  commissioners  were 
unwilling  to  incur  "the  responsibility  and  personal  risk  of  ordering 
remittances  by  mail,  and  they  ha\e  no  other  means  of  obtaiaiog  it." 

There  was  also  a  contention  among  various  schools,  each  of  which 
demanded  its  pro  rata  of  the  public  funds  ''instead  of  employing  a 
single  teacher  at  a  fixed  salary."    In  these  cases  the  school  trustees — 

established  such  a  number  of  schools  as  the  people  needed,  binding  themselves  to 
make  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  money  under  their  control  among  them,  accord- 
ing to  the  attendance  upon  each  and  the  length  of  time  each  was  taught,  leaving  the 
patrons  responsible  to  the  teachers  for  the  remainder  of  the  tuition,  at  rates  previously 
agreed  upon. 

As  a  result  of  his  visits  to  the  schools  the  superintendent  was 
constrained  to  say: 

The  melancholy  reflection  still,  however,  obtrudes  itself  that  three-fourths  of  the 
youth  of  the  State  have  hitherto  either  gone  without  instruction  entirely,  or  have 
been  crowded  into  miserable  apologies  for  schoolhouses,  without  comfortable  seats, 
without  desks  or  blackboards,  often  without  the  necessary  textbooks,  and  still  of tener 
without  competent  teachers. 

but  he  believed  that  the  law  was  not  in  advance  of  public  sentiment — 

that  the  people  of  the  State,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  are  favorable  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  public  education,  and  are  prepared  to  sustain  the  legislature  in  all  judicious 
measures  for  giving  additional  efficiency  to  the  system. 

He  urged  various  changes  in  the  law  and  declared  that  the — 

ultimate  establishment  of  State  normal  schools  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers 
can  not  but  be  regarded  by  the  enlightened  friends  of  popular  education  as  a  consum- 
mation most  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

The  scope  of  the  course  of  study  laid  down  for  the  pabUc  schools  at 
this  time  by  the  superintendent  included: 

Orthography,  reading,  penmanship,  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  geography, 
history  of  tiiie  United  States  and  outlines  of  universal  history ,  English  grammar  and 
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exerdBes  in  English  composition,  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy,  bookkeeping, 
physiology  and  hygiene,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

It  will  not  be  understood  as  the  object,  in  recommending  a  course  of  study,  to  lay 
down  a  number  of  branches  to  be  pursued  in  an  inflexible  order,  and  in  a  specified 
time.  That  systematic  arrangement  aimed  at  in  most  colleges,  by  which  a  regular 
gradation  of  classes  and  a  fixed  order  of  studies  pursued  in  a  given  length  of  time  are 
maintained,  can  not  be  expected  and  it  is  believed  need  not  be  desired  in  the  common 
school. 

Such  branches  have  been  selected  as  are  considered  essential  part^  of  a  good  com- 
mon-school education — such  as  eveiy  American  youth  should  pursue  in  <Hxier  to  be 
fitted  for  the  active  duties  and  the  high  responsibilities  of  life. 

In  some  townships  the  amoimt  of  the  public  fund  may  justify  the  employment  of 
teachers  competent  to  give  instruction  in  a  more  thorough  and  extensive  course  than 
that  recommended;  while  in  others  the  schools  will  be  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
pupils  in  the  primary  class. 

Elaborate  treatises  on  natural  science  can  not  ordinarily  be  used;  and  hence,  such 
have  not  been  prescribed .  The  woi^  on  this  subject  in  the  catalogue  of  textbooks  are 
simple  and  popular  in  their  style,  and  have  been  selected  with  reference  to  their 
adaptednesstothegreatmajority  of  those  into  whose  hands  they  will  Be  placed.   *  »  ♦ 

No  apology  is  deemed  necessary  for  recommending  physiology  and  hygiene  as  a 
branch  of  common  school  education.  It  is  rather  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  it  has 
hitherto  received  so  little  attention.^ 

The  pupils  are  classified  according  to  studies,  as  follows: 

Class  I. — Orthography,  reading,  writing,  mental  arithmetic,  written  aritiimetic, 
through  the  fundamental  rules. 

Class  II. — ^The  above  continued,  defining,  first  lessons  in  geography,  and  history. 

Exercises  in  definition,  in  some  form,  should  be  kept  up  throughout  the  whole 
course.  The  pupil  should  never  be  without  his  dictionary  at  his  side,  and  the  faith- 
fulness with  which  it  has  been  consijlted  should  be  tested  by  the  teacher  at  each 
recitation. 

This  remark  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  study  of  history  which,  properly  pur- 
sued, not  only  strengthens  the  memory  and  stores  it  with  facts  and  principles,  but 
also  makes  daily  additions  of  new  terms  to  his  stock  of  words  and  imparts  facility 
and  precision  in  their  use. 

Class  III. — Any  of  the  above,  with  English  grammar,  composition,  history,  and 
simple  exercises  in  bookkeeping. 

Class  IV. — Such  of  the  above  as  may  not  have  been  completed,  the  natural  sciences, 
bookkeeping,  physiology,  and  the  constitution. 

Spelling,  reading,  and  declamation  throughout  the  course. 

A  fifth  class  has  been  introduced  into  the  form  of  trustees'  reports.  It  was  designed 
to  include  any  of  the  higher  English  branches  that  may  be  pursued  in  the  public 
schools  by  pupils  imder  18  years  of  age. 

In  the  above  classification  an  endeavor  has  been  made  to  conform  as  near  as  poasible 
to  that  natural  order  in  which  the  human  Acuities  are  developed  in  childhood.' 

The  textbooks  used  included: 

Denman's  Primer;  Webster's  Spelling  Book  and  Sequel;  Webster's  Dictionary; 
Gallaudet's  Illustrative  Definer;  McGuffey's  series  of  Readers,  revised  and  stereo- 
typed edition  (particular  attention  is  invited  to  the  exercises  in  articulation);  Tower's 
Gradual  Lessons  in  Oral  and  Written  Arithmetic  (this  work  may  precede  Colbum's 
Mental  Arithmetic  andr  Davies's  Arithmetic);  Monteith's  Youth's  Manual  of  Geog* 

1  Forms  for  the  use  of  ofBoers  of  free  public  schools,  etc.,  Montgomery,  1854,  pp.  14-15.    *  Ibid.,  pp.  lft-17. 
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raphy;  Smith's  Quarto  Geography;  Tower's  Elements  of  Grammar;  Tower's  English 
Granmiar;  Hurd's  Grammatical  Corrector;  Thomas'  First  Book  of  Etymology;  Guern- 
sey's Primary  History,  or  Parley's  First  Book  of  History;  Willard's  Abridged  History 
of  the  United  States;  Parley's  Universal  History,  or  Willard's,  which  is  far  preferable 
when  the  pupil  is  more  advanced  and  has  the  time  to  devote  to  it;  Quackenbos'  First 
Lessons  in  English  Composition;  Frost's  Easy  Exercises  in  Composition  is  also  an 
excellent  work  for  beginners;  Comstock's  Primary  Lessons  in  Natural  Philosophy; 
Comstock's  Philosophy,  the  revised  editions  of  1853-^,  greatly  improved  (a  small 
book  of  questions  and  illustrations  accompanies  it);  Smith's  Illustrated  Astronomy 
(Olmsted's  School  Astronomy  is  preferable  for  more  advanced  pupils);  Mayhew's 
Practical  System  of  Bookkeeping,  with  Key;  Cutter's  First  Book  of  Anatomy,  Physi- 
ology and  Hygiene;  Hart's  Exposition  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  Com- 
stock's System  of  Elocution;  Yodge's  Mensuration,  after  arithmetic  has  been  thor- 
oughly mastered,  will  be  found  an  excellent  work  for  those  who  have  not  time  or 
opportunity  to  study  the  theoretical  demonstration  of  mathematical  principles. 

The  work  on  English  grammar  in  the  catalogue  has  been  selected  after  some  hesi- 
tation. The  novelty  of  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  presented  may  render  it 
objectionable  to  many.  It  will  be  found,  however,  to  contain  no  radical  innovation, 
its  chief  peciiliarity  consisting  in  its  arrangement  and  in  the  prominence  given  to 
analysis  and  construction .  It  is  recommended  to  the  examination  of  teachers.  Those 
who,  after  such  examination,  may  still  prefer  to  conform  to  established  usage  wiU 
find  WeUs'  Elementary  and  School  Grammars  excellent  works.  ^ 

The  tooks  recommended  for  teachers  were: 

The  School  and  the  School-Master,  by  Dr.  Potter  and  G.  B.  Emerson;  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Teaching,  by  D.  P.  Page;  The  Teacher,  by  J.  Abbott;  Slate  and  Black- 
board Exercises,  by  W.  A.  Alcott;  Popular  Education,  by  Ira  Mayhew;  American 
Education,  by  Mansfield.  Barnard's  School  Architecture  is  «n  excellent  work  for 
those  who  may  be  engaged  in  the  erection  or  furnishing  of  schoolhouses.^ 

In  his  message  to  the  legislature  in  November,  1865,  Gov.  Winston 
refers  to  the  school  law  of  1854  and  says: 

The  results  of  the  school  bill  of  the  last  session  have  not  been  so  favorable  as  was 
hoped  for  by  its  friends.  In  some  parts  of  the  State  it  has  worked  well;  in  others  it 
has  not  been  well  received  and  has  not  been  productive  of  good.  It  was  not  to  have 
been  expected,  however,  that  a  system  perfecUy  harmonious  could  have  been  adopted 
at  once. 

As  a  result  of  various  criticisms,  the  law  of  February  15, 1854,  was 
revised,  and  on  February  14,  1856,  another  act,  one  ''to  render  more 
eflBLcient  the  system  of  free  public  schools  in  the  State  of  Alabama" 
was  passed.  The  new  law  was  based  on  the  experience  gained  during 
these  two  years.  It  increased  the  interest  on  the  sixteenth  section 
funds  from  6  per  cent  to  8  per  cent,  changed  the  lump  sum  given  by 
the  State  so  that  the  total  amount  of  money  available  for  each  child 
should  be  $1.50,  and  broadened  slightly  the  sources  from  which  the 
school  income  was  derived.  The  State  superintendent  was  required 
to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  governor,  and  in  place  of  the  county 
conunissioners  there  was  to  be  elected  a  county  superintendent  of 
education,  whose  compensation  was  to  be  fixed  by  the  county  court. 

>  Forms  for  the  use  of  officers  of  free  qublJc  schools,  etc.,  Montgomery,  1864,  pp.  19-30.   *  n>id.,  p.  21. 
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He  was  to  have  general  superintendence  of  the  county  free  schook 
and  visit  them  at  least  once  a  year;  he  was  "to  note  tiie  course  and 
method  of  instruction  and  branches  taught"  and  give  "instruction 
in  the  art  of  teaching  and  the  management  of  schools;"  to  see  that 
no  "sectarian  religious  views  be  taught;"  make  "proper  distribu- 
tion" of  all  school  funds,  "paying  over  promptly,  whenever  called 
upon;"  make  an  annual  report  to  the  State  superintendent  on  the 
number  of  children,  the  condition  of  the  sixteenth  section  lands,  if 
not  sold,  and  on  the  schools  of  all  sorts  in  his  coimty;  suggest  im- 
provements; examine  "all  persons  who  propose  to  teach;"  "organize 
and  hold  annually"  county  conventions  of  teachers  and  provide 
beforehand  for  the  delivery  of  lectures  "upon  topics  connected  with 
schools  and  education;"  he  was  to  seek  out  "indigent  and  merito- 
rious" young  men  entitled  to  be  beneficiaries  of  the  University  of 
Alabama  and  encourage  them  "to  become  students  thereof;"  handle 
all  county  money  for  education  and  report  on  the  same. 

The  duties  of  the  local  trustees,  the  control  of  the  school  funds  by 
the  State  superintendent,  the  power  of  local  taxation,  and  the  distri- 
bution of  funds  thus  raised  remained  substantially  the  same  as  in 
the  law  of  1854.  The  payment  of  school  moneys  was  simplified,  for 
under  the  new  law  the  State  superintendent  was  to  notify  the  local 
authorities  of  the  amount  due  the  particular  county  and  tiie  tax  col- 
lector for  the  county  was  to  pay  the  sum  over  to  the  coxmty  super- 
intendent. The  school  age  was  made  6  to  21,  instead  of  5  to  18,  the. 
length  of  the  school  term  was  fixed  at  six  months  in  the  law  of  1854, 
and  in  both  laws  the  independence  of  Mobile  County  of  the  State 
system,  except  to  the  extent  of  drawing  its  pro  rata  and  reporting, 
was  reaffirmed. 
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Gen.  Perry,  first  chosen  State  superintendent  by  the  assembly  in 
1854,  was  reelected  February  14,  1856,  and  resigned  September  1, 
1858,  after  serving  more  than  four  and  one-half  years.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Hon.  Gabriel  B.  Duval,  who  resigned  in  1864. 

From  Supt.  Perry's  reports  we  learn  that  the  '^Educational  fund,'' 
created  by  the  law  of  1854,  produced  for  the  calendar  year  1855  an 
income  of  $237,515.39,  derived  as  follows: 


Intereet  on  Eoxteenth-section  fund  '.   $74, 687. 60 

Interest  on  valueless  sixteenth-section  fund   7, 767. 30 

Interest  on  Svut)1us  Revenue  fund   53, 526. 94 

State  appropriation   100,000.00 

Special  taxes  on  corporations,  etc   1, 300. 00 

Escheats   233. 55 


Total   237,515.39 


The  nimiber  of  children  of  school  age,  5  to  18,  was  reported  as 
145,588.  In  1856,  the  school  population,  owing  perhaps  to  a  more 
careful  enimieration,  as  well  as  to  an  extension  from  6  to  21,  was 
reported  as  171,093,  with  an  enrollment  of  89,160  pupils,  including 
Mobile.  This  nimiber  represented  about  52.1  per  cent  of  the  total 
school  population.  There  were  2,281  schools  and  the  average  attend- 
ance was  38,265,  or  22.4  per  cent.  The  school  term  averaged  six 
months,  being  extended  to  nine  months  in  Mobile,  to  eight  and  three- 
fourths  months  in  Russell,  to  eight  in  Chambers,  Lowndes,  Macon, 
and  Montgomery.* 

The  impression  that  the  schools. were  already  doing  good  work  is 
clearly  shown  by  a  comparison  printed  in  the  Alabama  Educational 
Journal  of  the  school  enrolhnent  in  23  given  counties  in  1850  and 
1856.  According  to  the  census,  these  coimties  in  1850  had  in  school 
27,023  pupils;  in  1856  this  niunber  had  risen  to  51,635. 

The  funds  distributed  by  the  State  in  1856  were  derived  as  follows: 


Interest  on  sixteenth  sections  and  accumulated  interest   $90, 023. 49 

Interest  on  valueless  sixteenth  sections   7, 767. 30 

Interest  on  Surplus  Revenue,  1836   53, 526. 94 

State  appropriation   100,000.00 

Licenses,  special  taxes,  etc   16, 371. 68 


Total   267,689.41 


1  Alabama  Educatiooal  Joonial,  Oct.,  1857.  ^ 
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This  sum  furnished  a  per  capita  of  $1.37^  and  paid  57  per  cent  of 
the  entire  tuition  in  the  public  schools,  the  total  expenditures  as 
estimated  by  the  trustees  being  $474,370.62.* 

The  State  superintendent,  in  his  report,  called  attention  to  the 
failure  to  appropriate  $1.50  per  child  as  required  by  law,  because  of 
the  lack  of  funds,  urged  that  a  ''fixed  ratio  of  distribution  be  estab- 
lished," and  asserted  that  the  present  amoimt  was  "certainly  not 
sufficient  to  sustain  a  well-developed  and  efficient  system."  Be- 
cause of  the  State  debt,  however,  his  demands  for  the  schools  were 
modest.  In  a  letter  to  Rev.  J.  H.  Baker,  dated  July  3,  1857,  he 
said: 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  safe  at  present  to  attempt  the  increase  of  the  school  fund 
beyond  such  an  amount  as  will  produce  $1.50  or  $1.60  per  child.  That  much  can 
be  appropriated  and  stiU  leave  enough  to  meet  the  State  bonds  as  they  fall  due.  *  *  * 

I  would  also  dread  to  see  an  attempt  made  now  to  establish  normal  schools  at  mudi 
expense  to  the  State.  Public  opinion  does  not  seem  ripe  for  the  movement,  and 
a  failure  would  not  only  prevent  effort  hereafter  in  that  direction,  but  will  react 
injuriously  upon  our  system.  My  hope  has  been  that  the  county  associations  of 
teachers  gradually  protracted  into  institutes  may  be  made  to  supply  the  place  of 
normal  schools  at  present  and  by  degrees  prepare  the  public  mind  for  an  advance 
movement  by  demonstrating  the  utility  of  special  preparation  on  the  part  of  teachers.' 

Gen.  Perry  notes  that  many  coimty  superintendents  appointed 
xmder  the  act  of  1856  foxmd  their  coimties  in  a  state  of  educational 
chaos  and  that  most  of  the  year  was  spent  in  the  work  of  organiza- 
tion, an  "imprecedented  impulse"  being  thus  given  to  education. 
He  believed  that  the  cardinal  points  toward  which  special  effort 
should  th^  be  directed  were: 

1.  The  construction  and  furnishing  of  schoolhouses. 

2.  The  qualification  of  teachers. 

3.  The  enlightenment  of  public  opinion. 

Of  the  character  and  value  of  schoolhouses  as  they  then  were,  we 
are  left  in  no  doubt  by  a  writer  in  the  first  number  of  the  Alabama 
Educational  Journal,  January,  1857.  The  article  was  published  by 
Gen.  Perry  and  may  therefore  be  assumed  to  be  with  his  tacit  author- 
ity and  sanction.   This  writer  says: 

The  increase  of  wealth  and  eneigy  has  given  us  comfortable  and  some  elegant  pri- 
vate residences.  Laige  and  beautiful  churches  have  been  erected.  Public  spirit 
has  also  extended  to  the  erection  of  commodious  jails  and  courthouses.  *  *  *  A 
large  number  of  the  schoolhouses  of  our  State  have  come  under  our  observation  and 
of  this  number,  we  truthfully  say  that  at  least  nineteen-twentieths  are  in  an  un- 
finished condition — ^without  chimneys  or  stoves,  either  unceiled  or  unplastered, 
badly  ventilated  or  entirely  without  windows,  miserably  furnished  with  benches 
and  desks,  with  no  place  for  water  buckets  or  dinner  buckets,  and  in  every  respect 
the  most  iininviting  houses  in  the  entire  vicinity.  The  outside  appearances  are,  if 
anything,  worse— the  house  unpainted,  the  grounds  unimproved,  no  shade  trees  or 
shrubbery,  no  pleasant  playyards. 

1  See  Perry's  report  for  1856,  in  Alabama  Educatioiial  Journal,  ICay  and  Jane,  1857. 
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Another  writer  said  that  many  of  the  schoolhouses  were  old,  decay- 
ing log  cabins,  and  were  devoted  to  schools  because  fit  for  no  other 
use.  He  estimated  that  only  about  one-eighth  of  the  school  popula- 
tion could  then  be  furnished  with  decent  school  buildings.  Gen. 
Perry  himself  said  in  1857  that  notwithstanding  great  improvement 
since  1854 — 

one-third  of  the  structures  in  which  the  pupils  of  our  public  schools  are  congr^ted 
are  destitute  alike  of  every  attractive  feature  and  every  element  of  comfort. 

Another  anonymous  writer  contributed  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
"School  law  of  Alabama"  to  Gen.  Perry's  Alabama  Educational 
Journal/  which  had  all  of  the  merits  of  frankness,  and  which  showed 
that  there  was  at  least  one  person  in  the  State  who  knew  how  to 
think  for  himself  and  to  express  himself  in  vigorous  English  for  the 
general  enlightenment  of  the  people  on  this  new  educational  system. 
He  complains  of  the  indifference  of  the  public  to  educational  work. 
Writing  of  the  superintendent's  report,  he  says,  with  a  piquancy  and 
flavor  that  is  strongly  modern: 

We  do  not  believe  that  five  editors  in  the  State  have  read  it,  and  we  doubt  if  10 
lawyers,  doctors,  or  ministers  have  seen  a  copy  of  it.  The  apathy  that  hangs  over  our 
educational  interests  is  perfectly  surprising.  While  every  paper  in  the  State  would 
contain,  as  an  item  of  general  interest,  the  conversion  of  a  Hottentot  or  Kangaroo  to 
Christianity,  or  would  follow  with  doggish  pertinacity  the  footsteps  of  a  filibuster  to 
his  final  doom,  not  one  In  ten,  judging  from  their  silence  concerning  it,  recognizee  the 
existence  of  such  a  document  as  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion, or  of  such  an  interest  as  it  discusses. 

This  writer  then  pays  his  respects  to  the  school  law  itself.  The 
constitution  of  the  State  declares  that  schools  and  the  means  of 
education  shall  forever  be  encouraged,"  he  says,  but  it  would  seem 
to  be  that  the  present  law  might  be  combated  on  constitutional 
grounds,  for  nothing  appears  more  plain  than  that  by  its  influence 
schools  and  the  means  of  education  are  to  be  forever  discouraged. 

He  says  further: 

The  school  law  of  Alabama  is  very  nearly  allied  to  that  of  New  York  in  one  respect, 
while  it  is  essentially  different  in  another.  On  paper  it  will  bear  the  most  rigid 
inspection;  indeed,  it  challenges  the  admiration  of  the  most  critical  scholar.  We  are 
certain  it  was  written  by  a  man  of  unquestionable  literary  taste,  but  it  was  written 
without  the  slightest  reference  to  its  adaption  to  the  State  of  Alabama.  It  provides 
for  trustees,  county  and  State  superintendents,  while  the  ftmd  about  which  it  talks 
and  on  which  it  was  founded  would  scarcely  pay  said  officers  with  8  per  cent  interest. 
On  paper,  it  compares  well  with  the  New  York  law.  In  its  practical  effects,  it  com- 
pares with  the  law  of  no  State  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

The  principal  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  seems  to  be  to  push  up  the  various 
townships  to  an  election  of  their  trustees,  by  threatening  to  withhold  the  $1.25  per  child 
if  this  provision  of  the  law  is  not  complied  with.  The  business  of  the  trustee  when 
elected  is  to  receive  this  little  stipend  and  pay  it  over  to  the  teacher.   Year  after  year 

1  Begiiming  with  December,  1858. 
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is  this  little  round  of  duty  performed,  and  year  after  year  no  more  good  is  accompliBhed 
thanwouldbeby  making  a  bonfire  of  the  money  at  the  center  of  each  township.  ♦  *  ♦ 

The  county  of  Mobile  has  long  since  relieved  itself  of  the  sluggish  movements  of  the 
State,  and  has  perfected  a  system  of  its  own.  *  *  *  The  children  of  this  county 
have  nothing  of  which  to  complain.  Pupils  in  the  primary  and  intermediate  depart- 
ments are  educated  free  of  charge.  In  the  grammar  and  high  schools  tuition  is  $2.50 
and  $4  per  month,  respectively.  Into  some  of  these  schools  every  child  in  the  county 
is  entitled  to  admission.  In  this  respect  Mobile  has  no  rival  in  the  State  with  which 
she  need  fear  a  comparison.  *  *  *  A  tax  of  half  a  cent  on  a  dollar  of  the  property 
of  the  State  would  give  every  child  within  its  limits  an  opportunity  to  secure  an 
education  fitting  it  for  the  duties  of  life. 

In  his  foiuih  article,  this  writer  says  that  ''many  persons  are  found  ready  to  contro- 
vert the  principle  [of  education]  itself.'*  He  presents,  also,  some  real  difficnltiea. 
''The  chasm  between  the  wealthy  and  poorer  classes  is  here  far  more  impassable  than 
in  the  North.   *  *  *  Where  there  is  no  commimity  there  can  be  no  school." 

He  suggests  that  the  amount  of  money  needed  for  the  schools  be 
raised  by  taxation;  that  it  be  expended  ija  building  suitable  school- 
bouses  for  every  25  pupils,  and  that  competent  teachers  be  paid  the 
equivalent  of  $1,000  per  year;  that  a  uniform  course  of  study  and 
uniform  textbooks  be  adopted. 

Fortunately,  we  have  oflBLcial  letters  in  which  Gen.  Perry  expresses 
himself  on  some  of  the  questions  discussed  by  the  anonymous  writei, 
and  where  he  gives  us  what  we  may  characterize  as  an  oflBLcial  view  of 
the  matter.  As  to  the  general  interpretation  of  the  school  law,  he 
writes  C.  O.  Shepherd,  at  Huntsville,  on  January  7,  1858:  * 

In  pronouncing  upon  the  school  law  as  a  whole,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it 
was  not  framed  for  such  localities  as  Himtsville,  but  was  designed  to  take  effect  over 
50,000  square  miles  of  territory,  in  most  of  which  the  teachers  employed  were  deplof^ 
ably  ignorant,  and  their  schools,  ex  necessitate  reiy  of  the  humblest  grade. 

The  task  assumed  by  the  State  was  not  only  to  furnish  such  pecuniary  aid  to  the 
people  as  it  might  be  able,  but  to  set  to  work  such  agencies  as  might  tend  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  instruction  which  our  youth  were  receiving.  It  was,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  primary  concern,  to  elevate  the  standard  of  qualifications  among  the  com- 
mon-school teachers  of  the  State,  and  by  degrees  to  get  rid  of  those  who  proved  hope- 
lessly incompetent.  One  of  the  means  employed  for  this  plupose  was  the  super- 
vision and  inspection  of  the  schools  by  men  selected  for  the  purpose.  *  *  *  The 
law,  however,  does  not  give  tham  the  right  to  prescribe  textbooks  or  to  control 
the  internal  management  of  the  schools.  *  *  *  As  a  further  means  of  improving 
the  character  of  the  common-school  instruction,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  law  to  maintain 
a  well-defined  line  of  distinction  between  public  schools  and  those  which  are  not.  It 
has  expressly  provided  that  no  school  shall  participate  in  the  school  [fund]  set  apart 
for  educational  purposes  unless  such  school  shall  be  instructed  by  a  teacher  or 
teachers  duly  examined,  approved,  and  employed  by  competent  and  lawful  authority 
as  hereinbefore  provided." 

The  main  object  of  thb  was  to  prevent  worthless  teachers  from  getting  up  little 
schools  in  pine-pole  pens  throughout  the  coimtry  and  having  the  public  fund  frittered 
away  upon  them. 

A  year  later  his  successor  points  out  the  particular  classes  for 
whom  the  public  schools  were  primarily  organized  and  the  necessity 

1  Official  letter  book,  1858-1860,  MS. 
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of  reaching  them.  In  a  letter  to  J,  B.  Speake,  February  4,  1859,  he 
says:* 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  its  [the  schooPs]  way  now  is  the  ignorance  of  the  law  or 
a  disregard  for  its  provisions  manifested  by  the  trustees.  No  child  of  the  educa- 
tional age  can  be  excluded  from  a  public  school  whether  the  school  be  taught  by  a 
lady  or  not.  If  such  a  proceeding  were  allowed,  it  might  and  most  probably  would 
result  in  the  admission  only  of  such  pupils  as  were  able  to  pay  a  tuition  fee  in  addition 
to  the  amount  arising  from  the  educational  fund  and  would  exclude  the  children  of 
the  poor  who  are  unable  to  pay  and  for  whose  benefit  principally  the  fund  was  estab- 
lished. Such  a  construction  would  bring  the  law  into  merited  disfavor  and  defeat 
its  object,  which  is  to  extend  upon  equal  terms  to  all  the  children  of  our  State  the 
inestimable  blessing  of  liberal  instruction. 

These  discussions,  these  strictures,  had  their  influence  in  awaken- 
ing the  people  to  a  keener  realization  of  the  importance  of  schools. 
There  were  signs  of  growing  recognition.  The  income  from  public 
funds  was;  1855,  $237,515.39;  1856,  $267,689.41;  1857,  $281,824.41; 
1858,  $271,378.97. 

These  figures  indicate  that  the  system  was  growing  in  importance 
and  general  usefulness,  but  it  had  not  yet  passed  the  age  when  it  was 
free  from  attack.  In  the  assembly  of  1857-58  the  attack  was  made 
by  no  less  an  authority  than  Gov.  John  A.  Wioston  himself,  who  in 
his  message  for  that  year  suggested  that — 

the  expense  of  a  coimty  superintendent  might  be  avoided  by  constituting  the  probate 
judge  and  the  county  commissioner  in  the  several  counties  as  a  body  to  act  in  place 
of  that  officer.  The  appropriation  should  be  applied  more  on  the  principle  of  equity 
amongst  the  scholars  throughout  the  State.  Severe  scrutiny  should  be  exercised  in 
r^:ard  to  the  use  of  unsound  textbooks;  *  *  *  unfortunately,  as  yet,  our  school 
books  and  teachers  are  imported.  *  *  *  By  a  prohibition  of  all  books  incul- 
cating improper  sentiments  to  be  taught  in  the  South,  we  may  soon  insure  the  pos- 
session of  textbooks  the  work  of  our  citizens. 

Surely  Grov.  Winston  had  not  read  the  recent  history  of  his  own 
State,  since  what  was  substantially  this  identical  scheme  had  been 
abandoned  only  two  years  before. 

There  were  also  other  lines  of  attack  on  the  coimty  superintendent, 
and  for  other  reasons.  On  January  21,  1858,  the  minority  of  the 
senate  committee  on  education  filed  a  protest  in  which  they  denoimced 
the  county  superintendent  and  declared  that: 

No  officer  with  such  arbitrary  power  should  be  placed  over  a  free  people  to  dictate 
to  them  or  their  school  trustees  in  the  matter  of  educating  their  own  children. 

They  urged  that,  if  this  coimty  superintendent  should  remove  or 
refuse  to  license  *'such  teachers,  as  the  trustees  should  select/'  his 
office  should  be  abolished. 

In  reply  to  all  of  these  attacks  Gen.  Perry  points  out  the  necessity 
for  the  position  and  the  impossibility  of  getting  the  work  done  by 
the  judges  of  probate  as  the  law  of  1854  attempted.   He  shows  also 

1  OfEkdal  letter  book,  185&-1860,  MS. 
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that  quite  as  much  money  would  be  misspent  for  lack  of  supervision 
as  this  oflBLce  would  cost,  and  that  this  had  been  the  actual  experience 
in  Louisiana.   He  then  adds: 

It  is  the  deliberate  conviction  of  one  who  has  watched  the  progrees  of  this  move- 
ment with  sleepless  vigilance  and  solicitude,  and  who  will  not  now,  it  is  hoped,  be 
suspected  of  having  any  personal  ends  to  accomplish  by  the  assertion  that  the  system 
could  not  have  survived  imtil  the  present  time  imder  an  administration  provided 
for  it  by  the  law  of  1854. 

Perhaps  the  weight  of  the  superintendent's  report  for  1857  was 
directed  to  the  defense  of  the  coimty  superintendents;  for  that  ofl^, 
created  by  the  act  of  1856,  became  at  once  '*a  favorite  point  of 
assault  by  those  who  were  unfriendly  to  any  State  system,"  and  in 
that  connection  the  hoary  argument  of  economy  had  met  heavy 
drafts  at  the  hands  of  the  conservatives.  But  another  phase  of  the 
law  was  not  far  behind  in  the  severity  of  the  criticisms  which  it 
received.   This  was  the  apportionment  of  the  school  funds. 

The  senate  protest  of  January  21,  1858,  demanded  first  of  all  that 
the  method  of  apportioning  the  school  fimds  should  be  changed. 
They  demanded  that  the  interest  on  the  sixteenth  section  certificates 
be  increased  from  6  per  cent  to  8  per  cent,^  and,  although  these 
certificates  represented  no  real  value,  they  insisted  that  this  interest, 
raised  by  a  general  tax  on  all  the  coimties,  should  be  paid  first  of 
all  out  of  the  public  taxes,  and  that  after  this  was  paid  the  remaining 
sum  available  for  educational  purposes  should  be  distributed  to  aU 
the  coimties  according  to  the  number  of  children  within  the  edu- 
cational age  within  each  coimty  in  the  State."  To  justify  this 
method  of  distribution,  they  claimed  from  court  decisions  that  the 
sixteenth  section  funds  were  a  perpetuity  granted  to  them  by  the 
Federal  Congress  of  which  they  could  not  be  divested  by  law  and 
that  the  State  law,  as  it  then  stood,  substantially  making  the  counties 
without  sixteenth  section  funds  equal  with  those  that  had  such 
fimds,  was  imconstitutional  in  that  it  granted  certain  counties 
exclusive  privileges." 

It  is  the  old  story  of  the  rich  county  disliking  to  aid  the  educational 
work  of  the  poor  county.  In  their  protest  a  table  is  given  where  it  is 
shown  that  while  15  of  the  poorer  counties  paid  $51,983.92  in  taxes 
and  received  $7,598.51  from  sixteenth-section  funds,  they  also  received 
in  1856,  for  education  in  addition  to  the  above,  $61,281.47  from  the 
State.  On  the  other  hand,  while  15  of  the  wealthier  counties  paid 
the  same  year  $394,762.74  in  taxes  and  received  $52,177.27  from 
sixteenth-section  funds,  they  were  allowed  from  the  general  State 

1  Note  this  demand.  Art  1,  sec.  3,  of  the  act  of  Feb.  14,  1856,  provides:  ''The  annual  interest  at  8  per 
cent  on  the  fund  which  has  accrued  or  may  hereafter  accrue  from  the  sale  of  the  sixteenth  sections  of  the 
several  townships  of  this  State/'  yet  it  is  evident  that  the  sixteenth-section  fund,  daring  the  foUowtog 
years,  dreiw  only  6  per  cent. 
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tax  only  $45;112.18  in  addition  for  schools.*  But  it  may  be  answered 
that,  according  to  the  census  of  1850,  these  15  wealthier  counties  had 
61,111  children  from  5  to  20  years  of  age,  and  hence,  AaanTning  this 
as  substantially  the  ^hool  population  in  1856,^  they  received  $1.59 
for  each  child.  The  15  poorer  coimties  in  1850  had  46,153  children 
from  6  to  20  years  of  age,  and  so  received,  on  the  same  basis,  only 
$1,49  per  child. 

Supt.  Perry  devotes  a  laige  part  of  his  report  for  1857  to  an  answer 
of  this  protest.  The  apportionment  of  school  fxmds  as  then  pro- 
vided by  law  was  an  effort  to  equalize  the  amount  distributed  so  as 
to  extend  the  benefit  as  nearly  as  might  be  to  the  State  as  a  whole. 
The  "violent  attack  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature''  on  this 
principle  was  made  in  the  interest  of  the  wealthier  counties,  and  made 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  income  of  the  sixteenth-section 
fxmd  was  derived  from  State  taxation  and  not  from  invested  funds; 
the  sixteenth-section  fimd  itself,  as  it  then  existed,  originated  with 
a  great  wrong  to  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  the  State." 
The  superintendent  then  shows  that  the  conditions  imder  which  the 
sixteenth  sections  and  other  school  lands  were  granted  the  State 
were  such  as  to  render  this  so-called  "magnificent  donation"  of 
public  lands- 
ill  reality  a  purchase,  a  purchase  for  which  a  valuable  conaideration  was  paid,  and 
paid,  too,  by  the  whole  people  of  the  whole  State.  The  direction  which  the  benefits 
of  this  purchase  took,  under  the  terms  of  the  compact,  constitutes  the  wrong  aUuded 
to.  It  was  a  wrong  because  a  departure  from  that  rigid  impartiality  which  should 
characterize  all  the  acts  of  government,  even  in  dispensing  gratuitous  favors.  It  was 
a  wrong,  because  it  secured  to  a  few  of  the  least  needy,  advantages  gained  by  the 
sacrifices  of  all.  It  was  a  wrong,  too,  to  which  the  State  was  a  party,  and  for  which 
it  is  in  a  laige  d^ree  responsible,  because,  as  one  of  the  contracting  powers,  it  could 
easily  have  had  it  otherwise,  as  is  abundantly  shown  in  the  admissions  into  the  Union 
of  recent  States  *  *  *. 

From  obvious  causes,  it  happens  that,  with  perhaps  one  prominent  exception,  the 
heaviest  taxpaying  counties  have  the  largest  sixteenth-section  funds.  This  fact  is 
seized  upon  to  sustain  the  views  which  are  here  combated ;  and  the  counties  which  may 
be  r^;arded  as  extremes  in  point  of  wealth  have  been  arranged  in  parallel  columns, 
with  the  amounts  received  for  school  purposes  and  paid  as  taxes  by  each  annexed 
*  *  *.  The  only  Intimate  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  it  is  that  the  various 
amounts  which  different  localities  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  government  ought 
to  regulate  in  some  way  the  relative  benefits  which  government  dispenses  in  return. 

The  fight  against  the  method  of  equalization  adopted  by  the 
l^islature  of  1864  was  waged  for  years,  but  misuccessfully.  That 
law  itself  was  a  compromise  and  was  hardly  less  agreeable  to  the 
conservatives  than  to  the  radicals.  The  anonymous  critic  of  the 
school  law  even  asserts  that '  so  long  as  the  sixteenth  section  remained 

I  See  protest  in  Senate  Journal,  185S-59,  pp.  235-343. 

*  Census  of  1860  gives  total  number  of  children,  6-20,  as  176,660;  school  census  of  1856  gives  total  number, 
6-21,  as  171,003. 

•  Alabama  Edoo.  Jour.,  1868. 
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the  property  of  the  district  it  would  be  impossible  to  equalize  to  all 
the  townships  the  money  to  be  devoted  to  public  education;  he  argued 
that  conditions  were  such  that  equality  could  never  be  attained 
until  these  sixteenth-section  funds  were  consolidated  with  the  other 
fimds  and  asks:  * 

Can  not  our  good  parent,  Congrees,  be  induced  to  take  back  its  unfortunate  gift 
and  rebestow  it  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  cripple  every  e£fort  made  to  advance  the 
interests  it  was  designed  to  promote? 

In  his  report  for  1857  the  superintendent  pointed  out  another 
weakness  of  the  system,  that  under  which  the  county  school  money 
was  paid  out  by  the  county  tax  collector.    He  said: 

A  majority  of  those  officers  do  not  make  their  collections  in  time  to  cash  promptly 
the  orders  issued  upon  them  from  this  office  in  favor  of  the  coimty  superintendents. 

The  result  was  that  in  some  cases  no  school  oflScer  could  tell  how 
much  a  par ticidar  school  district  would  receive  or  when  that  amount 
woidd  be  paid.  The  teachers  were  the  ones  who,  in  the  last  analysis, 
bore  the  brunt  of  this  burden  of  uncertainty.  Their  salaries  were 
nearly  always  in  arrears,  and  they  had  only  the  poor  choice  of  dis- 
coimting  their  vouchers  or  waiting  for  months  for  the  salaries  due. 
And  worse  still,  if  the  school  f  xmds  were  insufficient  to  pay  the  salaries 
earned,  or  if,  through  the  carelessness  and  neglect  of  local  trustees, 
funds  were  withheld  altogether,  as  the  law  directed,  the  trustees  went 
free  and  the  teachers  had  no  redress.  The  whole  system  was  crying 
out  for  an  equalization  of  tax  burdens  as  well  as  of  advantages,  for 
a  definite  knowledge  of  the  sums  to  be  distributed  per  capita  of 
school  popidation,  for  greater  promptness  in  payment,  and  for  better 
informed  and  more  earnest  county  and  district  officers. 

The  question  of  the  improvement  of  teachers  had  been  taken  up  by 
Gren.  Perry  and  urged  on  county  superintendents,  local  trustees,  and 
on  teachers  themselves.  The  Alabama  Educational  Association  was 
organized  in  1856,  and  had  several  successful  meetings.  Local  or 
county  associations  were  beginning  to  make  their  influence  felt  and 
to  give  "cheering  assurance  of  much  future  good."  Their  proceed- 
ings and  addresses  were  published,  created  some  discussion,  and 
opened  the  way  for  the  consideration  of  teachers'  institutes,  normal 
schools,  public  Ubraries,  etc.  Growing  interest  was  indicated  and 
promoted  also  by  the  pubhcation  of  the  Alabama  Educational  Journal, 
begun  at  Montgomery  by  Gen.  Perry  January  1,  1867.  It  led  a 
precarious  existence  to  the  end  of  1859,  beii^  once  suspended  and 
once  changed  in  form.  It  died  before  the  pressure  of  war  was  upon 
it,  but  not  before  it  had  been  of  service  in  broadening  the  horizon  of 
the  men  who  were  fighting  against  the  powers  of  darkness.  Questions 
of  sectional  poUtics  were  not  entirely  absent  in  these  educational 
considerations.    We  find  them  cropping  out  on  the  subject  of  text- 
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books,  and  it  was  perhaps  with  Grov.  Winston's  attitude  on  the  matter 
in  mind  that  Gen.  Perry  writes  Hon.  B.  F.  Porter,  September,  29,1857: 

I  believe  that  a  good  opportunity  now  exists  for  some  one  to  make  laigely  by  the 
publication  of  a  senes  of  works  of  that  description.  They  must  be,  however,  fully 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  extant.  They  must  be  afforded ,  too,  on  as  favorable  terms 
as  any  now  on  the  market.  Sectional  prejudices  are  not  strong  enough  to  secure  for 
a  work  gotten  up  here  favor  or  patronage  over  northern  ones  superior  in  quality  or 
cheaper  in  price.  Caeteris  parilms,  it  will  have  greatly  the  advantage,  the  complaints 
of  some  southern  authors  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  I  *  *  *  do  hope  that 
some  plan  may  be  devised  for  supplying  Alabama  and  the  South  with  indigenous  works 
that  shall  meet  the  wants  of  our  schools.^ 

Hon.  Gabriel  B.  Duval  became  the  second  State  superintendent  on 
September  1,  1858.  He  completed  and  published  the  report  for  the 
year  ending  November  30,  1858,  dated  October,  1859,  and  we  have 
no  others  till  the  days  of  reconstruction.  In  1858  the  school  popula- 
tion was  reported  at  180,160,  with  an  enrollment  of  98,274,  or  54.5 
per  cent,  and  an  average  attendance  of  42,274,  or  23.4  per  cent,  in 
2,597  schools.  The  total  expenditure  for  1858  was  given  at 
$564,210.46,  which  would  indicate  that  $292,831.49  was  received  by 
tuition  and  from  other  private  sources. 

Mr.  Duval  continued  the  work  of  organization  begun  by  his  prede- 
cessor. Besides  phases  already  noticed,  he  points  out  that  under  the 
new  State  system  private  academies  were  decreasing  in  members 
and  in  attendance,  and  marks  these  things  as  indications  of  a  change 
of  sentiment  in  the  State  more  favorable  to  the  public  system. 

He  says: 

Indifference  has  not  been  felt  toward  education  itself,  but  to  governmental  aid 
in  procuring  it.  The  happy  condition  of  our  social  relations,  and  the  general  diffusion 
of  wealth,  has  rendered  it  comparatively  unnecessary;  wherever  it  was  needed,  pri- 
vate generosity  generally  anticipated  public  aid. 

He  says  further: 

This  indifference  has  had  another  cause  in  an  objection,  rising  almost  to  repug- 
nance, to  what  was  improperly  supposed  to  be  State  interference  with  personal 
duties  and  rights,  a  fear  of  the  absorption  of  the  individual  in  the  body  politic, 
and  of  his  subjection  to  the  State. 

1  Official  Letter  Book,  1858-1860,  MS.  As  early  as  January,  1844,  the  Southern  Educational  Journal 
advertises  a  series  of  Alabama  readers  prepared  by  Charles  W.  Sanders:  "The  attention  of  teachers  and 
parents  is  invited  to  the  foUowhog  series  of  readers.  Complaints  have  long  been  heard  of  the  reading  books 
of  the  North,  made  by  people  whose  political  institutions  differ  from  ours,  and  thrown  upon  the  children 
of  the  South,  for  their  indiscriminating  minds  to  peruse.  The  books  forming  this  series  have  been  care- 
fully revised  and  freed  from  all  objectionable  pieces."  The  list  of  other  school  books  offered  in  the  same 
connection  and  apparently  used  in  the  schools  of  the  State,  public  and  private,  include: 

The  Child's  Reader  and  the  Hhetorical  Speaker,  by  T.  D.  P.  Stone;  Rhetorical  Reader,  by  Ebenezer 
Porter;  Webster's  Spelling  Book  and  Dicttonary ;  Olney's  Geography;  Watts's  Improvement  of  the  Hind; 
Bullions'  English  Grammar;  Comstock's  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Physiology;  Olm- 
sted's Natural  Philosophy;  Worcester's  Dictionary;  Abercrombie's  Moral  Feelings;  Combe  on  Health; 
Goodrich's  Ecclesiastical  History;  Lincoln's  Botany;  Burrett's  Geography  of  the  Heavens;  Alexander's 
Evidences;  Willard's  Histories;  Hedge's  Logic;  Newman's  Rhetoric  and  Political  Economy;  Kames's 
Criticism;  Davies's  mathematical  books;  Anthon's  series  of  Latin  and  Greek  books;  Andrews'  Latin 
books;  Bullions'  Greek  Grammar;  Levicac's  French  Grammar,  etc 
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This  procoas  of  re«soiiiiig  mppUed  not  only  to  Alahmaj  but  to  the 
whole  South  mad  explAins  to  a  great  ext«nt  the  alow  growth  of  tbft 
pfublic  systems  of  educaticHi  in  that  section* 

It  is  evident  that  educational  progress  was  being  made  in  Ala- 
bama under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Duval,  but  in  tl^  kgislatiiie 
of  1858-59  old  foes  with  new  &ces  again  attacked  the  system. 
Tliey  now  sought  to  abolish  the  office  of  State  superintendent  and 
give  his  duties  to  the  comptroller;  to  abolish  the  county  superintend- 
ents also  and  give  their  duties  to  the  county  treasurer — all  in  the 
'  name  of  economy.  Gov.  Winston  was  now  nearing  the  term  of  his 
office,  but  in  two  years  he  had  seen  a  great  li^t.  He  now  argues 
that  the  duties  of  the  comptroller  were  already  heavy;  that  schod 
matters  would  require  for  him  an  additional  clerk;  so  little  would  be 
saved.  In  the  same  way,  if  the  county  superintendents  were  re- 
placed by  county  treasiu^rs  they  would  demand  more  pay  and  so 
''little  or  nothing  could  be  saved  in  that  way."   He  then  adds: 

It  occurs  to  me,  that  those  who  contemplate  making  this  change  have  not  maturely 
considered  the  subject.  The  education  of  the  children  of  the  State  ia  one  of  the  mo^ 
Mtcred  duties  of  parents  and  the  Government.  The  omstitataon  dedazee  "  that  scbodk 
and  the  means  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged  in  this  State."  *  *  •  Abj 
policy  calculated  to  cripple  or  retard  its  progress  should  be  avoided.^ 

Such  material  as  we  have  for  the  period  1858-1860  shows  that  there 
was  a  slow  but  steady  growth;  counties  were  better  organized; 
schools  were  established  and  it  would  appear  that  the  public  funds 
were  expended  in  the  way  least  likely  to  emphasisse  the  pauper  school 
idea.  The  trustees  went  on  the  assumption  that  public  funds 
should  supplement  private  endeavor,  and  so  successful  was  the 
scheme  that  we  find,  in  1858,  an  average  school  term  of  6.125  months, 
while  in  some  townships,  as  in  Pickens  County,  the  sixteenth  section 
funds  were  sufficient  to  keep  the  schools  open  all  the  year. 

No  figures  from  the  office  of  Supt.  Duval  are  available  after  those 
of  1858,  but  their  place  may  be  supplied  in  part  by  those  of  the 
Federal  Census  for  1860: 


Number  of  schools   1, 90S 

Number  of  teachers   2, 038 

N  umber  of  pupils   61, 751 

Amount  derived  from — 

Taxation   163,845 

Public  funds   199,318 

Other  sources   226,311 


Total  income   489, 474 


1  8ee  his  niMsage  of  Nov.  14, 1859,  pp.  ^10  (copy  in  Cuny  CoUection,  not  in  H.  and  S.  Joor.  of  ISSB^). 
TheM  are  snbstantlaUy  the  identical  words  used  by  Gov.  A.  B.  Moore  in  his  message  to  the  same  kgif> 
lattire  on  Pec.  16, 1850.  In  S.  and  H.  Jour,  of  that  date. 
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There  was  reported  in  the  same  census  206  "academies  and  other 
schoob/'  with  400  teachers  and  10,778  pupils.  These  schools  received — 


The  same  census  reports  a  total  school  attendance  for  the  year 
ending  June  1,  1860,  of  98,204,  including  114  free  colored,  and  that 
$6,256  was  collected  in  the  State  for  schools. 

Measuring  the  general  intelligence  by  the  circulation  of  the  news- 
paper press  it  will  be  found  that  according  to  the  census  of  1860  it 
consisted  of  9  daily,  1  biweekly,  6  triweekly,  77  weekly,  and  3 
monthly  journals,  with  a  total  annual  circulation  of  7,175,444  copies. 
The  white  population  of  the  State  in  1860  was  526,431,  which  would 
indicate  an  average  of  13.6  copies  per  white  inhabitant,  but  since 
the  number  of  outside  papers  coming  into  the  State  was  no  doubt 
much  larger  than  those  which  went  out,  the  true  number  of  copies 
per  inhabitant  was  considerably  larger. 

Supt.  Duval's  report  for  1858  was  the  last  printed  till  after  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War,  and  the  source  material  for  the  period  is  scanty 
enough,  for  those  days  of  excitement  told  heavily  on  the  quiet  routine 
of  educational  work.  Supt.  Duval  signed  the  official  correspondence 
for  April  9,  1861;  then  there  is  a  break  till  May  20,  when  his  chief 
clerk,  W.  C.  AUen,  signs  as  acting  superintendent.  Mr.  Duval  had 
gone  to  the  front  as  captain  of  a  company  of  volunteers.  But  even 
the  clang  of  arms  did  not  entirely  hush  the  hum  of  educational  activ- 
ity. In  August  Mr.  AUen  said  that  (jov.  Moore  would  reconunend 
the  withdrawal  (in  the  future)  of  the  State  educational  appropriation 
till  the  end  of  the  war,  but  that  there  would  be  no  other  change  for  that 
year  unless  he  should  be  able  to  declare  a  per  capita  school  dividend  of 
$1.35  or  $1.40  instead  of  the  $1.30  declared  '^for  the  last  two  or  three 
years."  In  1861-62  the  dividend  was  $1.20  per  capita;  in  1862-63 
^  it  was  $1.10.  In  1860  and  1861  the  auditor's  report  shows  that  the 
total  school  expenditures  were  $567,740,  or  $283,870  per  year;  in 
1862  it  was  $231,774;  1863,  $268,731 ;  1864,  $233,978;  1865,  $112,783. 

These  sums  do  not  include  $17,700  spent  in  1860-61  and  $10,718.75 
spent  ia  1861-62  on  the  miUtary  training  of  ''State  cadets."  These 
expenditures  were  incurred  under  the  act  of  February  21,  1860,  which 
provided  ''for  the  military  education  of  two  yoimg  men  from  each 
county."  They  were  to  attend  the  Mihtary  School  at  Glenville,  in 
Barbotu"  County,  or  that  at  La  Grange,  in  Franklin  Coimty,  to  both  of 
which  the  State  had  fmnished  arms.  They  were  to  receive  for  their 
support  $250  a  year,  and  for  their  part  agreed  to  return  to  their  own 
coimty  "and  there  teach  and  drill  the  miUtia"  for  the  same  length  of 
time  as  they  had  received  State  support  in  school.  (^ooalp 


From  endowment. . . 
From  "  public  funds 
From  other  sources. . 


$37,800 
23,547 
160, 287 


Total  income 


221, 634 
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There  was  in  Alabama,  of  course,  as  everywhere,  trouble  over  the 
f allmg  value  of  Confederate  notes,  and  much  correspondence  with  local 
officers  on  the  subject.  Capt.  Duval  was  again  in  his  office  March 
14,  1864,  but  sterner  mihtary  duties  called  him  elsewhere,  and  W.  C. 
AUen  served  as  superintendent  for  the  remainder  of  that  year,  being 
succeeded  in  office  January  1,  1865,  by  John  B.  Taylor. 

The  correspondence  of  the  superintendent  during  the  war  period 
is  small  in  amount,  broken  and  fragmentary  in  character,  but  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  the  schools  did  not  lose  their  general  organization. 
As  has  been  shown  from  official  sources,  funds  were  distributed  each 
year,  reports  were  called  for  and  schools  were  still  being  taught 
throughout  the  State  as  late  as  March,  1865. 

Fortimately  for  the  student  of  the  educational  history  of  Alabama, 
the  official  letter  book  of  the  superintendent  for  the  whole  of  the 
war  period  (Jime  1,  1860,  to  April  25,  1865)  has  been  preserved  and 
has  been  made  available  for  this  study  by  the  courtesy  of  Thomas  M. 
Owen,  LL.  D.,  director  of  the  Alabama  State  department  of  archives 
and  history.  It  seems  well  to  close  this  chapter  with  the  transcrip- 
tion of  four  letters  written  in  March,  1865,  by  Supt.  Taylor  that  tell 
far  more  dramatically  than  mere  narrative  the  difficulties  and  trials 
of  the  last  days: 


To  His  Excellency, 

Gov.  Thomas  H.  Watts: 
The  revised  school  law  of  the  State  requires  of  the  State  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion annually  on  the  1st  of  March,  a  report  to  the  governor,  embracing — 
First,  A  brief  history  of  his  labors. 

Second,  An  abstract  of  the  reports  received  by  him  from  the  county  superintendents, 

exhibiting  the  condition  of  the  public  schools. 
Third,  Estimates  and  accounts  of  expenditures  of  school  moneys. 
FoTirth,  Plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  school  funds  and  the  better  oiganization  of 

the  public  schools. 

Fifth,  All  such  other  matters  relating  to  his  office  and  to  the  public  schools  as  he 
shall  deem  fit  to  communicate,  etc. 

At  the  time  of  my  election  to  the  office  of  State  superintendent,  my  predecessor, 
Hon.  W.  C.  Allen,  had  nearly  completed  the  calculations  for  the  distribution  of  the 
funds  for  1864,  and  deeming  it  unwise  and  impolitic  to  take  possession  of  the  office 
until  that  was  completed  and  the  quarter  expired,  I  did  not  file  my  bond  and  enter 
upon  the  duties  until  the  1st  day  of  January,  1865.  (Consequently,  the  history  of  my 
labors  would  be  very  brief  and  unsatisfactory.  Under  this  head  I  have  nothing  to 
report  except  an  official  visit  to  the  County  of  Coosa,  where  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  in  county  convention  the  superintendents  and  several  of  the  teachers  and 
trustees  of  that  county,  and  to  initiate  an  undertaking  which  I  hope  will  result  in 
furnishing  our  public  schools  with  abridged  textbooks  to  supply  a  want  now  severely 
felt  by  parents  and  teachers. 

The  reports  of  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  for  the  year  1864  have  been 
received  from  only  15  counties,  leaving  37  counties  unreported.  Many  causes  have 
occurred  to  prevent  their  reception.  Many  teachers  have  been  called  into  the  military 
service  and  made  no  reports  to  the  county  superintendents;  others  have  neglected 
their  duties;  in  some  instances  I  am  informed  of  changes  in  the  office  of  county  sup^ 
intendent  during  the  month  of  January,  and  in  others,  I  am  asBured>that  the  reports 
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have  been  mailed  and  failed  to  reach  this  office.  All  the  county  superintendents, 
not  within  the  enemy's  lines,  have  been  informed  by  letter  of  this  default,  and  dupli- 
cate or  original  repcnrts  may  be  expected .  Without  the  missing  reports  it  is  impossible 
to  approximate  the  conditions  of  the  public  schools  within  the  State. 

And  as  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  school  funds  and  the  better  organization 
of  the  pubUc  schools  are  expected  to  be  submitted  in  the  report  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent and  must  be  based  upon  the  reports  received  from  the  county  superintendents, 
and  as  this  report  is  intended  to  furnish  infcnrmatbn  to  superintendents  and  trustees 
and  the  authorities  of  other  States  of  the  actual  working  of  our  State  system  of  educa- 
tion, and  as  under  the  circumstances  named  it  must  necessarily  be  imperfect  and 
unsatisfactory,  I  therefore  submit  this  as  a  partial  report  and  respectfully  ask  your 
Excellency's  permission  to  complete  the  same  at  some  future  period  before  the  session 
of  the  general  assembly,  when  with  more  reliable  and  fuUer  data,  more  satisfactory 
information  can  be  given  and  the  suggestions  contemplated  by  the  law  can  be  made 
upon  a  reliable  basis. 

I  would  beg  leave  furUier  to  state  to  your  Excellency  that  the  reports  made  by  my 
predecessors  bear  date  of  the  month  of  October,  ever  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
1856. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obdt.  servt. 

Jno.  B.  Taylor. 
March  11th,  1865. 

W.  H.  Huston,  Esq., 

Co.  SupHy  Dallas  Co,,  Selma,  Ala. 

Dear  Sm:  I  am  much  gradfied  to  learn  from  your  letter  of  the  8th  inst.  that  the 
absorbing  and  engrossing  Interest  of  the  times  and  the  perilous  condition  of  the  country 
have  not  retarded  the  educational  interests  of  the  populous  and  wealthy  cotmty 
which  you  represent,  and  that  parents  evince  an  ''enthusiastic  interest  in  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children.'*  Of  a  truth  "Oarpe  diem"  should  be  the  motto  of  our 
people  at  this  time,  for  "we  know  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth,"  nor  how  soon 
present  advantages  may  pass  away  before  the  invasion  of  a  ruthless  foe,  or  how  even 
their  sons  may  be  called  away  from  the  pursuits  of  learning  to  the  more  immediate 
and  pressing  necessity  of  defense. 

I  trust  that  the  wisdom  of  Congress  may  adopt  some  plan  whereby  disabled  soldiers 
and  officers,  unfit  for  duty  in  the  field,  may  be  retired,  and  thus  competent  instruc- 
tors from  among  the  educated  take  their  places  as  instructors  of  the  rising  generation. 
An  accomplished  officer,  formerly  a  teacher,  and  now  himself  maimed  and  imable  to 
resume  his  command,  informed  me  that  there  are  many  such  now  spending  their  time 
in  idleness  or  assigned  to  duties  for  which  they  are  incompetent.  He  also  stated 
that  he  had  mentioned  the  matter  to  Members  of  Congress  and  that  he  hoped  they 
would  take  such  action  as  would  lead  to  beneficial  results.   Let  us  then  wait  in  hope. 

I  am  pleased  with  your  plan  for  procuring  schoolbooks  and  trust  you  will  meet 
with  eminent  success.  It  should  certainly  be  adopted  in  every  county  when  prac- 
ticable, and  has  been  acted  upon  to  some  extent  by  the  booksellers  of  this  city. 

Prof.  B.  T.  Smith,  of  Central  Institute,  is  now  engaged  upon  an  abridged  arith- 
metic for  the  use  of  public  schools  and  has  completed  the  work  as  far  as  division. 
When  that  is  completed  I  diall  request  him  to  publish,  if  a  publisher  can  be  obtained, 
leaving  the  remainder  for  a  future  edition.  This  part  will  answer  for  primary  classes 
and  will  supply  a  present  want.  If  encouraged  in  this  undertaking,  the  professor 
will  enter  upon  abridgments  of  other  schoolbooks.   *  *  * 

You  will  oblige  me  by  giving  me  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  holding  your 
county  convention.  It  is  my  desire  to  visit  as  many  as  the  limited  time  at  my  com- 
mand will  permit. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Jno.  B.  Taylor, 

State  Supt. 
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Mabch  14th,  1865. 

To  Hifl  Excellency,  Thomas  H.  Watts, 

Governor  of  Alabama. 

Goyebnor:  I  have  the  honor  to  call  your  attention  to  the  indoeed  ocipf  of  a  letter 
frran  Col.  Je£PeiBon  Falkner  requesting  the  discharge  of  Harman  R.  Gay,  coqxnl  in 
CcHnpany  K,  46th  Ala.  Vol.  Regiment,  in  consequence  of  his  election  as  county  super- 
intendent of  education  for  Randolph  County. 

Mr.  Gay  was  duly  elected  in  May,  1864,  and  gave  bond,  which  is  on  file  in  this  c^Sace^ 
as  required  by  law.  I  understand  your  excellency  to  recognize  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  r^t  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  in  the  election  of  their  officers,  and  yet  if  the 
officer  of  their  choice  is  detained  in  the  military  service,  the  exercise  of  that  right  is  d 
no  avail  and  of  no  practical  utility. 

The  authorities  of  the  Confederate  Government  do  not  pretend  even  to  claim 
military  service  from  State  officers  not  enrolled  at  the  time  of  election  and  their 
exemption  from  such  service  is  provided  for  by  law. 

The  reason  for  this  exemption,  founded  in  the  principle  of  State  sovereignty,  and  the 
unqualified  and  unrestricted  right  of  the  people  to  the  choice  of  their  officers,  applies, 
to  my  mind,  with  equal  force  in  those  cases  where  parties  are,  at  the  time  of  election, 
held  in  the  military  service  of  the  common  government. 

But  if  doubt  exists  upon  that  point,  comity  and  courtesy  as  between  the  Confederate 
and  State  Governments  would  require  that  the  expressed  will  of  the  people  should  be 
respected  and  that  they  should  be  allowed  the  services  of  the  officer  of  their  choice  in 
any  capacity  in  which  they  may  elect;  and  this  without  regard  to  the  rank  of  the 
office  or  distinction  of  station.  That  this  has  been  the  view  of  the  Legislature  of 
Alabama  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  provision  of  law  whereby  an  office 
may  be  declared  vacant  by  reason  of  the  incimibent  being  in  the  military  service  of 
the  State  or  of  the  Confederate  States,  though  it  may  be  for  several  other  reasons. 

The  office  of  superintendent  of  education  for  the  several  counties  in  this  State 
can  not  be  discharged  by  deputy;  and  while  the  payments  of  the  school  fund  to  the 
trustees  may  be  made  by  a  clerk,  the  receipts  of  money  from  tax  collectors  and  the 
State  treasury,  examination  of  teachers,  granting  of  licenses,  annual  visitation  of 
schools,  and  decision  of  questions  arising  under  the  school  laws  must  be  done  and 
made  by  the  superintendent  in  person,  and  can  not  be  delegated  by  him  to  others; 
nor  does  the  law  make  any  provision  for  the  discharge  of  those  duties  by  another  while 
the  incimibent  is  in  military  service. 

I  would,  therefore,  respectfully  request  that  your  excellency  would  refer  this  case 
to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  War  and  ask  the  discharge  of  Corp.  Gay  from  the  military 
service,  that  he  may  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  To  judge  by  the  returns  now 
being  made  to  this  office  and  the  information  received  from  various  parts  of  the  State, 
the  children  of  our  gallant  soldiers  are  not  to  any  large  extent  enjoying  the  benefits  ol 
the  provisions  made  by  the  State  for  their  education  by  reason  of  irregularities,  such 
as  is  seen  in  the  present  case,  and  which  can  only  be  corrected  by  a  vigorous  applica- 
tion of  means  at  command,  and  the  evil  of  an  ignorant  generation  succeeding  this 
arrested.  A  prudent  government  will  seek  its  defense  and  safeguard  in  the  hearts 
of  an  intelligent  people. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obdt.  srvt., 

Jno.  B.  Taylor, 

StaU  SupL 

March  22nd,  1865. 

To  His  Excellency  Thomas  H.  Watts, 

Governor  of  Alabama. 
Governor:  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  a  communication  from  Hon.  James  F. 
Bailey,  judge  of  probate  of  Perry  County,  requesting  my  attention  to  condition  of  the 
public  schools  in  that  county  in  consequence  of  the  detention  in  the  Confederate 
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States  military  service  of  M.  M.  Cooke,  county  superintendent  of  Perry  County, 
and  asking  that  steps  be  taken  to  procure  his  discharge. 

Mr.  Cooke  is  1st  sergt.,  Co.  G,  4th  Ala.  Vol.  Regt.,  and  was  elected  county  superin- 
tendent in  May,  1864,  and  gave  bond  and  duly  qualified  for  the  performance  of  his 
office,  but  though,  as  I  am  informed,  two  applications  have  been  made  for  his  dis- 
charge, he  is  still  retained  in  service  to  the  detriment  of  the  educational  Interests  of 
his  county. 

On  the  14th  instant  I  had  the  honor  to  address  your  excellency  a  similar  application 
in  respect  to  Corp.  Harmen  K.  Gay,  Co.  K,  46th  Ala.  Regt.,  elected  and  qualified 
as  county  superintendent  of  Randolph  County,  and  herewith  I  forward  a  copy  of  your 
excellency's  Indorsement  upon  that  letter,  satisfied  that  your  views,  being  fully 
matured,  have  undergone  no  change,  and  that  the  same  principle  therein  asserted 
by  your  excellency  fully  applies  to  the  present  case. 

I  am  also  informed  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Cooke  that  he  has  been  wounded  in  the  1^ 
and  in  consequence  of  that  wound  is  partially,  if  not  wholly,  unfit  for  field  service. 

The  educational  interests  of  Perry  County  are  suffering  from  the  absence  of  the 
superintendent,  and  if  the  condition  of  that  and  Randolph  County  should  become 
general  throughout  the  State,  our  educational  system  must  be  abandoned  and  the 
children  of  our  soldiers  grow  up  in  ignorance. 

I  respectfully  request  that  your  excellency  will  use  your  official  influence  with  the 
Hon.  Secretary  of  War  to  procure  the  discharge  of  Sergt.  Cooke,  that  he  may  enter  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obdt.  servt. 


The  remainder  of  this  war  history  and  the  fortunes  of  the  public 
educational  records  themselves  may  be  gathered  from  the  Hon. 
John  B.  Ryan,  State  superintendent  in  1866-67,  in  his  report  dated 
April  1,  1866: 

There  has  been  no  annual  report  made  from  this  office  since  October,  1859,*  yet  our 
system  of  public  schools  was  kept  up  till  the  appointment  of  the  provisional  governor 
in  July,  1865,  although  amidst  embarrassments  incident  to  a  state  of  fierce  warfare. 
The  records,  books,  papers,  etc.,  of  this  office  were  carted  about  the  country  in  boxes, 
to  keep  them  from  the  hands  of  spoilers,  during  the  most  of  the  time  after  1863.  Their 
preservation  is  chiefly  if  not  alone  due  to  the  vigilance,  zeal,  and  activity  of  my 
worthy  predecessor,  the  Hon.  J.  B.  Taylor,  to  whom  the  friends  of  education  in  Ala- 
bama should  ever  feel  grateful.* 


Jno.  B.  Taylor, 
State  Supt,  of  Education. 


1  This  was  Duval's  report  for  1858. 

s  Report  for  1865  quoted  in  Owen's  Bibliography  of  Alabama. 
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RECONSTRUCTION.  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  1865-1876. 


I.  THE  INTERMEDIATE  PERIOD,  1865-1868. 

The  war  came  to  an  end  in  May,  1865.  The  reconstruction  govern- 
ment in  Alabama  was  inaugurated  July  13,  186i5.  This  interme- 
diate period  of  three  years — a  period  not  of  the  old  nor  yet  of  the 
new — is  largely  barren  of  educational  results,  although  demanding 
some  consideration  from  the  historian  of  education.  A  convention 
sitting  in  Montgomery  adopted  on  September  12,  1865,  a  new  con- 
stitution. This  convention  was  made  up  of  Confederates  and  other 
native  sons,  and  their  work  was  not  submitted  to  the  people.  There 
is  no  mention  of  education  in  this  constitution,  nor  are  there  com- 
plete printed  reports  from  the  State  superintendents  for  the  period. 
Information  on  the  subject  comes  mainly  from  later  superintendents. 
As  has  been  seen,  John  B.  Taylor  became  superintendent  on  January 
1,  1865,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  about  April  1,  1866.  He 
was  succeeded  by  John  B.  Ryan,  who  served  till  November  30,  1867. 
Then  came  M.  A.  Chisholm  with  service  from  December  1,  1867,  to 
July  23,  1868,  when  reconstruction  began. 

Of  the  period  represented  by  the  school  years  1865-66,  186&-67, 
and  1867-68  (June  30),  Dr.  Cloud,  in  his  first  annual  report  dated 
November  10,  1869,  says: 

I  found  that  the  previous  govemment  under  the  administration  of  Gov.  Patton 
failed  to  pay  the  public-school  money  apportioned  for  the  school  year  1866  to  quite 
a  niimber  of  the  counties  of  this  State.  It  also  failed  to  pay  the  public-school  money 
apportioned  for  the  school  year  of  1867  to  a  much  larger  number  of  the  counties. 
Some  of  the  county  superintendents  received  the  public-school  moneys  thus  appor- 
tioned for  the  years  1866  and  1867,  either  in  part  or  in  whole,  as  our  books  show;  but 
others  received  none  whatever  notwithstanding  public  schools  were  taught.  There 
seems  to  be  no  satisfactory  reason  to  be  had  from  any  soiuxie  explaining  why  it  was 
that  some  of  the  counties  received  their  apportionment  of  these  public-school  funds, 
while  others  did  not  obtain  any  portion  thereof. 

The  superintendent  *  *  *  takes  the  position  that  the  apportionment  of  the 
public-school  fund  for  the  years  1866  and  1867  was  appropriately  made  Under  exist- 
ing laws  of  the  State,  and  that  the  State  is  boimd  in  all  good  faith  to  her  citizens  to 
make  good  this  apportionment  of  the  public-school  fimd  to  the  counties  that  have 
up  to  this  time  failed  to  receive  it  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay 
the  school  service  rendered  in  such  counties  for  the  school  years  of  1868  and  1869, 
84 
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So  much  for  Dr.  Cloud's  review.  Now,  what  were  the  original 
appropriations  for  these  years,  how  much  of  these  sums  were  used 
by  Gov.  Patton  "to  meet  other  pressing  debts  of  the  State,"  how 
much  did  the  reconstructionists  appropriate  to  cover  these  defi- 
ciencies, how  did  they  order  this  money  to  be  used,  and  what  actually 
became  of  it  ? 

The  total  apportionment  for  1866  was  $413,389.07,  of  which 
$362,223.60  was  drawn  and  $51,625.09  imdrawn.  In  1867  the 
figures  were  $290,250.12  apportioned,  $133,195.83  drawn,  and  $157,- 
054.29  imdrawn.  The  siun  apportioned  for  schools  December  1, 
1867,  to  July  1,  1868,  was  $45,411.46.  On  November  10,  1869, 
there  was  still  impaid  out  of  these  three  appropriations  $254,090.84. 
On  October  10,  1868,  the  reconstruction  legislature  provided  $45,- 
411.46  to  meet — 

the  claims  of  teachers  arising  between  December  1, 1867,  and  June  30, 1868,  *  *  « 
which  it  was  doubtless  believed  at  the  time  the  bill  was  introduced  would  cover  all 
just  and  l^;al  claims  embraced  within  the  period.^ 

February  23,  1870,  it  passed  another  act — 

appropriating  the  sum  of  $208,679.38  to  cover  the  several  amounts  due  and  unpaid 
to  those  counties  whose  school  moneys  had  been  used  by  Gov.  Patton  to  meet  other 
pressing  debts  of  the  State. 

The  act  provided  that  this  money  should  be  disbursed  "  in  accordance 
with  the  law  under  which  the  said  amoiints  were  apportioned  at 
the  time  of  apportionment,"  and  then  adds  that  the  provisions  of  this 
act  should  ^'be  so  construed  as  to  include  all  teachers  who  have 
taught  a  free  pubhc  school  and  have  claims  against  the  State  without 
distinction  on  account  of  race  or  color."  * 

Supt.  Cloud  had  already  decided  officially  (June  26,  1869)  that 
•  imder  the  law  negroes  were  entitled  to  their  share  of  the  sixteenth- 
section  fund,'  and  the  purpose  of  this  particular  act  to  admit  the 
teachers  of  negro  schools  to  a  participation  in  the  fund  about  to  be 
distributed  is  manifest.  Says  Supt.  Joseph  Hodgson  (Conservative), 
in  his  report  dated  January  28,  1871 : 

This  sum  of  $208,679.38  *  ♦  *  was  apportioned  among  the  counties  by  the  late 
superintendent  (Dr.  Cloud)  according  to  the  amounts  certified  to  be  due.  *  ♦  * 
In  what  manner  this  money  has  been  disbursed  by  the  county  superintendents 
the  present  State  superintendent  is  not  fully  informed.  *  *  *  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  act  making  the  appropriation  fixes  a  proviso  to  it,  a  proviso 
which  is  doubtful,  because  the  fund  was  justly  due  to  those  teachers  alone  who 
were  employed  under  the  then-existing  school  laws.  The  proviso  read  thus:  "That 
the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  include  all  teachers  who 
have  taught  a  free  public  school  and  have  claims  against  the  State,  without  distinc- 
tion on  account  of  race  or  color."  The  purpose  of  thb  proviso  must  be  transparent. 
There  were  no  colored  teachers  of  State  schools  before  July,  1868,  and  no  colored 

1  See  acts  of  Oct.  10, 1888,  Laws  of  1868,  p.  255;  and  act  of  Feb.  23, 187D,  Laws  of  180O-7D,  p.  108. 
'  s  See  acts  of  1869-70,  p.  160. 
*  See  official  letter  book  under  that  date. 
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pupils  except  such  as  were  recognized  by  the  military  commander  between  January 
and  July,  1868;  yet,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  an  opportunity  has  been  given  for  the 
misappropriation  of  this  entire  fund. 

In  discussing  the  payment  of  these  past-due  claims,  including 
those  for  teaching  December  1,  1867,  to  July  1,  1868,  Supt.  Hodgson 
says  further: 

The  superintendent  can  only  say  Tiat  under  his  predecessor  the  above-mentioned 
sum  of  $45,411.46  was  distributed  to  the  several  county  superintendents  without 
reference  to  the  amount  of  unpaid  claims  held  in  any  given  cotmty,  but  in  proportion 
to  an  enumeration  of  white  and  colored  children  made  in  1869.  It  is  with  reluctance 
that  he  has  been  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  acquisition  and  distribution  of  this 
sum  of  $45,411.46  and  the  larger  simi  appropriated  for  the  years  1866  and  1867 
[$208,679.38]  is  the  result  of  a  deliberate  scheme  to  divert  the  public-school  funds  of 
the  years  1866,  1867,  and  1868  from  their  legitimate  use  and  for  the  benefit  of  private 
schools  which  were  established  and  conducted  for  private  gain  or  for  the  promotion 
of  political  and  sectarian  ends. 

Supt.  Hodgson  bases  this  conclusion  on  a  certain  enactment  of 
the  State  board  of  education,  the  intention^of  which — 

was  evidently  to  give  a  color  of  authority  to  the  newly  appointed  county  superintend- 
ents for  the  disbursement  of  public  money  to  private  schools  of  a  certain  character. 
Under  cover  of  this  act  large  sums  of  money  which  had  been  turned  over  by  township 
trustees  to  the  new  county  superintendents,  as  also  the  several  appropriations  referred 
to,  were  squandered  upon  teachers  of  private  schools  who  were  in  no  wise  connected 
with  the  public-school  system,  and  who  had  already  received  pay  from  their  patrons 
for  their  services. 

Specific  instances  are  given  by  the  superintendent:  The  county 
superintendent  of  Montgomery  County  paid  himself  $1,692.60  for 
teaching  a  private  school,  and  his  account  was  allowed;  and  there  was 
paid  to  a  colored  institution  in  Mobile  at  one  time  the'sum  of  $5,327 
and  at  another  $5,425,  although  it  was  imder  the  support  and  control  • 
of  a  missionary  society  and  its  teachers  had  already  been  paid  by 
that  society.  Up  to  the  date  of  this  report  there  had  been  paid 
out  of  this  $45,411.46  only  $9,019.02  of  legitimate  claims. 

Supt.  Hodgson  failed  to  secure  any  further  information  on  the 
subject,  and  adds: 

It  is  probable  that  the  great  bulk  of  that  fund  has  not  been  and  will  not  be  applied 
to  the  object  for  which  the  general  assembly  appropriated  it.  Such  is  one  of  the  evil 
results  of  having  two  l^islatures  over  this  department.  The  disbursing  legislature 
runs  counter  to  the  spirit  of  the  appropriating  legislatiure,  and  the  State  superintendent 
remains  powerless  to  provide  a  remedy  for  transparent  abuses.* 

The  protest  of  the  superintendent  was  in  vain,  for  so  far  as  available 
sources  show  there  was  no  further  investigation  of  these  arrears  nor 
of  the  way  they  were  expended.  According  to  his  report  on  Novem- 
ber 15,  1871,  of  these  special  appropriation3  $114,782.88  was  still 
to  be  accoimted  for. 

1  This  refers  to  the  new  board  of  education,  considered  later. 
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n.  THE  OLD  RtGBfE  AND  THE  NEW,  1868-1872. 

The  constitution  of  1868  was  adopted  by  a  convention  which  sat 
in  Montgomery  November  5  to  December  6,  1867.  This  is  the 
reconstruction  constitution;  it  was  submitted  to  the  people  and 
ratified  February  4,  1868.  like  that  of  1819,  it  makes  formal 
recognition  of  education  as  a  part  of  the  duties  of  the  State,  but  it  is 
sharply  differentiated  frotn  the  earher  docxunent  and  from  all  of  its 
own  day,  except  one,  by  the  creation  of  a  new  and  distinct  governing 
authority  in  education.  It  placed  the  common  school  and  the 
pubhc  educational  institutions,  including  the  university,  imder  the 
management  of  a  new  board,  styled  the  State  board  of  education, 
of  which  the  superintendent  of  pubHc  instruction  was  declared  presi- 
dent, the  governor  an  ex  officio  member,  and  to  which  were  added 
two  elected  members  from  each  congressional  district.  ^  It  was  given 
authority — 

to  exercise  full  legislative  powers  in  reference  to  the  public  educational  institutions 
of  the  State,  and  its  acts,  when  approved  by  the  governor,  or  when  reenacted  by  two- 
thirds  Qf  the  board  in  case  of  his  disapproval,  ebaH  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law, 
unless  repealed  by  the  general  assembly. 

The  constitution  said  further: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to  establish  throughout  the  State,  in  each  township 
or  other  school  district  which  it  may  have  created,  one  or  more  schools,  at  which  all  the 
children  of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years  may  attend  free. 

It  recognized  the  old  educational  fund  of  ante  bellum  days, 
declared  it  to  be  a  "perpetual  fimd,"  and  in  addition  to  these  sources 
donated  to  education  "one-fifth  of  the  aggregate  annual  income  of 
the  State."  The  assembly  might  give  power  to  the  local  authorities 
to  levy  a  poll  tax,  and  "a  specific  annual  tax''  was  to  be  levied — 

upon  all  railroad,  navigation,  banking,  and  insurance  corporations,  and  upon  all 
insurance  and  foreign  bank  and  foreign  exchange  agencies,  and  upon  the  profits  of 
foreign  bank  bills  issued  in  this  State  by  any  corporation,  partnership,  or  persons — 

to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  maintenance  of  pubhc  schools. 

The  new  regime  began  July  13,  1868,  with  the  meeting  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly,  the  ratification  of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  and  the 
inauguration  of  W.  H.  Smith  as  the  first  reconstruction  governor. 
One  of  (jov.  Smith's  first  acts  was  to  appoint  Dr.  N.  B.  Cloud,  who 
had  been  more  or  less  in  pubUc  life  under  the  old  regime,  as  superin- 
tendent of  pubhc  instruction  (served  till  November  23, 1870).  On  the 
same  day  the  new  State  board  of  education  met  for  its  preliminary 
organization. 

The  new  school  system  itself  did  not  differ  greatly  from  the  ante 
bellum  one,  except  that  the  new  constitution  declared  the  schools  to 
be  entirely  free.  It  was  top-heavy,  however,  with  the  number  and 
character  of  its  administrative  officers,  jwho  either  from  design  or 
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otherwise  were  to  absorb  a  large  share  of  the  pubKc  funds  before  they 
reached  the  schools.  The  stream  could  rise  no  higher  than  its  source, 
and  Dr.  Fleming  characterizes  the  school  officers  appointed  by  Dr. 
Cloud  as  "a  forlorn  lot."  One  signed  for  his  salary  with  an  X  mark; 
another  was  of  bad  morals  and  incompetent;  another  was  a  preacher 
who  had  been  expeUed  for  misappropriating  charity  funds.* 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  new  reconstruction  legislature  was 
to  transfer  to  the  board  of  education  control  of  unexpended  school 
funds  in  the  hands  of  school  officers  and  to  authorize  an  investiga- 
tioil  of  these  funds  by  the  new  county  superintendents  who  were  then 
being  appointed  by  the  State  superintendent.  It  also  chartered  lot- 
teries, on  condition  that  they  pay  an  annual  tax  to  the  school  fund. 
The  Mutual  Aid  Association,  whose  object  was  "  to  distribute  books, 
paintings,  works  of  art,  scientific  instruments,"  etc.,  was  to  pay 
$2,000  annually;  the  MobOe  Charitable  Association  was  to  pay 
$1,000.  The  office  of  commissioner  of  lotteries  was  established  and 
his  duty  was  to  levy  and  collect  1  per  cent  "on  the  gross  amount 
of  sales  or  the  gross  income  of  the  business  of  all  lotteries  now 
authorized  or  that  may  hereafter  be  authorized  by  law  in  this  State." 

Other  laws  were  passed  to  make  more  thorough  the  transfer  of 
the  school  machinery  to  the  new  authorities,  and  it  was  ordered  that 
the  pubKc  schools  should  be  opened  by  October  1,  1868,  "as  far  as 
practicable."  Eleven  normal  schools  were  established,  the  expenses 
of  which  were  to  be  paid  out  of  the  general  school  funds,  and  a  law 
was  passed  "to  secure  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Refugees, 
Freedmen,  and  Abandoned  Lands."  This  law  provided  that  the 
State  superintendent  should  act  on  the  "general  understanding" 
that  (1)  the  bureau  was  to  fiunish  school  buildings;  (2)  the  mis- 
sionary associations  were  to  select  and  transport  competent  teachers 
to  the  scene  of  their  labors;  (3)  the  State  was  to  examine  and  pay 
these  teachers;  and  (4)  the  superintendent  was  to  secure  the  transfer 
to  the  State  of  schoolhouses  controlled  by  the  bureau. 

Another  act,  general  in  character,  defined  the  rights  and  duties 
of  the  State  superintendent,  the  county  superintendent,  and  the  local 
teachers.  These  did  not  differ  in  essential  detail  from  those  in 
earlier  laws.  But  it  should  be  noted  that  the  races  were  to  be  kept 
entirely  distinct,  "unless  it  be  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
parents  and  guardians  of  such  children." 

For  its  part  the  board  of  education  began  with  an  abundance  of 
legislation,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  many  of  these  laws  got  into 
school  practice.  Some  were  in  advance  on  the  old  order,  e.  g.,  re- 
quiring reports  on  school  moneys;  furnishing  schoolhouses  and 
defining  more  exactly  the  duties  of  school  officers;  providing  for 
certain  city  systems;  fixing  the  grade  of  teachers,  and  providing  for 

1  See  Fleming:  Ciyil  War  and  Reoonstruction  in  Alabama,  (1906),  p.  m. 
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teachers'  examinations  and  for  normal  schools;  defining  the  scholastic 
year;  and  defining  and  establishing  grades  in  the  schools.  These 
grades  were  fixed  at  four,  and  the  subjects  to  be  taught  were  outlined. 

With  these  rules  and  regulations  the  new  school  system  went 
into  operation  with  Dr.  Cloud  as  State  superintendent,  and  the 
reconstruction  State  board  of  education  endowed  with  the  power  of 
legislation.  The  real  diflBlculties  of  the  schools  during  this  period 
fell  into  one  of  two  general  categories.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
difficult  to  secure  local  oflBicers  to  administer  the  law;  for  the  Con- 
servatives naturally  stood  in  a  hands-off  attitude.  The  second  diflBi- 
culty  was  no  less  serious.  The  constitution  provided  that  the  school 
should  be  absolutely  free,  and  while  the  available  funds  were  not 
sufficient  to  secure  this,  no  tuition  might  be  charged.  As  a  result 
of  this  dilemma,  the  schools  established  were  neither  sufficient  in 
number  to  serve  the  State  nor  long  enough  in  term  to  serve  the 
children.    Or,  as  Supt.  Hodgson  put  it  in  1871 : 

The  result  of  this  rule  was  that  a  large  number  of  schools  were  opened,  but  they 
were  generally  schools  which  accomplished  nothing.  There  were  too  many  pupils 
for  the  teachers,  and  too  many  teachers  for  the  fund.  The  sum  total  of  schools  and 
pupils  made  a  large  show  upon  paper,  but  the  school  was  generally  closed  before  the 
pupil  had  time  to  learn  the  alphabet. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  much  serious  opposition  to  the 
schools.  It  is  true  that  Dr.  Cloud  complains  loudly  of  ''idle  poU- 
ticians"  and  ''disappointed  newspaper  editors"  and  prints  letters 
from  five  county  superintendents  "detailing  the  character  and  extent 
of  trouble  and  opposition  they  had  in  the  appointment  of  trustees," 
but  this  was  mere  pohtics,  directed  more  at  the  men  in  authority 
than  at  the  system,  and  Dr.  Cloud  said  that  after  his  opponents 
had  had  "their  minds  disabused"  of  "blind  prejudice"  they  became 
"friends  and  warm  supporters  of  the  system"  and  hailed  it  as  "a 
great  national  benefaction."  What  opposition  there  was  grew  largely 
out  of  the  old  ante  bellum  idea  of  hostiUty  to  "free"  or  "pauper" 
schools.  The  leaders  of  this  wing  were  not  friendly  to  an  education 
that  was  given  away,  and  tliis  hostility  was  intensified  by  the  require- 
ment of  the  new  constitution  that  the  schools  should  be  entirely 
free  and  no  longer  supplemented  by  private  contributions  and  sub- 
scriptions as  had  always  been  the  case  in  Alabama  up  to  1868.  This 
\  requirement,  indeed,  acted  as  a  two-edged  sword.  By  forbidding 
these  supplementary  contributions  it  increased  the  number  of  those 
opposed  to  pubUc  education,  and  at  the  same  time  made  the  system 
less  able  to  furnish  free  instruction.  When  the  Conservatives  came 
back  into  power  in  1870,  the  old  idea  of  supplementing  pubUc  funds 
with  private  subscriptions  was  revived. 

As  for  the  education  of  the  negroes,  there  was  little  opposition  to 
that  as  such.    The  old  slaveholders  beUeved  it  to  be  necessary  for 
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the  good  of  society.  The  Democratic  party  favored  it;  Gen.  Clanton, 
the  chairman  of  their  executive  committee;  made  speeches  support- 
ing it;  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon,  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Col.  Jefferson 
Falkner  and  Ex.-Gov.  A.  B.  Moore  were  all  its  advocates.  The 
Montgomery  Advertiser  and  other  papers  even  urged  that  destitute 
whites  and  disabled  soldiers  be  employed  as  teachers.  Confederate 
soldiers  and  Confederate  widows  taught  n^ro  schools,  and  the  old 
school  board  of  Mobile  was  organizing  n^o  education  in  that  city 
before  the  system  of  reconstruction  was  bom.* 

The  story  of  the  struggle  in  the  city  of  Mobile  between  the  old 
regime  and  the  new  is  interesting  and  highly  dramatic. 

In  Mobile,  it  wiQ  be  recalled,  throughout  the  whole  x)eriod  after 
1826  a  separate  school  organization  had  been  maintained,  free  from 
all  State  trammels.  Progress  had  been  made  there  beyond  all  other 
sections  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  efforts  of  the  reconstruction- 
ists  to  bring  this  independent  system  under  State  control  precipitated 
a  struggle  that  lasted  as  long  as  reconstruction  itself.  The  Mobile 
schools  had  survived  the  greater  part  of  the  war;  they  had  closed 
only  with  the  Federal  occupation  in  April,  1865,  and  had  opened 
again  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  but  on  a  more  restricted  scale  and  with 
moderate  charges  for  tuition  to  supplement  decreased  public  funds. 
The  receipts  for  the  year  1865-66  were  $35,017.16,  of  which  about 
$22,000  was  from  tuition  charges.*  The  expenses  for  the  same  time 
were  $44,191.86.  For  the  year  1866-67  tuition  fees  were  reduced 
one-half,  and  a  movement  for  the  education  of  colored  children 
started  as  early  as  May,  1867.  Mr.  Clark,  for  the  school  committee, 
then  reported  that  he  had  been  in  communication  with  the  local 
superintendent  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  who  expressed  gratifica- 
tion at  this  manifestation  of  local  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  old 
conservative  element,  and  that  $12,000  had  been  provided  by  the 
bureau  for  a  schoolhouse  for  colored  pupils.  The  local  board  also 
sought  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion. For  the  year  ending  July  31,  1868,  their  total  receipts,  includ- 
ing tuition  fees  and  money  borrowed,  was  $64,835.29,  and  their 
total  disbursements  $62,180.86. 

From  this  account,  abbreviated  from  the  History  of  Education 
in  Alabama  by  "Willis  G.  dark,  a  writer  who  for  this  part  of  the  story 
is  an  original  authority,  we  must  conclude  that  the  Mobile  schools 
were  slowly  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  war;  ihat  their  local 
finances  were  improving;  and  that  they  were  again  headed  in  the 
direction  of  a  public  school  system  which  should  be  entirely  free. 
We  note  further  that  under  liberal  and  progressive  leadership  these 

1  See  Fleming:  Civil  War  and  Reoonstniotion  in  Alabama,  pp.  623-631. 

«  An  act  of  Feb.  9,  1866,  allowed  Mobile  to  levy  on  each  $100  ot  property  valuation  a  5-oent  tax  lor 
suitable  bouMS,  libraries,  and  apparatus. 
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school  commissioners,  though  Conservatives,  had  voluntarily  taken 
up  the  subject  of  educating  the  negro,  and  were  making  progress. 
It  was  into  this  scheme  of  harmonious  development  that  the  recon- 
structionists  broke. 

The  reconstruction  government  had  gone  into  eflfect  July  13,  1868, 
and  by  an  act  of  August  11  the  new  State  board  of  education  declalred 
vacant  all  offices  of  county  superintendents,  township  trustees,  and 
school  commissioners.  Dr.  Cloud,  the  State  superintendent,  then 
proceeded  to  the  task  of  filling  these  offices  with  men  of  his  own 
selection,  and  on  August  18  appointed  Geoi^e  L.  Putnam  county 
superintendent  of  Mobile.  The  old  Mobile  board  of  school  commis- 
sioners had  been  appointed  originally  imder  military  authority. 
They  now  proceeded  to  act  on  the  assiunption  that  the  acts  of  the 
legislature  and  of  the  State  board  of  education  were  illegal,  as  far  as 
they  were  concerned.  Putnam  appeared  before  them  demanding 
recognition  as  county  superintendent,  but  ''not  having  filed  a  satis- 
factory bond,  as  required  by  law,  the  board  did  not  inquire  further 
into  his  authority  or  the  legality  of  his  appointment." 

The  war  was  now  on  between  the  Mobile  school  commissioners, 
made  up  of  both  Republicans  and  Conservatives,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  board  of  education,  the  State  superintendent,  and  the  Mobile 
coimty  superintendent  on  the  other.  Compromises  were  proposed 
and  rejected.  Then  recourse  was  had  to  the  courts,  and  a  mandamus 
was  secured  ordering  the  school  commissioners  to  surrender  the  books 
and  property  in  their  possession.  This  they  refused  to  do,  and  they 
were  held  in  prison  for  48  hours  where  they  were  ''the  recipients  of 
innumerable  courtesies  and  attentions  from  the  officers  of  the  jail  and 
the  citizens  of  Mobile  generally."  The  supreme  court  decided  in 
their  favor;  they  were  released,  and  the  school  year  of  1868-69  con- 
ducted imder  their  direction  showed  a  white  school  enrollment  of 
2,417  and  a  negro  enrollment  of  919.  In  the  first  round  they  had  had 
all  the  advantage.  But  the  State  officers  were  plucky  and  had  other 
weapons  in  reserve.  On  Jime  30,  1869,  the  State  superintendent 
formally  suspended  the  Mobile  school  commissioners,  and  on  August 
19,  1869,  his  action  was  approved  by  the  board  of  education.  They 
had  still  one  other  weapon.  Under  the  law  as  it  had  existed  sub- 
stantially since  1826,  Mobile  had  its  own  school  oi^anization,  collected 
its  own  taxes,  and  was  expressly  excepted  from  being  amenable  to 
the  State  authorities  except  to  the  extent  of  drawing  its  quota  of 
State  fimds  and  making  reports.  But  the  constitution  of  1868  had 
given  to  the  State  board  of  education  "full  legislative  powers"  in 
reference  to  the  public  educational  institutions  of  the  State,  and  on 
November  19,  1869,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  board  repealing  the  law 
which  gave  special  immunities  and  powers  to  the  school  conmiis- 
sioners  of  Mobile.   By  this  bold  stroke  the  board  disarmed  its  rivals 
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and  at  once  made  itself  master  of  the  educational  situation  in  the 
State.  After  the  passage  of  this  act  the  State  authorities  refused  to 
pay  over  to  the  Mobile  school  commissiouers  the  proportion  of  ihe 
school  moneys  due  them  from  the  State.  The  State  superintendent, 
though  he  had  vacillated  and  sought  to  heal  the  breach  by  appointing 
a  county  superintendent  agreeable  to  the  board  of  school  commis- 
sioners, now  recognized  Putnam  as  county  superintendent  and  paid 
him  considerable  sums  out  of  State  funds.^  As  a  last  resort  the  old 
school  commissioners  sued  out  an  injunction  against  Putnam  and 
sought  to  prevent  him  from  collecting  the  money  on  these  State 
warrants.  The  case  came  up  before  the  supreme  court  in  June,  1870. 
In  a  long  and  elaborate  opinion,  in  which  the  whole  history  of  the 
Mobile  school  system  is  reviewed  at  great  length  and  the  more  recent 
educational  legislation  of  the  State  reviewed  and  examined,  the  con- 
tentions of  the  attorneys  for  the  school  commissioners  were  rejected 
in  to  to  and  the  injunction  dissolved.  After  the  announcement  of 
this  opinion,  the  school  commissioners,  disheartened  and  broken, 
defeated  at  every  point,  surrendered  the  school  property  to  Putnam. 
Viewed  from  this  distance  and  in  the  cold  light  of  history,  it  would 
appear  that  whether  the  law  was  good  or  bad  was  immaterial;  it  was 
the  law  and  was  clearly  on  the  side  of  Putnam;  for,  if  words  mean 
anything,  the  old  board  of  school  commissioners  was  clearly  removed 
from  office  by  the  act  of  August  11,  1868,  and  all  of  their  subsequent 
actions  were  illegal.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  just  as  clear  that,  had 
the  reconstruction  authorities  kept  hands  oflF  in  Mobile,  the  prepress  of 
education  would  have  been  immensely  advanced.  The  new  system 
was  forced  on  the  people  and  maintained  over  them,  but  it  was  not 
welcome,  and  progress  was  slow.  Putnam  remained  at  the  head  of 
the  schools  till  the  spring  of  1871.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  he 
did  not  release  his  claims  to  be  county  superintendent  till  November 
24,  1874,  for  on  that  date  we  find  John  M.  McKleroy,  State  superin- 
tendent, invoking  against  him  the  very  weapon  he  had  used  against 
the  old  board,  for  he  was  then,  with  the  consent  of  the  board  of 
education,  formally  removed  from  office  as  superintendent  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  not  filed  his  bond  '*as  required  by  law"  and  that 
the  public  welfare"  did  not  demand  that  **any  change  should  be 
made  in  the  county  superintendency." 

t  The  matter  was  thrashed  out  by  the  Judiciary  committee  of  the  assembly  of  1870  who  reported  that 
through  the  ''iUegal  conduct"  of  Cloud  and  Putnam  the  latter  had  obtained  on  January  29, 1809,  between 
16,000  and  16,000,  and  "  by  far  the  greater  portion  thereof  was  unlawfully  applied,  if  not  the  whole  amount 
thereof  was  illegally  used,''  in  paying  certain  teachers  and  employees  of  the  "  Blue  College  "  in  Mobile  which 
was  then  conducted  by  the  American  Missionary  Association;  that  in  July,  1809,  Putnam  secured  a  warrant 
for  over  19,000  which  he  was  restrained  by  injunction  from  collecting;  Uiat  he  received  12,000  or  more  far 
lawyer's  fees;  that  he  received  S3,600,  ''a  part,  if  not  all  of  which,  was  illegally  used  or  applied."  They 
found  also  that  unreasonably  high  salaries  had  been  allowed.  They  recommended  the  abandonment  of 
special  school  legislatfon  as  soon  as  possible;  the  passage  of  a  law  forbidding  any  person  from  holding  more 
than  one  office  in  the  entire  school  system;  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  compensation  for  all  county  superin- 
tendents and  a  general  reduction  in  the  pay  of  all  officials,  for  these  were  partaking  "too  mudi  of  the 
quality  of  a  sponge  to  the  amount  of  funds  raised  for  school  purposes."— See  Report  of  Judiciary  Committee, 
1870.  ^  T 
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This  action  had  been  made  possible  by  a  partial  defeat  of  the 
Repubhcan  Party  in  1870,  when  the  Conservatives  again  secured 
control  of  the  State  superintendency  (Nov.  23,  1870).  They  then 
b^an  a  reorganization  of  the  State  board  of  education  and  at  once 
passed  a  law  (November,  1870)  giving  Mobile  the  right  of  electing 
its  own  superintendent  and  school  commissioners.  In  this  way, 
says  Mr.  Clark,  the  old — 

order  was  gradually  restored  and  the  schools  were  placed  once  more  in  good  working 
condition.  There  was  still  a  board  of  commissioners,  but  they  had  little  power  under 
the  law  and,  practically,  were  simply  advisers  of  the  superintendent.  The  board, 
however,  was  made  up  of  some  of  the  best  citizens  of  Mobile  County. 

With  the  constitution  of  1875  Mobile  again  attained  the  degree  of 
autonomy  which  she  had  enjoyed  in  ante  bellum  days,  since  by 
that  instrument  she  was  again  declared  independent  of  the  State 
system  except  as  to  drawing  her  quota  of  State  funds  and  making 
reports.  These  privileges  were  formally  recognized  in  the  general 
reorganization  act  of  February  8,  1877.^ 

After  this  digression  into  the  history  of  education  in  Mobile, 
which  clearly  illustrates  the  difficulties  the  system  was  forced  to 
encoimter  because  of  pohtics,  it  is  possible  to  turn  again  to  the 
State  system  and  consider  its  sources  of  income. 

These  were,  besides  the  income  on  the  old  perpetual  (paper) 
fund,  including  also  certain  fines,  hcenses,  donations,  and  taxes 
from  corporations: 

1.  A  poll  tax  on  all  males  21  to  45  years  of  age.  (Constitution.) 

2.  A  special  coimty  tax  of  10  cents  on  $100.  (Revised  Code, 
sec.  992.) 

3.  An  annual  donation  from  the  State  of  $100,000  imder  section 
957  of  the  Revised  Code. 

4.  One-fifth  of  "the  aggregate  annual  revenue  of  the  State." 
(Constitution.) 

But  as  already  seen,  these  sums  were  not  enough  to  establish 
successfully  a  State  system  of  free  schools;  nor  were  funds  from 
all  of  these  sources  immediately  available.  For  the  school  year 
October  1,  1868,  to  September  30,  1869^  the  fimds  were  divided  as 
follows: 

Balance  due  and  appropriated  as  per  act  of  Oct.  10, 1868   $200, 000. 00 

Interest  on  sixteenth  section  fund,  at  8  per  cent   136, 812. 59 

Interest  on  valueless  sixteenth  section  fund,  at  8  per  cent   7, 967. 30 

Interest  on  surplus  revenue  fund,  at  8  per  cent   53, 626. 94 

Amount  received  from  retail  licenses   26, 514. 85 

Appropriations  as  per  the  code,  section  957   100, 000. 00 


1  See  Cload's  aooount  of  this  contest  in  the  appendix  to  the  Report  of  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction  for  1860; 
also  in  Journal  Board  of  Education,  July  and  August  sessions,  1869.  The  side  of  the  school  commissioners 
may  be  seen  in  Clark's  History  of  Education  in  Alabama,  Washington,  1889,  based  on  The  Board  of  School 
Commissioners  and  the  Public  School  System  of  the  City  and  Coun^  of  Mobile,  1809.  Bee  also  44  Ala. 
Sup.  Ct.  Reports,  case  of  Mobile  School  Commissioners  v.  Putnam  et  al.,  and  the  Report  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  (1870). 
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As  was  to  be  expected,  the  weakness  of  the  system  and  the  inex- 
perience of  its  administrators  were  soon  manifest.  The  legislature 
had  levied  no  tax  on  property  and  no  poll  tax  for  school  purposes, 
but  depended  on  the  earnings  of  the  perpetual  (paper)  fund  and 
on  the  $100,000  straight  appropriation  from  the  State;  the  superin- 
tendent's office  was  slow  and  did  not  publish  its  coimty  apportion- 
ments for  the  school  year  1868-69  tiU  Jime,  1869.  In  the  meantime 
the  county  school  officers  had  opened  schools  and  employed  teachers 
in  utter  ignorance  of  what  was  coming  to  them  from  the  State. 
The  inevitable  followed.  Says  Supt.  Cloud,  in  reviewing  the  work 
of  the  year: 

There  axe  many  most  exceUent  and  worthy  teachers,  both  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
in  almost  every  county  of  the  State  who  have  failed  to  receive  full  pay  for  their 
services  in  the  free  public  schools — some  for  one  month,  some  for  two  months,  and 
some  for  even  more— from  the  fact  that  when  the  delayed  apportionment  went  out 
to  the  county  superintendents  it  was  found  that  the  amount  of  teachers'  salaries 
for  services  already  rendered  was  greater  than  the  apportionment  to  the  town- 
ship in  which  such  schools  were  taught.  Then  the  practice  was  with  the  county 
superintendents  to  scale  down  the  accounts  of  these  teachers,  pro  rata,  to  fit  the 
apportionment. 

The  total  expenditures  for  the  year  were  more  than  $502,156.19, 
which  simi  had  been  disbursed  up  to  the  time  Dr.  Cloud  made  his 
report.  He  was  negUgent  in  his  statistics;  his  successor  furnishes  fig- 
ures for  him.  Mr.  Hodgson,  in  his  special  report  in  1871,  gives  the 
number  of  schook  in  1869,  as  by  estimate,  3,225,  and  the  pupils  en- 
rolled as  160,000.  The  amount  expended  for  coimty  administration 
and  supervision  was  $75,173.92,  which  was  chargeable  against 
county  funds.  The  superintendent  reports  2,902  teachers  and  nine 
normal  schools  with  300  prospective  teachers  who  were  being  trained 
at  an  annual  cost  of  $12,000.  These  normal  schools  seem  to  have 
been  really  normal  classes  in  connection  with  other  institutions. 
Tuition  fees  were  paid  by  the  State  in  return  for  a  promise  to  teach 
for  two  years  in  the  public  schools.  It  is  evident  that  they  did  not 
appeal  to  the  Conservativas: 

It  is  not  known  by  the  superintendent  [Hodgson]  what  progress  has  been  made 
by  these  pupils,  what  interest  they  exhibit  in  learning,  what  assurance  the  depart- 
ment had  as  to  their  capacity,  intellectually  or  morally,  or  whether  any  of  Uiem 
were  prepared,  during  the  year  1869,  or  the  year  1870,  to  assume  the  duties  of  teadier, 
or  whether  any  of  them  actually  entered  upon  such  duties.  The  subsequent  aban- 
donment of  the  schools,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  has  resulted  in  a  loss  to  this  department 
of  112,000  for  the  year  1869  and  $25,000  for  the  year  1870.^  It  was  an  unwise  policy 
to  have  established,  such  a  number  of  normal  schools  at  the  outset. 

Another  accomplishment  of  the  reconstructionists — one  in  which 
they  again  came  into  antagonism  with  the  old  decentralized,  inde- 
pendent system  of  the  earUer  days  when  every  community  was  a 


1  The  exact  cost  was  $16,582.10. 
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law  unto  itself — was  in  the  adoption  of  a  State  system  of  textbool^. 
The  books  adopted  included  Parker  and  Watson's  Readers,  Davies's 
Arithmetics,  Monteith's  Greographies,  Clark's  Grammars,  Monteith's 
and  Willard's  Histories,  and  others. 

Dr.  Fleming,  in  his  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  in  Alabama, 
says  (p.  623)  that  this  adoption  was  the  work  of  Dr.  Cloud  and  that 
the  texts  were  "objectionable  to  the  majority  of  the  whites."  Dr. 
Fleming  adds  further: 

This  was  especially  the  case  with  the  history  books,  which  the  whites  complained 
were  insulting  in  their  accounts  of  southern  leaders  and  southern  questions.  Cloud 
was  not  the  man  to  allow  the  southern  view  of  controversial  questions  to  be  taught  in 
schools  under  his  control.  About  1869  he  secured  a  donation  of  several  thousand 
copies  of  history  books  which  gave  the  northern  views  of  American  history,  and 
these  he  distributed  among  the  teachers  and  the  schools.  But  most  of  the  literature 
that  the  whites  considered  objectionable  did  not  come  from  Cloud's  department,  but 
from  the  bureau  and  aid  society  teachers,  and  was  used  in  the  schools  for  blacks. 
There  were  several  series  of  "Freedmen's  Readers"  and  "Freedmen*s  Histories'? 
prepared  for  use  in  negro  schools.  But  the  fact  remains  that  for  10  or  15  years  norths 
em  histories  were  taught  in  white  schools  and  had  a  decided  influence  on  the  readers. 
It  resulted  in  the  combination  often  seen  in  the  late  southern  writer — of  northern 
views  of  history  with  southern  prejudices. 

For  the  work  of  the  school  year  1870,  which  in  reality  covers  the 
period  from  October  1,  1869,  to  January  1,  1871,  we  must  look  not 
to  Dr.  Cloud,  who  was  in  authority  tiU  November  23,  1870,  but  to 
his  successor.  Col.  Hodgson.  The  white  schools  were  reported  as 
1,355  in  number  and  the  colored  as  490,  making  only  1,845,  as  against 
an  estimated  total  of  3,225  for  1869.  The  white  children  numbered 
229,139;  the  negro  children,  157,918;  total,  387,057.  This  gave  an 
apportionment  of  $1.15,  as  against  $1.20  per  child  for  1869.  There 
was  apportioned  $464,496,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  $99,825.27  was 
still  undrawn,  although  V  teachers  have  been  clamorous  for  their  pay 
for  months."  Why  this  decay  in  school  interests  and  sharp  decline 
in  the  niunber  of  schools  and  in  payment  of  teachers  ?  It  is  impos- 
sible to  assign  a  more  satisfactory  reason  than  that  given  by  Hodgson, 
who  says  it  was  due  to  the  "nimibers  of  incompetent  men"  who 
were  appointed  "as  coimty  superintendents  in  1868"  and  were 
"either  ignorant,  dilatory,  or  unmindful  of  their  plaiik  duties."  Ho 
points  out  also  that  when  he  came  into  office  $145,783.49  of  th^  regu- 
lar appropriations  for  schools  for  1868-69  and  1869-70  were  stiU  to 
be  accounted  for.   ^ 


The  assembly  whiclT^t  in  November,  1870,  being  conservative 
in  politics,  appointed  a  commission  "to  examine  into  and  report 
upon  the  aflFairs  in  the  offices  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, auditor,  and  State  treasurer."  They  had  no  criticisms  on  the 
last  two  officera,  but  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  they 
report  that  there  was  "want  of  any  oi^anized  system  of  keeping 
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the  books"  and  that  the  books  then  used  "had  not  been  posted  dur- 
ing the  whole  scholastic  year."  They  found  erasures  in  the  accounts 
of  one  county  and  that  in  two  others  certificates  had  been  allowed 
without  sufl5cient  proof  that  schools  had  been  taught.  Dr.  Cloud 
was  charged  with  paying  out  money  "without  due  regard  to  the 
interest  of  the  State,"  but  the  committee  was  impartial  enough  to 
say  he  had  done  this  with  the  consent  of  the  attorney  general. 

It  appeara  that  the  new  governor  went  beyond  this  mild  criticism, 
for  he  refers  to  the  report  as  showing — 

not  only  an  unsatifi&ctory,  but  a  most  shameful  and  reprehensible  state  of  things. 
The  facts  set  forth  by  the  commissioners  are  surely  a  stem  condemnation  of  the  man- 
agement of  our  educational  system  during  the  past  year.' 

With  the  election  of  1870,  the  accession  to  the  superintendency  of 
a  Conservative,  and  the  subsequent  reorganization  of  the  board  of 
education,  the  reconstruction  period  in  education  practically  comes 
to  an  end,  although  another  reconstruction  superintendent  was  in 
office  in  1872-1874,  and  the  machinery  of  administration  was  not 
changed  till  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  in  1875.  What 
success  did  Conservatives  have  with  the  reconstruction  machinery? 
A  review  of  the  next  few  years  will  give  answer. 

The  first  Conservative  superintendent  was  Col.  Joseph  Hodgson, 
who  succeeded  to  the  office  November  23,  1870,  and  served  till  Sep- 
tember 30,  1872. 

The  law  of  November,  1870,  restored  a  degree  of  self -government 
to  the  school  organization  by  providing  that  in  March,  1871,  the 
counties  should  elect  a  coimty  superintendent  of  education  and  two 
directors  and  that  in  April  there  should  be  elected  in  each  township 
three  trustees.  This  was  a  return  toward  the  old  order  and  was  of 
service,  since  it  made  available  the  best  men  in  the  State. 

Serious  eflForts  were  made  to  inaugurate  economy  in  administrative 
expenses — ^possibly  sometimes  at  the  cost  of  efficiency;  so  that  when 
compared  with  1870  the  cost  of  coimty  superintendents  was  found  to 
have  been  reduced  from  $57,776  to  $34,259,  and  their  expenses  from 
$21,202  to  $4,752.  Thus  in  the  matter  of  school  disbursements  the 
saving  was  $39,969.86.  And  when  we  consider  the  total  admims- 
trative  cost,  we  find  it  reduced  from  $86,123.82  in  1870  to  $44,588.21 
in  1871,  or  a  saving  of  $41,535.61.* 

Reforms  were  also  urged  in  the  manner  of  accoimting,  because  it  was 
found  that  $260,556.37  drawn  from  the  treasury  since  July,  1868,  was 
still  unaccoimted  for  by  vouchers  and  that  $211,217.79  in  school  war- 
rants was  unpaid. 

1  Senate  Journal,  1S70,  pp.  84-80. 

*  See  Hodgson's  report  for  1871.  Against  this  must  be  set  the  fact,  however,  that  the  sdiool  year  1S30 
extended  from  Oct  1, 1869,  to  Jan.  1, 1871;  the  year  1871  from  Jan.  1, 1871,  to  Oct  1, 1871« 
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In  reviewing  the  schoor  fund  due  and  available,  Col.  Hodgson 
showed  that  a  total  of  $124,738.04  for  the  years  1868-69,  1869-70, 
and  1870-71  had  not  ydt  been  certified  to  the  local  oflBcers  by  the 
auditor;  that  $211,217.79  in  schpol  warrants  was  unpaid  September 
30, 1871 ;  and  that  the  school  fimds  for  1871-72  called  for  $604,978.50, 
making  a  total  of  $940,934.33  then  due  from  the  treasury  to  the 
schools,  an  amount  so  large  that  ^'at  the  present  rate  of  taxation  the 
entire  revenue  of  the  State  will  probably  not  reach  this  sum."  The 
superintendent  adds  that,  as  a  result  of  these  demands — 

at  an  early  day  in  our  scholastic  year  the  treasury  ceased  cashing  warrants  in  favor  of 
county  superintendents,  and  those  officers  were  forced  to  raise  money  as  best  they 
could  upon  the  State  warrants,  or  to  leave  a  portion  of  the  claims  of  teachers  unpaid. 

As  a  relief  for  the  teachers  the  superintendent  suggested  short-term 
bonds. 

These  strictures  brought  on  a  sharp  clash  between  the  State  super- 
intendent and  the  State  auditor  over  the  financial  situation,  as  the 
former  charged  that  the  latter  had  been  negligent  in  making  up  his 
estimate  of  educational  "expenses  for  the  coming  year.  The  latter,  in 
his  report  for  1871,  also  discussed  the  situation  and  had  his  own  ex- 
planation. According  to  the  auditor,  in  1871,  the  main  trouble  in 
administering  the  new  law  lay  in  the  provision  which  allowed  coimty 
superintendents  to  draw  out  of  the  State  treasury  in  advance  at  the 
beginning  of  each  quarter  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  all  the 
money  due  the  coimty.*  It  was  used  perhaps  in  the  coimty  by  the 
superintendent  or  was  kept  in  reserve  until  the  end  of  the  quarter, 
when  it  was  paid  out  to  teachers  for  services  during  the  quarter.  In 
this  way  it  was  liable  to  misuse  and,  if  not  misused,  lay  idle  for  the 
quarter,  and  so  put  the  treasury  to  straits.  Under  the  law  the  county 
superintendent  mi^ht  draw  his  whole  year's  apportionment  in  ad- 
vance.  Of  this  custom  the  auditor  says: 

Soimd  policy  would  dictate  that  no  moneys  be  drawn  from  the  State  treasury  until 
earned  in  the  various  townships,  and  when  drawn  by  county  superintendents,  it  should 
be  for  direct  transmission  to  the  teachers  by  whom  it  was  earned.  No  county  superin- 
tendent should  be  allowed  to  retain  thousands  of  dollars,  belonging  to  the  State  for 
the  use  of  schools,  for  a  term  of  months,  especially  when  the  treasury  became  embar- 
rassed by  such  action. 

The  apportionment  for  1871  was  $547,773.07,  which  produced  a 
rate  of  $1.33|  per  capita  of  the  school  population.  This  year  there 
were  enrolled  141,312  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  107,666, 
more  than  doubling  tiiat  of  1870.  There  were  3,321  schools,  in- 
cluding 253  classed  as  high  schools;  there  were  3,470  teachers;  the 
average  pay  was  $42.60  per  month,  practically  the  same  as  in  1870; 
and  the  length  of  term  was  66.5  days,  an  increase  of  17.5  days  over 
1870.   The  two  years,  when  compared,  showed  an  increase  of  17.25 

i  This  clause  was  repealed  In  January,  1871. 
75075--15  7  rf^f^n]^ 
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per  cent  in  available  funds;  106  per  cent'  in  average  attendance;  and 
35.71  per  cent  in  length  of  school  term.  These  facts  clearly  prove  that 
the  change  in  administration  was  highly  beifeficial  to  the  schools,  that 
fimds  were  more  carefully  and  more  economically  administered,  and 
that  the  people  were  taking  a  heartier  and  more  general  interest  in 
the  schools. 

But  while  there  was  progress  and  interest,  economy  and  enthusiasm, 
there  were  still  lions  in  the  way.  Perhaps  no  clearer  conception  of 
the  situation  and  of  its  difficulties  as  a  whole  can  be  had  than  may  be 
gathered  from  extracts  from  coxmty  reports: 

The  public  generally  are  interested  in  the  schools  *  ♦  ♦  50  per  cent  better  than 
last  year.   The  people  are  very  well  pleased.— Baker  County. 

We  have  made  the  public  fund  auxiliary  only,  and  the  patrons  are  required  to  pay 
the  teacher  the  principal  part  of  his  salary.  This  we  have  been  obliged  to  do  in  order 
to  keep  the  schools  in  operation  long  enough  to  derive  some  benefits  from  them. — 
Blount  Coimty. 

Many  of  the  children  have  to  help  their  parents  make  crops,  but  are  at  school  every 
spare  day. — Lawrence  County. 

The  schedule  of  studies  has  been  changed  in  a  great  measure  for  colored  pupils. 
I  found  pupils  in  the  colored  schools  studying  geography  and  granmiar  who  could  not 
write  at  all. — ^Mobile  County. 

The  people  are  not  satisfied  with  the  present  system ;  they  wish  it  as  it  was  before  the 
war.   There  is  too  much  reporting  and  trouble  about  it,  as  it  is. — Shelby  County. 

The  attendance  at  schools  is  good  in  these  neighborhoods  that  want  and  wiU  have 
schools,  regardless  of  the  public  fund,  but  in  other  neighborhoods  they  attend  so  long 
as  the  public  fund  lasts,  and  sometimes  stop  before  the  fund  gives  out,  for  fear  they  will 
have  something  to  pay. — St.  Clair  County. 

Many  people  will  not  consent  to  pay  anything  to  continue  a  school  after,  the  public 
fund  is  exhausted,  and  the  consequence  is  the  neighborhood  is  without  a  school,  there 
being  too  few  willing  to  pay  to  make  up  a  school.  *  *  *  The  colored  teachers  are 
poorly  qualified.  *  ♦  ♦  Their  patrons  will  not  buy  books  and  do  not  feel  the 
importance  of  sending  their  children  regularly  to  school.  *  *  *  In  some  townships 
the  schools  have  been  discontinued  during  the  working  season,  and  taken  up  again 
when  crops  are  laid  by,  for  those  negroes  who  seem  to  appreciate  education  are  work- 
ing negroes  and  require  their  children  to  work  also. — ^Talladega  County. 

These  extracts  clearly  show  that  the  schools  were  still  boimd  down 
by  political  toils;  teaching,  which  under  Republican  rule  was  consid- 
ered highly  discreditable,  under  Democratic  administration  became 
highly  meritorious.  We  see  also  that  many  were  still  turning  with 
longing  eyes  to  the  old  decentralized  type  of  school,  but  the  extract 
from  Lawrence  perhaps  gives  the  true  key  to  the  situation— the  chil- 
dren were  at  school  every  spare  day'' — education  was  as  yet  either 
aji  ornament  or  a  luxury;  it  was  not  yet  a  necessity. 

The  superintendent  points  out  another  weakness  of  the  State  sys- 
tem as  then  administered,  and  shows  that  Alabama  as  a  State  was 
then — 

attempting  to  do  more  for  public  instruction  than  her  means  will  justify  and  more 
in  proportion  to  her  population  and  resources  than  any  of  the  older  and  more  pop- 
tdous  States  of  the  North. 
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This  was  clearly  because  the  State  did  all.  The  superintendent 
sought  to  correct  the  abuse  by  a  more  stringent  collection  of  poll  tax 
and  sn^ested  a  "resort,  if  the  people  vote  to  do  so,  to  local  taxsr- 
tion  by  vote  of  taxpayers  in  each  school  district,  as  is  done  in  other 
States."  He  urged  that  the  pay  of  county  school  officers  be  shifted 
from  State  to  county  funds  and  that  "each  county  shall  provide  for 
its  public  schools  a  sum  equal  to  one-fourth  or  one-half  of  the  State 
appropriation."  It  is  evident  that  the  superintendent  dimly  realized 
that  one  of  the  defects  of  the  public-school  system  in  Alabama  was 
that  the  local  units  depended  on  the  State  for  nearly  or  quite  every- 
thing. Local  initiative  was  entirely  wanting,  and  the  schools  lan- 
guished because  they  had  not  yet  learned  the  lesson  of  self  help — a 
situation  which  "forward-lookiig  men"  in  Alabama  have  not  even 
yet  been  able  to  remove. 

So  far  had  the  doctrine  of  centralization  taken  root  in  the  Demo- 
cratic State  of  Alabama  in  1871  that  even  the  few  local  taxes  levied 
under  the  permissive  law  had  to  pass  through  the  hopper  of  State 
machinery  before  they  could  be  used  by  the  county  levying  them. 
They  were  collected  and  forwarded  to  the  State  treasury,  then  at  con- 
siderable expense  and  trouble  they  were  returned  to  the  coimty  where 
they  originated.  With  the  poll  tax  it  was  worse  still,  for  this  was 
not  only  sent  to  the  State  treasury,  but  was  then  prorated — an  en- 
couragement to  both  ambitious  and  indifferent  coimties  to  do  less  and 
less.  Against  these  conditions  both  auditor  and  superintendent  pro- 
tested, and  urged  the  repeal  of  laws  so  destructive  to  local  initiative. 

Another  trouble  which  confronted  the  schools  was  the  imperfection 
of  the  law;  salaries  were  at  the  caprice  of  trustees,  and  when  earned 
could  not  be  promptly  paid,  even  if  the  cash  was  in  the  treasury. 
Under  the  law  as  originally  passed  by  the  board  of  education  the 
county  superintendent  might  draw  the  whole  of  his  apportioimient 
during  the  first  quarter,  but  this  worked  hardship  with  the  treasury. 
This  was  complained  against  and  was  repealed  by  the  assembly  in 
January,  1871.*  Then  it  was  provided  that  the  apportionment 
should  be  drawn  only  quarterly,  and  the  following  situation  resulted: 
A  teacher  began  his  school,  say,  in  January  and  finished  in  March; 
he  could  then  draw  only  one-quarter  of  his  salary,  but  for  the  re- 
mainder "must  wait  until  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  quarter  roll 
aroimd  before  he  can  be  paid  in  full."^  Against  this  situation  the 
superintendent  entered  a  vigorous  protest,  and  it  was  remedied  by 
act  of  December  14,  1871. 

The  State  superintendent  could,  however,  report  progress.  There 
was  organized  a  State  teachers'  association;  there  were  satisfactory 
teachers'  institutes;  the  establishment  of  normal  schools  was  recom- 
mended, and  eight  were  provided  for,  four  for  each  race;  private 


i  See  report,  1871,  p.  Id. 


s  Report,  1871,  p.  22. 
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assistance  was  again  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  schools,  and  in  this  way 
the  term  was  being  lengthened;  the  schools  were  beginning,  to  make 
an  impression  on  the  people;  the  improved  laws  and  *Hhe  election 
of  coimty  superintendents  of  capacity  and  energy''  were  having  the 
desired  effects. 

Because  of  a  change  in  the  school  year  the  official  year  1871  em- 
braced only  the  nine  months  between  January  1  and  October  1. 
The  year  1871-72  extended  from  October  1,  1871,  to  September  30, 
1872,  and  at  its  end  Col.  Hodgson  retired.  We  have  seen  that  the 
first  year  of  his  work  was  devoted  mainly  to  straightening  out  the 
financial  tangles  into  which  the  school  funds  had  fallen,  from  lack 
of  care  on  the  part  of  officers  and  of  cash  in  the  treasury.  With  the 
opening  of  his  second  year  there  was  improvement,  yet  there  re- 
mained two  or  three  depressing  elements  in  school  life  of  which  the 
superintendent  speaks: 

From  unofficial  reports  of  county  superintendents  I  am  informed  that  large  amounts 
of  warrants  remain  in  their  hands  unpsud.  It  has  been  impossible,  therefore,  for 
county  superintendents  to  balance  their  accounta  with  this  office.  «  *  *  Much 
complaint  is  made  by  teachers  of  public  schools  that  the  treasurer  is  not  able  to  pay 
their  claims  promptly.  ♦  *  *  I  would  urge  upon  the  general  assembly  *  »  * 
to  order  a  sale  of  sufficient  State  bonds  to  liquidate  every  cent  of  the  indebtedness 
to  her  public  schools.  I  would  urge  that  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  these  bonds 
be  kept  apart  in  the  treasury  from  all  other  moneys  and  be  held  inviolably  for  edu- 
cational purposes.  I  would  urge,  furthermore,  that  when  the  State  shall  have  paid 
up  all  school  dues  to  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year  the  school  revenue  for  ev&y 
year  thereafter  shall  be  kept  separate  and  distinct  from  all  other  funds,  and,  as  the 
constitution  conmiands,  ''shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  educational  purposes 
and  no  other  purposes  whatever.  *  *  This  section  of  the  constitution  has  never  yet  been 
put  into  effect  by  law.  *  *  *  .The  abolition  of  the  board  of  education  and  the 
return  of  all  legislative  power  respecting  education  to  the  hands  of  the  general  assem- 
bly would  remove  many  difficulties  which  now  embarrass  the  department,  and  would, 
in  my  opinion,  meet  the  cordial  approval  of  the  intelligent  people  of  the  State.  I 
am  informed  that  but  one  State  in  the  Union  has  ever  had  such  an  educational  board 
as  is  provided  for  by  our  constitution. 

As  far  as  figures  and  numbers  go,  however,  there  was  no  reason 
for  dissatisfaction  with  the  year  1871-72.  The  school  income  was 
$607,060.97;  the  apportionment  $553,067.65,  or  $1.36  per  school 
capita,  as  against  $1.33  in  1871,  with  $12,000  for  normal  schook. 
The  school  population  was  403,735;  the  total  enrollment  103,615, 
and  the  average  attendance  81,157,  with  22  coimties  not  heard  from, 
as  against  141,312  and  107,666,  respectively,  for  1871.  The  salary 
of  white  teachers  in  42  counties  and  in  the  city  of  Mobile  was  $38, 
and  the  length  of  term  72  days.  For  colored  teachers  in  the  same 
territory  it  was  $40  and  71  days. 

During  these  years  educational  legislation  was  left  practically  in 
the  hands  of  the  board  of  education  by  the  legislature.  The  board 
was  not  slow  to  exercise  its  legislative  fimctions;  besides  much 
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routine  legislation  looking  to  the  relief  of  individuals,  there  were  acts 
fixing  the  salary  of  teachers,  the  limit  being  S60  per  month,  and 
requiring  the  township  trustees  to  see  that  the  school  funds  were  so 
supplemented  as  to  bring  the  term  to  five  months;  four  normal 
schoob  for  white  teachers,  with  $4,500  available  funds,  and  four  for 
colored  teachers,  with  $4,750,  were  provided.  A  normal  school  for 
white  female  teachers  and  a  central  normal  school"  at  the  uni- 
versity were  also  provided,  but  the  first  and  third  of  these  acts  were 
repealed  by  the  legislature  in  February,  1872. 

III.  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION  IN  1872,  1873,  AND  1875. 

The  successor  of  Col.  Hodgson  was  Col.  Joseph  H.  Speed  (1872- 
1874).  The  pohtical  pendulum  had  again  favored  the  Republicans, 
and  Col.  Speed  sought  to  make  party  capital  by  using  the  arguments 
of  his  Democratic  opponents.  He  urged  "that  reform,  retrench- 
ment, economy''  be  "severely  and  rigidly  enforced."  He  reviewed 
the  educational  experiences  of  the  past: 

Every  dollar  of  the  public-school  fund  and  the  university-  fund  given  the  State  by 
the  General  Grovemment  has  either  been  squandered  or  lost.  Let  us  satisfy  our  tax- 
biu-dened  people  that  every  cent  of  their  money  shall  be  honestly,  judiciously,  and 
economically  expended,  and  that  all  disbursing  school  oflScers  shall  be  held  to  the 
severest  account.  *  *  *  It  haa  been  represented  *  *  *  that  many  coimty 
superintendents  of  education  are  in  defciult.  *  *  *  Those  who  have  been  un- 
faithful and  dishonest  (if  such  there  be)  in  applying  and  using  the  money  raised  for 
the  education  of  the  poor  children  of  om  State  should  not  go  unpunished. 

It  was  imperatively  necessary,  first  of  all,  that  the  system  get  back 
to  a  business  basis,  and  soon  after  Col.  Speed's  accession  to  office  the 
board  of  education  entered  upon  legislative  activities  which  were  far- 
reaching  in  their  effect.  These  acts  included  the  introduction  of 
certain  textbooks  into  the  system,  but  teachers  were  at  liberty  to 
refuse  to  use  any  books  which  had  not  been  adopted  by  the  board ; 
coimty  superintendents  were  required  to  have  an  office  at  the  county 
seat;  city  systems  separate  and  distinct  from  other  parts  of  the 
coimty  school  system  were  inaugurated  for  Selma,  OpeUka,  Eufaula, 
and  Birmingham;  and  a  normal  school  for  white  male  teachers  was 
established  at  Florence. 

The  most  important  of  these  acts,  however,  grew  out  of  the  des- 
perate financial  straits  to  which  the  schools  had  now  been  reduced. 
There  had  been  more  schools  and  more  teaching  than  the  State  could 
pay  for,  and  to  prevent  a  bad  situation  from  becoming  still  worse 
the  board  passed  an  act  on  December  14,  1872,  which  ordered  that 
after  January  1,  1873,  school  officers — 

shall  cause  to  be  closed  all  the  free  public  schools  in  their  respective  townships  and 
counties,  and  shall  employ  no  teacher  in  any  public  school  in  this  State  until  said 
trustees  shall  be  informed  by  the  superintendent  of  public  inBtruction  that  funds 
have  been  provided  for  the  prompt  payment  of  teachers. 
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This  act  was  the  most  important  part  of  the  school  legislation  for 
the  year.  It  was  drastic  and  yet  necessary  to  bring  the  schoob 
back  to  a  cash  basis,  for  at  the  end  of  the  year  on  September  30, 

1872,  there  was  due  the  school  fund  and  still  impaid  ihe  sum  of 
$317,575.35,  and  this  amoimt  was  steadily  increasing.  This  situa- 
tion had  been  brought  about  by  two  causes.  The  custom  had 
arisen  in  the  days  just  after  the  war  of  borrowing  the  school  funds  to 
meet  what  seemed  to  be  more  pressing  needs,  and  this  misapplica- 
tion of  fimds  had  not  yet  ceased.  In  the  second  place,  there  had 
arisen  imder  the  stress  of  public  poverty  the  custom  of  issuing  State 
warrants  or  certificates  in  anticipation  of  taxes.  These  warrants 
were  made  receivable  for  taxes  and  as  such  circulated  as  a  sort 
of  bastard  currency  and  at  more  or  less  discoimt.  In  1871-72 
warrants  amoimting  to  nearly  as  much  as  a  year's  taxes  were  issued. 
They  came  back  to  the  treasury  the  next  year  in  payment  of  taxes, 
and  the  school  administration  faced  the  dilemma  of  either  new 
warrants  or  bankruptcy.  It  was  to  meet  this  situation  that  the 
law  of  December  14,  1872,  was  passed,  and  as  a  result  there  were 
practically  no  public  schools  in  Alabama  January  1  to  October  1, 

1873,  except  such  as  were  supported  by  local  funds.  The  schools 
were  thus  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  of  these  financial  troubles,  and 
the  principal  work  of  the  superintendent  during  that  summer  was  to 
explain  to  his  correspondents,  to  school  officers  and  others,  why 
there  could  be  no  public  schools 

The  assembly,  in  order  to  stop  the  misapplication  of  school  funds 
and  to  reestablish  the  schools,  passed  an  act  April  19,  1873,  of  far- 
reaching  significance  for  the  schools.  This  act  required  the  county 
tax  collector  to  pay  the  poll  tax  to  the  county  treasurer,  instead  of 
the  State  treasurer.  It  required  further  that  by  December  10  of 
each  year  the  State  superintendent  should  announce  the  apportion- 
ment due  each  county,  exclusive  of  poll  tax  and  special  tax,  if  any, 
and  that  90  per  cent  of  this  sum  should  be  paid  by  the  county  tax 
collector  directly  to  the  county  treasurer.  In  this  way  the  greater 
part  of  the  school  money  was  held  in  the  county.  The  remaining  10 
per  cent  was  held  in  the  State  treasury  for  the  benefit  of  the  counties.' 

Four  days  later  (April  23),  as  if  having  ceased  to  hope  for  he^ 
at  home,  the  assembly  appointed  a  joint  committee  to  memorialize 
Congress  in  behalf  of  the  public  schools.  They  were  to  ask  for 
3,000,000  acres  of  the  public  land  still  lying  idle  in  the  State  and  to 
pledge  the  faith  of  the  State  for  the  safe  administration  of  the  fimd, 
the  principal  to  be  inviolate,  the  income  only  to  be  used.  Nothing 
seems  to  have  come  out  of  this  memorial. 

It  is  evident  that  the  radical  changes  inaugurated  by  the  laws  of 
December  14,  1872,  and  April  19,  1873,  would  upset  entirely  the 

1  Laws  011873-73,  p. «. 
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school  interests  for  the  year  1872-73.  There  was  set  aside  this  year 
for  school  purposes  the  sum  of  $524,452.40,  and  there  was  issued  in 
warrants  during  the  first  quarter  $68,313.93,  but— 

even  for  the  limited  extent  to  which  schools  have  been  taught  during  the  last  year, 
the  treasury  has  not  been  in  such«condition  as  to  enable  teachers  to  draw  the  smaU 
amounts  of  money  due  them.  The  best  that  could  be  done  was  to  have  treasury 
warrants  drawn  in  such  way  as  would  be  most  advantageous  to  thes^  worthy  claimants. 

The  office  of  education  issued  certificates  upon  which  school  war- 
rants were  drawn  by  the  auditor.  These  were  made  payable  to  the 
county  superintendent,  who  indorsed  them  and  paid  them  out  to 
such  teachers  as  would  receive  them.  Their  acceptance  was  not 
legally  compulsory,  but  was  economically  so,  for  it  was  this  or  nothing, 
and  since  the  warrants  could  not  be  paid  by  the  State,  the  teachers 
were  forced  to  discoimt  them  at  usurious  rates.  The  effect  of  this 
upon  the  morale  of  the  teachers  can  be  easily  seen. 

To  increase  the  value  of  the  warrants  the  superintendent  suggested 
that  they  be  made  to  bear  interest.  In  his  official  correspondence  he 
emphatically  denies  that  he  had  been  a  party  to  the  custom  of  .pass- 
ing over  the  claims  of  teachers  in  favor  of  other  creditors  and  in 
his  published  report  says  of  the  teachers: 

There  is  no  class  of  State  creditors  more  meritorious  than  the  teachers  of  public 
schools;  no  claims  against  the  State  can  be  luged  with  stronger  force  than  theirs. 
Indeed,  there  are  many  patent  reasons  why  their  dues  should  be  entitled  to  prece- 
dence in  payment,  so  long  as  the  State  is  compelled  to  discriminate  even  temporarily 
between  her  creditors.  The  laige  amount  due  the  schools,  as  above  shown,  has  accu- 
mulated because  the  exigeocies  of  the  State  have  been  such  as  to  compel  the  use  of 
the  money  to  meet  other  demands. 

In  another  part  of  his  report  (1873),  he  says: 

The  financial  depression  experienced  by  all  branches  of  the  State'Govemment  for 
the  last  year  has  been  speciaUy  embarrassing  to  the  public  school  system.  *  *  * 
To  those  at  a  distance  *  *  *  it  is  proper  to  observe  that  the  difficulties  are  in  no 
respect  attributable  to  any  act,  either  of  commission  or  omission,  on  the  part  of  the 
officials  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  administering  the  affairs  of  the  State  Government 
for  the  period  mentioned. 

It  is  clearly  evident,  moreover,  that  the  board  of  education  felt 
matters  had  now  come  to  a  standstill.  They  evidently  doubted  the 
sufficiency  of  the  act  of  April  19,  1873,  and  in  a  memorial  dated 
November  25,  1873,  put  the  matter  squarely  before  the  assembly. 
They  say: 

The  want  of  money  has  crippled  the  educational  department  and  led  to  the  sus- 
pension of  the  free  public  schools  throughout  the  State.  This  imfortunate  condition 
has  not  resulted  from  unwise  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  board  of  education,  nor 
from  incompetency  or  unfaithfuhiess  in  our  school  officials,  but  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
fact  that  no  act  has  been  passed  to  enforce  section  10,  article  11,  of  the  constitution  of 
the  State  of  Alabama,  which  provides  that  certain  revenue  and  other  school  fimds 
therein  named  '  'shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  educational  piu-posee  and  to  no 
other  purpose  whatever." 
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Since  the  organization  of  the  present  school  system  in  1868  this  pioviaon  of  the  oqo- 
stitution  has  been  disregarded  by  each  successive  legislature.  Your  honorable  bodies 
have  been  the  first  to  carry  it  partially  into  effect.    [By  law  of  Apr.  19, 1873.] 

Each  year  an  increasing  percentage  of  the  school  fund  has  been  diverted  from  its 
legitimate  use  to  the  defraying  of  the  general  expenses  of  the  State,  which  compelled 
the  board  of  education  to  close  the  schools  for  the  want  of  money  to  pay  teachers  and 
officers. 

The  contention  of  the  board  was  shown  by  the  following  figures 
given  by  them  of  smns  apportioned,  sums  actually  paid  out  for  the 
schools,  sums  due  but  not  paid  to  the  schools  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  the  total  sums  still  due.* 


Appropriations  and  expenditures  for  puhlic  schools  ^  1869-1874- 


Years. 

Apportion- 
ment for 
year. 

Received  for 
school 
purposes. 

Balance  due 
schools  at 
end  of  year. 

Total  mmoant 
doe. 

1860-70  

1500,407.18 
581,380.29 
604,978.50 
522,8ia00 
474,346.62 

006,872.09 
320,480.97 
166,303.29 
68,313.93 

$193,724.19 
260,908.32 
438,675.21 
454,496.17 

S187,8».« 
2a0,51&.50 
417,165i40 
786,16&40 
tl,2aO,51L9S 

1870-71  

1871-72  

187^^73  

1873  74  

1  Due  Nov.  25, 1873. 


The  board  felt  imder  the  necessity  of  defending  itself  for  closing 
the  schools  by  act  of  December  14,  1872.  There  was  choice  only 
between  closing  the  schools  and  issuing  more  school  warrants.  The 
issue  of  more  warrants  would  have  depreciated  still  further  the  vahie 
of  those  already  issued  and  seriously  embarrassed  the  State. 

They  continued: 

Your  memorialists  would  impress  upon  your  honorable  bodies  that  the  State  is 
more  than  two  years  in  arrears  to  this  school  fund.  The  board  of  education  is  power- 
less to  remedy  the  condition  of  the  school  finances.  ♦  *  *  Your  memorialists  would 
repeat  that  the  present  condition  of  the  educational  department  is  not  the  result  of  un- 
wise legislation  *  *  ♦  nor  of  unfaithfulness  or  inefficiency  of  school  officials,  nor 
of  the  expensiveness  of  the  administration  of  the  school  laws.  There  has  not  been  a 
dollar,  of  which  they  are  aware,  lost  by  the  default  of  any  school  officer  since  January 
1,  1871.  *  *  *  This  is  as  economical  an  administration  of  the  educational  depart- 
ment as  can  be  found  in  any  State.  It  seems  hardly  practicable  to  reduce  expenses 
any  further.  No  system  probably  can  be  devised  which  will  pay  teachers  more  than 
94  per  cent  of  the  fund.  The  present  school  system  will  do  this,  and  would  have  done 
it  at  any  time  during  the  past  four  years  had  the  legislature  provided  for  the  prompt 
payment  of  the  school  money.  It  is  for  your  honorable  bodies  to  determine  what 
relief  you  can  afford. 

For  its  part  the  legislature  of  1873-74,  to  whom  this  memorial  was 
addressed,  seems  to  have  done  nothing  beyond  making  a  special 
appropriation  of  $170,688.85,  ''which  is  the  amoimt  of  interest  accru- 
ing on  the  sixteenth  section  fimds,''  for  as  Col.  Speed  was  continually 
pointing  out  to  his  correspondents  during  the  summer  of  1873,  the 

1  It  will  be  noted  that  the  treasurer's  reports  for  these  years  show  "larger  amounts  than  here  givco  dis- 
bursed for  educational  purposes;  but  the  excess  was  used  in  paying  indebtedness  for  previous  years." 
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suspension  of  the  schook  did  not  affect  the  income  of  the  permanent 
school  fimd:  "It  is  not  suspended,  but  goes  on  accumidating  without 
any  reference  to  any  interruption  in  the  State's  finances."  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  this  appropriation  was  paid.  State  bonds 
could  no  longer  be  sold,  and  the  sole  dependence  was  on  taxes.  The 
act  of  December  17,  1873,  forbidding  tax  collectors  and  all  others 
engaged  in  collecting  revenue  from  trading  in  any  way  in  State 
warrants.  State  certificates,  or  other  State  securities  is  a  sufficient 
indication  of  one  difficulty  which  the  school  system  had  to  face. 

Col.  Speed's  statistics  for  1873-74  are  exceedingly  scanty.  In  his 
report  of  November  10,  1873,  he  estimated  that  the  poll  tax  to  be 
retained  in  the  coimties  amoimted  to  $80,486.11,  while  the  90  per 
cent  certified  to  the  coimties  under  the  law  of  April  19, 1873,  amoimted 
to  $352,673.92,  making  a  total  of  $433,160.53  which  the  counties 
might  count  on  as  cash,  since  it  was  a  first  lien  on  the  taxes  of  each 
county;  but,  as  this  was  the  first  year  of  the  law,  its  practical  work- 
ing  proved — 

very  unsatisfactory  and  embarrassing.  It  proved  hard  to  make  the  county  superin- 
tendents imderstand  how  the  90  per  cent  was  drawn  and  still  more  difficult  to  have 
them  conform  to  the  conditions  which  the  new  system  imposed. 

In  some  counties  the  90  per  cent  certified  was  more  than  was  col- 
lectable, and  the  superintendent  still  felt  it  necessary  to  urge  that — 

some  plan  may  be  matured  and  adopted  by  which  our  public  school  system  will  realize 
the  benefits  of  the  money  that  has  become  due  to  it  by  the  regular  laws  of  the  State. 
*  *  *  An  experience  of  two  years  *  ♦  ♦  has  shown  me  more  and  more  forci- 
bly the  almost  absolute  necessity  of  some  fixed,  known,  and  available  dependence 
for  the  support  of  schools  and  teachers.  Our  schools  need  more  energy  *  *  *.  Yet 
there  is  no  more  difficult  task  *  *  *  than  to  break  up  the  humdrum,  listless,  life- 
less performance  of  school  duties,  which  inevitably  attends  upon  long  delayed,  incom- 
plete, or  uncertain  payment  of  the  teachers. 

According  to  Col.  Speed's  report  of  September  30,  1874,  the 
total  available  funds  for  the  year  1873-74,  exclusive  of  poll  and 
special  taxes,  were  $405,080.42;  the  total  expenditure,  $404,301.14. 
We  have  no  way  of  explaining  the  difference  between  the  figures 
given  in  this  report  and  those  of  the  earUer  one.  There  were  reported 
233,333  white  and  172,506  negro  school  children.  There  are  no  sta- 
tistics of  enrollment,  attendance,  schools,  or  teachers.  It  looks  as  if 
Fleming's  sweeping  charge  (p.  633)  was  literally  true: 

Practically  aU  of  the  negro  schools  and  many  of  the  white  ones  were  forced  to  close 
and  the  teachers,  when  paid  at  all  by  the  State,  were  paid  in  depreciated  State  obli- 
gations. 

This  administration  did  not  close  without  an  official  investigation 
"into  the  irregularities  alleged."  The  committee  made  its  report 
December  15,  1873,  and  showed  up  certain  blameworthy  shortcom- 
ings.  The  gist  of  its  conclusion  was  that  there  was  in  the  depart- 
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ment  "such  a  want  of  system  in  its  general  management  as  must 
necessarily  keep  it  involved  in  inextricable  confusion."  * 

Since  with  Col.  Speed's  administration  reconstruction  in  the 
schools  comes  to  an  end,  we  may  quote  here  the  words  of  Leroy  F. 
Box,  later  State  superintendent,  as  to  why  the  reconstruction  system 
was  "unpopular  and  therefore  unsatisfactory."    He  says: 

Among  these  [causes]  may  be  mentioned  unwise  legislation  *  *  But  it  ia 
probably  true  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  system  through  all  theee 
years  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  upon  its  reorganization  after  the  war,  our  people 
were  led  to  expect  too  much  from  it.  Men  whose  interests  were  not  identified  with 
the  people  of  Alabama  ♦  ♦  ♦  held  out  to  our  people  the  alluring  but  false  hope 
that  Alabama  had  at  her  conmiand  and  disposal  a  magnificent  school  fund— a  fund 
sufficient  not  only  to  maintain  the  schools  annually  throughout  the  entire  year,  but 
to  build  and  equip  schoolhouses  and  even  to  furnish  lights  and  fuel  for  use  in  the 
schools.  So  rigid  was  the  construction  placed  by  these  men  upon  the  provisions  of 
the  State  constitution  of  1868  relating  to  the  public  school  system,  that  it  was  held  to 
be  unlawful  for  parents  or  guardians  of  children  attending  the  public  schools  to  sup- 
plement the  township  funds.   And  ♦  *  *  our  people,  stricken  down  as  they  were 

*  *  *  listened  for  a  time  to  the  song  of  the  siren. 

With  the  awakening  came  a  revulsion  of  feeling  that  home  rule 
could  not  immediately  dissipate. 

Hon.  John  M.  McKleroy,  who  succeeded  Col.  Speed  in  1874  and 
served  till  1876,  shows  a  clear  understanding  and  a  sure  grasp  of  his 
subject.  Had  he  remained  at  the  head  of  the  schools,  he  might  have 
developed  into  an  educational  statesman.  During  his  administration 
the  constitution  of  1868  was  superseded  by  that  adopted  in  1875, 
which  more  clearly  represented  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  the  hopes 
and  aspirations,  of  the  people  then  in  power  in  the  State. 

It  is  evident  that  for  the  year  1874-75  there  was  marked  improve- 
ment.   Says  the  superintendent: 

In  all  the  counties,  and  in  nearly  every  school  district  in  the  State,  one  or  more 
schools  have  been  in  operation,  and  there  are  but  few  districts  where  schools  for  each 
race  have  not  existed  ♦  *  It  is  *  *  *  believed  that  every  person  in  the 
State,  within  the  school  age,  has  had  the  opportimity  and  privilege  of  attending  the 
free  public  schools  during  the  last  scholastic  year. 

The  enrollment  for  the  year  was  145,797  out  of  406,270  children 
between  5  and  21,  and  while  the  enrollment  was  only  36  per  cent  of 
the  school  population  we  must  recall  that  this  was  nearly  40,000  more 
than  in  any  previous  year.  The  school  term  for  whites  reached  90 
days,  at  a  cost  of  $3.09  for  the  term  per  pupil;  for  the  negroes  the 
term  was  83  days,  at  a  cost  of  $3.79  per  pupil. 

Says  the  superintendent: 

It  will  be  readily  observed  that  the  tuition  of  these  pupils  in  private  schools  would 
have  been  about  seven  times  more  than  it  has  been  under  our  free  school  system 

*  *  *.  It  is  also  the  fact  that  our  schools  have  been  kept  in  operation  during  the 
past  year  much  longer  than  during  any  previous  year  since  the  constitution  of  1868 
has  been  in  force. 

1  See  Senate  Journal,  Nov.  sess.,  1873,  pp.  345-252. 
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These  improyements  were  attributed  to  (1)  the  adequate  school 
fund  for  the  year;  (2)  the  availability  of  the  fund  when  needed;  (3) 
the  wise  laws  for  regulating  the  schools  and  disbursing  the  fund  made 
by  the  board  of  education;  (4)  the  efficiency  of  a  majority  of  the 
county  superintendents. 

The  school  fund  for  1874-75  was  $565,042.94,  including  $73,556.30 
of  poll  tax  levied,  collected,  and  retained  in  the  counties.  There  was 
disbursed  ia  all  during  the  year  $562,437.50,  including  the  poll  tax 
mentioned  above  and  the  $10,000  appropriated  to  normal  schools. 

.In  writing  of  the  school  fimd  as  "adequate,"  the  superintendent 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  it  was  adequate  only — 

to  accompliBli  the  great  good  which  the  reports  show  has  been  wrought  by  means  of 
the  schools.  And  it  is  proper  to  state  that  this  result  even  has  not  been  attained 
with  the  money  appropriated  by  the  State  alone,  for  it  will  appear  further  on  that 
the  patrons  of  the  schools  have,  in  many  instances,  supplemented  the  public  funds. 

*  *  *  There  are  in  the  State  1,696  school  districts.  *  *  *  In  each  of  these 
districts  there  must  be  at  least  one  school  for  each  race,  and  in  many  of  them  more 
than  one  school  for  ^each  race  is  required  to  accommodate  all  the  children.  *  *  * 
The  whole  fund  of  last  year  was  only  $1.39  per  capita  of  the  school  population,  and  only 
$3,875  per  capita  of  those  enrolled  in  the  schools.  *  *  *  The  fund  for  the  past 
year  has  been  almost  the  same  as  the  average  appropriations  for  the  preceding  years 
since  1868;  and  if  more  has  been  accomplished  with  it  than  heretofore,  it  is  due 
to  the  last  three  causes  mentioned  above.  The  principal  of  these  is  that  money 
has  been  available  when  needed.  I  doubt  not  that  the  chief  embarrassments  of 
former  administrations  have  been  owing  to  the  fact  that  when  the  schools  were 
taught,  and  the  money  became  due  to  the  teachers,  it  could  not  be  had.  Pre- 
vious to  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  April  19,  1873,  by  the  general  assembly,  **To  keep 
in  each  coimty  in  this  State  a  proportionate  share  of  the  public  school  money,"  all  the 
revenues  of  the  State  were  paid  into  the  State  treasury  by  the  collectors,  and  the  money 
appropriated  by  the  constitution  and  laws  for  educational  purposes  was  not  set  apart 
and  devoted  to  such  purposes,  but  was  used  indiscriminately  for  any  and  all  State 
expenditures.  The  consequence  was  that  in  almost  every  instance  the  money  was 
not  in  the  treasury  when  wanted,  and  poorly  paid  teachers  had  to  accept  warrants 
on  the  treasury,  or  nothing,  for  their  services.  They  were  then  compelled  to  sell 
these  warrants  to  speculators  at  ruinous  discounts  to  procure  the  ordinary  necessaries 
of  life.  Is  it  surprising  that  under  such  circumstances  the  school  system  should  have 
been  decried,  and  the  administration  of  it  should  have  been  regarded  with  disfavor? 
No  wonder  that  the  people  were  ready  to  believe  that  a  school  system  which  seem- 
ingly absorbed  so  much  of  the  State  revenue  and  from  which  so  little  benefit  was 
derived  was  worthless.  No  wonder  that  they  began  to  contemplate  seriously  the  pro- 
priety of  an  entire  abolition  of  the  system.  *  *  *  The  passage  of  the  act  of 
April  19,  1873,  was  the  beginning  of  a  most  salutary  change  to  the  school  system. 

*  *  *  thus  the  [school]  fund  was  exempted  from  the  habitual  misapplication.^ 

The  law  of  April  19, 1873,  was  revised  and  amended  by  act  of  March 
19,  1875,  so  that  aU  poll  and  special  taxes  remained  in  the  county 
where  levied  and  collected;  the  State  superintendent  made  the  appor- 
tionment on  October  10,  instead  of  December  10,  and  the  90  per  cent 
was  now  paid  to  the  coimty  superintendent,  who  became  custodian 

1  B^>ort,  1874-76,  pp.  6-U. 
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of  the  county  school  fund,  instead  of  the  county  treasurer.  Th« 
remainder  of  the  fund  due  the  county  was  apportioned  January  1, 
and  was  set  aside  by  the  State  treasurer  for  the  use  of  the  county 
schools  only. 

Moving  forward  the  dates  of  apportionment  seemed  to  help  the 
county  tax  collector  in  making  payment  and  the  county  superintend- 
ent in  apportioning  funds  to  th6  districts.  It  helped  forward  abo 
decentralization ;  the  whole  of  the  poll  and  special  tax  and  90  per  cent 
of  the  general  apportionment  now  became  a  purely  county  fund  and 
so  was  ''exempted  from  the  habitual  misapplication/'  by  either 
State  or  county  treasurer,  for  it  sometimes  happened  when  the  latter 
was  custodian  of  the  school  funds  ''that  the  warrants  of  the  county 
superintendents  to  teachers  were  not  promptly  paid  on  presentation 
as  they  should  have  been." 

This  new  arrangement  went  back  to  the  law  of  1856,  which  had 
been  in  force  till  after  the  organization  of  the  schools  in  1868.  As  a 
further  amendment  of  the  law  the  sui>erintendent  strongly  urged 
that  the  whole  sum  apportioned  to  the  county  be  certified  and  not 
90  per  cent,  for — 

the  whole  amount  of  the  school  fund  is  known  before  the  apportionment  ia  made, 
and  the  exact  amount  which  each  county  will  be  entitled  to  is  known  as  soon  as  the 
apportionment  is  made. 

The  superintendent  wrote  encouragingly  of  the  influence  and  effects 
of  the  laws  of  the  board — 

regulating  the  schools  and  the  disbursement  of  the  funds.*  The  principal  improve- 
ments are  those  which  restrain  trustees  from  making  contracts  for  or  opening  echoob 
until  after  they  have  received  notice  of  the  amount  to  which  their  township,  and  each 
race  therein,  will  be  entitled  for  the  year,  prohibiting  the  establishment  of  more  tiian 
one  school  for  each  $100  apportioned  to  the  particular  race  in  the  township,  unleas 
the  fund  is  supplemented  by  the  patrons  so  as  to  provide  at  least  $100  for  each  school; 
compelling  all  schools  to  which  as  much  as  $100  is  appropriated  to  be  kept  in  operation 
for  at  least  20  weeks. 

Schools  which  had  less  than  $100  were  to  last  12  weeKs,  and  teachers 
were  to  be  paid  monthly  under  penalty. 
The  superintendent  says: 

This  provision  has  caused  many  patrons  who  desired  to  have  schools  in  their  imme- 
diate neighborhoods  to  supplement  the  public  fund,  and  thus  to  multiply  the  schoolfl. 
In  fact  in  almost  every  county  in  the  State,  the  fund  for  white  schools  has  been,  to 
some  extent,  supplemented  by  the  patrons.  *  *  *  This  compulsory  term  of 
five  months  has  also  prevented  the  public  schools  from  being  degraded  into  mere 
summer  schools,  taught  in  the  vacation  season  of  private  schools,  and  with  a  view 
principally  to  absorb  the  public  fund,  and  avoid  the  competition  with  those  schook 
*  *  *  Even  now,  in  some  of  our  cities  the  graded  public  schools  are  considered  the 
best  therein;  and  those  cities  where  such  schools  have  been  in  operation  for  some 
years,  I  am  satisfied,  could  not  be  induced  to  abolish  them,  even  if  they  should  be 
compelled  to  sustain  them  solely  by  municipal  taxation. 

1  See  board  of  education  law  of  Dec.  10, 1874. 
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But  Supt.  McKleroy  was  not  without  his  troubles,  and  the  line  of 
attack  was  the  same  as  in  earlier  days — the  county  superintendency. 
The  reason  was  also  the  hoary  one  which  had  done  service  in  ante 
bellum  days — economy  in  administration.  This  reason  has  done 
service  in  States  other  than  Alabama;  and  the  ai^uments  used  to 
meet  the  attack  are  the  same  as  those  of  other  days,  abundantly 
reinforced  by  citations  from  the  experience  and  arguments  of  earUer 
superintendents,  from  the  days  of  Perry  to  those  of  Speed.  Against 
the  investment  of  money  in  the  pubUc  schools  themselves  there  was 
no  outcry,  but  the  idea  seems  to  have  been  that  the  system  should 
have  been  self-executing,  and  that  little  or  nothing  should  have  been 
expended  for  the  administration  of  the  law.  Even  the  poor  salary 
of  the  clerk  in  the  oflBce  of  the  State  superintendent  and  that  of  the 
superintendent  himself  were  seemingly  begrudged,  while  all  sorts  of 
schemes  were  proposed  by  which  the  work  of  the  coimty  super- 
intendents might  be  performed  without  cost  to  the  State.  It  is 
strange  that  people  who  were  accustomed  to  pay  for  superintendence 
in  business  affairs  were  so  slow  to  place  education  on  as  high  a  plane. 
One  ai^ument  against  county  superintendents  was  that  they  were 
incompetent.    To  this  the  superintendent  repUed: 

A  prime  difficulty  in  securing  competent  county  superintendenta  in  all  the  counties 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  compensation  of  these  offices,  as  now  fixed  by  law,  is  so 
small.  It  is  not  enough  to  enable  them  to  devote  thair  whole  time  and  attention  to 
the  office,  and  they  must  therefore,  from  necessity,  pursue  other  vocations  as  well. 

The  average  salary  of  coimty  superintendents  in  1874-75  was  only 
$436.96  and  the  total  amoimt  expended  during  the  year  for  this  work 
was  $30,587.28.  Individual  salaries  had  ranged  in  1870  from  $2,000 
per  year  in  Dallas,  Mobile,  and  Montgomery,  down  to  $437.60  in 
Covington.  In  1871,  after  the  Conservatives  came  into  power,  these 
salaries  were  revised  downward  and  varied  from  $1,674.21  in  Mobile 
to  $300  in  Baldwin  and  seven  other  counties.  In  1874-75  the  highest 
superintendent's  salary  was  $2,810.75,  in  Mobile;  the  lowest,  $300. 

There  were  three  normal  schools  in  successful  operation  for  the 
year,  one  for  white  teachers  and  two  for  colored.  They  were  each 
well  attended  and  were  doing  good  work. 

The  apportioned  fund  for  the  year  was  $549,814.09 ;  the  school  pop- 
ulation was  406,270;  the  enrollment,  145,797;  the  average  length  of 
the  term  was  86  days;  the  nimiber  of  teachers,  3,961;  the  average 
pay  per  month  was  $27.20  and  the  average  cost  per  pupil  per  month 
was  83  cents. 

It  would  appear  then  that  during  the  year  1874-75  the  schools 
were  fast  getting  on  their  feet  again;  they  were  finding  themselves 
in  a  financial  sense,  and  this  was  helping  them  rapidly  forward. 

In  January  and  March,  1875,  the  general  assembly  had  felt  it 
necessary  to  provide  against  embezzlement  of  school  funds  and  to 
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require,  under  severe  penalty,  that  tax  collectors  pay  to  the  county 
superintendent  ''the  identical  money,  currency,  or  obligation  received 
by  them  for  taxes  from  th^  taxpayers."  The  purpose  of  these  acts 
was  plainly  to  prevent  thrifty  and  unscrupulous  collectors  from  pay- 
ing over  to  the  school  fimds  bad  money  in  place  of  the  good  money 
received  by  them.  Under  this  law  it  was  no  longer  possible  for 
collectors  to  speculate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  teacher. 

Another  law  passed  March  8,  1875,  was  not  so  favorable.  This 
revised  the  code  and  cut  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  sixteenth  section 
funds  from  8  per  cent  to  4  per  cent,  while  that  on  the  surplus  revenue 
was  not  mentioned.  The  result  was  that,  while  the  school  had 
received  more  than  $200,000  from  these  three  sources  in  1874-75, 
they  would  receive  in  1875-76  only  $73,663.35.^  It  was  explained 
that  since  the  State  imder  the  constitution  was  already  giving  one- 
fifth  of  her  income  to  the  schools,  the  old  rate  of  interest  made  it 
undertake  more  than  it  could  well  perform.  This  was  blow  number 
one. 

Blow  number  two  was  still  more  severe.  The  new  constitution 
was  adopted  on  December  6,  1876,  two  months  after  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year,  and  after  the  regular  fall  apportionment  had  been 
made  to  the  coimties.  This  new  constitution  abandoned  the  one- 
fifth  requirement  for  the  schools,  and,  under  the  interpretation  of  the 
attorney  general  and  against  the  protest  of  the  State  superintendent, 
this  was  declared  retroactive  for  the  year  1875-76. 

In  this  way  the  act  of  March  8  and  the  new  constitution  gave  a 
heavy  setback  to  the  schools.  In  1874-75  their  income  had  been 
$565,042.94.    In  1875-76  it  was  only  $351,496.64,  made  up  as 


follows: 

From  sixteenth  section  funds,  at  4  per  cent   $69, 779. 70 

From  valueless  sixteenth  section  funds,  at  4  per  cent   3, 883. 65 

From  surplus  revenue  funds,  at  4  per  cent.   26, 763. 47 

From  special  appropriation  under  the  new  constitution   150,000.00 

From  poll  tax   96, 414. 39 

From  miscellanies,  balance,  etc   4, 655.43 


Total   351,496.64 


Of  this  sum  there  was  apportioned  to  the  schools  $337,276.33; 
$8,000  went  to  the  normal  schools,  while  $6,150,  including  the  expenses 
of  the  superintendent's  oflBce,  went  for  miscellanies. 

The  reports  for  the  year  were  very  imperfect;  only  51  counties 
were  heard  from.  In  these  51  counties  there  were  3,088  schools 
in  1875-76,  as  against  3,211  for  the  previous  year;  there  were  104,414 
children  enrolled,  as  j^ainst  118,252;  and  the  length  of  the  school 
term  was  80  days  as  j^ainst  86  days.    Further  than  this,  there  was 

1  See  report  i874-75,  p.  41.  The  law  of  Mar.  8, 1875,  provides  no  Interest  on  the  Sorphis  Reveoae  fond 
of  1896,  bat  this  was  restored  by  the  oonstitutkm  of  the  same  year. 
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long  delay  in  securing  the  $150,000  direct  appropriation  provided 
under  the  new  constitution,  and  some  of  the  schools  were  not  started 
till  the  spring;  but  notwithstanding  aU  of  these  disadvantages  the 
gratifying  fact  developed  that — 

the  result  of  the  last  year's  operations,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  previoiis  year, 
are  not  proportionate  to  the  diminution  of  the  fund  *  *  *  the  system  during  the 
past  year  has  been  even  more  useful  and  beneficial  to  the  State  than  could  reasonably 
have  been  anticipated  in  view  of  the  decreased  school  fund  and  the  late  period  in 
the  year  before  it  became  available  and  the  schools  could  be  opened. 

To  the  delay  in  opening  the  schools  was  charged  the  faUing  off  in 
enrollment,  but  this  in  turn — 

at  least  prevented  the  origination  and  accumulation  of  claims  against  the  school 
fund  which  in  former  years  so  disaffected  and  discouraged  teachers  and  made  the 
system  unpopular  generally. 

The  superintendent  urged  a  closer  collection  of  poll  tax  and  that 
each  school  district  be  required  to  levy  and  collect  "a  special  tax, 
within  proper  maximum  and  minimum  limits,  for  the  maintenance 
of  its  own  schools. "  The  matter  of  the  county  superintendents  was 
still  an  open  one.  The  term  of  office  of  all  was  terminated  by  law 
on  the  first  Monday  in  August,  1876;  then  the  salaries  were  reduced 
and  the  term  of  office  extended  to  January  1,  1877. 

The  injurious  effects  of  these  enactments  are  already  perceptible.  Hardly  any 
teachers'  institutes  or  conventions  have  been  organized  or  held  during  the  year, 
and  the  county  superintendents,  by  reason  of  their  inadequate  compensation  and 
imcertain  tenure  of  office,  have  almost  invariably  suspended  visitation  of  the  schools. 
Several  *  *  *  have  resigned,  and  others  have  only  been  induced  to  hold  on  to 
await  the  action  of  the  general  assembly  on  the  subject. 

A  fairly  accurate  picture  of  the  schools  in  1874-75  may  be  secured 
from  the  reports  of  the  county  superintendents.  From  these  it  is 
evident  that  they  were  gaining  in  popularity  and  were  strengthening 
their  hold  on  popular  favor,  but  it  was  still  thought  that  too  much 
of  the  public  money  was  going  for  superintendence  and  administra- 
tion— a  feeling  which  came  near  being  disastrous  in  1876.  School- 
houses  were  still  very  inferior;  most  of  them  were  private  property, 
with  little  or  no  furniture.  The  public  was  either  unwilling  or  unable 
to  build  houses,  and  instead  borrowed  the  use  of  churches,  discarded 
log  houses,  or  school  buildings  erected  by  private  enterprise.  In 
some  sections  attendance  was  still  poor,  due  to  indifference  rather 
than  hostiUty,  and  among  the  negroes  to  frequent  changes  of  resi- 
dence. The  coimty  schools  were  numerous,  and  frequently  had 
fewer  pupils  than  they  could  accommodate,  because  of  local  jealousies 
and  the  desire  of  every  man  to  have  a  school  at  his  own  door.  The 
same  spirit  prompted  trustees  to  start  rural  schools  within  walking 
distance  of  each  other  and  to  use  each  a  few  months  rather  than 
consolidate  and  run  one  for  double  the  time.   The  principle  of 
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social  solidarity  had  not  developed;  each  community  was  sufficient 
in  itself  and  generally  a  law  unto  itself;  few  were  willing  to  increase 
the  length  of  term  by  a  levy  of  taxes  or  by  voluntary  subscriptions. 

But  notwithstanding  fJl  these  adverse  conditions  the  schools 
were  gaining  in  strength  and  influence.  The  people  of  Alabama 
had  never  been  opposed  to  the  system  per  se.  In  ante  bellum 
days  they  may  have  been  indifferent,  but  this  feeling  was  melting 
before  the  rays  of  knowledge.  They  opposed  those  who  took  over 
the  system  in  1868,  but  when  they  again  secured  control  of  the  State 
government  they  did  not  overthrow  the  work  of  the  former  regime; 
they  did,  however,  change  the  direction  of  its  energies;  they  extended 
its  scope,  welcomed  it  as  an  ally,  and  sent  their  best  citizens  even 
into  the  negro  schools,  which  a  few  years  earlier  would  have  meant 
social  ostracism.^  They  were  still  troubled  with  the  debts  created  in 
earlier  years,  by  a  depreciated  State  currency,  and  by  a  lack  of  cask 
Teachers  still  had  to  discount  their  warrants,  in  some  cases  as  much 
as  50  per  cent,  but  the  finances  of  the  State  rapidly  improved  imder 
the  administration  of  the  Conservatives,  and  not  only  did  they  in- 
crease enrollment,  attendance,  length  of  school  term,  and  number 
of  teachers,  but  in  1875  they  had  established  one  normal  school  for 
whites  with  an  income  of  $5,000  and  two  for  negroes  with  the  same 
income. 

A  just  estimate  of  the  work  of  the  people  of  the  State  for  the 
years  between  November,  1870,  and  December,  1875,  compels  the 
fair-minded  critic  to  say  that  while  the  amount  devoted  to  educa- 
tion was  small,  it  was  perhaps  as  much  as  the  people  could  be  ex- 
pected to  give.  It  should  be  remembered  also  that  progress  in 
education  can  never  come  from  the  fiat  of  a  man  at  the  top,  but 
must  be  an  evolution  that  carries  the  people  with  it. 

The  schools  of  Alabama  were  never  out  of  the  hands  of  natives 
as  completely  as  were  those  of  some  other  Southern  States.  The 
constitution  of  1868  introduced  some  foreign  elements  and  ideas, 
but  every  change  tended  back  toward  the  ante  bellum  norm,  and  it 
seems  correct  to  say  that  the  Alabama  system  of  public  education 
has  grown  out  of  the  actual  experiences  of  the  people  of  the  State. 

The  administration  of  Supt.  McKleroy  may  be  characterized  as  a 
period  of  intense  shock;  had  not  the  schools  been  in  the  hands  of 
some  of  the  best  people,  they  would  hardly  have  stood  the  strain.  As 
it  was,  the  superintendent  was  able  to  hold  the  schools  steady.  No 
progress  could  be  expected  in  the  face  of  such  loss  of  income  as  the 
schools  suffered  in  1875,  but  there  was  much  less  loss  of  prestige  than 
might  have  been  expected,  and  as  a  result,  after  the  force  of  the  finan- 
cial loss  was  spent,  after  the  political  problems  of  reconstruction  were 

»  Superintendent's  report,  1874-75,  p.  106. 
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settled,  after  the  schools  had  been  agam  able  to  find  themselves, 
they  were  ready  to  enter  upon  an  untrammeled  course  of  development. 

Supt.  McKleroy,  m  his  final  report,  dated  November  9,  1876, 
smnmarizmg  the  situation  for  the  two  years  of  his  administration, 
says: 

In  that  period  great  advancement  and  improvement  has  been  made.  The  principle 
of  the  power  and  propriety  of  a  State  to  maintain  a  system  of  free  public  education 
has  been  affirmed  in  unmistakable  terms  by  the  people  of  this  State,  and  they  have 
implanted  it  in  the  constitution  made  by  themselves,  and  in  the  same  instrument 
they  have  made  liberal  provisions  for  its  support,  thus  guaranteeing  its  permanency 
and  usefulness. 

And  this  statement,  with  many  confessions  of  weakness,  with 
many  caveats  and  supplementary  pleadings,  may  briefly  characterize 
the  educational  history  of  this  State  during  tlie  period  that  tried 
men's  souls  as  by  fire. 

76076'— 16  8 
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I.  CONSTITUTION  OF  1875. 

The  new  constitution  of  Alabama,  formed  by  convention  Sep- 
tember 6  to  October  2,  1875,  ratified  by  popular  vote  November  16, 
going  into  operation  December  6,  1875,  represents  the  reaction 
from  reconstruction.  It  was  the  culmination  of  an  eight-year  struggle 
for  self-government  which  had  absorbed  the  greater  part  of  the  life 
and  public  energies  of  the  State.  If  little  was  accomplished  during 
this  period  in  tiie  way  of  educational  progress  it  was  because  all 
energies  were  absorbed  in  the  greater  question  of  political  autonomy. 
What  was  education  to  men  struggling  for  political  existence  ?  What 
was  education  without  liberty? 

The  question  of  the  autonomy  of  the  South  had  been  settled  by 
1875,  and  the  constitution  of  that  year  may  therefore  be  taken  to 
represent  the  ideas  of  the  native  population  on  education.  The 
careful  student  will  recognize  at  once  the  close  relationship  of  the 
educational  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  1875,  and  the  laws 
based  on  it,  to  those  in  force  prior  to  1861.  The  constitution  of  1868 
and  the  reconstructionists  did  little  for  education  in  Alabama.  There 
is  no  ground  for  the  claim  that  reconstruction  or  the  Freedman's 
Bureau  foimded  (or  even  substantially  advanced)  the  cause  of  public 
education  in  that  State.* 

Article  12  of  the  constitution  of  1875  deals  with  education.  The 
marked  change  from  the  constitution  of  1868  was  the  disappearance 
of  the  State  board  of  education.  That  anomalous  board  had  long 
been  doomed.    It  now  disappeared. 

In  other  respects  there  was  little  radical  change.  The  new  con- 
stitution provided  that  the  assembly  "shall  establish,  oi^anize,  and 
maintain  a  system  of  public  schools"  with  an  age  limit  of  7  to  21 
years;  coeducation  of  the  races,  although  no  longer  possible,  was 
formally  guarded  against  by  the  requirement  of  separate  schools 
for  "the  children  of  citizens  of  African  descent";  the  old  fiction 
of  the  perpetual  fund  was  still  maintained,  and  interest  on  the  six- 
teenth section  and  surplus  revenue  funds  was  ordered  paid.  Nothing 

1  See  DuBols,  In  Atlantic  Monthly,  March,  1901. 
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is  said  of  the  valueless  sixteenth  section  fund,  but  by  interpreta- 
tion this  was  counted  as  a  part  of  the  sixteenth  section  fund.  The 
assembly  was  to  pro^de  for  an  annual  poll  tax  of  $1.50,  which  was 
to  be  used  for  "public  schools  in  the  counties  in  which  it  is  levied 
and  collected"  the  assembly  was  to  provide  annually,  '*by  taxation 
or  otherwise,''  not  less  than  $100,000  for  public  schools,  and  this 
sum  was  to  be  increased  ''as  the  conditions  of  the  treasury  and  the 
resoTirces  of  the  State  will  admit." 

The  wasting  of  public  money  was  guarded  against  by  a  provision 
that  not  more  than  4  per  cent  of  "all  moneys  raised"  or  "appro- 
priated for  the  support  of  public  schools"  should  be  expended  other- 
wise than  for  the  payment  of  teachers.  A  State  superintendent  was 
to  be  elected  by  the  people;  no  public  money  could  go  for  sectarian 
schools;  the  university  and  the  A.  and  M.  College  were  put  each 
under  its  own  board  of  trustees,  who  were  appointed  by  the  governor. 
The  independence  of  the  Mobile  County  system  of  schools  was  recog- 
nized, and  there  was  added  a  clause  which  was  to  be  the  entering 
we(^e  for  the  broader  system  which  has  not  yet  materiaUzed  in  the 
State— 

and  all  special  incomee  and  powers  of  taxation  as  now  authorized  by  law  for  the 
benefit  of  public  schools  in  said  county  [of  Mobile]  shall  remain  undisturbed  until 
otherwise  provided  by  the  general  assembly. 

The  income  imder  the  Constitution,  when  arranged  by  its  sources, 
was  as  follows: 

From  the  State: 

1.  Lands  from  United  States,  income  only  to  be  used. 

2.  Gifts  from  individuals  or  State  and  escheats,  the  principal  might  be  used. 

3.  Surplus  revenue,  sixteenth  section  and  valueless  sixteenth  section  funds 

(paper  fimds),  income  to  be  used;  rate  of  interest  fixed  by  the  assembly. 

4.  1100,000  or  more  appropriated  by  the  assembly. 
From  the  county: 

1.  Poll  tax  of  11.60  per  poll. 

There  was  no  other  su^estion  of  local  tax,  nor  was  it  possible  to 
levy  such  tax,^  save  in  Mobile  Coimty,  which  became  for  that  reason, 
the  cynosure  of  aU  progressive  eyes.  Not  imtil  the  constitution  of 
1901  was  it  possible  for  the  coimties  to  levy  directly  a  10-cent  tax 
(1  mill)  for  the  benefit  of  schools,  and  then  only  by  a  three-fifths 
vote. 

Yet,  it  would  be  an  error  to  assimie  that  the  educational  provisions 
of  the  new  constitution  were  everywhere  r^arded  as  indicative  of 
progress.  Says  James  Somerville,  superintendent  of  Pickens  Coimty: 

The  most  of  our  people  regret  the  necessity  that  the  legislature  *  *  *  felt  of 
diminishing  the  interest  on  the  sixteenth  section  fund  one-half.  They  also  regret  the 

» The  reports  of  the  auditor  show  that  for  year  after  year  the  poll  tax  was  poorly  collected.  The  errors 
and  insolvencies  were  often  SO  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  received;  in  some  cases  they  were  actually 
more  than  the  whole. 

s  Attention  iscaUed  to  the  actof  1899  levying  a  geofltal  tax  of  lOoents  Iter  schools,  considaed  in  Chapttf  X. 
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necessity  that  the  late  convention  *  *  *  felt  of  adopting  the  articles  on  educt- 
tion;  *  *  *  whatever  may  have  been  the  necessity  of  this  retrograde  movement 
in  the  course  of  public  education,  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  by  all.  To  educate 
the  people  should  be  among  the  highest  aims  of  a  free  State  that  desires  to  continue 
free. 

n.  THE  SCHOOL  CODES  OF  1877  AND  1879. 

Such  were  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  1875,  which  went 
into  effect  after  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  1875-76.  We  have 
akeady  discussed  the  effects  of  the  interpretation  of  this  constitution 
on  the  school  income  for  that  year.  By  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1876-77  the  schools  had  somewhat  readjusted  themselves. 

Then  came  the  general  school  law  of  February  8,  1877,  which  went 
into  effect  October  1,  1877.  This  law,  in  general,  was  not  unlike 
earUer  educational  acts;  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  sixteenth  section 
and  valueless  sixteenth-section  funds  was  fixed  at  6  per  cent  and  on 
the  surplus  revenue  at  4  per  cent;  other  annual  rents,  mcomeS; 
profits,  sales,  and  escheats  went  to  the  general  fund.  The  contribu- 
tion by  the  State  was  fixed  at  $130,000. 

The  officers  of  the  system  were  a  State  superintendent,  county 
superintendents,  and  three  trustees  in  each  township  or  school  dis- 
trict. The  State  superintendent  was  elected  for  two  years.  He  was 
an  advisory  officer  with  little  opportunity  for  supervision.  His  duties 
included  the  apportionment  of  school  funds  "to  the  respective  town- 
ships or  school  districts."  In  the  matter  of  sixteenth-section  funds, 
the  principle  of  distribution  first  inaugurated  by  Gen.  Perry  in  1854 
was  again  made  part  of  the  law. 

The  superintendent  of  education  shall  first  set  apart  to  each  township  or  other 
school  district  the  amount  due  from  the  State  to  each  district  as  interest  on  its  mi- 
teenth-section  fund  or  other  trust  fund  held  by  the  State,  and  all  townships  or  scbooJ 
districts  which  have  an  income  from  trust  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  or  from  lease 
or  sale  of  their  sixteenth-section  lands,  shall  not  receive  anything  out  of  the  balance 
of  the  educational  fund  to  be  apportioned  xmtil  all  other  townships  or  school  districts 
having  no  trust  fimd,  shall  have  received  from  the  general  fimd  such  sum  as  will  give 
them  an  equal  per  capita  apportionment  with  the  townships  or  districts  having  such 
trusts  and  income. 

It  will  be  seen  that  by  this  arrangement  the  sixteenth-section  funds 
were  substituted  by  a  per  capita  distribution;  the  district  which  had 
sold  its  lands  to  advantage  did  not  receive  much  more,  and  the  dis- 
trict which  had  wasted  its  lands  did  not  receive  much  less.  The  | 
capital  from  which  this  sixteenth-section  income  was  derived  was 
paper  only. 

The  county  superintendent  was  appointed  by  tne  State  superin- 
tendent. His  duties  were  mainly  financial  and  not  supervisory  in 
character.  He  was  the  treasurer  of  the  county  school  f imds,  paid  all 
teacherS;  made  settlements  with  the  tax  collectors,  made  reports  to 
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the  State  superintendent^  and  kept  an  office  at  the  county  seat  one 
day  m  each  month.  His  pay  was  $75  per  year  and  1  per  cent  of  his 
disbursements;  this  might  be  forfeited  by  failure  to  make  reports. 

The  three  local  trustees  were  a  law  unto  themselves;  they  sold  or 
leased  school  lands,  established  schools,  hired  teachers,  visited 
schools,  took  the  school  census,  from  the  reports  of  the  teachers 
certified  "how  much  is  due  each  scholar  for  actual  attendance,"  and 
then  drew  their  warrant  on  the  county  superintendent  "in  favor  of 
each  teacher  *  *  *  for  amount  due  him  on  his  annual  report/' 
As  pay  for  their  high-class,  exacting,  and  important  duties,  they  were 
reUeved  from  road  and  jury  duty. 

It  was  provided  that  the  whole  of  the  amount  apportioned  to  the 
county  by  the  State  superintendent  should  be  certified  by  the  auditor 
on  October  10  and  paid  by  the  county  tax  collector  to  the  county 
superintendent.  If  the  amount  of  school  money  thus  certified  was 
more  than  could  be  collected  in  the  county,  the  remainder  was  paid 
out  of  the  State  treasury.  It  was  also  provided  that  funds  raised  by 
local  taxation  should  be  expended  in  the  district  where  raised,  and, 
finally,  this  law  did  not  apply  to  cities  and  towns  "which  are  provided 
for  by  local  school  laws.''  All  expenses  other  than  those  for  teachers 
could  not  exceed  4  per  cent  of  the  whole;  the  poU  tax  and  the  whole 
of  the  county  apportionment  was  collected  and  spent  in  the  county 
of  its  origin.  The  actual  money  was  handled  only  by  the  county 
superintendent.  The  teachers  were  paid  on  the  basis  of  attendance. 
The  minimum  attendance  was  rigidly  fixed  by  law  at  10  pupils,  and 
the  length  of  term  at  3  months,  or  60  days. 

The  tendency  to  create  special  school  districts  which  developed 
during  these  years  will  be  discussed  later.  The  law  of  1877  was 
superseded  by  a  new  codification  enacted  February  7,  1879.  In  most 
respects  it  is  similar  to  the  law  of  1877,  except  that  tKe  school  revenue 
is  made  to  include  income  from  unsold  lands  and  license  taxes.  The 
county  superintendent  is  still  a  financial  or  disbursing  officer,  and  his 
pay  is  increased  from  1  per  cent  to  2  per  cent;  the  board  of  township 
or  school  district  trustees  is  decreased  from  3  persons  to  1.  His 
duties  are  essentially  the  same,  but  under  the  new  law  he  was  not  to 
contract — 

to  pay  a  teacher  more  per  month  than  one-third  of  the  amount  of  the  district  fund  set 
apart  for  the  school  to  be  taught  by  such  teacher,  nor  shall  he  contract  for  a  school  of 
less  than  three  scholastic  months,  nor  less  than  10  pupils. 

Nothing  was  said  in  the  new  law  about  attendance  as  a  basis  of  pay, 
but  reports  were  more  rigidly  insisted  on  under  penalty  of  loss  of 
salary  which  otherwise  would  be  paid  quarterly.  A  new  feature  in 
the  law  was  the  county  educational  board,  consisting  of  the  coimty 
superintendent  and  two  teachers  of  the  county.  They  were  a  county 
examining  and  hcensing  board  and  were  required  to  organize  ami 
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maintain  at  least  three  teachers'  institutes  during  the  year.  The 
teachers  were  required  to  attend  at  least  one,  and  the  board  contribu- 
ted its  services.  Public  examinations  were  to  be  held  in  the  school 
every  year,  and  there  were  the  elements  of  a  graded  system.  The 
law  provided  further  that  all  poll  and  local  taxes  should  be  expended 
in  the  school  district  by  the  race  which  paid  them. 

This  is  the  last  general  revision  of  the  school  laws  of  Alabama  until 
1895,  and  with  this  review  an  examination  may  be  made  of  what  was 
accomplished  during  the  first  years  of  the  restored  native  adminis- 
tration. Since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1875  and  the  read- 
justment which  immediately  followed,  the  history  of  the  Alabama 
schools  has  been  imeventful.  Yet  it  presents  an  interesting  story  of 
a  struggle  against  poverty  that  prevented  and  conservatism  that 
delayed  the  progress  most  ardently  longed  for  and  worked  for  by 
leaders  whose  duty  it  was  to  guide  a  people  toiUng  upward  throngih 
the  night  toward  the  light  of  universal  education. 

The  successor  of  John  M.  McKleroy  was  Leroy  F.  Box,  a  lawyer  of 
attainments,  who  later  rose  to  a  seat  on  the  State  circuit  court  bench. 
His  administration  covers  the  four  years  1876-1880.  He  published 
three  annual  reports,  no  report  being  issued  for  1876-77,  although  the 
statistics  for  that  year  are  included  in  the  report  for  the  next. 

The  feature  of  most  importance  during  these  years  was,  perhaps,  the 
general  school  laws  enacted  in  1877  and  1879.  It  required  some  time 
and  effort  for  the  schools  to  readjust  themselves  to  the  changes  thai 
inaugurated,  but  with  this  exception  there  was  no  violent  interrup- 
tion during  the  period. 

The  superintendent  took  particular  pride  in  emphasizing  the  low- 
ness  of  cost  in  the  schools.  This  was  only  57  cents  per  pupil  per 
month,  or  $2.45  per  term  of  84J  days  in  1877-78.  He  emphasized 
this  "cheapness  of  instruction  and  economy  of  supervision"  as  com- 
mendable features  of  the  school  system.  He  pointed  out  that  in  these 
respects  Alabama  surpassed  all  the  other  Southern  States,  and  by  the 
same  token  he  might  have  said  that  here  Alabama  led  the  Union. 
His  argument  proved  too  much. 

There  is  in  this  period,  beyond  a  doubt,  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
general  efficiency  of  the  system.  The  number  of  teachers  increased, 
as  did  the  total  enrollment  and  average  attendance.  After  1877-78 
there  was  a  marked  movement  to  reduce  the  number  of  schools  and 
increase  the  number  of  pupils,  although  the  length  of  the  general 
school  term  was  aroimd  four  months,  and  there  was  only  the  natural 
increase  in  the  revenue,  based  mostly  on  the  closer  collection  of  poll 
taxes.  Some  efforts  were  also  made  to  reaUze  on  the  old  sixteenth- 
section  land  notes  which  were  still  in  existence,  some  of  them  going 
back  to  1837.  By  compromising  some  few  thousand  dollars  were 
reahzed,  and  a  very  favorable  sign  was  that  in  1879-80  public  funds 
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were  being  supplemented  by  private  contributions  to  the  extent  of 
$60,145. 

It  would  appear  that  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  public 
school  progress  was  too  much  content.  Says  the  superintendent  at 
the  close  of  his  term  of  office: 

Our  present  school  system  is,  in  the  mam,  a  good  one  and  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  systems  of  other  States.  It  is  reasonably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  people, 
so  far  as  it  is  practicable  to  adapt  it  to  the  present  small  appropriation  for  schools.  Yet 
the  system  can  be  improved. 

But  unfortunately  no  Southern  State  with  which  comparisons  are 
here  indicated  had  more  than  the  tentative  b^innings  of  a  system, 
and  such  comparisons  served  only  to  luU  the  ambitious  into  a  false 
contentment. 

III.  PROGRESS  IN  THE  EIGHTIES. 

Judge  Box  was  succeeded  in  1880  by  Hon.  Henry  Clay  Armstrong, 
who  served  as  State  superintendent  from  1880  to  1884.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  act  concerning  the  schools  in  1880-^81  was  the  one 
giving  the  county  superintendents  full  power  to  compromise  the  old 
sixteenth-section  land  notes.  In  this  respect  fair  success  was  attained 
and  a  total  of  $41,529.72  was  turned  into  the  permanent  fund.  The 
custom  had  been  in  earUer  years  to  use  this  income  for  general  ex- 
penses; the  law  of  March  1,  1881,  required  it  to  be  invested  in  Ala- 
bama 6  per  cent  bonds,  but  not  tiU  1882-83  was  the  law  obeyed.  In 
that  year  also  the  State  contribution  to  the  school  fund  was  increased 
from  $130,000  to  $230,000  per  annum,  and  the  effect  of  this  increase 
soon  made  itself  apparent. 

The  superintendent  advised  against  sudden  or  radical  changes  in 
the  school  law,  and  none  were  enacted.  He  urged  constantly  the 
ever-increasing  and  more  pressing  need  of  money.  At  the  end  of  the 
period  the  State  was  spending  some  40  per  cent  of  its  total  income 
for  public  schools;  but  the  constitution  forbade  that  more  than  4  per 
cent  of  the  total  school  fimd  should  be  used  for  any  purpose  other 
than  teachers;  and  therefore  school  sites,  schoolhouses,  and  school 
furniture  suffered,  and  the  coimty  superintendents  were  miserably 
underpaid.  The  superintendent  recommended  a  special  tax  of  5 
mills,  although  evidently  unconstitutional,  to  be  devoted  in  part  to 
material  equipment,  and  asked  that  the  pay  of  coimty  superintend- 
ents be  increased  to  $100  and  4  per  cent  of  their  disbursements,  in- 
stead of  $100  and  2  per  cent.  There  was  also  a  marked  tendency 
toward  centralization,  for  both  superintendent  and  governor  recom- 
mended that  the  coimty  law  of  April  19, 1873,  be  repealed  and  that  all 
fimds  be  again  gathered  into  and  distributed  from  the  State  treasury. 
Certainly  the  main  reason  which  caused  the  enactment  of  the  law — 
the  fear  of  misapplication  of  these  fimds — no  longer  existed.  Two 
new  normal  schools  for  white  teachers  were  established— dihose  at 
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Jacksonville  and  Livingston — and  the  rating  on  teachers'  certificates 
was  made  more  close  and  accurate.  The  cost  of  the  schools  per  pupil 
was  only  about  60  cents  per  month;  the  school  term  still  hovered 
around  four  months;  and  the  total  yearly  salary  of  teachers  was 
less  than  $100,  although  this  small  stipend  was  somewhat  augmented 
by  private  contributions  and  subscriptions  among  the  whites  and  to 
a  very  small  extent  among  the  negroes. 

The  extra  contribution  of  $100,000  first  made  by  the  State  in 
1883-84  was  felt  that  year  in  an  increase  of  15,000  in  enrollment  and 
of  7,000  in  average  attendance,  with  nearly  400  new  schools  and  the 
same  number  of  teachers,  but  since  the  length  of  term  went  up  only 
three  days  and  the  salary  of  teachers  only  $2  per  month,  we  may 
assume  that  the  extra  $100,000  went  mainly  for  schools  and  teachers 
for  those  who  had  been  without  them.  This  will  account  for  the 
increased  attendance  and  shows  that  the  former  superintendent  was 
right  when  he  said,  "Our  greatest  need  is  more  money."  But  the 
assembly  was  slow  to  rise  to  a  real  appreciation  of  this  need. 

Mr.  Armstrong  was  succeeded  as  superintendent  in  1884  by  Hon. 
Solomon  Palmer,  who  was  the  only  one  of  the  post  bellum  superin- 
tendents to  break  through  the  four-year  rule  of  service.  He  served 
for  six  years,  and  during  his  term  of  office  the  schools  enjoyed  a  fair 
degree  of  progress,  the  matters  of  preeminent  importance  being 
money  and  teacher  training. 

The  system  *'is  now  regarded  as  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
State,"  said  Mr.  Palmer  when  he  took  office.  This  was  true,  and  yet 
it  was  true  only  in  the  sense  that  there  was  no  longer  hostiUty  to  the 
schools.  But  the  schools  still  encountered  indifference  on  the  part 
of  the  ruling  classes,  who  beUeved  that  a  great  system  could  be 
developed  with  totally  inadequate  resources  and  an  indifference  on 
the  part  of  the  lower  classes,  who  neglected  to  make  use  of  the  advan- 
tages offered.  What  impression  on  the  mass  of  ignorant  and  indiffer- 
ent illiterates  could  schools  make  that  ran  for  three  months  in  the 
year,  with  only  55  per  cent  of  the  children  enrolled,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  33  per  cent,  with  $20  to  $22  as  the  average  pay  of  the 
teachers  per  month,  and  with  only  50  to  60  cents  available  per  school 
child  per  month  ?  It  was,  indeed,  a  disheartening  prospect,  and  brave 
were  the  men  who  were  willing  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  public 
school  system. 

The  main  trouble  was  well  known,  and  yet  the  educational  authori- 
ties hesitated  to  speak  freely.  There  was,  however,  at  least  one 
teacher  in  the  State  who  analyzed  the  situation,  and  whether  inspired 
or  not,  was  bold  enough  to  state  the  symptoms  and  prescribe  the 
remedy. 
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J.  N.  Slaughter,  of  Rockford,  Ala.,  speaking  before  the  Alabama 
Educational  Association  in  1885,  protested  against  selecting  State 
and  coimty  superintendents  from  among  lawyers  and  politicians," 
and  writing  in  the  Alabama  Teachers'  Journal,  for  January,  1886, 
said: 

There  have  been  absolutely  free  schools  in  the  reach  of  the  people  in  Alabama  for 
31  years  with  only  short  intervak,  and  yet  illiteracy  is  on  the  increase  among  the 
whites  at  the  rate  of  2.5  times  faster  than  the  population.  The  free  school  is  at  their 
doors,  and  yet  they  do  not  enter.  Place  a  schoolhouse  at  the  door  of  each  of  those 
30,000  of  illiterate  householders,  with  free  tuition  and  option  to  send,  and  but  a  small 
per  cent  of  increase  would  be  enrolled,  and  few  of  these  would  learn  to  read.  *  *  * 
There  is  a  remedy.  Change  the  constitutional  age  from  the  present  limit  to  5  to  15 
years.  Make  atteTuiance  from  7  to  9  and  from  IS  to  15  years  compiUsory  for  fcnar  month$ 
in  the  year.  Establish  regular  normal  institutes  in  each  county  and  make  attendance 
at  these  institutes  compulsory. 

It  may  be  objected  that  Mr.  Slaughter's  history  was  not  accurate, 
nor  his  statistics  exact.  Such  objections  may  be  granted,  yet  the 
statistics  of  enrollment  and  attendance  show  that  he  was  not  wide  of 
the  mark.    As  for  his  remedy — the  time  for  that  was  not  yet. 

The  first,  greatest,  and  most  insistent  demand  of  Maj.  Palmer  and 
his  supporters  was  for  more  money.  During  the  six  years  of  his  ad- 
ministration the  State  appropriation  for  schools  rose  from  $230,000 
m  1884-85  to  $350,000  in  1889-90;  the  poll  tax,  by  reason  of  greater 
care  in  collecting,  increased  from  $138,000  to  $150,000.  The  total 
increase  was  from  about  $511,000  to  about  $850,000,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  school  population  increased  from  420,413  to  522,691;  so  the 
per  capita  increase  was  only  from  $1.22  to  $1.63.  The  authorities 
even  did  not  appreciate  the  situation,  for  while  the  superintendent 
was  pleading  eloquently  for  a  larger  share  of  the  surplus  piling  up 
in  the  treasury,  the  treasurer  was  recommending  that  the  general 
tax  rate  should  be  reduced  by  10  per  cent. 

The  State  was  then  expending  about  one-third  of  its  income  on 
schools,  but  this  sum  was  clearly  insuflBcient,  and  there  seemed  little 
hope  of  substantial  increase.  The  amount  from  the  State  depended 
on  the  will  of  the  assembly  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  treasury; 
the  income  from  the  perpetual  fund  was  fixed  by  law;  the  income 
from  poll  tax  was  greatly  reduced  by  poor  collections,  especially 
among  the  negroes;  and  what  might  have  been  the  fruitful  source  of 
local  taxation  was  so  hedged  about  by  constitutional  limitations  as 
to  be  of  Uttle  value. 

The  Alabama  Educational  Association  was  already  discussing  and 
advocating  local  taxation  and  the  authorities  were  still  seeking  to 
equalize  to  all  of  the  counties  the  simis  derived  by  the  richer  ones 
from  sixteenth  section  fimds.  The  interest  now  paid  on  these  fimds 
was  4  per  cent,  and  the  difference  between  coimties  which  had  large 
funds  and  those  which  had  small  fimds  was  as  usual  equalized  out  of 
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It  will  be  recalled  that  the  city  of  Mobile  had  been  organized  as  a 
special  or  separate  school  district  as  early  as  1826;  that  imder  the 
constitution  of  1875  it  was  placed  in  a  class  by  itself  and  all  of  its 
''special  incomes  and  powers  of  taxation"  rec<^nized  and  affirmed 
until  changed  by  the  assembly;  that  this  power  of  local  taxation  for 
schools  given  to  Mobile  by  the  constitution  of  1875  was  apparently 
given  to  no  other.  But  other  local  systems  were  from  time  to  time 
also  provided  by  law  for  Montgomery,  Selma,  Huntsville,  Eufaula, 
Birmingham,  Opelika,  Dadeville,  Oxmoor,  and  Marion.  These  acts 
produced  little  more  than  convenience  in  administration.  They 
established  school  districts  with  boimdaries  coterminous  with  those 
of  the  municipaUties.  Their  school  income  was  their  pro  rata  share 
of  county  fimds,  increased  perhaps  by  appropriations  from  general 
municipal  funds.  In  only  one  case  was  authority  given  to  levy  a  tax. 
The  act  creating  the  school  district  of  Oxmoor  (passed  Feb.  9,  1877) 
provides: 

The  trustees,  and  their  successors  in  office,  shall  have  the  power  to  levy  a  tax  on 
all  property,  both  real  and  personal,  within  the  bounds  of  such  school  district  not  to 
exceed  half  of  1  per  cent  for  school  purposes;  and  for  the  first  and  second  yean,  half 
of  1  per  cent  for  building  purposes.* 

There  was  little  of  this  special  school  legislation  in  1879  and  1881. 
In  1883  various  acts  of  the  kind  were  passed,  some  with,  some  with- 
out, the  power  of  local  taxation.  Among  the  former  were  acts  incor- 
porating the  Peabody  district  in  Russell  Coimty,  and  Diecatur  district, 
each  of  which  was  empowered  to  levy  a  5-mill  tax,  and  in  addition 
Decatur  might  ''for  the  first  and  second  years"  levy  "one-half  of  1 
per  cent  for  building  purposes."  In  1885  Bloimtsville,  Prattville, 
and  Cullman  were  authorized  to  levy  5  nulls,  reduced  in  1887  in  case 
of  Cullman  to  2.5  nulls,  and  Tuscaloosa  2.5  miUs;  in  1887  Opelika 
and  Uniontown  were  permitted  to  levy  5  mills;  Troy  and  Tuscaloosa, 
2.5  mills;  Birmingham,  1.5  mills. 

The  unconstitutionality  of  these  acts  is  so  manifest  that  it  would 
seem  they  were  intended  to  force  an  issue  in  the  courts.  Such  an 
issue  soon  came.  The  authorities  of  Cullman  levied  the  tax.  There 
was  objection,  and  the  case  reached  the  supreme  court  as  Shultes  v. 
Eberly,  and  was  decided  against  the  power  to  tax.  The  question  at 
issue,  as  considered  by  the  judges,  was  "whether,  under  the  State 
constitution,  it  is  competent  for  the  legislature  to  delegate  to  the 
trustees  the  power  to  tax."  The  court  then  proceeds  to  limit  the 
question  at  issue  by  saying: 

We  have  thus  limited  the  question,  as  vre  do  not  wish  what  may  be  said  to  be  und«- 
stood  as  applicable  to  school  districts  created  within  the  corporate  limits  of  a  municipal 
corporation,  where  the  power  to  tax  resides  in  the  municipal  authorities,  and  is  not 
in  excess  of  the  constitutional  limitation. 

1  See  School  Laws,  1878,  p.  46;  reenacted  in  1887,  Laws  of  1886-87,  p.  1031. 
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The  court  declared  that  municipal  corporations,  including  counties, 
are  the  only  corporations  under  the  constitution  to  whom  the 
assembly  may  delegate  its  powers  to  tax;  as  this  separate  school 
district  was  in  no  sense  a  municipal  corporation  the  act  was  unconsti- 
tutional.* 

By  the  same  token  it  would  appear  that  the  cities  might  levy 
school  taxes,  and  that  the  acts  passed  in  1887  and  earUer  for  incor- 
porated towns  were  constitutional.  Nevertheless  the  attempt  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  interpretation  met  with  disaster.  Under 
a  law  passed  February  18,  1895,  the  city  of  Birmingham  attempted 
to  collect  a  special  tax  for  schools.  It  was  already  collecting  a 
municipal  tax  of  50  cents  on  the  hundred,  which  was  the  constitu- 
tional limit,  and  for  this  reason  the  law  provided  that  the  school  tax 
should  be  levied  *'on  the  same  lists  with  other  State  taxes,"  and  it 
was  provided  further — 

that  whenever  the  tax  levied  by  the  State  shall  exceed  56  cents  on  every  $100  of 
taxable  property,  then  the  tax  hereby  levied  shall  be  diminished  to  that  rate  which, 
added  to  the  rate  levied  by  the  State,  shall  not  exceed  75  cents  on  every  $100  worth  at 
taxable  property,  the  limit  fixed  by  the  constitution  [for  State  taxation].^ 

Stripped  of  verbiage  this  act  simply  meant  that  the  city  of  Bir- 
minghain,  having  already  levied  the  50  cents  per  hundred  allowed  for 
mimicipal  taxation  and  desiring  to  raise  more  money  for  schools, 
imdertook  to  shift  this  extra  tax  from  the  city  to  the  State  lists. 

Says  the  supreme  court  decision: 

It  was  supposed  *  *  *  that  this  constitutional  inhibition  might  be  legally 
avoided  by  providing  that  the  State  should  levy  and  collect  the  tax  and  pay  the  same 
over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  board  of  education. 

Some  taxes  were  paid  imder  tins  act,  but  an  appeal  was  made  to 
the  courts,  and  the  case  came  up  as  State  of  Alabama  v.  Southern 
Railway  (115  Ala.,  250),  with  the  result  that  the  contentions  of  the 
State  were  defeated.  In  the  first  place  the  act  was  declared  imcon- 
stitutional  because  it  contained  legislation  on  more  than  one  subject 
which  was  not  ^'clearly  expressed  in  its  title,"  and  so  violated  section 
2,  Article  IV  of  the  constitution. 

In  effect  the  court  declared  it  a  municipal  tax,  and  therefore  violat- 
ing Article  X,  section  7,  of  the  constitution.  If  this  act  were  aUowed 
to  stand — 

it  would  effectually  emasculate  this  constitutional  prohibition.  It  would  sanction 
the  levy  of  a  tax  by  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  public  education  in  the  city,  which 
the  city  itself  is  prohibited  by  the  constitution  from  levying  and  collecting,  and 
which,  if  sanctioned  as  to  one  city  might  be  extended  to  every  other  locality  in  the 
State,  in  overthrow  of  this  fundamental  law.  It  would  allow  a  thing  to  be  done  in- 
directly which  is  forbidden  to  be  directly  done. 

1 82  Ala.  Reports,  342.  *  Session  law  189i-05,  pp.  738-740. 
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In  commenting  on  this  decision  Dr.  J.  H.  Phillips,  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Birmingham,  says,  in  a  recent  letter: 

Several  of  these  cities  attempted  to  collect  the  local  tax.  The  city  of  Binnlngliain 
did  collect  several  thousand  dollars.  This  fund  was  paid  under  protest,  pending  a 
decision  in  the  courts,  which  of  course  was  adverse,  following  the  principle  enunciated 
in  the  Cullman  case.  No  local  taxes  for  schools  were  successfully  collected  under  the 
constitution  of  1875. 

And  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  courts  ever  passed  on  the  direct 
question,  either  under  the  constitution  of  1875  or  of  1901,  whether 
a  city  might  not  collect  taxes  directly  for  schools  if  it  kept  within 
the  constitutional  limit  of  50  cents  on  the  hxmdred  allowed  for  muni- 
cipal taxation.  The  cities  have  at  any  rate  found  it  easier  to  get 
their  money  for  schools  under  their  general  powers  to  tax. 

From  this  time  the  separate  school  districts,  including  those  to 
which  the  right  to  tax  was  granted  in  the  special  acts,  obtained 
indirectly  what  they  could  not  obtain  directly.  Under  the  constitu- 
tion the  coimties  might  levy  50  cents  per  himdred  for  county  pur- 
poses; in  the  same  way  municipal  corporations  might  levy  50  cents 
per  hundred  for  town  purposes,  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  constitution  the 
separate  school  district  had  no  standing;  therefore  the  cities  taxed 
themselves  as  mimicipalities,  and  as  such  assigned  a  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  these  taxes  to  themselves  as  school  districts.  Unfortunately, 
however,  miscellaneous  demands  were  so  heavy  that  little  was  some- 
times left  for  the  schools.  Their  reports  to  the  State  superintendent 
generally  show  a  part  of  their  school  funds  as  coming  from  appro- 
priations by  the  district*'  or  "appropriations  by  the  city,"  seldom 
from  direct  taxation  for  schools.  In  this  way,  by  this  legal  fiction, 
the  cities  and  towns  have  been  enabled  to  develop  their  schools,  and 
they  have  thus  made  possible  a  school  development  in  the  cities  alto- 
gether creditable.  In  1887-88  the  funds  thus  raised  for  schools  in  the 
districts  were  more  than  $174,000;  in  1889-90  they  were  estimated  at 
more  tha  n  $200,000.  With  1 886-87  Maj .  Palmer  separated  the  reports 
of  city  and  special  school  districts  from  those  for  country  schools. 
The  former  could  now  begin  to  stand  alone;  the  latter  still  needed  sup- 
port. This  will  explain  the  apparent  shortening  of  the  school  term 
in  1886-87  to  70.5  days,  as  compared  with  the  87.25  days  of  1885-86. 
The  later  year  included  only  the  country  schools;  the  earlier  year 
covered  all  schools  and  showed  that  the  city  schools  had  attained  a 
school  term  (in  1887-88)  of  180  days  for  both  white  and  negro  schools 
hi  Birmingham;  170  in  Montgomery,  Selma,  and  Huntsville;  160  in 
Tuscaloosa;  181  for  whites  and  204  for  negroes. in  Eufaula;  200  for 
both  in  Decatur;  180  and  160  in  Troy;  170  and  140  in  OpeUka;  120 
in  Brownville;  190  in  Cullman;  178andl63inPrattville;  180  and  145 
in  Uniontown.  The  trouble  was  that  these  special  districts  served 
only  a  small  part  of  the  population.    In  1888-89  only  17  such  special 
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district43,  not  including  Mobile,  reported  to  the  State  superintendent. 
Of  these  17  districts,  12  reported  a  school  population  of  14,261  white 
and  15,055  negro  children;  the  enrollment  was  5,444  and  3,718, 
respectively;  the  average  attendance  about  3,929  and  2,281,  respec- 
tively. These  figures  are  themselves  sufficiently  luminous.  In  none 
of  these  places  does  the  school  term  seem  to  have  been  less  than  160 
days;  in  one  it  went  to  200,  and  yet  the  enrollment  on  school  popula- 
tion was  only  31  per  cent  and  the  average  attendance  was  only  20 
per  cent.  It  is  evident  that  these  schools  needed  something  besides 
money. 

During  this  period  educational  consciousness  began  to  manifest 
itself  in  the  better  organization  of  teachers  into  associations.  State 
and  local,  white  and  colored.  These  bodies  held  annual  meetings, 
and,  though  poorly  attended  and  treated  with  indifference  by  some 
of  the  higher  educational  institutions,  preserved  the  even  tenor 
of  their  way,  discussed  the  problems  of  their  profession,  and  em- 
phasized and  strengthened  the  demand  of  the  State  superintendent 
for  more  money.  Teachers'  institutes  and  reading  circles  were 
inaugmrated  while  the  professional  and  technical  sides  of  the  teachers' 
work  were  being  examined  and  studied  in  the  State  normal  schools, 
of  which  two  more  were  oi^anized  for  whites.  At  the  end  of  Ma]\ 
Palmer's  administration  there  were  normal  schools  for  the  training 
of  white  teachers  at  Florence,  Livingston,  Troy,  Jacksonville;  and 
for  colored  teachers  at  Huntsville,  Tuskegee,  and  Montgomery, 
These  received  their  support  mainly  from  the  State,  except  Tuskegee 
(which  even  then  was  drawing  on  the  philanthropy  of  the  North), 
and  to  each  the  Peabody  fund  made  appreciated  and  appreciable 
contributions,  amounting  in  1889-90  to  $3,800  for  the  seven  schools. 
The  normal  institutes,  of  which  two  were  held  in  1889-90,  were  sup- 
ported by  the  Peabody  fund  and  were  intended  to  arouse  the  people 
to  the  need  of  better  teachers  and  better  schools.  They  were  intended 
for  that  class  of  teachers  who  could  not  attend  normal  schools  and 
they  offered  courses  extending  from  two  to  five  years.  The  congres- 
sional institutes,  organized,  as  the  name  implies,  in  the  congressional 
districts,  were  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  stiU  another  class  of 
teachers,  and  the  teachers'  reading  circles  were  to  encourage  home 
reading.  The  elementary  character  of  this  work  is  indicated  by  the 
books  recommended  for  study:  Barnes's  Greneral  History,  Page's 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  Watts  on  the  Improvement  of  the 
Mind,  Hawthorne's  Literature.  It  was  necessary  to  lay,  first,  a 
cultural  basis,  on  which  something  of  a  professional  superstructure 
might  be  reared.  The  professional  spirit  was  hindered,  no  doubt,  by 
the  failure  to  grade  salaries  as  well  as  certificates. 

There  was  also  the  beginning  of  an  educational  press.  In  1882 
and  1883  the  Alabama  Progress,  published  in  Montgomery,  had 
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advocated  education,  prohibition,  and  kindred  subjects.  Then  came 
the  Alabama  Teachers*  Journal  in  1886,  published  first  in  Hunts- 
ville,  later  in  Montgomery.  As  its  name  implies,  it  was  distinctly 
educational  and  served  as  an  organ  for  the  teachers  of  the  State. 

During  this  period,  also,  the  graded-school  idea  began  to  make 
progress,  especially  in  the  separate  or  special  school  districts,  which 
were  now  leading  the  State,  both  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their 
work. 

Grading  pupils  brought  up  the  question  of  textbooks,  which  was 
a  serious  one.  The  superintendent  discussed  a  State  or  county  sys- 
tem to  prevent  the  numerous  changes  and  multitudinous  variations 
that  afiSicted  teachers  and  drained  the  purses  of  parents,  but  the 
conservatism  of  the  State  and  the  spirit  of  local  independence  pre- 
vented rapid  progress.  There  was  some  discussion,  also,  of  a  flexible 
course  of  study  for  the  * 'ungraded  country  schools." 

Other  needs  of  the  schools  were  better  schoolhouses — ^for  xmder 
the  law  no  public  money  could  be  devoted  to  the  erection  or  repair  of 
buildings,  or  for  furniture — ^longer  terms,  and  better  teachers.  The  sys- 
tem as  a  whole  needed  toning  up,  but  to  do  this  required  money.  This 
could  be  secured  only  by  taxation,  and  to  tax  required  an  amendment 
to  the  constitution.  To  secure  this  required  a  long,  slow  process  of 
education  penetrating  every  section  of  the  State,  illuminating  every 
comer,  and  enlightening  every  voter.  With  reconstruction  before 
their  eyes,  the  constitution  makers  of  1875  had  been  careful  to 
hedge  severely  about  the  taxing  power.  Now  that  reconstruction 
was  passed  and  the  State  restored  to  its  normal  self,  they  foimd 
these  limitations  a  stumbling  block  on  progress,  which  might  be 
removed  only  when  all  advocates  of  education  should  work  in 
harmony. 

Private  schools  were  still  of  considerable  importance  in  the  State; 
private  contributions  and  subscriptions  served  to  lengthen  percep- 
tibly the  public  term;  and  on  these  sources  the  public  had  to  depend 
entirely  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  schoolhouses,  except  in 
the  separate  school  districts  and  cities,  where  this  want  was  met  by 
appropriations  from  mxinicipal  funds  or  by  the  issue  of  school  bonds. 
The  State  superintendent  advocated  a  general  3-mill  tax  and  a  5-miU 
tax  in  the  special  districts.  The  cry  was  for  more  money,  and  with 
this  it  was  thought  all  other  good  things  would  come  to  the  schools. 
The  question  was  no  longer  whether  there  should  be  public  schools, 
but  whether  they  should  be  in  accord  with  the  demand  of  the  times. 
The  report  of  the  superintendent  showed  that  the  demand  for  im- 
provement was  based  on  a  real  necessity,  since  comparison  of  school 
accomplishments  in  Alabama  with  those  of  other  Southern  States 
showed  up  to  the  serious  disadvantage  of  the  former. 
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There  was  during  the  period  no  very  material  change  in  the  school 
law,  other  than  that  regulating  the  school  funds.  By  an  act  which 
went  into  effect  October  1,  1887,  these  were  again  gathered  into  the 
State  treasury,  from  which  they  were  paid  out  to  the  teachers  quar- 
terly through  the  county  superintendent.  They  had,  under  the  law 
of  April  19,  1873,  been  left  in  the  counties  to  avoid  their  misapplica^ 
tion  by  the  State  authorities.  They  were  now  brought  back  to  the 
State  treasury  to  secure  a  greater  centralization  and  a  better  account- 
ing.   The  law  covered  all  funds  devoted  to  school  uses. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  this  administration  may  be  characterized  as  one 
of  slow  but  steady  progress  upward.  The  class  consciousness  of 
teachers  was  awakening;  there  was  more  \inity  and  harmony  in  their 
work;  their  influence  was  widening;  and  the  cities  were  beginning 
to  show,  by  extending  and  Hberalizing  their  courses,  the  direct  bear- 
ing of  education  on  life.  The  causes  of  friction  were  being  eliminated, 
and  all  parties  were  working  toward  an  extension  of  the  constitutional 
privilege  of  local  taxation — the  one  thing  most  needed  before  there 
could  be  steady  progress. 

IV.  THE  HUNDLEY  AMENDMENT  AND  AFTEB. 

Maj.  Palmer  was  succeeded  December  1,  1890,  by  Maj.  John  G. 
Harris,  who  served  as  State  superintendent  for  four  years,  and  issued 
three  reports,  two  annual  and  one  biennial.  The  educational  event 
of  the  administration  was  the  fight  for  what  was  known  as  the 
Himdley  constitutional  amendment.  This  was  proposed  by  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  two  houses  of  the  assembly  at  the  session  of  1892-93 
and  provided  that  the  assembly  might — 

confer  upon  the  trustees  of  the  school  districts  in  this  State  the  power  to  levy  within 
their  districts  a  special  tax  of  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  [2.5  mills],  to  be 
applied  exclusively  to  maintaining  the  public  schools  in  the  districts  in  which  said 
tax  is  levied. 

It  provided  further  that  each  race  might  receive  back  the  propor- 
tion of  taxes  paid  by  it,  but  this  provision  was  not  compulsory.  It 
was  provided  that  this  amendment  should  be  voted  on  at  the  gen- 
eral election  for  representatives  on  August  6,  1894,  and  the  activi- 
ties of  the  department  were  shaped  toward  securing  this  result.  In 
1893  Supt.  Harris  organized  an  educational  campaign,  published  a 
letter  to  the  people  of  the  State  and  showed  that  the  weakness  of  the 
school  system  might  be  easily  corrected  by  legislation;  with  "more 
money,  longer  school  period,  more  trained  teachers,  and  better  school- 
houses,"  the  schools  would  "soon  be  ki  the  forefront  of  progress." 
The  United  States  Comnussioner  of  Education  commended  his  zeal, 
applauded  his  efforts,  and  lent  the  weight  of  Federal  influence.  But 
all  of  this  was  rather  in  the  interest  of  general  education  than  of  the 
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amendment  in  particular.  In  fact,  judging  from  what  little  expres- 
sion is  foimd  in  official  or  semiofficial  school  organs,  the  school  men 
were  only  lukewarm  in  its  favor.  A  correspondent  in  the  Educa- 
tional Exchange  declared  that  it  was  not  so  much  money  that  was 
^  needed  as  local  supervision,  and  he  insisted  that  $75,000  taken  out 
of  the  school  fimd  and  devoted  to  coimty  supervision  would  produce 
better  results  than  the  whole  was  then  doing;  another  said  that, 
while  $600,000  was  the  annual  State  expenditure,  hardly  more  than 
$200,000  was  well  used.  The  main  force  m'ging  the  amendment  was 
the  coimty  superintendents.  They  organized  themselves  into  a 
"Campaign  board  of  education*'  for  the  summer  of  1894,  and  held 
many  pubUc  meetings,  made  many  addresses,  and  strove  to  awaken 
the  people  to  the  opportunity.  The  State  teachers'  association  said 
the  proposed  amendment  was  "a  measure  of  great  importance  to  all 
the  people  of  the  State  and  to  the  cause  of  pubhc  education  in  par- 
ticultir."  They  pointed  out  the  fact  that  in  all  the  States  which  had 
an  adequate  school  fimd  the  bulk  of  it  was  secured  through  local 
taxation,  and  after  citing  the  right  of  local  taxation  in  cities  and 
towns  under  the  constitution  because  they  were  municipal  corpo- 
rations, denied  that  there  was  a  "vaUd  reason  why  corporations 
should  enjoy  the  privilege  of  local  taxation  because  they  are  cities 
or  towns  and  the  same  right  be  denied  to  rural  districts  because  they 
are  not  corporations." 

The  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund,  addressed  an 
eloquent  letter  to  the  candidates  for  governor  on  the  Democratic  and 
Populist  tickets,  the  burden  of  which  was  local  taxation,  the  issue 
being  in  his  opinion  "more  paramount  than  are  the  issues,  Federal 
and  State,  which  divide  parties,  local  and  national."  He  points  out 
that  the  school  term  in  Alabama  was  73  days,  and  that  41  per  cent 
of  the  population  was  ilhterate  in  1890,  and  adds: 

This  beggarly  array  doee  not  fill  up  the  dark  outlines.  These  short  schools  are  in 
many  cases  inefficient  and  inadequate,  and  the  graduates  of  high  schools  even  are 
three  years  behind  the  German  graduates  in  the  amount  of  knowledge  acquired  and 
in  mental  development.  This  inferiority  is  largely  attributable  to  the  shorter  terms 
of  school  years,  to  the  want  of  professional  teachers,  and  to  the  small  enrollment 
*  *  *.  Rotation  in  office,  narrow  partisanship,  inefficiency  are  the  direct  fniitB  of 
making  school  offices  not  places  of  trust,  but  spoils  of  political  victory  *  *  The 
State  superintendent  should  remain  in  office  long  enough  to  be  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  duties  of  his  exalted  position,  and  should  be  an  expert  capable  of  advising 
executive  and  legislature,  and  school  officers  and  teachers,  and  in  full  intelligeiit 
sympathy  with  the  educational  problems  *  *  *.  Perhaps  the  argument  moot 
likely  to  reach  the  general  public  is  the  close  relation  between  public  free  schools 
and  the  increased  productive  powers  of  labor  and  enterprise  *  *  *.  Education 
creates  new  wealth,  develops  new  and  untold  treasiu-es,  increases  the  growth  of 
intellect,  gives  directive  power  and  the  power  of  self-help  *  *  *.  The  schools  in 
Alabama  are  handicapped  by  a  clause  in  the  constitution  limiting  local  taxation  to 
an  extremely  low  figure.   If  by  general  agreement  among  the  friends  of  education 
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the  removal  of  this  reetriction  could  be  separated  from  party  politics,  and  local  taxa- 
tion could  be  brought  to  the  support  of  schools,  there  would  soon  be  an  era  of  edu- 
cational and  material  prosperity.^ 

By  common  consent  the  school  amendment  was  not  made  an 
issue  in  this  hotly  contested  campaign;  for  most  of  the  leaders  on 
both  sideS;  including  Col.  William  C.  Gates,  the  Democratic,  and 
Capt.  Reuben  F.  Kolb,  the  Populist  candidate,  were  generally  favor- 
able to  its  passage.  Possible  hostility  for  the  fear  that  the  property- 
less  might  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  levy  educational 
taxes  on  the  rich  was  disarmed  in  advance  by  the  requirement  of  a 
local  vote  for  the  enactment  of  the  law;  the  fear  that  negroes  might 
get  too  much  was  met  by  the  provision  that  each  race  might,  if  it  was 
so  desired>  receive  what  it  paid.  The  amendment  at  best  was  merely 
permissive. 

In  perfect  fairness,  it  can  only  be  said  that  the  support  of  the 
school  authorities  was  httle  more  than  perfimctory.  Certainly  their 
grief  over  defeat  was  not  profoxmd.  But  the  amendment  had  strong 
friends.  Hon.  Solomon  Palmer  was  one,  and  Dr.  James  K.  Powers 
was  another.  The  latter  was  chairman  of  the  "Campaign  board  of 
education";  he  sought  to  organize  the  teachers;  he  spoke  and  wrote 
in  its  advocacy,  even  calling  the  school  children  to  his  aid  by  writing 
argumentative  declamations  for  their  use;  he  declared  that  schools 
would  be  at  a  standstill  without  it  and  became  so  enthusiastic  that 
he  said  never  before  had  "so  much  interest''  been  shown  in  an 
educational  measure;  he  even  prophesied  its  success  at  the  polls. 
Another  enthusiast  appealed  to  metaphor  and  characterized  the 
amendment  as  a  "Uon  of  learning." 

But  the  chief  support  of  the  measure  came  from  the  editors  rather 
than  the  teachers.  They  alone  appear  to  have  grasped  its  signifi- 
cance. One  Birmingham  editor  said  it  was  "  the  biggest  thing  since 
the  war,  in  Alabama." 

The  Birmingham  Age-Herald  was  frank  in  its  review  of  the  general 
school  situation: 

All  this  talk  about  Alabama's  splendid  public-school  system  is  rot.  Outside  of  a 
few  of  the  laigar  towns,  she  lias  the  very  poorest  school  system  and  spends  less  money 
than  any  State  in  the  Union.  She  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  lidt  of  44  States.  Her  only 
hope  to  pull  up  is  in  the  school  amendment.   (Aug.  1.) 

In  an  ironical  review  it  suggested  that  abolition  of  the  schools  was 
the  easiest  way  to  cut  down  expenses  in  Birmingham,  and  remarked, 
"Our  people  are  asleep  on  the  great  question  of  education"  (Aug.  4). 
On  the  day  before  election  it  said: 

Rising  above  all  partisan  considerations  in  this  campaign,  fixed  in  the  pure  air  d 
patriotism,  love  of  our  homes  and  our  children,  is  the  proposed  school  amendment" 

>  Letter  In  Report  d  Comminiooer  of  Edaoation,  1804-05,  p.  1177. 
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And  again: 

Of  all  the  44  States  in  the  Unioii,  Alabama  is  the  only  one  that  doesn't  have  local 
taxation.   (Aug.  5.) 

"Cast  a  ballot  for  the  Hundley  amendment  and  have  posterity  to 
bless  your  memory,"  said  the  Greenville  Advocate. 

Other  supporters  of  the  measure  were  the  Huntsville  Argus,  the 
Heflin  New  Era,  the  Cherokee  Sentinel  (Populist),  and  the  Oadsden 
Tribune. 

But  the  amendment  met  with  an  overwhelming  defeat.  The 
constitution  required  that  an  amendment  to  it  should  receive  a 
majority  of  the  whole  vote  cast.  In  Jeflferson  County  9,156  votes 
were  cast  for  Oates  and  Kolb,  and  3,519  for  the  amendment;  no  one 
there  thought  it  worth  while  to  vote  against  the  measure.  *  In  Mobile 
Coimty  there  were  4,049  votes  for  Oates  and  Kolb,  877  for  and  834 
against  the  amendment.  In  Bullock  County  the  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment was  1,917  out  of  2,619,  this  being  possibly  the  largest  majority 
in  its  favor  in  any  county  in  the  State. 

Hon.  Oscar  H.  Hundley,  the  author  of  the  amendment,  was  beaten 
but  not  cast  down.  He  had  worked  for  six  years  to  get  this  bill 
through  the  assembly;  he  would  try  again. 

The  Age-Herald  was  chagrined  and  spoke  plainly. 

In  the  fight  just  closed  the  cowardly  politicians  held  back  and  dodged.  Even 
the  Mends  of  education  were — some  of  them — ^browbeaten  into  silence  lest  speedi 
might  lose  a  vote.   (Aug.  11.) 

The  Educational  Exchange  admitted  that  there  had  been  neiUier 
marked  hostility  nor  enthusiastic  support: 

There  was  no  virulent  opposition — there  was  no  oiganized  antagonism.  ♦  »  • 
The  sporadic  attacks  upon  it  were  not  of  sufficient  force  to  provoke  an  aggressive  policy 
in  its  behalf.  The  measure  died  of  indifference;  died  in  the  camp  oi  its  friends,  the 
most  cruel  and  ignominious  fate  that  coidd  have  befallen  it. 

Beyond  this  preliminary  fight  to  secure  a  more  liberal  clause  in 
the  constitution  in  the  matter  of  local  taxation  for  schools,  there 
was  little  of  moment  in  the  period.  The  printed  reports  were  brief 
and  imperfect;  the  statistics  were  less  in  amount  than  usual,  more 
incomplete,  and  practically  worthless. 

There  were,  however,  some  elements  of  progress: 

1.  The  growing  usefulness  of  the  local  and  congressional  institutes, 
which  were  increasing  in  niunbers  and  in  attendance.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  make  the  attendance  of  teachers  on  these  institutes  com- 
pulsory. 

2.  The  law  of  1890-91  made  some  changes  in  the  administrative 
features,  among  them  being  a  return  to  three  trustees  for  the  town- 
ship in  place  of  the  one  township  superintendent.  These  trustees 
DOW  apportioned  the  funds  of  the  township  to  each  school  as  they 
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deemed  "fit  and  equitable/'  and  this  was  interpreted  as  more 
favorable  to  the  whites  than  the  older  law  had  been. 

3.  Another  law  of  the  session  of  1890-91  placed  on  the  market 
some  30,000  acres  of  "school  indemnity  lands,"  which  had  come  to 
the  State  from  the  Federal  Grovemment  "  on  accoimt  of  swamp  and 
overflowed  land^,  other  public  lands  in  Alabama  sold  or  otherwise 
disposed  of  by  the  Federal  Government"  and  acquired  as  a  result 
of  the  State  act  of  February  28,  1887. 

4.  In  1892-93  an  act  was  passed  establishing  an  Industrial  School 
for  White  Girls.  This  was  the  culmination  of  various  earlier  efforts 
but  represented  a  beginning  only,  $5,000  being  appropriated  for  the 
organization  of  the  school. 

The  negro  schools  in  general  and  the  normal  schools,  white  and 
colored,  were  reported  as  making  good  progress,  and  there  was 
more  promptness  in  paying  the  teachers.  The  lack  of  imiform 
textbooks  gave  trouble  as  did  the  question  of  the  third-grade  certifi- 
cates. How  to  find  the  amoimt  to  be  apportioned  from  the  poll 
tax  was  also  a  problem.  This  was  solved  by  making  the  poll  tax 
of  one  year  the  basis  for  the  next  year's  apportionment. 

This  administration  was  hampered  by  an  imusually  serious  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  depression,  by  an  exceedingly  bitter  factional 
political  fight,  with  more  or  less  hidden  fear  of  possible  advantages 
to  the  negro,  and  most  of  all  by  indifference. 

Maj.  Harris  was  succeeded  by  Hon.  John  O.  Turner,  of  St.  Clair 
County,  who  served  for  four  years,  from  1894  to  1898. 

His  early  work  included  the  codification  of  the  school  laws  as 
amended  and  modified  by  recent  assemblies.  In  its  general  character 
the  new  code  did  not  differ  from  the  old,  but  there  was  growing  during 
this  decade  a  recognition  of  the  increasing  ramifications  of  the  public- 
school  system.  This  system  no  longer  included  merely  teaching  of 
the  three  R's,  nor  confined  itself  to  the  primary  and  grammar  grades, 
as  had  been  the  idea  a  generation  before. 

The  grades  of  teacher *s  certificates  were  three:  For  the  third  grade 
applicants  were  to  be  examined  on  orthography,  reading,  penman- 
ship, practical  arithmetic  through  fractions,  primary  geography,  and 
the  elementary  principles  of  physiology  and  hygiene;  for  the  second 
grade,  on  all  the  foregoing  and  on  practical  arithmetic,  history  of 
the  United  States,  English  grammar,  intermediate  geography,  and 
elementary  algebra;  the  first  grade  required,  in  addition,  higher 
algebra,  natural  philosophy,  geometry,  and  the  theory  and  practice 
of  teaching. 

To  meet  these  growing  requirements  the  normal  schools  had  been 
recognized  for  some  years  as  necessary.  Banning  in  1873  they  had 
increased  m  numbers  and  steadily  developed  in  their  scope  and  field 
of  operations. 
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This  code  shows  also  that  the  direct  bearing  of  education  on  life 
was  more  fully  realized.  In  1885  the  assembly  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  establishing  branch  agricultural  experiment  stations  with 
the  location  of  a  school  at  Uniontown,  Perry  County;  in  1889  and 
1893  others  were  established  at  Abbeville  and  Athens,  and  by  1895 
six  others,  making  nine  in  all,  had  been  established  in  the  various 
congressional  districts;  from  merely  agricultural  experiment  stations 
they  were  now  being  evolved  into  agricultural  schools  and  were  put 
imder  the  control  of  actual  farmers  who  were  to  purchase  land  and 
provide  buildings.  Their  funds,  however,  were  as  yet  very  limited  in 
amoimt,  varying  from  $2,500  to  $3,000.  To  correspond  with  this  pro- 
vision for  boys  furnished  by  the  agricultural  schools,  was  the  Indus- 
trial School  for  White  Girls,  first  organized  xmder  the  law  of  1892-93 
and  located  at  Montevallo.  Up  to  this  time  in  Alabama  as  in  other 
southern  States  the  higher  education  of  white  girls  had  been  without 
official  recognition.  White  boys  had  been  provided  for  in  the  Poly- 
technic School,  at  Auburn;  negro  boys  and  girls  had  been  provided 
for  some  years  with  normal  and  industrial  or  vocational  training  at 
both  Tuskegee  and  Himtsville. 

The  most  marked  tendency  of  the  period  in  legislation  was  the 
creation  of  separate  school  districts,  with  special  powers.  Between 
1876  and  1884-86  twenty-one  acts  of  this  character  had  been  passed, 
some  giving  the  power  to  tax  to  the  separate  district,  some  with- 
holding this  power;  at  the  session  of  1886-87  thirteen  separate  school 
districts  were  established;  in  1888-89,  twenty-five;  in  1890-91  and 
1892-93,  twenty-three  each;  in  1894-95,  twenty-five;  in  1896-97  the 
niunber  rose  to  nearly  seventy;  in  1898-99  it  was  about  fifty. 

The  question  of  money  was  uppermost  in  the  formation  of  these 
districts,  but  the  supreme  court  decisions,  in  case  of  Schultes  v. 
Eberly,  decided  in  1887,  and  Alabama  v.  Southern  Railway,  decided 
in  1896,  stood  as  hons  in  the  path  of  local  taxation.  In  the  act  form- 
ing the  Montgomery  separate  school  district,  passed  February  27, 
1887,  it  was  met  by  providing  that  the  city  council  might  "appropri- 
ate" not  exceeding  10  per  cent  of  the  gross  revenue  for  the  support 
of  schools.  The  act  of  1885  allowing  Tuscaloosa  to  levy  25  cents  is 
brought  forward  in  the  school  code  as  if  still  in  full  force;  the  same 
amoxmt  might  be  levied  in  the  Troy  district;  and  20  cents  in  the  city 
of  Gadsden.  In  fact  the  l^rislature  was  becoming  increasingly  more 
and  more  appreciative  of  the  importance  of  the  educational  sjrstem 
and  the  financial  needs  of  its  administrators. 

In  1894-95  it  began  to  allow  towns  like  Brewton  to  issue  bonds  for 
schools  and  schoolhouses;  Montgomery  and  Opelika  followed  in  1898— 
99,  and  it  even  went  to  the  extreme  of  permitting  the  county  of  St. 
Clair  to  levy  a  special  tax  of  10  cents  for  education  (act  of  Feb.  18, 
1895),  so  far  as  Imown  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  State.  St.  Clair  was 
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followed  by  Walker  in  1896-97,  also  with  a  10-cent  tax,  by  Lamar  and 
Fayette  in  1898-99,  with  a  15-cent  tax;  by  Chilton  with  a  tax  between 
a  minimum  of  5  and  a  maximum  of  25  cents,  and  by  Baldwin,  which 
could  levy  enough  local  school  tax  to  bring  the  whole  county  tax  up 
to  the  constitutional  limit  of  50  cents  per  hundred,  while  another  law 
of  the  same  year  allowed  Madison  County  to  set  aside  $150  for  county 
normal  schools. 

The  act  providing  for  the  schools  of  Anniston,  passed  in  1891, 
seems  nearly  a  model.  The  school  board  was  required  to  make  a 
report  to  the  city  council — 

showiDg  the  amount  of  money  required  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  city  for  the  next  ensuing  scholastic  year,  and  for  the  erection,  rental, 
or  repair  of  the  necessary  school  buildings,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  probable 
amount  of  money  that  will  be  received  from  the  school  fund  or  from  any  other  source. 

The  city  officers  were  then  required  to  make  an  appropriation  "  to 
supply  whatever  additional  amount  may  be  necessary."  They  were 
not  required  to  appropriate  for  schools  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the 
gross  revenue  of  the  city,  but  might  in  their  discretion  appropriate 
larger  sums,  or  make  special  appropriations  for  the  erection,  repair, 
or  rental  of  schoolhouses. 

This  seems  by  far  the  most  Uberal  of  all  these  local  laws,  which 
while  they  did  not  always  provide  for  local  taxation,  at  any  rate 
gave  greater  freedom  and  flexibility  of  movement,  more  hberty  and 
independence,  and  whetted  the  appetite  for  better  things. 

As  far  as  the  routine  of  this  administration  goes,  there  is  little  to 
distinguish  it  from  others.  The  superintendent  deplored  the  slow- 
ness of  subordinates  in  making  their  reports,  which  in  turn  prevented 
him  from  making  his  own  report  on  time.  He  enumerated  with  some 
detail  the  principal  grievances  which  were  then  delajdng  the  progress 
of  schools:  Sickness  in  his  own  family;  depression  in  business  and 
stringency  in  money  matters;  delay  in  the  payment  of  teachers; 
partisan  politics;  the  grafting  of  new  phases  of  education  on  the  old 
system  and  the  consequent  lack  of  harmony  between  parts  and  need 
of  readjustment;  trouble  in  securing  patents  for  school  lands;  uncer- 
tainty over  the  school  census;  and  lack  of  funds  for  institute  work. 

Some  of  these  troubles  were  important,  some  were  not;  some  were 
removable  by  industry  and  organization;  some  were  merely  symptons 
of  an  acute  state  of  affairs,  while  others  were  chronic.  All  might  be 
bettered  by  a  skillful  administration  of  the  resources  at  command. 
The  superintendent  reconunended,  as  a  partial  solution:  That  the 
census  be  taken  in  July  instead  of  August;  that  some  uniform  way  of 
selecting  school  officers  be  fixed  and  that  they  be  paid ;  that  the  grades 
of  teachers  be  reduced  to  two,  and  that  their  examinations  be  uniform 
and  be  prepared  by  the  superintendent;  that  school  money  be  allowed 
for  the  erection  of  schoolhouses;  that  the  per  capita  apportionment 
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be  increased  from  the  then  rate  of  about  75  cents  to  $1.50,  and  that 
in  order  to  provide  the  necessary  money  a  constitutional  amendment 
be  passed  allowing  local  taxation  to  districts,  townships,  and  counties; 
that  the  local  district  trustees  be  reduced  from  three  to  one  and  that 
he  be  paid;  that  money  for  institutes  be  provided  independent  of 
the  Peabody  fund;  that  women  be  made  eligible  for  school  offices; 
and  that  all  sixteenth  section  land  matters  be  transferred  to  a  special 
officer." 

In  the  superintendent's  report  for  1897-98  the  same  troubles  and 
the  same  recommendations  appear,  and  to  the  troubles  of  the  super- 
intendent were  now  added  smallpox  and  yellow  fever.  He  was  further 
crippled  in  his  work  by  a  shortsighted  policy  which  employed  him 
as  a  State  superintendent  of  schools  and  then  through  *'a  too  rigid 
economy"  reduced  him  practically  to  the  position  of  a  mere  derk 
in  his  own  department. 

During  this  administration  there  was  progress;  the  enrollment  was 
larger  and  the  cities  were  surely  forging  ahead.  The  superintendent 
claimed  that  the  reports  on  education  in  the  State  were  based  entirdy 
on  the  work  of  the  public  schools  and  that  this  accounted  for  the  low 
rank  assigned. 

The  State,  however,  was  as  yet  indifferent,  for,  while  the  schools 
had  been  pleading  for  more  money  for  20  years,  the  rate  of  taxation 
had  been  lowered  from  7.5  mills  to  6  mills,  and  in  1890  to  4  mills. 
True,  the  school  appropriation  had  been  increased  from  $130,000  in 
1877-78  to  $350,000  in  1889-90,  but  all  of  this  sum  over  and  above 
$100,000  was  within  the  control  of  the  legislature,  and  the  feeling  for 
economy  which  followed  the  reduction  of  the  tax  rate  to  4  mills  and  a 
proper  desire  to  avoid  debt  even  produced  a  proposition  to  reduce  the 
school  appropriation  to  the  constitutional  limit;  but,  be  it  said  to  the 
credit  of  the  State,  such  a  proposition  to  halt  the  wheels  of  progress 
met  little  support,  for  the  State  was  now  almost  ready  to  do  openly 
and  frankly  those  things  of  educational  import  which  she  had  hitherto 
dared  do  only  by  indirection — ^lay  State  and  local  taxes  for  schools  as 
such 
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I.  THE  BEOINNINO  OF  A  NEW  ERA. 

With  the  last  years  of  the  closing  century  the  public  schools  of 
Alabama  began  to  come  into  their  own.  At  last  they  began  to  feel 
the  puke  beat  of  modem  life  and  to  realize  the  wider  outlook  which 
characterized  the  times.  The  new  superintendent,  Hon.  John  W. 
Abercrombie,  was  an  educator  by  profession  and  was  able  to  analyze 
the  situation,  diagnose  the  trouble,  and  suggest  the  remedy.  One 
of  his  earUest  recommendations  was  that  the  law  should  require  the 
superintendent  to  be  an  educator.  Hitherto  the  superintendents 
had  been  pubUc  men,  lawyers,  teachers,  patriots,  but  not  educators. 
With  the  administration  of  Mr.  Abercrombie  begins  the  modem  era 
of  pubtic  education  in  Alabama,  and  his  first  report,  which  covers  the 
biennium  of  1898-99  and  1899-1900,  shows  a  marked  advance. 

The  assembly  of  1898-99  made  important  financial  progress,  for 
it  added  $100,000  to  the  direct  appropriation,  increased  the  total 
amount  available  as  interest  on  the  sixteenth  section  and  other  land 
funds,  and  on  the  initiative  of  the  State  superintendent  levied  a  State 
tax  of  1  mill,  equivalent  to  10  cents  on  the  hundred,  for  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  schools.  This  tax  was  legal,  for  the  constitution  of  1876 
fixed  the  total  amoimt  of  permissible  tax  at  three-fourths  of  1  per 
cent,  or  76  cents  on  the  hundred,  with  no  limitations  on  how  it 
should  be  apptied.  The  increased  legislative  appropriation  was  first 
apportioned  in  1899-1900,  when  it  raised  the  per  capita  distribu- 
tion from  73  cents  to  $1.06.  The  next  year,  1900-1901,  the  new 
State  tax  became  available  and  raised  the  per  capita  distribution  from 
$1.06  to  nearly  $1.60. 

The  school  funds  now  amounted  to  more  than  a  million  dollars; 
but  this  was  all  that  could  be  expected  from  the  State  as  a  State, 
"because  the  maximum  limit  of  taxation  authorized  by  the  constitu- 
tion has  been  reached."  Then  follows  a  plea  by  the  superintend- 
ent for  local  taxation: 

.  Then,  if  our  funds  are  not  sufficiently  laige,  what  shall  we  do?  ShaU  we  fold 
our  arms  and  wait  until  Alabama  doubles  in  wealth?  If  so,  is  it  not  likely  to  also 
double  in  population?  *  *  *  What  we  should  do— what  other  States  have 
done — ^what  we  must  do,  if  we  would  properly  qualify  our  people  for  citizenship, 
is  to  give  to  counties,  townships,  districts,  and  municipaUties  the  power  of  taxa- 
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tion  for  educational  purposes.   If  the  people  of  any  county,  township,  dLstrict, 
city,  or  town  desire  to  levy  a  tax  upon  their  property  to  build  a  schoolhouse,  or 
to  supplement  the  State  fund,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  their  children,  thjery 
should  have  the  *  *  *  power  to  do  it.   *  *  *  The  right  of  local  self -gov- 
ernment is  a  principle  for  which  the  southern  people,  and  especially  the  people 
of  Alabama,  have  always  contended;  *   *  *  yet,  in  the  matter  of  providing  for 
the  education  of  our  boys  and  girls,  it  is  a  right  which  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  State  denies  to  us.   *  *  *  There  should  be  no  limit,  constitutional  or  statu- 
tory, general  or  local,  to  the  power  of  the  people  who  own  property  to  tax  tbem- 
selves  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  the  children  of  the  State  for  intelligent  and  patriotic 
citizenship. 

During  this  administration  the  work  of  creating  special  or  sepa^ 
rate  districts  by  law  continued,  but  not  at  the  same  rate.  Since 
these  districts  were  not  mimicipalities,  they  could  levy  no  tax;  but 
the  social  advantage  which  came  from  this  rearrangement  of  terri- 
tory in  accord  with  the  topography  of  the  coimtry  more  than  justi- 
fied the  break  up  of  the  old  township  system  with  its  straight  lines 
and  mutitudinous  transfers  of  children  for  the  purpose  of  individual 
convenience. 

The  town  systems  were  being  extended  and  strengthened,  and  the 
cities,  like  Bessemer  and  Birmingham,  began  to  issue  bonds  for 
school  buildings. 

In  1809  a  general  law  was  passed  which  sought  to  correct  the 
many  evils  that  had  grown  up  around  the  old  system  of  separate 
county  examination  of  teachers.  Under  the  new  law,  while  the 
examinations  were  still  held  in  the  county,  they  were  prepared  and 
the  papers  read  by  a  State  board  of  examiners,  through  whom  came 
all  certificates  to  teach.  By  the  requirement  of  examination  fees 
the  system  was  made  more  than  self-sustaining.  The  requirements 
of  the  several  grades  were  not  essentially  different  from  those  in 
the  law  of  1895.  Alabama  history  and  composition  were  added  to 
the  second  grade  and  the  school  laws  to  the  first.  Under  this  law 
the  thijrd-grade  certificate  was  good  for  two  years  and  could  be 
renewed  once;  the  second-grade  for  four  years  with  one  renewal. 
The  result  was  a  succession  of  imtrained  teachers  who  got  a  little 
experience  in  the  school  room  and  then  retired  to  give  place  to 
others  untried  as  well  as  untrained;  but  stiU  the  new  law  was  better 
than  the  old,  for  it  tended  to  encourage  improvement. 

The  question  of  textbooks  had  long  been  a  serious  one.  When 
individual  choice  had  run  to  a  length  that  was  no  longer  bearable, 
county  uniformity  was  tried  and  found  to  work  well  in  17  counties. 
The  same  idea  was  then  applied  to  the  State  as  a  whole,  and  in  1901 
there  was  created  a  "  textbook  coromission  "  "  to  procure  for  use  in  the 
pubUc  free  schools  in  this  State  a  uniform  series  of  textbooks.'' 

The  congressional  district  agriculture  schools  as  first  organized 
had  been  a  partial  failure,  for  they  tended  to  develop  into  the  orthodox 
literary  academies. 
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These  schools  are  not  in  all  respects  what  the  general  assembly  creating  them  evi- 
dently intended  they  should  be,  viz,  high  schools  in  which  the  agricultural  features 
would  predominate.  Most  of  them  have  been  made  high  schools  in  which  the  literary 
featiure  predominates. 

Latin  and  Greek,  French  and  German,  music  and  art,  history  and 
philosophy  had  usurped  the  place  intended  for  practical  subjects. 
Some  schools*  even  undertook  collegiate  work.  But  this  imforeseen 
development  showed  that  there  was  as  yet  a  gap  in  the  State  system 
between  the  primary  grades  and  the  college  which  had  not  been 
supplied  and  for  which  there  was  evidently  a  growing  demand. 
These  agricultural  schools  were  entirely  under  local  control;  therefore 
they  took  such  direction  as  their  patrons  desired.  They  became  also 
the  objects  of  factional  strife,  town  jealousies,  political  and  personal 
prejudices.  The  law  governing  them  was  so  amended  in  1903  that 
one  composite  board  controlled  them  all  and  so  delocalized  their 
administration.  In  1 90 1  the  minimum  length  of  school  term  was  fixed 
at  five  months,  during  which  time  "  the  free  pubhc  schools  of  the  State 
shall  be  kept  open  absolutely  free  of  tuition  fee."  This  meant  that 
if  the  public  funds  were  not  enough  to  provide  a  free  school  for  that 
length  of  time  a  supplement  sufficient  for  that  purpose  had  to  be 
made  up  by  the  patrons  or  there  would  be  no  school  in  the  district.^ 
It  would  appear  also  that  this  was  the  first  time  since  reconstruction 
days  that  all  the  schools  were  absolutely  free  to  all  the  children  for 
a  fixed  period  of  time.  Hitherto  in  many  counties  it  was  the  custom, 
says  the  superintendent — 

for  teachers  to  chaige  a  tuition  fee  and  credit  each  patron  with  his  pro  rata  of  the 
public  funds.  Many  people  who  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  pay  the  fee  kept  their 
children  at  home.  It  is  true  that  those  who  will  claim  the  privilege  may  send  their 
children  free  for  as  long  a  time  as  the  public  funds  will  run  the  schools.  Rather  than 
enter  their  children  as  the  children  of  parents  who  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  the 
fees  assessed,  many  persons  let  them  remain  out  of  school  and  grow  up  in  ignorance. 
This  system  is  evidently  against  the  policy  of  the  law. 

County  supervision  was  still  weak  from  the  lack  of  education  and 
experience  in  the  superintendents  and  the  smallness  of  their  remuner- 
ation, but  was  making  progress  in  intelligent  comprehension  and 
grasp,  as  their  reports  show.  Another  defect  in  the  law  was  that 
it  made  no  provision  for  building  schoolhouses.  This  was  still  a 
purely  private  and  voluntary  matter  which  fell  upon  a  few  pubUc^ 
spirited  men  or  else — 

some  old  log  church  or  other  dilapidated  building  is  frequently  used.  Often  it  is  a 
building  without  desks,  tables,  windows,  blackboards,  maps,  charts,  stoves,  and 
with  backless  benches.  ChQdren  are  expected  to  take  pleasure  in  attending  school 
under  these  uncomfortable  and  imattractive  conditions. 

1  If  the  five  months'  tcnn  was  found  "abscdately  impracticable/'  it  might  be  made  four  months.  (See 
the  law  of  Mar.  5, 1901.)  As  later  laws  require  that  the  school  term  shall  be  uniform  in  the  county,  the 
minimum  requirement  has  been  abandoned  of  necessity. 
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The  superintendent  continues: 

I  have  uiged  the  grading  of  schools,  but  as  the  law  does  not  require  it,  I  have  been 
unable  to  enforce  it.  The  common  schools  should  be  classified  as  first,  second,  and 
third  grade,  according  as  they  are  taught  by  first,  second,  or  third  grade  teadiera 
*  *  *  In  the  school  conducted  by  a  third-grade  teacher,  only  third-grade  branches 
should  be  taught.  In  the  school  conducted  by  a  second-grade  teadier  ohly  second 
and  third  grade  branches  should  be  taught.  In  the  school  conducted  by  a  ^iBtr-gnde 
teacher,  all  the  common-school  branches  should  be  permitted  to  be  taught.  Under 
existing  laws  *  *  *  a  third-grade  teacher  may  teach  a  second  or  first  grade  school, 
and  either  may  essay  to  teach  college  and  university  branches,  which  they  fre- 
quently do. 

It  was  urged  that  salaries  be  based  on  the  grade  of  teacher's  certifi- 
cate held.  Compulsory  education  was  discussed,  for  only  about  half 
the  children  of  school  age  were  enrolled;  and  of  these  25  to  50  per 
cent  did  not  attend  regularly. 

The  recommendations  of  the  superintendent  in  his  report  for 
1898-1900;  based  on  the  situation  as  it  then  waS;  included: 

That  the  power  of  taxation  be  given  to  counties,  townships,  districts,  cities,  and 
towns. 

That  the  poll  tax  be  assessed  and  collected  by  school  officials  and  that  the  laws 
governing  this  be  made  more  rigid. 

That  after  the  funds  were  apportioned  to  the  counties,  on  the  basis  of  school  popu- 
lation, they  should  be  disbursed  on  that  of  average  daily  attendance. 

That  qualified  county  superintendents  be  provided  by  law,  that  their  pay  and 
length  of  service  be  increased,  and  that  they  be  required  to  devote  all  of  their  time  to 
school  work. 

That  the  State  board  of  examiners  conduct  all  teachers'  examinations  and  that  a 
minimum  general  average  and  a  minimum  branch  grade  be  provided. 

That  means  and  methods  be  provided  for  building  and  furnishing  pennanent  and 
suitable  schoolhouses. 

That  schools  be  classified  according  to  the  grade  of  the  teachers;  that  it  be  made 
illegal  to  teach  branches  higher  than  those  upon  which  examinations  had  been  passed; 
and  that  salaries  be  regulated  by  the  grade  of  the  certificate  held. 

That  absolutely  free  schools  for  five  months  be  required;  that  this  requirement 
regulate  the  number  of  schools  in  the  township;  that  supplementary  funds  given  by 
patrons  be  used  to  lengthen  the  free  term. 

That  when  the  schools  have  been  made  free  and  available  to  all  a  compulsory  law 
for  children  from  7  to  14  years  be  enacted  and  that  the  question  of  uniform  school 
books  be  considered  by  the  assembly. 

That  since  the  district  agricultural  schools  had  largely  failed,  having  developed 
into  ''high  schools  in  which  the  literary  feature  predominates,''  they  should  all  be 
placed  under  a  single  board  of  control,  thus  eliminating  local  influences. 

That  a  central  board  ''be  created  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  publishing 
what  schools  are  prepared  to  do  the  work  upon  which  d^rees  can  safely  be  granted, 
and  that  no  school  be  given  the  power  to  confer  degrees  unless  it  measures  up  to  the 
standard  fixed." 

That  an  unconditional  appropriation  be  made  for  summer  normal  schools  and  that 
the  counties  be  authorized  to  make  annual  appropriations  to  the  same. 

Some  of  these  recommendations  bore  fruit  inunediately.  Throu^ 
the  prompt  action  of  the  assembly,  they  became  laws  before  the 
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expiration  of  Mr.  Abercrombie's  term  of  office  and  have  been  dis- 
cussed as  such,  but  up  to  the  stature  of  others  the  State  has  not  yet 
grown. 

In  concluding  his  survey  for  the  two  years,  the  superintendent 
says: 

In  order  to  keep  abreast  with  the  educational  thought  and  progress  of  the  country, 
I  have  attended  many  educational  gatherings — county,  State,  southern,  and  National. 
♦  ♦  ♦  During  the  past  two  years  a  great  interest  in  the  cause  of  public  education 
has  been  aroused  among  the  i>eople.  Within  that  time  difficulties  have  been  over- 
come, hope  has  taken  the  place  of  discouragement,  indifference  among  the  people 
has  vanished.  The  amount  of  funds  available  for  common-school  purposes  has  been 
increased  more  than  50  "per  cent;  the  qualifications  of  teachers  have  been  raised; 
incompetent  teachers  have  been  eliminated;  county  supervision  has  been  improved; 
township  trustees  have  been  more  attentive;  schoolhouses  have  been  made  better; 
a  demand  for  a  qualified  county  superintendency  has  been  created;  the  school  enroll- 
ment has  been  largely  increased;  teachers'  institutes  have  been  held  more  regulariy; 
and  a  spirit  of  educational  progressivenees  has  been  aroused  among  the  people.  The 
outlook  is  most  encouraging. 

Again  he  says: 

Teachers  have  been  paid  promptly.  The  efficiency  of  the  teaching  force  has  been 
advanced  beyond  estimate.  The  school  term  has  been  lengthened  almost  50  per  cent. 
The  daily  attendance  has  been  greatly  increased.  Educational  interest  among  the 
I>eople  has  received  a  wonderful  impetus.  School  officials  have  been  more  prompt  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties.  A  general  public  school  revival  has  been  conducted. 

There  was  ''less  discord  and  more  interest."  The  awakening  had 
come. 

But  it  should  not  be  assumed  that  this  change  in  educational  sen- 
timent was  altogther  the  work  of  two  years,  or  of  a  single  man. 
More  accurately,  it  was  the  result  of  the  work  of  many  laborers  ex- 
tending over  many  years.  The  State  was  now  recovering  from  the 
long-lasting  effects  of  war;  having  recovered  from  war  and  again 
attained  to  a  degree  of  financial  independence,  it  began  to  answer 
the  call  from  within  to  a  newer  and  broader  life.  The  quickening 
effects  of  this  broader  outlook;  increased  financial  resources;  a  reali- 
zation of  the  real  educational  position  of  the  State,  despite  the  flat- 
tering glosses  of  politicians;  increasing  self-consciousness  and  en- 
hanced self-reliance,  together  with  a  forward-looking  superintendent 
were  the  things  that  made  for  this  educational  renaissance.  Let  it 
be  understood  also  that  these  things  came  in  spite  of  constitutional 
limitations,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  next  section. 

Mr.  Abercrombie  resigned  the  office  of  State  superintendent  July  1, 
1902,  to  become  president  of  the  University  of  Alabama.  His  unex- 
pfred  term  was  filled  out  by  Harry  Cunningham  Gimnels,  who  pub- 
lished the  report  for  1901-2.  He  continued  the  work  as  outlined  by 
his  predecessor,  and  renewed  most  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
earlier  report. 
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II.  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  1901. 

The  State  of  Alabama  adopted  a  new  constitution  in  1901,  and  it 
went  into  effect  November  28  of  that  year.  It  is  marked  for  what  it 
did  in  the  matter  of  educational  legislation  and  for  what  it  did  not  do. 

The  limitation  on  the  total  amoimt  of  tax  that  might  be  levied  by 
the  State  was  fixed  at  65  cents  on  the  hundred,  as  compared  with  75 
cents  in  the  constitution  of  1875.    The  earlier  instrument  left  the 
assembly  to  divide  this  as  it  pleased;  the  later  one  says  30  cents  on 
the  himdred  shall  be  levied  for  pubUc  schools  (par.  260).   The  new 
constitution  thus  put  into  the  organic  law,  accentuated  ai^d  empha- 
sized, a  principle  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  annual  lump-sum 
appropriation  made  by  the  assembly  since  1875  in  accord  with  the 
constitution  of  that  year,  and  which  in  1899  had  crystalized  into  a 
general  State  tax  of  10  cents  on  the  himdred  for  public  schools.  It 
here  recognized  and  formally  granted  a  demand  for  more  liberty  in 
the  matter  of  taxation  which,  by  implication  and  exercise,  adhered 
in  the  old.   It  took  from  debatable  groimd  and  made  constitutional 
a  tax  which,  while  already  exercised  by  the  State,  was  at  best  of 
questionable  legality  imder  court  interpretations  of  the  constitution 
of  1875.    By  making  imperative  the  30  cents  per  hundred  tax  for 
the  use  of  public  schools  it  changed  a  lump-sum  appropriation  that 
had  to  be  struggled  for  at  every  recurring  session  into  a  perpetual 
gift,  which  grew  automatically  with  the  increasing  wealth  of  the 
State.   The  last  year  imder  the  limip-simi  arrangement,  together 
with  the  lO-cent  tax  (1903-4),  produced  $831,210;  the  first  under 
the  constitutional  provision  (1904-5)  of  30  cents  produced  $880,545. 
This  first  increase  in  dollars  was  insignificant,  but  the  moral  effects 
of  the  law,  by  the  removal  of  uncertainty,  by  the  security  arising  out 
of  a  constitutional  provision,  and  the  certainty  of  futiu^  growth, 
were  very  great.   In  1912-13  the  30-cent  tax  had  increased  to 
$1,565,472.    In  1913-14  it  was  $1,734,302. 

The  new  constitution  granted  to  the  counties  power  to  levy  a  total 
county  tax  of  50  cents  on  the  hundred;  of  this  amount  it  was  now 
formaJly  provided  that  10  cents  on  the  hundred  could  be  levied  for 
school  purposes.  This  school  levy  might  increase  the  total  tax 
levy  from  $1.15,  the  new  constitutional  limit,  to  $1.25,  the  old  limit, 
but  could  be  levied  only  when  three-fifths  of  the  qualified  voters 
favored  the  increase.    (Par.  269.) 

By  implication  this  right  had  adhered  in  the  old  constitution.  At 
any  rate  some  of  the  counties  acted  on  the  supposition.  In  1895  the 
assembly  had  passed  an  act  allowing  St.  Clair  County  to  levy  10 
cents  per  hundred  for  schools.  This  was  followed  in  1898-99  by 
Walker  (10  cents),  by  Fayette  and  Lamar  (15  cents  each),  and  in 
1900-1901  by  Baldwin,  which  was  to  have  a  graduated  county  school 
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tax  beginning  with  5  cents  on  the  hundred  and  increasing  to  20 
cents. 

It  was  understood  that  these  counties  had  the  right  to  levy  this 
tax  under  the  constitution,  for  the  new  tax  kept  within  the  consti- 
tutional limit,  but  it  was  also  thought  that  without  legislative  per- 
mission they  could  not  appropriate  the  money  thus  raised  to  the 
schools,  hence  these  special  acts.  The  new  con3titution  made  this 
clearly  marked  tendency  in  the  more  progressive  counties  apply  to 
the  whole  State.  It  thus  recognized  the  trend  of  the  times.  It 
yielded  to  an  imperative  demand  from  the  people. 

In  the  matter  of  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  other  municipal  cor- 
poration3  the  total  tax;  limit  was  fixed  by  the  new  constitution,  as  by 
the  old,  at  50  9ents  on  the  hundred,  and  excluded,  under  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  supreme  court,  a  tax  for  schools  as  a  part  of  the 
general  power  to  tax.  To  Montgomery  was  now  given  the  power 
to  levy  a  special  tax  of  75  cents  for  the  interest  and  principal  of  the 
public  debt,  for  pubhc  schools  and  public  conveniences;  Decatur 
might  levy  50  cents  for  "pubhc  schools,  public  school  buildings, 
and  public  improvements";  while  New  Decatur  and  Cullman  might 
levy  a  similar  tax  '*for  educational  purposes."    (Par.  216.) 

Another  phase  of  the  new  constitution  which  made  for  democracy 
and  decentralization,  but  not  for  the  continuity  of  school  develop- 
ment, was  the  clause  which  declared  the  State  superintendent  to  be 
ineUgible  as  his  own  successor.    (Par.  116.) 

To  summarize:  The  State  tax  of  30  cents  was  made  obhgatory; 
the  county  tax  of  10  cents  was  optional;  the  municipalities  might 
tax  (i.  e.,  appropriate)  for  schools  under  their  general,  not  under 
special,  power,  while  four  named  municipalities  were  given  special 
powers  to  exceed  the  constitutional  limits.  None  of  these  powers, 
except  those  to  the  four  cities,  were  new.  They  were  all  embraced, 
by  implication  at  least,  in  the  old  constitution  of  1875,  and  were 
exercised  as  a  part  of  the  general  taxing  powers  of  municipalities. 
They  had  been  acted  on  as  imphed  powers,  and  as  such  had  not  come 
up  for  consideration  by  the  courts.  Pubhc-school  education  in 
Alabama  owes  something  to  the  constitution  of  1901,  but  the  framers 
of  that  instrument  were  the  followers,  not  the  ci'eators,  of  pubUc 
opinion.  They  wrote  into  the  new  constitution  principles  which  had 
been  worked  out  under  another  name,  proved  out  in  practice,  and  for 
which  there  was  imperative  demand.  They  did  not  touch  the  phase 
of  the  school  question  which  was  of  vital  importance,  which  is  of 
paramount  importance  to-day  and  toward  which  all  Alabama  educar 
tion  tends — the  question  of  direct  taxation  for  schools  in  towns  and 
municipalities  and  in  the  local  units.  For  this  failure  there  were 
reasons.  So  far  did  the  constitution  makers  fail  in  this  vital  principle 
that  the  ink  on  the  new  document  was  hardly  dry  before  the  State 
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supermtendent  began  agitation  for  an  amendment.  He  says  in  his 
report,  dated  September  30,  1902: 

An  amendment  to  the  constitution  should  be  submitted  allowing  school  districts 
to  levy  a  local  tax  for  school  purposes  whenever  the  people  of  the  district  desire  it. 
The  schools  of  Alabama  can  never  rank  with  the  schools  of  other  States  until  provision 
is  made  for  local  taxation. 

III.  CONTEMPORANEOUS  CONDmONS  AND  PBOGBESS. 

The  constitution  of  1901  changed  the  sessions  of  the  legislature 
from  biennial  to  quadrennial  and  provided  that  no  State  superin- 
tendent should  be  eUgible  to  succeed  himself  in  that  office.  Mr. 
Gunnels  was  succeeded  by  Isaac  William  Hill,  who  had  been  long 
engaged  in  educational  work. 

There  was  during  his  administration  but  a  single  session  of  the 
legislature.  It  passed,  however,  important  school  legislation,  includ- 
ing the  creation  of  the  State  textbook  commission  and  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  administrative  boards  of  the  agricultural  schook. 
These  laws  have  been  discussed  already  as  a  part  of  the  previous 
administration. 

A  general  law  was  passed  (1903)  allowing  municipalities  to  levy, 
provided  they  kept  within  the  constitutional  limitation  of  60  cents 
on  tjie  hundred,  a  special  tax  of  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  for  the 
purchase,  maintenance,  and  improvement  of  school  property  and 
"the  maintenance  of  pubhc  schools."* 

Another  act,  passed  by  this  legislature  on  October  1,  1903,  pro- 
vided the  machinery  in  accord  with  which  the  coimties  were  permitt^ 
under  the  new  constitution  to  levy  the  special  10-cent  tax  for  pubUc 
schools.  By  address  and  the  aid  of  a  banquet  at  which  all  the  leading 
men  were  present  Jefferson  County,  in  which  Birmingham  is  located, 
was  induced  to  lead  the  movement  in  voting  the  tax.  Walker,  Talla- 
dega, Union,  and  Tuscaloosa  followed  Jefferson,  and  within  the  next 
three  years  32  others  adopted  the  tax  and  the  proposal  was  defeated 
in  4.  The  total  number  voting  the  tax  prior  to  September  30,  1906, 
was  37;  in  most  of  these  the  law  was  a  success;  such  opposition  as 
had  developed  soon  disappeared,  and  the  superintendent  makes  the 
remarkable  statement  that  the  people  seem  actually  to  have  fallen 
in  love  with  voting  taxes  on  themselves  for  school  purposes." 

But  the  most  important,  the  most  wide-reaching,  and  revolution- 
izing in  its  influence  of  all  the  acts  of  1903  was  that  for  ''redistricting 
the  pubhc  schools  of  the  State  and  for  the  management  and  control 
of  the  same." 

We  have  seen  that,  beginning  about  1876,  the  custom  of  creating 
separate  or  special  school  districts  had  been  a  growing  one.  Under 
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the  constitution  these  districts  could  not  levy  a  tax,  but  the  topo- 
graphical arrangement  of  the  new  district  was  a  great  improvement 
over  the  rectangles  of  township  lines  in  the  matter  of  convenience^ 
and,  through  the  trustees  who  diluted  them,  these  separate  school 
districts  made  for  local  school  government.  This  principle  of  school 
oi^anization,  as  we  have  seen,  grew  to  considerable  proportions  in 
the  early  nineties,  and  by  the  law  of  September  30,  1903,  was  prac- 
tically extended  to  the  whole  State.  Briefly,  this  law  provided  that 
township  lines  for  school  purposes  *  *  *  are  hereby  abolished." 
Coimty  redistricting  boards  were  created  and  instructed  to  lay  out 
their  counties  anew  ''into  public  school  districts  according  to  centers 
of  population  and  natural  barriers'';  every  child  was  to  be,  if  possi- 
ble, within  2i  miles  of  a  schoolhouse,  and  no  district  was  to  contain 
less  than  15  school  children.  For  each  of  these  new  districts  there 
was  to  be  elected  a  local  board  of  three  trustees,  who  were  to  take 
the  school  census,  care  for  school  property,  employ  schoolteachers, 
visit  and  report  on  schools,  and  have  general  management  and  con- 
trol. Chairmen  of  these  local  boards  were  to  elect  four  county 
trustees  who,  with  the  coimty  superintendent,  were  to  make  up  the 
coimty  board  of  education,  in  whose  hands  the  county  school  system 
was  placed.  It  was  enacted  further,  as  a  sort  of  reward  for  diligence 
in  well-doing,  that  when  any  district  had  provided  a  graded  school 
system  for  all  children  of  school  age  for  not  less  than  eight  months 
in  the  year  they  might  elect  five  district  trustees  instead  of  three 
and  ''assxune  entire  control  of  the  public  schools  therein,"  only 
reporting  to  the  county  authorities.  The  coimty  superintendents 
were  made  fiscal  and  disbuising  officers  and  were  paid  4  per  cent  of 
their  disbursements  up  to  $1,800  per  year.  The  act  was  not  to  apply 
to  "any  county  heretofore  districted  by  law  and  which  has  a  special 
levy  from  the  county  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  or  to 
school  districts  heretofore  establidied  by  law."  Each  incorporated 
city  and  town  was  also  made  a  separate  school  district,  and  so  the 
whole  State  was  thus  reorganized  on  the  basis  of  population  and  natu- 
ral barriers,  a  result  which  should  have  been  reached  long  before. 

The  county  now  became  the  basis  of  administration,  instead  of 
the  township,  and  each  school  in  the  county  was  to  be  kept  open  as 
nearly  the  same  length  of  time  as  might  be.  Under  the  old  township 
law  grievances  had  arisen,  especially  in  the  black  belt.  Among  these 
was  the  pernicious  practice  of  paying  to  parents  their  pro  rata  of  the 
public  school  fund  should  they  for  any  reason  feel  disposed  to  keep 
their  children  out  of  the  school.  This  custom  had  its  roots  deep  in 
those  laws  of  ante  bellum  days  which  had  to  do  with  the  distribution 
of  the  sixteenth  section  funds  and  now  produced  social  injustice 
when  administered  by  unscrupulous  county  officers,  if  allowed  to 
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pass  the  smitiny  of  the  State  officials  in  Montgomery.  Says  the 
State  superintendent: 

Under  the  old  law  there  was  no  one  who  had  direct  control  over  the  common  schools 
of  the  counties,  and  "sharp  practices"  q>rang  up  which  were  perversive  of  the  i^irit 
of  public  education.  To  illustrate:  One  township  in  a  county  not  only  ran  its  public 
schools  eight  months  with  a  first-class  teacher,  but  also  defrayed  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  expenses  of  boys  and  girls  off  at  college,  while  another  township  in  the  same 
county  did  not  secure  sufficient  funds  to  run  its  schools  four  months.  The  new  law 
not  only  equalizes  the  school  term,  but  also  enables  school  officials  to  detect  attempts, 
should  they  be  made,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  boys  and  girls  in  college  out  of  school 
funds. 

Under  the  county  system  law  there  was  much  less  inducement  to 
pay  fimds  to  parents  than  there  had  be^  under  the  old  township 
law.  Under  the  old  law  a  term  of  four  months  would  meet  the 
TTiiTiiniiiTTi  legal  requirements;  under  the  new  all  schools  in  the  county 
must  be  of  the  same  length.  Payments  to  parents  reduced  the  school 
term  of  the  whole  county,  and  as  the  tmit  of  administration  was 
enlarged  the  number  of  men  who  would  resent  such  injustice  was 
increased. 

With  this  brief  summary  of  the  new  school  legislation  of  the  State 
goes  a  review  of  education^  progress  for  the  period. 

There  began  to  appear  during  this  period  a  well-defined  effort, 
steady  and  long  continued,  conscious  and  emphatic,  to  develop  a 
professional  consciousness.  This  was  manifest  in  the  increased 
interest  in  and  the  growing  resources  available  for  the  normal  schools. 
The  University  of  Alabama  began  a  summer  school.  Reading 
circles,  county  teachers'  associations,  and  other  agencies  were  making 
for  increased  professional  training,  although  the  county  institutes 
had  not  as  yet  been  so  systematized  as  to  be  of  much  service.  While 
this  progress  was  making  on  the  professional  side,  the  higher  schools 
were  making  good  on  their  special  lines.  The  Girls'  Industrial 
School,  at  Montevallo,  while  still  hampered  by  lack  of  funds  and 
accommodations,  was  using  to  advantage  what  it  had;  and  the 
agricultural  schools,  after  being  separated  from  the  six  lower  grades, 
were  now  to  a  large  extent  delocahzed  and  were  turning  to  the  agri- 
cultural and  other  practical  work  for  which  they  had  been  intended. 
To  these  schools  there  was  now  added  at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute  a  summer  school  for  farmers.  The  first  session  was  for 
10  days  only,  but  the  attendance  reached  400. 

The  new  law  regulating  the  examination  and  certification  of  teach- 
ers worked  successfully.  It  encouraged  the  upper  grades,  and  the 
State  was  soon  unable  to  meet  the  demand  for  first  and  second  grade 
teachers.  It  was  estimated  'that  the  standard  had  been  raised 
already  50  per  cent  since  the  passage  of  the  law.  Another  change 
for  the  better  was  the  payment  of  teachers  monthly  instead  of 
quarterly,  but  '*the  average  Alabama  schoolhouse''  was  still  "not 
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only  a  disgrace  to  the  community  in  which  it  stands  but  a  disgrace 
to  the  State,"  and  imder  the  law  not  a  cent  of  public  money  could 
be  used  for  school  buildings  or  for  incidental  expenses,  but  was  all 
apportioned  on  the  basis  of  school  population.  The  day  of  the 
Bchoolhouse  did  not  come  tiU  the  organization  of  the  Women's 
Association  for  the  Betterment  of  Schoolhouses.  A  revision  of  the 
school  census  made  imder  the  act  of  1903  showed,  the  rolls  padded 
to  the  extent  of  ,  28,218  pupils.  The  old  school  census  showed 
707,269,  which  was  reduced  by  the  newer  and  more  careful  enum- 
eration to  679,051. 

Under  the  new  constitution  the  school  funds  increased  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  taxable  wealth  of  the  State.  But  this  constitu- 
tion had  at  the  same  time  dealt  a  temporary  blow  to  the  poll-tax 
fund.  This  fund  was  apportioned  to  the  race  which  paid  it,  but  the 
negro,  being  no  longer  allowed  to  vote,  declined  to  pay  the  poll  tax, 
and  this  tax  dropped  from  $156,043  in  1900-1901  to  $89,810  in 
1904-5.  A  better  system  of  collection,  however,  raised  it  to  $179,095 
in  1911-12. 

The  recommendations  made  in  Supt.  Hill's  second  report  show 
that  the  schools  were  advancing.  He  urged  that  the  public  school 
be  graded  so  that  the  whole  of  the  school  work  might  be  correlated 
and  articidated  from  the  primary  through  the  higher  schools  to  the 
university ;  that  at  least  one  high  school  in  each  county  be  established ; 
that  a  supplementary  State  appropriation  of  $300,000  be  made  for 
schools  and  $50,000  for  school  buildings;  that  an  amendment  to 
the  constitution  permitting  a  school-district  tax  be  submitted  by 
the  legislature,  because  the  available  funds  were  stiU  insufficient 
for  a  5  months'  school  taught  by  even  a  third-grade  teacher,  without 
private  contributions  to  supplement  the  public  funds. 

The  reports  of  the  county  superintendents  reveal  more  business  and 
educational  qualifications  than  had  been  the  case  in  earlier  years. 
The  type  of  the  men  engaged  in  education  was  rising  all  along  the 
line.  There  was  progress  in  quality  as  well  as  quantity.  Professional 
consciousness  was  developing. 

The  effects  of  the  coimty  tax,  which  usually  increased  the  length 
of  the  term  a  month,  began  to  be  visible;  some  of  the  towns  (as  Girard, 
in  Russell  County)  were  allowed  to  vote  on  bonds  for  schoolhouses; 
Dothan  furnished  books  as  well  as  tuition  and  made  the  whole 
absolutely  free;  while  some  of  the  coimties,  as  Henry,  stiU  had  to 
assess  an  entrance  fee  on  each  child  to  make  the  funds  hold  out; 
Escambia  levied  the  State  tax  of  30  cents  for  schools,  then  a  county 
tax  of  20  cents,*  and  was  ready  to  levy  the  additional  tax  of  10  cents 

>  This  20-oeDt  tax  was  permissible  because  the  total  coimty  levy  without  it  did  not  exceed  30  cents  on  the 
hundred. 
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permitted  by  the  constitution.  Surely  this  county  at  least  was 
finding  itself. 

Mr.  Hill  was  succeeded  in  1906  by  Hon.  Harry  C.  Gunnels,  who 
completed  his  term  of  service  in  1910;  and  gave  place  to  Hon.  Henry 
Jones  Willingham.  He  became  president  of  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Florence  in  1913;  his  term  was  completed  by  Hon.  William  F. 
Feagin,  who  in  December,  1914,  entered  upon  a  new  term  of  four 
years. 

In  recent  years  the  character  of  public  education  in  Alabama  has 
been  changing  radically.  It  is  no  longer  a  mere  matter  of  teaching 
the  three  B's,  but  a  wider  and  broader  idea  of  education  has  been 
evolved  and  has  given  character  both  to  State  legislation  and  to  the 
State  superintendent's  reports.  The  work  of  the  department  has 
become  more  systematized;  the  successive  administrations  are  better 
articulated  one  with  another;  personal  equations  <^ount  for  less;  and 
the  sup^intendent  no  longer  dominates  the  system  in  accord  with 
his  own  ideas,  as  was  entirely  possible  in  the  earUer  days  when  die 
machinery  of  the  department  was  less  in  amoimt  and  less  complex 
in  character.  He  is  no  longer  the  system,  but  the  head  of  a  system  to 
which  he  seeks  to  give  direction;  the  individual  is  less;  organized 
society  as  expressed  in  public  opinion  and  public  organization  is 
more,  and  is  now  reaching  out  into  related  and  soon  to  be  correlated 
fields  of  educational  activity. 

This  personal  domination  of  the  superintendent  which  characterized 
the  administrations  of  the  past  was  nowhere  more  evident  than  in 
the  annual  reports,  and  nowhere  else  does  this  individuality  retain 
its  hold  with  such  tenacity.  It  would  seem  that  here  at  least  no 
effort  has  ever  been  made  to  standardize  the  reports  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  out  of  the  whole  series  a  single  connected  whole.  Their  use 
causes  the  student  constant  difficulties,  for  hardly  are  any  two  alike. 
Each  superintendent's  reports  are  dominated  by  the  personal  equa- 
tion. ITtiey  vary  in  form  and  content,  ijx  fullness  and  accuracy. 
They  sometimes  give  two  or  more  sets  of  figures  for  the  same  thing 
and  agree  neither  with  themselves  nor  from  year  to  year.  The  many 
blanks  left  in  the  tables  are  presumably  beyond  the  power  of  the 
superintendent  to  remedy,  but  certainly  not  so  the  long  columns 
which  are  untotaled.  The  various  items  are  not  treated  uniformly, 
and  one  which  may  be  fully  reported  for  two  or  three  years  is  th^ 
dropped  altogether;  hence  it  becomes  next  to  impossible  to  trace  any 
particular  line  of  school  development  with  that  minuteness  of  detidl 
sometimes  necessary,  and  any  statistics  based  on  these  reports  can 
not  at  best  be  anything  more  than  approximate.  In  1906-1908  the 
superintendent's  report  is  made  up  entirely  of  the  statistics  and  nar- 
rative reports  from  the  counties.  There  is  no  attempt  to  interpret 
these  local  reports  or  to  give  an  idea  of  any  connected  educational 
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development  during  the  period.  This  characteristic  dominated  also 
the  reports  for  1909  and  1910,  but  the  next  superintendent  did  not 
print  the  county  reports  as  a  series  of  local  disconnected  systems, 
made  up  of  isolated,  independent,  and  more  or  less  uncorrelated  frag- 
ments, but  undertook  in  his  report  to  interpret  the  tendency  of  the 
times,  to  present  the  evolution  of  public  school  education  as  a  whoje, 
and  to  point  out  its  rapidly  changing  and  broadening  character. 

Nowhere  is  this  evolution  in  the  character  of  education  more  visible 
than  in  school  legislation,  which  more  than  ever  begins  to  concern 
itself  with  higher,  technical,  and  industrial  educM^ion.  Witness  the 
educational  acts  of  1907  and  1911,  which  have  httle  to  do  with  the 
schools  in  the  narrower  sense,  except  as  to  the  usual  routine  appro- 
priations. They  deal  with  broader  issues :  To  aid  and  extend  the  field 
of  technical  education;  to  provide  for  industrial  schools  for  boys  and 
girls;  to  sell  university  and  other  school  lands;  to  establish  more  nor- 
mal schools;  to  appropriate  for  the  deaf  and  blind;  to  provide  funds 
for  medical  education;  to  define  and  provide  for  delinquent  children; 
to  widen  the  usefulness  of  agricultural,  girls'  industrial,  boys'  trade 
and  industrial  schools;  to  provide  for  the  higher  colleges  and  the 
university;  to  form  farm-life  clubs  and  encourage  farm  demonstra- 
tion work;  to  establish  high  schools,  Negro  reformatories,  etc. 

During  these  years  the  superintendents'  reports  discuss,  besides 
the  various  phases  of  education  in  the  narrower  sense,  like  enroUment, 
attendance,  schoolhouses,  local  taxation,  compulsory  attendance, 
graded  schools,  teachers'  certificates,  etc.,  such  cognate  and  kindred 
subjects  as:  The  supervising  of  rural  schools;  school-improvement 
associations  and  their  activities;  rural  lyceums  and  Ubraries;  coimty 
high  schools  and  inspectors  of  the  same;  agricultural  schools,  normal 
schools,  county  superintendents,  etc. 

As  in  the  past,  so  now,  enrollment  and  attendance  are  matters 
which  call  for  serious  consideration.  True,  as  will  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  the  statistical  appendix,  the  enrollment  and  attendance  are 
both  growing  in  absolute  numbers,  but  the  relative  increase  is  small, 
and  there  are  still  a  few  coimty  superintendents  who  are  content  to 
quote  platitudes  about  trusting  **that  the  people  of  Alabama  wiU 
never  so  far  forget  their  duty  to  their  children  as  to  require  penal 
statutes  to  force  them  to  comply  with  parental  duties,"  but  others 
of  their  nimiber  realize  the  situation  and  see  the  remedy  as  clearly  as 
the  State  authorities.  Says  E.  R.  Harris,  coimty  superintendjant  of 
Lamar,  in  1908: 

Education  in  Alabama  is  too  i)artial  as  to  the  number  reached — ^too  little  adapted 
to  the  various  needs  of  our  population.   If  we  would  restore  respect  for  authority, 
obedience  to  law,  prevent  frauds,  political  corruption,  oppression  of  the  poor,  and 
save  the  State  we  must  have  universal  education.   To  secure  universal  education,  ^ 
regular  attendance  *  *  *  must  be  required  by  the  State. 
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Two  years  later  E.  C.  Glover,  superintendent  of  Henry,  wrote: 

I  alao  favor  free  textbooks  for  the  public  schools  of  Alabama.  I  believe  that  the 
State  ought  to  furnish  the  books  along  with  the  money  to  pay  the  teachers.  Then 
when  we  have  free  schools,  when  the  schools  are  free  in  truth  as  well  as  in  name,  com- 
pulsory education  would  not  penalize  poverty,  and  many  who  now  opi>oee  such  a  law 
would  give  it  their  hearty  support. 

Says  the  State  superintendent  in  1910-11: 

Perhaps  we  have  no  right  to  expect  a  larger  proportion  of  our  young  people  to  attend 
school  when  this  question  is  determined  absolutely  and  only  by  the  will  of  the  parents 
and  children  themselves. 

If  we  take  the  reports  of  the  superintendent  for  the  last  three 
years  and  interpret  them  in  the  light  of  this  remark,  we  shall  find 
that  the  enrollment  in  1910-11  was  73  per  cent  of  the  school  popu- 
lation; in  1911-12  it  was  72  per  cent;  and  in  1912-13  it  was  74.7  per 
cent.  For  the  same  years  the  average  attendance  was  63  per  cent, 
61  per  cent,  and  60  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  enrollment.  Now, 
if  we  translate  these  percentages  of  enrollment  and  attendance  into 
dollars,  we  shall  find  them  equal  to  63/100  of  73/100,  61/100  of 
72/100,  and  60/100  of  74.7/100,  or  46  per  cent,  44  per  cent,  and  45 
per  cent.  All  of  which  means,  assuming  the  present  force  of  teachers 
able  to  handle  the  total  school  population  if  in  actual  attendance, 
that  the  State  received  46  cents  for  each  dollar  spent  in  1910-11,  44 
cents  in  1911-12,  and  45  cents  in  1912-13. 

This  measurement  is  of  average  attendance  in  dollars.  Now 
consider  it  in  length  of  school  term.  The  actual  term  in  1910-11 
was  127  days^in  1911-12  it  was  132  days,  and  in  1912-13  it  was  133 
days.  But  since  the  per  cent  of  the  total  school  population  in 
regular  attendance  was  only  46  per  cent,  44  per  cent,  and  45  per  cent, 
respectively,  the  true  length  of  term  was  57.4  days  in  1910-11;  58.08 
days  in  1911-12;  and  59.85  days  in  1912-13. 

These  figures  are  based  on  the  total  enrollment  and  attendance  for 
these  years.  It  includes  cities  and  high  schools,  but  excludes  private 
and  denominational  schools,  and  is  confined  to  the  whites,  for  they 
are  the  more  favored  and  represent  the  high-water  mark  of  botli 
intelligence  and  capacity.  If  negroes  were  admitted  into  the  calcu- 
lation the  figures  would  be  still  less  favorable. 

The  inevitable  conclusion,  therefore,  follows  that,  at  the  present 
rate  of  enrollment  and  attendance,  the  State  of  Alabama  may  con- 
tinue to  pour  money  as  water  into  these  depths  of  inefficiency  and 
never  get  back  more  than  45  cents  on  the  dollar.  If  the  State  wishes 
to  recover  from  this  condition  of  educational  bankruptcy,  she  must 
not  only  increase  the  length  of  term,  but  increase  the  per  cent  of  the 
equally  important  factors  of  enrollment  and  average  attendance. 

The  above  is  a  consideration  of  efficiency  as  measured  in  attendance 
and  length  of  term  only.    If  we  subtract  also  the  efficiency  lost  to 
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instruction  in  the  school  by  the  interruption  of  classes  we  may  find 
that  the  standard  of  efficiency  actually  attained  under  this  system  of 
perfect  freedom  is  perhaps  only  one-third,  possibly  only  one-fourth, 
of  what  might  be  attained  imder  the  intelligent  administration  of  a 
compulsory  law. 

No  wonder  the  superintendent  declares: 

The  conclu£don  seems  irresistible  that  Alabama  without  much  more  delay  wiU  be 
compelled  to  enact  a  reasonable  compulsory-attendance  law,  and  thus  follow  in  the 
footstepsof  all  but  a  half  dozen  of  the  States  of  the  American  Union  *  *  *.  Public 
sentiment  in  this  State  appears  to  be  growing  strongly  in  favor  of  a  law  requiring 
compulsory  attendance  *  *  *.   Such  a  law  will  be  popular  and  greatly  beneficial. 

In  his  report  for  1912-13  he  enters  into  an  estimate  of  the  additional 
expense  that  would  be  entailed  by  compulsory  education: 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  our  public  schools,  especially  in  the  rural  districts, 
are  crowded  for  only  a  few  weeks  in  the  middle  of  each  winter  session.  A  teaching 
force  which  is  sufficient  to  care  for  this  crowded  condition  during  less  than  half  the 
session  is  employed  in  almost  all  cases  for  the  entire  session,  and,  therefore,  if  those 
who  now  enroll  in  school  were  required  to  attend  regularly,  the  additional  cost  of 
maintenance,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  would  be  practically  nothing.  The  only 
additional  cost  in  the  maintenance  of  sufficient  school  facilities  to  care  for  aU  the 
children  who  ought  to  be  required  to  attend  would  apply  only  to  those  children  who 
are  not  now  enrolled  and  who  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  any  school 
whatever.  *  *  *  An  investigation  of  the  subject  fails  to  disclose  any  State  or 
any  civilized  country  which  has  repealed  a  compulsory  education  law.  *  *  ♦  It 
is  modified  from  time  to  time,  iisually  extended  in  its  scope  and  in  its  requirements. 

The  legislature  of  1911  passed  three  laws  which  serve  to  unify  the 
general  administration  of  the  schools.  One  of  these  defined  and 
extended  the  duties  of  the  coimty  superintendent.  He  was  required 
to  keep  an  office  at  the  coimty  seat,  to  visit  all  the  schools  in  his 
county,  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  school  fimds,  and  to  make 
monthly  and  annual  reports.  He  was  to  be  paid  4  per  cent  on  dis- 
bursements, and  if  employed  on  full  time  might  be  paid  a  fixed  salary 
of  not  less  than  $1,000.  This  law  went  into  effect  October  1,  1913. 
Another  law  provides  that  the  coimty  board  of  education  ''select 
annually  some  suitable  person  in  the  coimty  to  act  as  treasurer." 
This  choice  has  usually  fallen  on  some  local  banker  who  has  been 
willing  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office  in  exchange  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  deposit  of  county  school  funds.  He  pays  the  teachers 
monthly. 

Another  law  (Apr.  18,  1911)  defined  the  qualifications  necessary 
for  teachers'  certificates: 

For  third-grade  certificates  applicants  were  to  be  examined  on 
orthography,  reading,  penmanship,  grammar,  practical  arithmetic, 
United  States  history,  geography,  the  elementary  principles  of  phys- 
iology and  hygiene  and  agriculture,  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 
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For  second-grade  certificates,  in  addition  to  the  above,  additional 
requirements  in  arithmetic,  history  of  Alabama,  English  grammar 
and  hterature,  intermediate  geography,  United  States  history,  and 
civics  and  class  management. 

For  the  first  grade,  in  addition  to  the  above,  algebra,  geometry, 
physics,  elementary  psychology,  the  school  laws  of  Alabama,  and 
advanced  English. 

For  life  certificates,  the  history  of  education. 

The  result  of  the  law  governing  examination  ot  teachers,  granting 
certificates,  and  grading  salaries  according  to  the  certificates  held 
has  been  a  gradual  rise  in  the  capacity  and  training  of  the  teachers 
and  a  tendency  to  gradually  eliminate  the  lower  grades,  but  the 
salaries  are  still  discouragingly  low,  and  the  cheapest  man  is  still 
almost  the  imiversal  favorite.  In  1912-13  male  white  teachers 
received  on  an  average  $429;  women  received  $346.  Among  the 
negroes  men  received  $191  and  women  $153.  This .  indicated  a 
general  increase  all  along  the  line,  except  in  the  case  of  negro  women, 
who  fell  back  $2  per  month.  Said  the  superintendent  in  1911-12: 
Alabama  receives  to-day  more  than  $40  a  month  for  her  convicts,  or 
approximately  $500  gross  income  from  each  convict  hired.  This 
is  considerably  more  than  is  paid  for  the  services  of  the  average 
pubUc  school  teacher  in  Alabama."  Then  he  naively  adds:  *'This 
statement  of  fact  is  not  made  as  a  suggestion  that  teachers  should 
leave  off  teaching  and  become  convicts,"  but  it  does  present  for  the 
consideration  of  patriotic  citizens  the  fiuther  fact  that  the  State  as 
an  owner  esteems  more  highly  the  labor  of  its  negro  convicts  than  as 
an  employer  it  does  the  services  of  its  white  teachers. 

The  superintendent's  report  for  1913-14,  moreover,  shows  a  fur- 
ther widening  of  the  difference  between  the  pay  of  city  and  rural 
teachers.  White  city  men  teachers  received  an  average  of  $1,032 
and  women  teachers  an  average  of  $533  as  against  $337  and  $293  for 
rural  men  and  women  teachers,  respectively.  For  negroes  the  figures 
were  $355  and  $262  as  against  $132  and  $123.  The  salaries  of  rural 
teachers  have  decreased  while  those  of  city  teachers  have  increased. 
The  superintendent  adds: 

It  is  only  fair  to  conclude  that  the  best  teachers  of  both  races  will  gravitkte  toward 
the  cities  and  towns  more  strongly  than  ever  unless  our  present  salaries  are  increased, 
and  any  thought  of  decided  improvement  along  the  lines  indicated  above  will  make 
it  clear  that  we  shall  never  have  the  funds  until  our  constitution  Is  so  amended  as  to 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  provide  them  by  local  taxation. 

Along  with  the  questions  of  better  teachers  and  better  salaries  for 
teachers  is  bound  up  another  on  which  these  of  necessity  rest.  The 
question  of  resources  is  still  the  burning  one  in  the  State.  School 
funds  are  still  insufficient  to  meet  legitimate  school  needs.  Up  to 
October  1,  1912,  the  10-cent  coimty  tax  allowed  by  the  constitution 
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of  1901  had  been  voted  in  44  of  the  67  counties  for  such  length  of 
time  as  suited  the  people.  In  a  few  counties  the  tax  was  proposed 
and  defeated.  In  one  or  two  it  was  tried  and  then  abandoned,  the 
result  being  manifest  injury  to  the  schools;  in  another  it  was  changed 
from  schools  to  roads.  But  even  when  in  operation  this  tax  does  not 
supply  sufficient  funds,  and  both  towns  and  counties  have  from  time 
to  time  gotten  aroimd  its  limitations.  In  1901  Escambia  had 
been  required  by  law  to  levy  for  the  year  1901  and  for  "each  year 
thereaftw"  a  special  school  tax  of  not  less  than  2  mills  of  the  total 
county  tax  which  was  to  be  ''used  for  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  the  public  schools."*  It  will  be  noted  that  this  act  antedated 
the  constitution  of  1901  and  exceeded  the  limits  provided  by  that 
instrument.  Again,  it  is  foimd  that  Baldwin  levied  in  1909  a  3-miU 
tax  for  schools  and  thereby  won  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
county  in  the  State  at  that  time  whose  local  funds  exceeded  the 
general  fimd  from  the  State  and  the  poll  tax  combined.^ 

In  the  case  of  Mobile,  which  has  since  attained  the  same  rank,  a 
loss  of  some  $37,000  in  annual  revenue  was  sustained  about  1909  as  a 
result  of  the  cutting  out  of  hquor  Hcense  fees  when  State  prohibition 
went  into  effect.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  retrench  the  activi- 
ties of  the  schools,  increase  fees  and  levy  a  2-mill  tax  to  get  more 
school  money.  In  1912-13  this  was  reported  as  $124,250,  the  largest 
in  any  county,  except  Jefferson,  which  that  year  received  $189,450 
from  a  similar  source.  In  1909  Girard,  Scale  and  Hurtsboro  re- 
sorted to  a  bond  sale  to  raise  money  for  building  schoolhouses;  in 
1910  Jackson  County  and  Thomasville,  Clarke  County,  did  the  same, 
but  all  of  these  makeshifts  could  not  produce  as  much  money  as  was 
needed  for  the  schools.  In  1 908  pubhc  income  was  supplemented  from 
private  sources,  by  fe^  or  contributions,  to  the  extent  of  $299,481; 
in  1909  it  was  $286,000;  m  1910,  $255,000;  m  1911-12,  $310,084; 
in  1912-13,  $354,702;  and  in  1913-14,  $429,605.  Hand  in  hand 
with  the  subjects  of  compulsory  attendance,  efficient  supervision, 
and  general  development  goes  their  complement,  the  question  of 
local  taxation.  These  four  are  the  paramount  issues  in  the  educa- 
tional world  of  Alabama  to-day.  Being  more  concrete  and  tangible, 
local  taxation  has  received  more  attention  than  compulsory  attend- 
ance, has  been  more  considered  by  the  people  and  is  undoubtedly 
making  progress.  From  the  statements  just  made  its  necessity  is 
perfectly  apparent. 

Says  the  superintendent: 

To  depend  on  subscription  or  tuition  fees  is  folly,  and  every  observant 
it.   If  llie  money  could  be  obtained  in  that  way  it  would  be  wholly  unfair,  because 
*  *  *  a  few  individuals  in  each  community  would  have  the  supplement  to  pay, 


1  Sm  Laws,  1900-1901,  p.  1416. 
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and  they  would  in  few  instances  represent  those  who  were  most  able  to  pay  it.  If 
public  education  is  a  public  duty  *  *  *  the  only  fair  and  equitable  means  of 
raising  a  supplemental  fund  *  *  *  is  through  some  method  of  taxation  *  *  * 
Each  county  is  now  allowed  *  *  *  to  levy  *  *  *  10  cents  on  the  hundred 
dollars  of  property  *  *  *.  Forty-four  counties  have  already  taken  advantage  of 
this  provision  *  *  If  our  people  are  capable  of  self-government,  they  ought 
to  have  the  privilege  of  saying  on  election  day  whether  they  are  willing  to  levy  a  tax 
of  more  than  1  mill  in  any  given  county  in  support  of  the  education  of  their  own 
children,  and  when  the  county  has  levied  a  reasonable  school  tax  on  the  property  of 
the  whole  coimty  for  the  maintenance  of  all  the  schools  in  the  county,  then  the  quali- 
fied electors  in  any  school  district,  whether  town,  city,  or  rund,  oug^t  to  have  the 
additional  privilege  of  saying  by  their  vote  whether  they  will  levy  on  the  property 
of  that  district  a  reasonable  additional  tax  as  a  further  supplement  to  their  own  school 
or  schools.  If,  however,  our  people  are  not  capable  of  self-government,  and  if  they 
are  so  anxious  to  pay  taxes  that  they  would  vote  upon  themselves  an  unreasonable 
rate  of  taxation,  then,  of  course,  our  present  constitution,  which  denies  them  the 
privilege  of  passing  on  such  a  question,  ought  not  to  be  changed.^ 

The  number  of  separate  schools  mcreased  m  1911-12  over  the 
previous  year  by  1  per  cent.  There  was  substantially  a  similar  in- 
xcrease  for  1912-13.  The  superintendent  declares  that  there  are 
already  too  many,  and  while  consolidation  and  transportation  have 
been  but  little  discussed  in  the  State,  he  recommends  the  combining 
of  one-teacher  schools  and  reports  that  in  some  sections  the  teaching 
of  high-school  subjects  has  been  consolidated  so  as  to  leave  the  grade 
teachers  free  for  grade  work.  If  this  plan  continues  to  work  out 
successfully,  it  will  be  the  beginning  of  centralization  on  a  larger 
scale. 

In  1914  there  was  inaugurated  an  educational  survey  of  three 
counties  which  were  regarded  as  typical  of  the  whole.  The  coimties 
chosen  were  Morgan  in  the  north,  Macon  in  the  east  central  black 
belt,  and  Covington  in  the  south.  The  survey  was  conducted  by 
Messrs.  Baker  and  Sibley,  inspectors  of  rural  schools,  and  was  pub- 
lished by  the  department  in  its  Bulletin  No.  43. 

It  was  thought  that  a  survey  of  the  white  schools  of  Macon,  where 
the  negroes  outnumber  the  whites  at  the  rate  of  6  to  1,  would  give 
"a  fair  idea  of  conditions  generally  prevailing  in  the  white  schools 
in  the  black  belt,"  and  a  preliminary  study  of  the  coimties  showed 
that  "the  negro  schools  in  Morgan  and  Covington  Counties  were 
representative  of  the  general  conditions  of  negro  schools  throughout 
the  State." 

The  survey  reported  on  the  general  questions  of  population,  lit- 
eracy, farming,  economic  conditions,  and  pubhc  health.  In  educa- 
tional matters  it  discussed  at  length  general  administration,  teachers, 
buildings,  grounds,  material  equipment,  values  of  school  property, 
and  vitalizing  agencies.  It  covered  the  field  with  much  thorough- 
ness, emphasized  growing  strength  in  some  directions,  and  pointed 

>  Report  1911-12,  pp.  9-10.  See  similar  remarks  in  the  report  tor  19ia-18,  pp.  10-14. 
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out  continued  weakness  in  others.  It  declared  that  there  is  a  ten- 
dency toward  building  up  an  efficient  county  administration  as  a 
basis  for  good  schools,  but  that  back  of  all  these  efforts  lies  the  neces- 
sity for  more  money.  There  can  at  present  be  no  local  taxation; 
private,  supplementary  contributions  are  small  and  uncertain,  and 
salaries  are  pitifully  low.   The  average  for  the  three  coimties  is  $353 — 

or  an  average  of  $27.75  per  month  distributed  throughout  the  year.  As  the  teacher 
must  live  in  the  summer  if  she  is  to  be  ready  fdr  work  in  winter,  the  pay  should  be 
thought  of  as  a  year's  income.  These  figures  include  all  public  school  positions  in 
the  counties  except  the  county  superintendents.  If  these  had  been  included  the 
figures  would  have  been  $29.07  per  month  instead.  Of  course  no  chauffeiur,  deputy 
sheriff,  or  railway  fireman  would  work  at  such  wages.  Many  day  laborers  get  more. 

Then,  to  drive  this  lesson  home,  the  survey  prints  the  pictures  of 
an  automobile  and  a  schoolhouse  side  by  side.  It  gives  the  initial 
cost  of  the  automobile  and  the  average  cost  of  the  schoolhouse,  the 
annual  maintenance  of  each,  and  concludes  that — 

If  one  man  in  a  rural  community  owns  a  very  moderately  priced  automobile,  he  has 
invested  in  it  more  than  the  entire  community  has  invested  in  its  school  plant.  It 
is  also  possible  that  he  spends  more  upon  the  upkeep  of  the  automobile  than  the  com- 
munity spends  upon  the  upkeep  of  the  school,  even  including  the  teacher's  salary. 

The  latest  annual  report  of  the  State  superintendent,  that  for 
1913-14,  continues  agitation  along  the  lines  of  earlier  reports  and 
of  the  coimty  survey  considered  above.  The  superintendent  urges 
in  particular  that  more  effort  be  made  to  promote  community 
organization.  This  is  to  come  through  the  common  school,  the 
institution  nearest  the  soil,  which  should  be  made  the  apostle  of 
intelligence,  of  industry,  and  of  thrift  for  the  regeneration  of  rural 
life.  With  a  country  life  commission  to  serve  as  a  clearing  house 
of  information  and  ideas  and  to  promote  the  development  of  com- 
munity organization  "we  may  justly  hope  to  weld  the  people  of  any 
district  *  *  *  into  one  coherent  whole  for  its  own  uplift  witfi 
the  country  schoolhouse  as  the  base  of  operation.'' 

In  the  matter  of  constructive  legislation  the  superintendent 
urges  what  has  been  urged  before:  Local  taxation,  a  State  board  of 
education,  consolidation,  and  compulsory  attendance.^ 

The  last  word  on  the  educational  situation  is  that  of  Gov.  O'Neal, 
who,  in  his  message  to  the  legislature  in  January,  1915,  points  out 
the  shortcomings  of  the  present  system.  The  most  serious  of  these 
he  considers  the  apportioimient  of  school  fimds  to  the  counties  on 
the  basis  of  the  whole  school  population,  which  the  experience  of 
the  State  has  shown  to  be  "manifestly  unjust  and  inequitable." 
He  also  shows  how  this  apportionment  works  out  in  practice  in  favor 
of  white  teachers  in  the  black  belt  counties  as  against  those  in  the 

1  Rept.  Dept.  Eduo.,  1913-14,  WflUam  F.  Feagin,  superintendent. 
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white  counties.  He  quotes  the  statistics  of  10  counties  in  each  group 
and  then  adds: 

It  will  thuB  be  seen  that  there  was  apportioned  to  these  10  countieB  mentioned  in 
tiie  black  belt  for  the  fiscal  year  1913  from  the  3-mill  tax  and  the  poll  tax  the  sum  fjt 
$410,709.55,  used  for  the  education  of  12,868  children  attending  the  schools  in  those 
counties;  whereas  theie  was  apportioned  the  same  year  to  10  white  counties  the  sum 
of  $233,428.10  for  the  education  of  28,440  children  attending  the  schools  in  those 
counties.  These  figures  show  that  the  State  paid  for  the  education  of  each  child  ^lat 
attended  school  in  the  black  belt  counties  mentioned  during  the  fiscal  year  1913 
*  *  *  the  sum  of  $31,917  per  capita;  whereas  it  only  p^d  in  the  white  counties 
mentioned  the  sum  of  $8,207  per  capita. 

He  then  comments  on  the  situation  as  follows: 

All  students  on  the  subject  agree  that  an  equal  per  capita  distribution  of  funds  as 
now  required  by  our  State  constitution  is  not  an  equitable  distribution,  is  not  based 
on  sound  principle  and  can  not  afford  the  relief  which  ehbuld  be  given,  and  is  unaat- 
isfoctory  and  imjust.  It  does  not  accompliflh  the  equalization  of  burdens  and  ad- 
vantages, and  its  abandonment  in  the  intmst  of  justice  is  the  first  and  most  important 
step  on  educational  reform.  *  *  *  The  present  method  of  apportionment  gives 
the  money  of  the  State  to  communities  for  the  education  of  children  who  do  not  attend 
uid  who  do  not  expect  to  attend  the  public  schools.  *  *  *  Under  the  jmsent  sys- 
tem we  put  an  active  and  continual  premium  on  nonattendance  and  encourage  tbe 
school-teachers  of  the  country  by  consideration  of  their  own  personal  interests  to 
discourage  attendance.  *  *  *  The  real  unit  of  cost  in  our  public  schools  is  not 
the  number  of  children  who  may  or  may  not  attend,  but  the  cost  of  the  teacher. 

The  governor  declares  further  that  the  educational  interests  of  the 
State  demand  ''a  more  efficient  system  of  coimty  supervision  and 
administration."  He  urges  the  repeal  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision which  forbids  more  than  4  per  cent  of  the  school  funds  being 
expended  for  anything  other  than  teachers;  he  urges  consolidation 
of  schools,  health  supervision,  and  the  creation  of  a  State  board  of 
education  with  full  administrative  powers;  he  urges  that  the  normal 
schools  at  Daphne  and  Moundville  be  changed  to  county  high  schools, 
and  that  the  appropriations  and  equipment  of  the  four  normal 
schools  remaining  be  increased;  that  the  standard  of  teaching  be 
raised;  that  better  schoolhouses  be  erected  and  that  they  be  used 
as  social  centers;  that  a  course  of  study  be  prepared  for  countay 
schools;  that  education  be  vocationalized  and  that  a  proper  survey 
of  the  educational  field  be  made  by  intelligent  educators.^ 

1  Ooyemor's  message  to  tbe  Legislature  of  Alabama,  Jan.  13, 1915,  pp.  61-78. 
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Chapter  XI. 

MISCELLANEOUS  AND  SUPPLEMENTARY  AGENCIES. 


I.  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  OTHEB  NOBMAL  AGENCIES. 

Normal  training  for  teachers  dates  from  the  early  days  of  the 
system.  Gen.  Perry  discussed  its  importance  and  necessity  in  ante 
bellum  daySy  but  there  was  no  formal  organization  of  normal  schools 
till  the  reconstruction  period.  So  far  as  known,  the  first  act  in 
Alabama  making  special  provision  for  the  education  of  teachers  was 
that  passed  by  the  State  board  of  education  on  August  11, 1868,  that 
there  be  established — 

in  each  of  the  cities  of  Mobile,  Mont^mery,  Himtsville,  and  Selma,  and  in  each  of 
the  towns  of  Talladega,  Eufaula,  Athens,  Tuscumbia,  Marion,  and  Evergreen  [and 
Portersville,  omitted  from  law  by  mistake],  one  or  more  classes  of  advanced  pupils 
(each  of  which  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  15  pupils)  who  may  desire  to  become  fitted 
for  the  occupation  of  teachers,  to  which  class  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  most 
approved  methods  of  teaching,  and  opportunities  of  practice  afforded  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  pupils  of  less  advanced  grades  in  the  common  schools.  Pupils  may  be  admitted 
into  any  of  the  normal  classes  on  the  recommendation  of  any  teacher  of  a  common 
school  *  *  *  only  upon  a  promise  in  writing  that  the  pupil  will  teach  in  the 
schools  of  Alabama,  when  properly  qualified  so  to  do,  for  at  least  two  years. 

No  limitation  was  put  on  the  expenses  that  might  be  incurred  by 
these  classes.  There  was  the  simple  provision  that  they  be  certified 
by  the  county  superintendent  and  paid  by  the  State  treasurer. 
In  1869  Dr.  Cloud  reported  that  nine  normal  classes,  with  300  pupils, 
had  been  taught  in  six  different  places  during  the  previous  year.  We 
have  no  direct  testimony  as  to  the  success  of  these  schools,  except 
that  given  by  Supt.  Hodgson  in  January,  1871,  and  quoted  already. 
His  estimate  is  decidedly  unfavorable,  but  we  must  make  allowance 
for  the  rancor  of  political  bitterness.  Mr.  Hodgson  adds  to  his 
criticism:  '*The  subsequent  abandonment  of  the  schools,  it  is  fair 
to  presume,  has  resulted  in  a  loss  to  this  department  of  $12,000  for 
the  year  1869  and  $25,000  for  the  year  1870.''  These  amounts  were, 
to  be  exact,  $5,371.85  and  $16,582.10. 

In  his  special  report  of  January  28,  1871,  Supt.  Hodgson  says: 

At  the  last  session  of  the  board  the  old  schools  were  abolished,  and  a  bill  was  passed 
establishing  13  normal  schools,  7  for  the  training  of  white  teachers  and  6  for  the  training 
of  colored  teachers.  This  was  three  times  as  many  as  the  State  of  New  York  possessed 
for  25  years,  and  more  than  twice  as  many  as  she  possesses  to-day.  Your  Excellency 
has  seen  proper  to  withhold  your  signature  from  that  bill. 

But  what  was  evidently  only  a  variation  of  the  original  idea  ap- 
pears in  the  legislation  looking  toward  teacher-training  in  separate 
institutions  enacted  by  the  State  board  of  education  on  December 
20,  1871,  for  on  that  day  four  distinct  acts  were  passed.   The  first 
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provided  for  four  normal  schook,  one  each  at  Montgomery,  Hunts- 
ville,  Marion,  and  Sparta,  for  the  trailing  of  colored  teachers  of  both 
sexes.  To  meet  the  expenses  of  these  schook,  $4,750  was  appro- 
priated. There  was  the  usual  requisite  that  pupils  teach  two  years 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  in  return  for  tuition.  A  sec<Hid  act 
provided  for  four  normal  schools  for  white  teachers,  one  eadi  at 
Talladega,  Tuscumbia,  Scottsboro,  and  Midway;  and  for  their  sup- 
port $4,500  was  provided.  A  third  act  provided  for  a  normal  school 
for  white  women  teachers  location  not  fixed)  and  set  aside  $5,000 
for  its  use.  Another  act  established  a  Central  Normal  School  for  the 
education  of  white  teachers  in  connection  with  the  State  university, 
and  provided  $5,000  for  its  use. 

These  acts  were  not  all  put  into  operation.  In  December,  1872, 
another  act  is  found  appropriating  $3,250  for  the  three  colored  normal 
schools  at  Marion,  Huntsville,  and  Sparta,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
legislation  then  passed  in  regard  to  the  State  normal  school  at  Flor- 
ence goes  batk  to  that  of  the  previous  year,  although  there  is  nothing 
to  coimect  it  directly  with  the  earUer  act  to  provide  for  white  women 
teachers,  and  the  supplementary  act  dealing  with  the  Florence 
Wesleyan  University  provides  for  the  education  of  white  male 
teachers.  A  fimd  of  $5,000  was  provided  for  the  use  of  the  school. 
A  year  later  (Dec.  5,  1873)  this  act  was  so  amended  as  to  admit  both 
men  and  women  to  the  school.  At  the  same  time  another  act  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school  and  university  for 
negroes  in  coimection  with  the  Lincoln  School,  at  Marion,  and 
appropriated  $2,000  (increased  by  act  of  Dec.  15,  1874,  to  $4,000) 
for  normal  piuposes;  a  similar  school  for  negroes  was  located  at 
Himtsville,  and  $1,000  provided  for  its  maintenance.  No  other 
acts  relating  to  normal  schools  seem  to  have  been  passed  during  the 
reconstruction  period,  and  this  is  the  beginning  of  teacher  training 
in  the  State. 

The  total  simi  paid  by  the  State  for  normal  instruction  in  the 
scholastic  year  1873  (Oct.  1,  1872  to  Sept.  30,  1873),  was  $9,750,  of 
which  $5,000  went  to  the  white  normal  school  at  the  university  and 
$4,750  was  divided  among  the  colored  normal  schools  at  Mont- 
gomery, Marion,  Huntsville,  and  Sparta.  The  next  year,  1873-74, 
the  total  was  $8,000,  of  which  $5,000  went  for  white  teachers  at 
Florence  and  $3,000  to  the  colored  schools  at  Marion  and  Hunts- 
ville. In  1874-75  they  received  $10,000.  In  1875-76  the  school 
at  Florence  had  65  normal  pupils. 

The  laws  relating  to  normal  schools,  passed  by  the  State  board 
of  education,  siu^ved  the  end  of  reconstruction  and  were  brou^t 
over  into  the  code  of  1876  and  into  the  act  of  February  8, 1877.  Under 
the  provisions  of  that  act  there  was  established  permanently  in  the 
buildings  of  the  Florence  Wesleyan  University  at  Florence  "  a  school 
for  the  education  of  white  male  and  female  teachers,"  and  $5,000  was 
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provided  for  the  support  of  the  faculty  exclusively.  In  the  same 
way  the  new  school  act  again  establishes  in  the  building  of  the  Lin- 
coln School  in  Marion  "a  State  normal  school  and  university  for 
colored  teachers  and  students,"  for  which  $4,000  was  appropriated, 
and  for  the  "normal  school  for  the  education  of  colored  teachers"  at 
Himtsville  $1,000  was  appropriated.  It-will  be  quickly  noticed  that 
these  laws  were  merely  a  reenactment  of  the  legislation  of  the  board 
of  education  passed  in  1872  and  1873,  and  since  that  time  the  prin- 
ciple covering  the  training  of  prospective  teachers  has  been  fully 
recognized  in  the  State. 

There  are  now  six  normal  schools  in  the  State  devoted  to  the  educa- 
tion of  white  teachers  and  three  for  negroes  teachers.  To  the  fxmds 
*  of  all  of  these  institutions  the  State  is  the  principal  contributor, 
but  important  gifts  have  been  received  from  the  Peabody  and  Slater 
funds  and  in  the  case  of  Tuskegee  from  many  different  sources. 
Indeed,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  fxmds  of  that  institution  have 
come  from  the  outside.  In  1913-14  the  total  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  normal  schools  by  the  State  was  $1 14,500.  Of  this  smn  Flor- 
ence, Jacksonville,  Livingston,  and  Troy  received  $20,000  each;  Daphne 
and  Mound  ville,  $5,000  each;  $16,000  went  to  Montgomery;  $4,000  to 
Normal;  and  $4,500  to  Tuskegee.  Each  is  required  to  report  regu- 
larly to  the  State  superintendent. 

Besides  the  normal  schools  established  and  supported  by  the  State 
whose  statistics  are  given  later,  there  have  been  other  schools 
organized  from  time  to  time  which  have  made  their  own  proper  con- 
tribution to  the  cause.  Most  important  of  the  outside  agencies 
contributing  to  this  end  was  the  Peabody  education  fimd,  through 
which  for  a  niunber  of  years  pupils  were  sent  regularly  from  Alabama 
to  the  Peabody  Normal  College  in  Nashville,  Teim.,  for  a  thorough 
coiuse  of  pedagogical  training.  In  1882  the  Peabody  fund  estab- 
lished 16  Peabody  scholarships  in  the  normal  school  at  Florence, 
for  which  they  paid  $2,000.  In  1885-86,  besides  the  $2,000  con- 
tributed for  scholarships  at  Nashville  and  a  similar  amoimt  to  the 
school  at  Florence,  the  fund  appropriated  $300  each  to  the  normal 
schools  at  Jacksonville  and  Himtsville,  $400  to  that  at  Normal  and 
$300  to  the  Peabody  school  district.  In  1886-87  and  later  years 
both  the  amount  and  direction  of  this  donation  varied  from  time  to 
time.  At  the  time  that  the  Peabody  board  was  supplementing 
public  funds  by  sending  prospective  teachers  to  Nashville,  the  State 
was  encouraging  the  private  organization  of  teachers'  institutes  in 
the  counties.   Says  the  State  superintendent  in  his  report  for  1 878-79 : 

These  institutes  have  been  organized  in  nearly  every  county  in  the  State.  They 
are  generally  well  attended.  In  addition  to  the  awakening  of  new  interest  among 
teachers,  these  institutes  promise  to  be  the  means  of  uniforming  and  improving 
methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  in  the  schools,  with  a  general  approach  to 
uniformity  in  textbooks.  ^  , 
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In  1879-80  there  were  115  institutes  held;  but  unfortunately  ihey 
were  massed  in  about  half  the  counties,  while  the  other  half  had 
none.  In  1880-81  the  number  was  89;  the  next  jear  there  were 
122;  and  up  to  this  time  they  had  been  purely  voluntary  organiza- 
tions. The  superintendent  now  reoommended  that  they  be  taken 
over  by  the  State  and  supported  out  of  a  fund  raised  by  taking  $100 
from  the  school  fund  in  each  county.  They  were  to  cover  a  month 
in  time  and  be  established  for  each  race.  As  a  result  of  this  agitation, 
a  law  was  passed  about  1884-86  which  provided  that  teachers'  insti- 
tutes should  be  held  in  each  county.  The  coxmty  superintendent 
was  made  the  responsible  officer  and  every  licensed  teacher  was 
required  to  attend.  ,  For  the  year  1886-86  the  Peabody  fxmd  con- 
tributed $500  to  their  support  and  lent  them  the  dignity  of  its  name.  ^ 
Later  the  financial  responsibility  was  shared  by  the  State,  and  as 
many  as  eight  white  and  five  colored  institute  conductors  were  in  the 
field  in  1891,  when  the  Peabody  fund  donated  $3,500  to  the  work. 
In  1892,  1893,  and  1894  they  were  conducted  by  congressional  dis- 
tricts, because  the  county  unit  had  been  found  too  smalL  In  1894-95 
the  reports  show  that  the  Peabody  contributions  had  been  transferred 
to  the  regular  normal  schools,  and,  while  the  State  appropriation  for 
institutes  remained  on  the  statute  books,  it  was  no  longer  available, 
being  conditioned  on  a  similar  smn  from  the  Peabody  trustees.  The 
responsibility  for  the  institutes  was  thus  thrown  back,  imder  the  law, 
upon  the  coimty  superintendents,  and  with  the  rise  of  the  State 
normal  schools  they  became  for  a  time  of  less  and  less  significance. 
In  1903-4  it  was  said  that,  while  three  or  four  institutes  were  held  a  year 
in  each  coimty,  they  were  not  meeting  the  purpose  for  which  intended. 

In  1911  a  new  institute  law  was  passed.  It  provided  $5,000  for 
institutes  to  be  held  one  week  in  each  county  under  the  direction  of 
paid  expert  directors.  All  teachers  except  those  holding  life  certifi- 
cates were  required  to  attend,  and  their  purpose  was  declared  to  be — 

to  provide  some  profeeslonal  training  and  inBtruction  to  that  large  body  of  the  teadiing 
force  who  have  not  had  the  privilege  of  receiving  profeeaional  training  in  normal 
schools  or  the  teacher-training  department  of  other  higher  institutions. 

For  the  use  of  negro  institutes,  located  at  given  centers,  $1,000 
was  provided. 

Otiier  organizations,  private  in  origin  and  character,  but  con- 
tributing to  the  upbuilding  of  schools,  are  the  Alabama  teachers' 
associations.  The  white  teachers  had  been  first  organized  in  1856  as 
the  Alabama  Educational  Association.  They  had  annual  meetings 
and  supported  a  school  journal,  but  like  most  other  things  educa- 
tional went  down  in  the  mad  storm  of  war.  There  was  a  temporary 
revival  in  1871,  but  the  time  was  not  ripe.  In  July,  1882,  in  Birming- 
ham, the  organization  was  revived  imder  the  name,  Alabama 
Teachers'  Association.  Curiously  enough,  the  colored  teachers  were 
organized  that  year  for  the  first  time  as  the  Alabama  State  Teadbeis^ 
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Association.  As  a  result  of  this  similarity  in  name,  the  white  teachers 
soon  went  back  to  their  original  name  and  are  now  known  as  the 
Alabama  Educational  Association.  Through  this  association  the 
teachers  are  now  thoroughly  organized,  they  have  annual  meetings, 
their  proceedings  are  published  in  large  volumeSi  and  much  discussion 
takes  place  covering  many  phases  of  modem  education.  The  asso- 
ciation has  served  a  useful  purpose  in  bringing  the  teachers  from 
different  sections  of  the  State  together,  has  made  better  acquainted 
those  who  have  to  deal  with  different  phases  of  the  same  problems, 
and  is  fostering  a  much  closer  correlation  of  educational  forces  than 
has  hitherto  been  known  in  the  history  of  the  State.  It  is  by  no 
means  an  imimportant  adjimct  to  the  work  of  the  normal  schools. 

Still  another  agency  in  the  training  of  teachers,  one  which  supple- 
ments the  normal  school,  the  teachers'  institute,  and  the  teachers' 
association,  because  it  can  be  brought  into  use  at  any  time  and  place, 
is  the  teachers'  reading  circle.  In  his  report  for  1882-83  the  State 
superintendent  reports  the  organization  of  the  Alabama  Teachers' 
Keading  Circle,  whose  object  was  "  to  induce  all  teachers  to  pursue  a 
four  years'  course  of  reading,  specially  selected  so  as  to  be  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  them."  But  this  movement  did  not  last  long, 
and  in  1893  agitation  was  renewed.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Alabama 
Educational  Association  held  in  Montgomery  that  year,  such  an 
org-anization  was  proposed*  The  next  year  it  was  stated  that  there 
was  already  a  Teachers'  Lyceum,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  "  asso- 
ciation indorse  this  lyceum  movement,  adopt  it  as  our  official  reading 
circle,  and  urge  its  organization  in  every  part  of  our  State."  But  the 
movement  seemed  to  have  been  premature,  and  little  came  of  it. 
In  1908  its  revival  was  proposed  by  C.  W.  Daugette;  organization 
was  effected  in  1909.  The  books  selected  for  the  first  year's  reading 
were:  Phillips's  Old  Tales  and  Modem  Ideals;  Kern's  Among  Coimtry 
Schools;  and  Button's  School  Management.  It  was  reported  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  that  40  counties  had  been  organized  and  2,000 
copies  of  the  above  books  bought.  A  Yoimg  Peoples'  Circle  was 
added  in  1910.  A  small  hbrary  of  28  volumes,  costing  $10,  was 
adopted  for  the  elementary  grades,  while  one  of  13  volumes,  costing 
$5,  was  selected  for  the  high  schools.  After  the  passage  of  the  rurtd 
library  law  in  1911,  a  working  arrangement  with  the  new  organiza- 
tion was  effected,  and  the  two  have  since  developed  in  harmony,  each 
strengthening  the  other.  In  1912-13  there  were  2,967  white  teachers 
and  427  colored  teachers  who  secured  and  read  the  three  books 
prescribed  for  this  course  of  professional  reading.  The  increase  of 
teachers  taking  this  work  among  the  whites  was  10  per  cent  and 
among  the  colored  21  per  cent.  ''This  remarkable  showing  is  a 
development  of  scarcely  more  than  three  years.  It  developed  from 
a  beginning  so  small  three  years  ago  as  to  be  almost  a  negligible 
number,"  says  the  State  superintendent. 

In  1913-14  the  white  teachers  who  were  following  the  reading 
course  numbered  3,937;  the  negro  teachers  numbered  345Q^^g|^ 
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Still  another  aid  in  the  training  of  teachers  may  be  mentioned 
here.  The  educational  press  had  its  origin  in  Alabama  in  the 
Southern  Educational  Journal  and  Family  Magazine,  edited  and 
published  by  F.  H,  Brooks,  in  Mobile,  in  1843  and  1844.  It  was 
short-lived,  apparently,  only  six  monthly  numbers  appearing,  the 
last  of  them  being  for  March,  1844.  It  was  a  magazine  of  general 
educational  information  and  had  Uttle  direct  application  to  Alabama 
beyond  advertising  a  series  of  Alabama  readers  and  other  books 
used  in  the  primary  schools  of  the  day. 

After  the  suspension  of  Brooks's  Southern  Educational  Journal 
there  was  a  blfmk  until  Gen.  Perry  established  his  Alabama  Edu- 
cational Journal,  which  was  published  at  Montgomery  from  Janu- 
ary 1,  1857,  to  September,  1859,  making  two  volumes,  one  in  quarto 
and  one  in  octavo  form.  It  was  semipopular  in  character,  and  its 
value  has  been  considered  already  in  the  chapter  on  the  work  of 
Gen.  Perry  and  Capt.  Duval.  Its  place  was  suppUed  by  the  Southern 
Teacher,  ''a  journal  of  school  and  home  education,"  which  was 
published  at  Montgomery  by  W.  S.  Barton,  July,  1859,  to  April,  1861, 
or  later.  It  was  the  desire  of  the  editor  to  become  a  sort  of  connec- 
tional  educational  organ  for  the  South  as  a  whole,  but  his  ambition 
was  stilled  by  war. 

In  April,  1871,  Col.  Joseph  Hodgson,  then  State  superintendent, 
estabUshed  the  Alabama  Journal  of  Education.  It  was  merged 
the  same  year  into  the  Alabama  Educational  Magazine  and  this 
into  a  paper  called  the  Advance. 

Then  came  the  Alabama  Progress,  established  in  Montgomery  by 
George  P.  Keyes,  and  first  issued  March  18,  1882.   It  became  the 

official  journal  of  education"  for  the  department  and  was  "sus- 
pended for  a  few  weeks  "  August  25,  1883.  It  had  been  very  general 
in  character  and  had  many  features  of  a  newspaper.  Then  came  in 
May,  1885,  the  Alabama  Teachers'  Journal,  published  first  at  Hunte- 
ville,  later  at  Montgomery.  It  was  edited  by  J.  A.  B.  Lovett  and 
was  more  strictly  professional  in  character.  It  completed  its  fourth 
volume  with  September,  1889.  No  other  volumes  were  published, 
apparently.  It  is  evident  that  Alabama  was  not  yet  productive 
soil  for  educational  pubhcations.  But  the  times  were  improving. 
In  April,  1889,  J.  H.  Philhps  and  others  b^an  the  Educational 
Exchange,  in  Birmingham.  It  was  published  from  that  city  throu^ 
1891,  then  removed  to  Montgomery  and  continued  under  the  direo- 
tion  of  J.  M.  Dewberry.  It  was  taken  back  to  Birmingham  in  1895 
and  has  since  then  been  published  there.  It  is  now  issued  by  the 
Educational  Exchange  Co.,  and  having  completed  its  twenty-ei^th 
annual  volume  may  be  counted  as  a  fixture. 

The  most  important  data  connected  with  the  normal  schools  now 
in  existence  is  given  in  the  following  table  by  five-year  periods, 
1872-73  to  1912-13.  It  shows  that  their  influence  and  usefulness 
is  increasing  with  the  development  of  the  State. 
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Statistics  of  Alabama  normal  schools,  1872-73  to  1912-13. 


Flotmco  f  

Huntsvllle*.... 

Marion*  

1877-78: 

Florence  

Huntsville  

Karion.  

1882-83: 

Florence  

Huntsville  

Karion.  

Tu8kegee>  

1887-88: 

Florence  

Jacksonville  4. . 

Livingston 

Troy  •  

Huntsville  

Tuskegee  

Mont^mery  7.. 
1892-93: 

Florence »  

Jacksonville.... 

Livingston*... 

Troy  

Huntsville*.... 

Tuskegee*  

Kontgomery 
1897-98: 

Florence  

Jacksonville.... 

Livingston  

Troy  , 

Normal*  , 

Tuskegee  , 

Kont^mery... 
1902-^: 

Florence  

Jacksonville..., 

Livingston  

Troy  , 

Normal  , 

Tuskegee  , 

Kontgomery... 
1907-8: 

Florence  , 

Jacksonville... 

Livingston  

Troy  

Daphne   

Normal  

Tuskegee  

Montgomery. . 
19LM3: 

Florence  

Jacksonville... 

Livingston  

Troy  

Daphne  

MoundviUe".. 

Normal  

Tuskegee  

Montgomery . . 


em. 


27 

20 
18 
18 
19 
9 
7 

28 
190 
37 


147 


129 

184 
268 
211 
126 

218 
176 
126 
439 
302 
525 
358 

300 
135 
131 
382 
306 
919 
859 

314 
197 
183 
578 
458 
1,047 


354 
388 
374 
340 
468 
1,497 
1,060 


405 
275 
398 
90 
267 
1,574 
1,010 

575 
661 
402 
329 
200 
70 
343 
2,600 
1,185 


ID 


92 
*i33' 


178 


37 
80 
135 
425 


794 
272 

225 
52 
76 

'i63' 

477" 


349 
320 
402 
224 
95 
29 
156 
763 


Gradu* 
atos. 


Vol- 
umes 

hrary* 


(/]n,>rriOj 


18 


12 
8 

10 
148 
124 

13 

30 
22 
14 

24 
3 
77 
84 
22 


14 
43 
26 
9 
3 
37 
184 
30 


1,000 


1,800 


6,050 
2,600 
2,250 
4,000 
1,000 

100 
9,000 
20,056 

400 


$17,000 


76,060 


36,226 
200,000 


56,000 
10,250 
14,000 
22,500 
45,000 
300,000 
35,000 

60,000 
53,250 
16,600 
'38,400 
76,037 
572,599 
47,600 

62,000 
47,500 
52,000 
43,750 
28,050 
97,445 
956,580 
50,500 

165,000 
56,000 
125,000 
57,000 
35,000 
6,500 
155,000 
1,371,527 
70,000 


$1,000 

1,250 

5,000 
1,169 
2,850 


2,939 
8,027 
2,727 

10,661 
5,250 
2,500 
4,200 


22,328 
3,000 

9,000 
4,154 
3,638 
7,600 
26,750 
64,000 
10,000 

16,122 
4,086 
3,491 
10,595 
33,500 
107,488 
14,325 

12,926 
9,131 
9,134 

11,615 

15,785 
169,609 

15,500 

20,921 
19,510 
19,300 
21,655 


18, 749 
260,013 
16,457 

90,305 
29,028 
30, 179 
29,245 
6,202 
5,478 
38,681 
388,033 
21, 183 


Total 


>  For  white  men,  organized  in  1872;  later,  coeducational. 

*  For  negroes,  organized  in  1871;  coeducational. 

*  For  negroes,  organized  July  4, 1881,  with  30  pupils. 

*  For  white  men,  organized  1883;  later.  coeducationaL 

*  For  white  women,  organized  1883;  all  other  normal  schools  are  now  coeducational. 

*  For  white  men,  organized  1887;  later,  coeducational. 

f  Transferred  by  l<)?islature  about  1886  from  Marion  and  reestablished  as  Alabama  Colored  People's 
University,  at  Montgomeiy.  Act  declared  unconstitutional;  reestablished  by  act  of  Feb.  23,  1889,  as  the 
Montgomery  State  Normal  School  for  Colored  StudentSi 

«  Report  for  1893-94;  that  for  1892-93  not  given, 

*  For  negroes,  formerly  called  Huntsville. 
10  Organized  in  1907;  coeducational. 

"  Organized  1907-8. 

»  See  act  of  Apr.  14, 1911.  Sess.  Laws,  1911,  p.  417. 
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n.  CITY  SCHOOLS. 

The  organization  and  development  of  city  schook  in  Alabama  harks 
back  to  MobUe.  As  we  have  abeady  seen,  it  was  in  that  city  that 
the  pubUc-school  system  had  its  birth  and  earliest  development. 
There  experiments  began  in  1826  and  had  a  slow  and  misatisfactory 
evolution  untU  1852,  when  the  school  law  was  revised,  and  there  was 
a  real  renaissance  of  public-school  interest.  The  schools  were  then 
reorganized,  developed  more  civic  interest,  took  on  new  life,  and 
were  approaching  the  modem  ideal  of  public  schoob  supported  by 
all  and  free  to  all.  Tins  explains  why  the  Mobile  organization  was 
the  only  city  system  before  the  war  and  hence  far  ahead  of  the  rest 
of  the  State.  It  obtained  such  a  hold  on  the  popular  favor  that  it 
stood  the  stress  of  civil  war,  did  not  suspend  operations  till  the  spring 
of  1865,  and  was  soon  after  reorganized. 

Then  came  reconstruction,  when  it  lost  its  distinctive  organization 
and  was  absorbed  into  the  State  system.  The  constitution  of  1875 
restored  its  ancient  privileges  and  enacted  the  provision  that  in 
matters  of  education  the  new  constitution  should  apply  to  it — 

only  80  far  as  to  authorize  and  require  the  authorities  designated  by  law  to  draw  the 
portbn  of  the  funds  to  which  said  county  will  be  entitled  for  school  purposes,  and  to 
make  reports  to  the  superintendent  of  education  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

The  article  on  taxation  prescribed  further  that  Mobile  might  until 
1879  levy  1  per  cent  on  valuation  and  after  that  three-quarters  of 
1  per  cent  "  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  city  government."  This  was 
one-quarter  of  1  per  cent  more  than  other  cities  might  levy;  so  that 
there  were  more  fimds  available  for  the  school.  This  provision  for 
the  three-quarters  of  1  per  cent  was  brought  over  into  the  new  con- 
stitution of  1901.  That  instrument  provided  also  that  three-quarters 
of  1  per  cent  might  be  levied  (the  general  limit  of  municipal  taxation 
being  one-half  of  1  per  cent)  by  Decatur,  New  Decatur,  and  Cullman, 
to  be  used  for  pubUc  schools  and  public  school  buildings.  No  other 
cities  were  allowed  to  levy  such  special  taxes,  and  as  we  have  already 
seen,  the  help  that  has  come  to  the  cities  in  the  matter  of  public- 
school  tax  has  not  come  through  granting  the  taxing  power  direct 
to  the  school. 

There  were  a  few  acts  passed  in  reconstruction  days  which  looked 
to  a  practical  extension  of  the  Mobile  idea  of  differentiating  city 
schoob  from  the  other  parts  of  the  public-school  system  of  the  State. 
In  1870  acts  were  passed  by  the  board  of  education,  then  the  l^isla- 
tive  as  well  as  the  executive  power  in  school  matters,  which  gave 
separate  official  organization  to  the  school  of  Montgomery  and 
Selma.  In  1872  Opehka,  Eufaula,  and  Birmingham  were  added  to 
the  Ust,  and  in  1874  Himtsville  and  Dadeville.  These  acts  defined 
the  boundaries  of  the  districts,  and  by  separating  them  from  the 
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surrounding  territory  gave  them  opportunity  for  a  greater  individu- 
ality and  independent  development.  From  1871-72  accounts  of 
these  schools  occur  with  more  or  less  regularity  and  fullness  in  the 
reports  of  the  State  superintendent.  In  the  reports  for  1871-72  and 
1872-73  Montgomery  and  Selma  appeared;  in  1873-74  Birmingham 
and  Eufaula  were  added  to  the  list,  and  in  1874-75  Huntsville 
appeared,  making  five  cities  that  received  special  treatment.  It  wiQ 
be  noticed  that  Mobile  is  not  included  in  these  separate  reports.  In 
fact  the  semi-independence  of  Mobile,  while  making  greatly  for  the 
advantage  of  her  schools,  has  seriously  militated  against  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  State  reports. 

With  the  reorganization  that  followed  the  adoption  of  the  new 
constitution  in  1875,  these  special  city  systems  were  retained. 
Oxmoor  was  soon  added  to  the  Ust,  the  whole  system  was  brought 
over  into  the  new  code  of  1876,  and  Marion  was  added  by  the  act  of 
February  5,  1877.  It  will  be  noted  that  none  of  the  special  acts 
passed  during  the  reconstruction  regime  contained  the  provision  for 
special  taxation.  But  this  provision  appears  in  the  act  creating  the 
Oxmoor  school  district,  the  first  of  these  acts  passed  under  the  Demo- 
cratic regime.  It  is  significant  that  this  act,  apparently  the  first 
relating  to  education,  passed  imder  the  new  constitution,  should  also 
be  the  first  to  voice  the  necessity  for  local  taxation.  This  is  now 
nearly  40  years  since.  Educational  leaders,  idealists,  and  men  of 
action  thought  it  necessary  then.    How  much  more  is  it  needed  now! 

Under  these  acts  the  separate  districts  were  allowed  by  the  law 
creating  them  to  have  their  proper  share  of  the  sixteenth-section  and 
State  funds.  They  were  given  their  own  separate  organization  and 
so  made  free  in  the  matter  of  administration  from  the  limitation  of 
the  old  township  system.  They  thus  secured  needed  flexibihty  and 
freedom  of  movement,  and  so  useful  was  this  separate  organization 
that  the  creation  of  separate  school  districts  grew  rapidly.  In  the 
nineties  more  than  50  such  districts  were  created  at  a  single  session, 
and  in  1903  the  old  township  system  for  school  purposes  was  entirely 
abolished. 

The  one  thing  which  diflFerentiated  the  separate  districts,  developed 
first  in  the  towns  and  later  extended  to  the  country,  was  the  greater 
flexibihty  and  freedom  of  action.  There  was  another  reason  which 
made  for  their  organization  in  the  earlier  years.  This  was  the  hope 
of  using  them  as  a  basis  for  local  taxation.  Beginning  with  Oxmoor 
in  1875  and  extending  to  the  Birmingham  act  of  February  18,  1895, 
the  cities,  towns,  and  separate  districts  through  their  special  organi- 
zation have  tried  hard  to  secure  the  right  of  local  taxation.  Numer- 
ous special  school  charters  were  passed  with  this  provision  inserted, 
but  the  unincorporated  places  went  down  in  the  Cullman  case 
(Schultes  V.  Eberly,  82  Alabama)  and  the  cities  and  towns  in  the 
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Birmingham  case  (State  of  Alabama  v.  Southern  Railway,  115 
Alabama,  250).  Nor  was  the  right  of  local  taxation  for  education 
recognized  by  the  constitution  of  1901.  They  have  ceased  to  try  to 
obtain  results  along  those  lines,  having  been  entirely  blocked  by  the 
courts.  In  1903  there  was  passed  a  law  which  provided  that  mimici- 
palities  might  purchase  school  property  and  erect  school  buildings. 
This  act  carried  with  it  the  power  to  levy  a  tax  of  25  cents  on  the 
himdred,  provided  their  whole  tax  did  not  exceed  the  constitutional 
limit  of  50  cents  on  the  hundred.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  test 
case  involving  the  vaUdity  of  this  act  has  ever  come  before  the 
courts.^  It  might  also  be  pertinently  asked  if  the  same  fimds  could 
not  have  been  raised  imder  the  general  municipal  power  to  tax  and 
thus  have  avoided  the  risk  of  an  unfavorable  decision.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  main  purpose  of  this  law  was  to  give  the  cities  power 
to  make  appropriations  for  this  particular  purpose  after  the  money 
was  raised. 

In  general  the  course  of  the  evolution  of  the  various  city  systems 
has  been  the  same.  In  most  cases,  certainly  as  far  as  the  older  towns 
are  concerned,  the  pubUc  schools  have  grown  up  out  of  various  private 
academies,  in  whose  hands  the  subject  of  education  was  left  in  earlier 
days.  As  the  municipahty  grew  in  strength  and  social  consciousness, 
the  functions  of  education  were  gradually  taken  over.  In  some 
instances  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  private  academy  was  made  by 
law  the  board  for  the  new  city  system.  In  some  cases  it  was  put 
imder  the  care  of  a  special  board;  in  others  it  became  the  care  of  the 
mayor  and  aldermen,  and  to  these  boards  were  given  the  power 
usually  exercised  by  boards  of  education. 

Funds  were  secured  in  various  ways.  The  acts  creating  special 
school  districts  provided  that  they  should  receive  their  pro  rata  of 
the  sixteenth  section  of  State  school  funds;  there  were  some  private 
contributions;  there  were  others  from  the  town  or  county,  or  both, 
and  when  all  of  these  failed  to  produce  enough  to  meet  necessary 
expenses,  tuition  fees  were  charged.  For  this  reason  the  city  schools 
in  particular,  Uke  the  State  pubUc  schools  in  general,  have  not  been 
always  free,  but  have  attained  this  goal  only  by  slow  stages  as  the 
towns  are  themselves  able  to  increase  their  appropriations. 

It  will  be  noted  also  that  these  city  appropriations  have  come  from 
the  general  city  budget,  not  from  taxes  levied  for  schools,  for  this 
was  declared  unconstitutional  under  the  organic  instrument  adopted 
in  1875,  nor  had  the  cuirrent  set  itself  sufficiently  strong  toward 
education  to  place  such  a  provision  in  the  constitution  of  1901.  These 
schools  are  now  reaching  a  crisis.    They  must  have  more  money. 

1  Hon.  Robert  C.  Brlckell,  attorney  general  of  Alabama  writes:  ''I  find  that  the  act  has  been  carried 
into  the  Code  of  1907,  and  is  now  section  1458  of  said  code.  This  sectitm  is  substantially  the  same  as  the 
act  of  October  6, 1903,  with  the  exception  that  the  tax  of  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  may  be  levied^  provided 
such  municipality  shaU  not  exceed  its  constitutional  Ihnit  of  taxation/' 
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Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  cities  have  not  been  able  to  give 
their  schools  the  funds  needed  for  their  proper  development  because 
of  these  constitutional  limitations,  it  does  not  take  a  very  detailed 
examination  of  the  school  reports  to  see  that  they  are  steadily  forging 
ahead  of  the  country  districts.  There  are  various  reasons  for  this, 
most  of  which  are  inherent  in  the  fimdamental  distinction  between 
city  and  country.  The  city  has  a  larger  and  more  closely  knit 
population.  If  not  more  homogeneous,  it  is  more  aggressively 
aware  of  its  educational  needs,  and  larger  schools  make  possible  a 
better  school  organization.  Then,  municipal  progress  is  greater, 
because  cities  are  generally  more  willing  to  tax  themselves  up  to  the 
limit  and  city  property  is  both  more  compact  and  greater  in  amount. 
The  constitution^  limit  of  taxation  was  the  same  in  either  case  (50 
cents  on  the  hundred)  until  the  constitution  of  1901  permitted  the 
counties  to  levy  an  extra  10  cents,  but  notwithstanding  this  advantage 
the  cities  have  more  than  held  their  own  as  reports  on  income  and  the 
length  of  the  school  term  will  indicate. 

It  does  not  seem  desirable  to  enter  into  any  extensive  survey 
of  the  fortime  of  the  schools  of  particular  towns,  yet  a  paragraph 
or  two  in  this  direction  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

As  already  seen,  the  schools  of  Montgomery  and  Selma  were  pro- 
vided for  in  1870,  and  their  reports  date  from  1871-72.  Acts  for 
Opelika,  Eufaula,  and  Birmingham  were  passed  in  1872,  and  their 
reports  appear  for  1873-74.  Himtsville  and  DadeviUe  began  in 
1874,  and  since  then  the  organization  and  development  of  city  (or 
separate  district)  systems  has  been  more  or  less  regular,  and  has  been 
carried  on  in  more  recent  years  at  an  increasing  rate. 

Under  the  present  law  the  city  schools  are  divided  into  four  classes: 
Class  A,  those  of  25,000  inhabitants  or  over,  includes  Birmingham, 
Mobile,  and  Montgomery;  class  B,  those  with  between  5,000  and 
25,000  inhabitants,  includes  ten  cities;  class  C,  those  of  between  1,000 
and  5,000  inhabitants,  has  66  cities  and  towns;  class  D,  includes  all 
incorporated  places  of  less  than  1,000  inhabitants,  and  nimabers  164 
towns  and  villages.  So  useful  has  this  classification  proved  to  be 
that  school  districts  with  an  enrollment  of  less  than  100  pupUs  are 
foimd  on  the  list.  Of  the  cities  in  class  A,  Mobile  has  already  been 
discussed  at  length  in  this  bulletin.  Montgomery  had  her  system 
reorganized  in  1882,  and  at  that  time  did  not  own  a  school  building 
or  have  any  equipment  worthy  of  the  name.  Its  enrollment  was 
about  700  pupils;  three  years  later  these  had  increased  to  1,730 
pupils  taught  in  five  schools.  In  1912-13  her  enrollment  was  4,934, 
and  the  total  expenditures  were  $92,124. 

But  like  a  chapter  from  the  Arabian  Nights  is  the  story  of  the  rise 
of  Birmingham,  the  new  iron  and  steel  center  of  the  South.  The 
town  itself  does  not  antedate  the  Civil  War.    In  1873  it  wa^  visited 
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hj  an  epidemic  of  cholera.   Values  were  destroyed  and  the  town 
ahnost  depopulated.   There  was  pinching  poverty,  sorrow,  and 
despair.   Out  of  these  misfortunes  came  the  efforts  to  organize  a 
public  school  system  in  October,  1873,  imder  the  law  of  1872.  CoL 
J.  T.  Terry  took  the  lead  in  raising  the  necessary  money  for  a  school 
building,  and  the  land  for  the  same  was  donated  by  Col.  James  R. 
Powell,  for  the  Elyton  Land  Co.   The  schools  were  finally  opened 
in  March,  1874,  and  in  the  next  nine  years  had  eight  superintendents. 
In  1883  they  reorganized  the  system  and  appointed  a  new  super- 
intendent.  When  he,  the  ninth  in  lineal  succession,  took  chaige 
in  1883-84,  there  were  1,620  pupils  of  school  age,  with  14  schools 
and  16  teachers;  the  total  enrollment  was  967,  and  the  average 
attendance  was  510.    The  total  expense  for  teachers  that  year  was 
$1,290.    For  the  year  1912-13  the  corresponding  figures  were: 
School  population,  43,659;  schools,  62;  teachers,  609;  enrollment, 
25,320;  averse  attendance,  17,883;  amount  paid  to  teachers, 
$369,749;  while  the  total  expenditures  were  $511,766.    This  im- 
mense growth  for  the  last  30  years  has  been  imder  the  administrative 
direction  of  a  single  superintendent,  John  H.  Phillips,  who  has  seen 
the  school  system  develop  from  frail  and  weak  beginnings  into  its 
present  strength.   This  development  has  not  always  been  along 
lines  of  pleasantness.   The  opposition  was  sometimes  strong  and 
frequently  aggressive,  but  out  of  it  all  the  schools  have  at  last  emerged 
strong  and  vigorous.   Based  on  safe  and  sure  foimdations,  they 
are  now  ready  for  a  wider  field  of  Usefulness,  which  will  come  only 
when  the  city  has  authority  to  give  her  schools  the  funds  which  she 
is  anxious  to  levy  for  their  use,  but  which  she  is  as  yet  forbidden  to 
levy  by  a  too  conservative  constitution. 

It  has  not  seemed  proper  to  trace  further  the  educational  histoiy 
of  particular  cities,  but  to  give  instead  the  statistics  of  the  educa- 
tional growth  of  the  older  cities  and  towns  by  five-year  periods 
beginning  with  1872-73.  From  such  a  table  we  can  see  the  gradual 
growth  of  educational  facilities  and  so  compare  them  with  corre- 
sponding figures  for  the  State  as  a  whole.  It  is  evident,  first  of  all, 
that  these  statistics  are  very  incomplete.  But,  assuming  that 
they  furnish  a  fairly  accwate  picture,  is  there  any  conclusion  which 
may  be  drawn  ? 

If  we  examine  the  statistics  of  school  population,  enrollment, 
and  average  attendance,  we  are  struck  by  tiie  small  increase  of 
attendance  over  40  years  ago.  From  this  standpoint,  measured 
in  terms  of  average  attendance  only,  it  would  appear  that  some  of 
these  schools  are  not  now  more  efficient  than  in  earlier  days.  While 
they  have  been  able  to  do  well  by  the  children  in  actual  attendance, 
their  per  cent  of  social  efficiency  is  lowered  directly  as  they  have 
failed  to  secure  the  enrollment  and  attendance  of  all  the  children  of 
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school  age.  In  this  respect  the  efficiency  of  the  city  school  is  but 
little  better  than  that  of  the  State  as  a  whole,  for  we  find  that  while 
the  average  attendancejn  Birmingham  (40.8  per  cent)  and  Mont- 
gomery (37.5  per  cent)  was  larger  in  1912-13  than  the  State  average 
in  1911-12  (34.9  per  cent),  the  attendance  of  Florence,  Huntsville, 
Sehna,  and  Tuscaloosa  was  less,  and  with  this  low  attendance, 
reaching  in  no  other  city  as  much  as  the  Birmingham  average  of 
40.8  per  cent,  what  becomes  of  the  excellent  school  terms  of  these 
cities  extending  from  174  to  180  days?  It  means  that  the  average 
length  of  the  most  efficient  of  them  is  really  only  40.8  per  cent  of 
176  days,  or  the  equivalent  of  71.81  days.  It  would,  perhaps,  be 
impossible  to  present  a  more  eloquent  argument  for  compulsory 
attendance. 

In  the  matter  of  accommodations,  most  of  the  cities  are  woefully 
lacking,  some  of  them  having  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  seating 
capacity  that  a  compukory-attendance  law  would  require.  This 
means  that  little  additional  progress  in  the  city  systems  can  be 
expected  until  a  constitutional  amendment  permits  a  special  school 
tax  to  provide  funds  for  the  greater  accommodations  and  increased 
equipment  needed  to  provide  for  the  new  pupils  that  will  be  brought 
into  the  schools  under  any  compukory-attendance  law. 

City  school  statistics,  mt-7S  to  mi-lS. 


Cities. 


p 


a 

a> 


a 


I 


II 

1^ 


SS, 

> 


1873-73: 

Birmingham  

EufEuila  

Huntsville'  

Montgomery  

Selma  

1877-78: 

Birmingham  

EuHEuila  

Huntsville  

Montgomery  

Selma.  , 

1882-^: 

Birmingham  , 

Eufaula  

Huntsville  

Mobile  (County).. 

Montgomery  


1497 
1784 
1,653 
3,337 
1,476 


1,016 
1,283 
3,004 
1,736 

1,067 
1,104 
1,615 


1887-88: 

Birmingham  

Decatur  

Eufeuila.  

Huntsville  

Mobile  (County).. 

Montgomery  

Selma  

Tuscaloosa  


a266 
>262 
465 
> 1,120 
S830 

368 
304 
378 


3,793 
2,021 

3,261 
498 
l,dl9 
1,888 
27,264 
3,670 
2,476 
1,936 

1  Figures  lor  1873-74. 
s  Figures  for  1874-76. 


922 

600 
350 
344 
6,934 
1,626 
746 

2,166 
411 
462 
620 


1,643 
891 
679 


«247 
a  148 
403 
'880 
a  410 

182 
160 
286 


696 

464 

240 
262 
6,500 
1,385 
597 

1,426 
176 
200 


631 
441 


i>414 

1653 
2,266 
3,743 
1,659 


956 
1,151 
2,870 
1,584 


667 
961 
14,138 
2,267 
1,203 

79,736 
4,37^ 
1,1W 
4,016 
18,808 
21,862 
10,811 
25,603 


«  $1,260 
«850 
3,880 
>  9,336 
Ul,450 

7^ 
775 
1,260 


M60 
192 
170 
M64 
S304 

157 
86 
130 


«$38.75 
■35.41 
50.00 
62.78 
«77.04 

» 177. 29 
s  106. 25 
3161.00 


1,409 

2,096 
800 
1,176 
49,522 
3,520 
1,667 


4,033 
1,199 
4,117 
48,190 
21,386 
9,423 
25,687 


240 

200 
140 
160 
146 
180 
200 

180 
200 
192 
180 


170 
170 
160 


37 


»  77.60 

«53.60 
♦30.00 
«45.00 
♦43.00 
♦62.00 
«85.41 

♦53.90 
♦50.25 
♦37.50 
♦43.00 
40.08 


♦72.72 
♦42.60 


•  White  teachers,  presumably  for  the  year. 

*  White  teachers,  per  month. 
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OUy  school  statistics  J 1872-73  to  — Contmued. 


B  inninghani  

Decatur  

Eufaula  

Hunts  ville  

Mobile  (County)... 

Montgomery  

Selma  

Tuscaloosa  

1897-98: 

Birmingham  

Decatur  

Eulaula  

Huntsville  

Mobile  (County)... 

Montgomery  

Selma  

Tuscaloosa  

1902-3: 

Annlston  

Birmingham  

Decatur  

Eufaula  

Florence  

Huntsville  

Mobile  (Ck)unty)  .. 

Montgomery  

Belma  

Tuscaloosa  

1906-7:6 

Anniston  

Birmingham  

Decatur  

Eufaula  

Florence  

Huntsville  

Mobile  ( County  )•  . 

Montgomery  

Selma  

Tuscaloosa  

1912-13: « 

Anniston  

Birmingham.  

Decatur  

Eufaula  

Florence  

Huntsville  

Mobile  (City)  

Montgomery  


Tuscaloosa.. 


10,124 


316 
1,884 


5, 198 
2,805 
1,936 

9,275 
829 
1,550 
2,290 
24,043 
6,207 
3,393 
2,098 

5,335 
11,009 
921 
1,793 
2,231 
2,561 
20,276 
5,312 
4,318 
2,320 

4,680 
13,858 
1,416 
1,887 
2,054 
2,440 
21,821 
9,820 
4,336 
2,943 


43,659 


2,141 
2,200 


9,504 
3,404 
3,498 


■h 

i 


4,194 


723 
6,645 


1,092 
348 


6,450 


859 


663 


801 
7,848 
2,861 


715 

1,627 
7,322 
645 
624 
902 
1,164 
10,676 
4,650 
1,265 
1,114 

1,616 
25,320 
095 
723 
922 
1,197 
4,639 
4,934 
1,553 
1,497 


2,936 


198 
660 
5,287 


550 


470 

972 
611 
6,338 
2,462 


468 

1,090 
6,129 
396 
469 
628 


1,037 
726 

1,189 
17,833 
602 
630 
627 
728 
4,088 
3,661 
1,146 
878 


3 

'3 


5,521 
3,586 
82,556 
24,314 
21,017 
8,800 

»6,771 
•605 
« 1,132 
•1,672 
>  17,451 
•3,801 
•2,477 
1,532 

•  8,060 
•19,061 
•1,497 
•2,696 
•3,086 
•3,855 
•25,720 
•9,563 
•6,965 
•3,664 

18,947 
106,673 
6,917 
7,291 
6,980 
8,127 
172,885 
61,329 
29,073 
13,974 

24,383 
511,766 
8,612 
8,300 
11,379 
17,021 
107,969 
93,662 
37, 173 
34,727 


ti 
M  1 

1 

J} 
g 

f 

1 

a 
1 

s 

i 

g 

If 

Average  monthly 
pay  of  teachers. 

Valuo  of  school 
property. 

$50,548 

85 

177 

^  1 

5,521 
6, 120 
81,661 
24,314 
18,801 
8,789 

2 
2 
105 

180 
160 
161 

>$48.0O 
>41.43 
>45.91 

130 

61 

3 
2 

160 
158 

•78.30 

101 

158 

135 

62 

•48.39 

9,690 

3 

S60.00 

7,186 
6,219 

3 
3 
2 
111 
10 

145.00 
S40.00 
135.00 
S50.00 
S62.00 

4 158 

169 

59 

38,866 

18,942 
105,366 
6,616 
7,023 
6,980 
8,127 
161,094 
61,294 
16,263 
13,421 

24  191 
5li;766 
8,164 
8,300 
11,049 
16,997 
107,969 
92,124 
31,669 
33,916 

6 
13 
2 
3 
4 
3 
122 
14 
3 
3 

•J 
62 
2 
3 
4 
4 
14 
14 
5 
6 

S62.24 
>75.64 
>56.11 
S63.06 
•  47.42 
S59.00 
'109.00 

192 

56 

177 
176 
180 
180 
180 
180 
174 
180 
180 
176 

29 
486 
10 
10 
19 
17 
119 
73 
24 
28 

y 
123 
5 
4 
3 
11 
33 
35 
9 
10 

'125.40 
'153.60 
'166.66 
'150.00 
'146.66 
'140.66 
'157.00 
'196.22 
'181.89 
'159.00 

$102,000 
1,686,087 
32,500 
18,500 
27,500 
50,000 
424,500 
533,375 
100,000 
101,200 

1  Fieures  for  1892-93  not  available. 
«  White  teachers,  per  month. 
>  From  State  funds  only. 
*  For  white  schools. 


»  Figures  for  1907-8  not  available. 
•  For  1907-8. 

'  White  male  teachers  only. 
>  Includes  high  schools. 


III.  NEGRO  SCHOOLS. 


The  organization  of  the  public  schools  for  negroes  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  corresponding  white  schools. 

Before  the  Civil  War  there  were  in  the  South  no  schools,  as  such, 
for  negroes,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  negroes  received 
no  education.  They  did  receive  an  educational  training  which  was 
excellent  in  character,  extensive  in  amount,  and  suited  to  their  condi- 
tion of  life.   They  were  sometimes  taught  to  read,  write,  and  eiplier; 
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but  they  were  particularly  taught  to  shoe  a  horse,  to  weave  cloth, 
and  make  clothes  for  themselves,  to  build  houses,  and  to  work  along 
similar  lines.  Their  training,  beyond  the  rudiments — and  these 
were  most  often  absent — ^was  strictly  industrial  and  of  the  very  sort 
to  make  them  most  self-sustaining  and  independent  when  the  end 
of  the  war  brought  freedom  and  the  necessity  of  self-dependence. 
It  seems  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  of  all  the  property  accumu- 
lated by  this  race  since  the  war,  the  greater  part  is  traceable 
directly  to  the  industrial  training  which  they  had  received  in  the 
days  of  slavery.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  best  educational 
thought  of  to-day,  not  among  white  educators  only,  but  among  lead- 
ing negro  educators  as  well,  is  that  this  industrial  education  is  what 
the  negro  needs  for  his  best  development.  The  presidents  of  the 
negro  normal  schools  in  Alabama — W.  B.  Paterson,  William  H.  Coim- 
cil,  and  Booker  T.  Washington — ^have  all  held  conspicuously  to  this 
view. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Federal  armies  into  Alabama  came  the 
Federal  school-teacher.  He — ^more  generally  and  correctly  speaking, 
she — ^was  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  the  slave,  but  ignorance  of  the 
situation  made  many  of  these  teachers  think  that  the  prevailing 
forms  of  education  were  all  that  was  needed  to  accompUsh  the  im- 
possible and  set  the  former  slave  on  the  seat  of  equahty  with  the 
former  master.  For  this  reason  institutions  of  the  orthodox  type, 
where  Latin,  Greek,  aud  higher  mathematics  were  offered  to  the  ex- 
slaves  in  Ueu  of  the  homely  training  needed  to  make  them  and  their 
children  masters  of  the  economic  situation  in  which  they  found 
themselves,  sprang  up  over  the  State  under  the  direction  of  mis- 
sionary societies  and  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  It  would  be  unjust 
to  say  that  these  schools  produced  no  good  results,  but  at  best  the 
amount  of  good  work  actually  accompUshed  is  small  when  compared 
with  the  results  that  might  have  been  obtained  had  they  been  started 
in  the  right  direction. 

In  the  meantime  the  natural  leaders  of  Alabama  were  not  bUnd  to 
the  situation  created  by  the  collapse  of  the  Confederacy  and  the  free- 
ing of  the  slaves.  Already  there  has  been  given  a  long  list  of  lead- 
ers— ^natives  and  ex-Confederates — ^who,  immediately  alter  the  war, 
advocated  the  education  of  the  negro.  The  board  of  education  of  the 
city  of  Mobile  had  actually  begun  its  work  of  educating  the  negro 
before  reconstruction  was  old  enough  to  act.  In  Jime,  1868,  it  had 
four  public  schools  for  negro  children,  with  an  attendance  of  919,  and 
a  fifth  school  was  organized  during  the  autmnn  of  that  year. 

The  negro  schools,  first  organized  as  private  philanthropy  and 
financed  by  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  or  through  contributions  from 
the  North,  passed  into  the  State  pubUc  school  system  soon  after  its 
reorganization  in  the  smnmer  of  1868.  Under  a  work^^^mj^e- 
ment  with  those  interested,  the  schoolhouses  theSi^m^use  awt  me 
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teachers  then  employed  became  a  part  of  the  new  system.  The 
whole  was  administered  as  an  integral  part  of  the  public  schools  and 
experienced  about  the  same  fortunes  as  those  of  the  whites.  This 
means  that,  while  there  was  great  clamor  raised  from  time  to  time 
on  their  behalf,  they  were  not  entirely  exempt  from  the  difficulties 
which  confronted  all  the  schools  of  reconstruction  times.  Since  1875 
they  have  been  on  a  safer  and  surer  basis  and  have  had  a  development 
not  essentially  unlike  the  schools  for  the  whites.  Fimds  are  now 
distributed  to  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  school  population;  in  so 
far  as  the  State  distribution  to  the  counties  is  concerned,  there  is  no 
distinction  between  races. 

The  statistics  for  negro  schools,  so  far  as  they  can  be  differentiated 
in  the  pubUc  school  reports,  are  presented  with  the  other  tables  at 
the  end  of  this  bulletin. 

As  we  have  seen,  suitable  and  proper  efforts  were  made  during 
reconstruction  to  establish  normal  schools  for  negro  teachers,  and 
later  came  a  series  of  teachers'  institutes  for  the  same  purpose.  Per- 
haps more  attention  was  given  to  this  phase  of  negro  education  than 
to  any  other,  but  there  was  still  the  tendency  to  evolve  along  the  old 
orthodox  lines.  According  to  the  State  superintendent  in  1876,  for 
instance,  the  Normal  School  at  Marion,  successor  to  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  University  there,  was  "so  Uberally  endowed  by  the  State 
and  furnished  with  a  competent  faculty  as  to  afford  to  the  colored 
race  opportunities  for  acquirement  of  collegiate  and  university 
education."  This  statement  is  substantiated  by  the  subjects  taught 
there  in  1879-80:  Orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy, grammar,  history,  botany,  drawing,  composition,  vocal  music, 
physiology,  zoology,  rhetoric,  algebra,  geometry,  physics,  Latin, 
Greek,  chemistry,  and  French.  The  next  year  they  had  added: 
Penmanship,  physical  geography,  trigonometry,  geology,  logic, 
EngUsh  literature,  school  economy,  and  phOosophy  of  education. 

Within  the  next  four  years,  however,  this  school,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  William  B.  Paterson,  began  to  develop  the  industrial  feature 
of  its  work,  and  progress  was  made  in  that  direction,  but  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  keep  this  institution  more  closely  to  normal  and  higher 
educational  lines,  and  on  February  25, 1887,  an  act  was  passed  *  which 
provided  for  the  removal  of  the  Marion  Normal  to  Montgomery 
and  its  reestablishment  as  the  State  Normal  School  and  University 
for  the  Colored  Race.  It  was  conducted  under  these  new  auspices 
during  the  year  1887-88,  and  reached  an  enrollment  of  358.  With 
the  second  year  it  was  organized  into  normal,  preparatory,  and 
industrial  departments,  and  there  was  an  enrollment  of  500,  but 
*'no  students  presented  themselves  of  sufficient  attainments  to  profit 
by  a  college  or  university  coiu^e  of  study." 


1  Laws  of  1886-87,  p.  198. 
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The  law  under  which  the  school  had  been  removed  and  reorganized 
was  challenged,  however,  and  came  before  the  courts  in  the  case  of 
Elsberry  v,  Seay  (83  Alabama  Reports,  614).  It  was  pronounced 
unconstitutional  because  it  failed  to  make  the  school  subject  to  the 
official  supervision  of  the  State  superintendent.  The  coiwt  declared, 
further,  that  since  the  new  institution  was  not  in  the  commonly- 
accepted  sense  a  part  of  the  public  school  system,  the  money  *^set 
apart  and  appropriated  from  the  school  fund  for  the  education  of 
the  colored  people"  for  its  support  was  ''an  unauthorized  perversion 
of  the  funds  from  their  own  proper  use,"  and  therefore  again  uncon- 
stitutional. 

As  a  result  of  this  decision  the  school  received  for  the  year  1887-88, 
in  addition  to  $500  from  the  Peabody  fund,  only  $2,500  of  the  $7,500 
provided  for  its  support  by  the  State  under  the  law  of  1887,  and 
during  the  year  1888-89  apparently  received  nothing  at  iall  from  that 
soOTce,  although  still  conducted  at  Montgomery.  A  new  law,  passed 
February  23,  1889,  again  reorganized  *'the  State  Normal  School  and 
University  for  Colored  Students,  now  at  Marion,  Perry  Coimty,"  as  the 
State  Normal  School  for  Colored  Students.  It  was  again  located  at 
Montgomery,  and  since  then  has  had  a  more  or  less  uniform  devel- 
opment along  normal  and  industrial  Unes.  It  is  now  receiving 
$16,000  per  year  from  the  State,  and  is  more  distinctly  a  State  insti- 
tution than  either  of  the  others,  as  practically  all  its  funds  are  of 
local  origin. 

The  other  institution  for  negroes,  which  has  its  roots  in  the  period 
of  reconstruction  and  has  evolved  into  a  useful  institution  of  the 
present  day,  is  the  normal  school  located  at  Huntsville,  which  is  now 
known  as  the  Huntsville  State  Colored  Normal  and  Industrial  School, 
with  its  post  office  at  Normal,  Ala.  It  began  industrial  work  about 
1884  and  remained  legally  a  simple  normal  school  until  the  act  of 
February  13, 1891,  became  a  law.  In  accord  with  this  act,  the  Mor- 
rill fund  was  divided  between  the  white  and  colored  citizens  in  the 
proportion  of  56.6  per  cent  to  the  white  Alabama  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute at  Auburn  and  43.4  per  cent  to  the  colored  institution  at  Hunts- 
ville. William  H.  Council  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  latter  institu- 
tion and  remained  as  such  until  his  death.  Under  Mr.  Council's 
direction  the  school  did  for  the  negroes  of  Alabama  not  only  normal 
work,  but  also  work  along  agricultxn-al,  mechanical,  and  industrial 
lines,  and  between  the  work  at  Normal  and  that  at  Tuskegee,  Ala- 
bama has  now  a  position  of  unrivaled  leadership  in  negro  education 
in  the  South.  The  detailed  statistics  of  growth  of  these  institutions  by 
five-year  periods  will  be  found  in  the  section  on  normal  schools. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  also  that  the  original  act  under  which  Tuskegee 
was  established  had  only  a  normal  school  of  the  orthodox  type  in 
mind.   The  act  of  February  10,  1881,  provided  for  ''a  normal  school 
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for  the  education  of  colored  teachers/'  for  the  use  of  which  $2,000  was 
set  aside  out  of  the  funds  coming  to  the  colored  children. 

This  school  was  opened  July  4,  1881,  with  30  pupils.  The  coiu^ 
as  then  offered  were  strictly  preparatory  and  normal,  but  the  trustees 
had  brought  to  the  school  as  principal  a  young  teacher  from  Hampton 
Institute  who  was  destined  to  help  change  the  educational  direction 
of  the  race  and  so  bring  it  back  toward  the  standard  of  antebeUuin 
training  from  which  it  was  drifting.  This  young  teacher  was  Booker 
T.  Washington.  'Trom  the  first  we  have  striven  to  make  this  a 
normal  and  industrial  school,"  says  the  superintendent  in  his  third 
report,  and  development  went  on  regularly  on  these  liaes  till  1893 
(February  21),  when  a  supplementary  act  was  passed  which  broad- 
ened the  scope  of  the  institute  to  ''the  instruction  of  colored  teachers 
and  youth  in  the  various  common  academic  and  collegiate  branches, 
the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  sume,  the  best  method  of  theoretical 
and  practical  industry  in  their  application  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanical  arts."  This  act  made  the  Tuskegee  trustees  an  inde- 
pendent, self-perpetuating  body,  with  large  administrative  powers. 
The  State  contribution  to  their  work  was  raised  to  $3,000,  and  is 
now  $4,500. 

Since  that  time,  imder  the  administration  of  Mr.  Washington,  the 
school  has  had  a  remarkable  development.  Its  funds  have  been 
greatly  increased  by  contributions  from  the  Peabody  and  Slater 
funds,  from  the  General  Education  Board,  by  money  gifts  from 
private  individuals,  and  by  public  lands  from  the  United  States. 
At  the  present  time  the  value  of  its  plant  equipment  and  its  annual 
income  are  greater  than  those  of  any  other  institution  in  the  Stat^. 

IV.  BUBAL  SCHOOLHOUSES,  BUBAL  SUPEBVISION  AND  SCHOOL- 
IMPBOVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  year  1907  wiU  be  marked  in  the  history  of  Alabama  public 
school  education  as  one  of  the  great  years,  for  at  that  time  the  State 
took  two  steps  forward  by  passing  (Mar.  2,  1907)  a  State  law  for 
giving  aid  to  rural  schoolhouses,  and  at  the  special  legislative  session 
in  the  summer  (Aug.  7)  another  law  which  laid  the  foundations  for 
county  high  schools. 

The  schoolhouse  law  provided  that  $67,000  shoidd  be  set  apart 
annually  out  of  the  fund  arising  from  the  sale  of  fertilizer  tags  '*for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  erection  or  the  repairing  of  rural  school- 
houses.''  Of  this  sum,  $1,000  was  for  the  use  of  each  coimty.  It 
was  provided  that  none  of  it  could  be  used  in  any  incorporated  place. 
The  school  district  must  raise  in  advance  not  less  than  $100,  and 
when  this  had  been  done  there  was  contributed  out  of  the  special 
fund  provided  by  the  State  for  the  coimty  not  more  than  the  sum 
raised  by  the  district  and  in  no  case  more  than  $200.    Ijfe^was  required 
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that  these  houses  be  erected  on  grounds  of  not  less  than  2  acres  in 
extent  and  that  they  be  deeded  to  the  State.^ 

The  result  was  instantaneous;  from  all  over  the  State  came  reports 
of  developing  interest  in  schoolhouses.  Many  new  ones  were  erected 
by  means  of  this  State  aid ;  old  ones  were  repaired,  and  in  many  cases, 
patrons  and  school  officials  being  unwilling  to  surrender  title  to  the 
property,  erected  new  houses  or  enlarged  and  improved  old  ones  out 
of  private  means.  In  some  counties  the  number  built  or  repaired  by 
private  means  was  as  large  as  that  from  public  funds. 

The  statistics  on  this  subject  for  the  last  eight  years,  beginning 
with  the  year  before  the  schoolhouse  law  was  enacted  and  coming 
down  to  the  present  time,  speak  most  eloquently  of  progress. 

The  total  number  of  rural  communities  thus  aided  in  1910-11  was 
1,293;  in  1911-12  it  was  1,393,  and  the  total  number  was  then  6,157. 
One  aspect  of  this  matter,  however,  is  not  so  pleasing;  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  report  for  1910-11,  it  will  be  seen  that  while  most  of  the 
counties  had  gladly  made  use  of  their  appropriations,  others  had  used 
little  or  none  of  this  fund.  On  October  1,  1911,  2  counties  had  more 
than  $4,000  each  to  their  credit;  4  had  more  than  $3,000;  9  more  than 
$2,000,  and  16  more  than  $1,000.  Of  those  counties.  Mobile  was 
prevented  from  acting  by  legal  technicalities;  the  others  ''taken  as  a 
whole  *  *  *  present  about  the  poorest  showing  in  the  way  of 
suitable  rural  school  buildings  of  any  counties  in  Alabama."  Such 
was  the  judgment  of  the  superintendent  in  1910-11.  According  to 
the  report  for  1911-12,  the  same  tendency  seems  to  have  been 
accentuated  in  those  counties  rather  than  ameliorated.  The  coun- 
ties thus  **slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  this  law"  lie 
mainly  within  what  is  known  in  the  State  as  the  black  belt. 

With  few  exceptions  these  same  counties  have  not  levied  the  1-mill  county  school 
tax.  Having  grown  out  of  the  habit  of  helping  themselves  in  supporting  their  own 
schools,  these  counties  are  somewhat  slow  in  spending  their  own  money  in  order  to 
receive  the  State's  assistance  in  erecting  better-built  school  buildings. 

It  may  be  that  while  they  own  the  larger  part  of  the  unexpended 
surplus  derived  from  the  State,  they  are  unable  in  some  locaUties  to 
raise  the  necessary  local  funds  to  meet  the  State  requirements.  On 
this  point  the  superintendent  says  in  1911-12: 

Very  little  money  up  to  this  time  has  been  recommended  by  the  county  boards  for 
use  in  either  building  or  repairing  schoolhouses  for  negroes.  It  is  pleasing,  however, 
to  note  an  apparent  disposition  on  the  part  of  county  boards  to  place  this  State  aid  in 
the  future  in  a  larger  measure  for  the  benefit  of  the  negro  schools.  In  the  black-belt 
counties,  where  a  large  part  of  this  fund  remains  unexpended,  the  schoolhouses  are 
among  the  poorest  in  the  State,  except  in  the  villages.  The  better  class  of  negroes 
will  not  much  longer  be  content  to  keep  their  families  on  these  black-belt  farms  unless 
the  county  boards  make  provisiojis  through  the  privil^es  of  this  law  to  let  the  State 
aid  those  negro  communities  for  the  education  of  their  children. 

»  Law  of  Mar.  3, 1907,  p.  174. 
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The  report  for  1912-13  shows  that  326  schoolhoxises  received  aid 
from  the  State  to  the  amount  of  $51,402.  They  were  located  in  63 
counties,  and  only  4  counties  reported  no  money  spent  for  school- 
houses.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  several  comities,  however, 
there  is  yet  a  large  number  of  rural  schoolhouses  uncomfortable, 
unfurnished,  and  wholly  unsuited  for  use/' 

In  1913-14  the  sum  of  $74,521  was  expended  in  65  counties. 

The  growing  influence  of  the  law  may  be  shown  in  a  general  way 
by  the  following  statistics  of  values: 


Value  of  public  school  property. 


Years. 

ValM  public  schoolhoases. 

Value  9chool  furniture. 

Number  seboolbouaes 
uncomfortable  in 
winter. 

White. 

Negro. 

Total 

White. 

Negro. 

Total. 

White. 

Negro. 

Total 

1906-7  

11,831,462 
4,003,509 
4,217,045 
5, 198,075 
6,140,413 
6,475,771 
6,584,452 
7,008,536 

$144,240 

303,310 
374,835 
432,710 
533,033 
589,548 
608,334 
666,850 

11,975,702 
4,306,809 
4,501,880 
5,630,785 
6,682,446 
7,065,319 
7,192,786 
7,675,386 

901 
1,636 
1,342 
1,501 
1,» 
1,012 

1907-8 »  

885 
688 
720 
665 
481 

741 
654 
781 
563 
561 

1908-  0  

1909-  10  

1910-  11  

1911-  12  

1912-  13  

459, 142 
581,705 
516,303 
547,357 
624,322 
674,059 

74,095 
86,515 
70,349 
59,438 
69,388 
67,846 

533,237 
668,220 
586,652 
606,795 
603,710 
741,906 

1913-14  

1  First  year  under  new  law. 


Another  matter  which  has  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  the 
public  rural  schools,  by  separating  and  individualizing  their  work, 
was  the  appointment  of  a  rural  school  supervisor,  an  oflScer 
whose  expenses  are  borne  by  the  Peabody  educational  fund.  The 
choice  of  the  State  superintendent  for  this  important  position  fell 
upon  N.  R.  Baker,  who  made  his  first  report  for  the  school  year 
1911-12.  His  time  was  devoted  almost  entirely  to  four  phases  of  the 
problem:  Grading,  closer  supervision,  the  articulation  of  the  various 
grades  one  with  another,  and  vitalization  of  school  work. 

He  reports  that  some  60  per  cent  of  the  rural  schools  had  been 
graded  up  toOctoberl,  1911, and  bethought  that  by  October  1,1913, 
90  per  cent  would  have  been  graded,  this  opinion  being  based  upon 
''actual  observation  and  inquiry  among  teachers,  and  the  estimate  of 
many  county  superintendents,"  and  it  was  said '  'nearly  all  counties  are 
now  using  the  uniform  course  of  study  suggested  by  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education."  When  we  turn  to  the  last  report  of  Mr.  Baker, 
that  dated  November  17,  1913,  we  find  that  among  other  matters 
promising,  in  the  opinion  of  the  supervisor,  to  advance  the  interests 
of  the  country  schools,  besides  grading,  are  improvement  of  the 
teaching  force,  more  rural  supervision,  encouragement  of  school  fairs 
and  libraries,  reading  circles,  consolidation,  better  sanitation,  night 
lectures,  and  the  issue  of  "diplomas"  to  schools  possessing  certain 
requirements  of  equipment,  administration,  and  vitalizing  agencies. 
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The  work  of  Mr.  Baker  has  been  confined  to  supervision  of  white 
rural  schools.  In  1913  the  general  education  board  made  provision 
for  a  State  supervisor  of  negro  schools.  Mr.  James  L.  Sibley  was 
appointed,  and  entered  upon  his  work  in  March,  1913.  The  latest 
report  shows  1,918  rural  negro  schools  in  the  State,  of  which  1,783 
are  one-room  schools.  '*The  crying  need  of  these  schools  is  super- 
vision," says  the  supervisor,  who  then  continues: 

Nearly  50  per  cent  of  ihe  county  euperintendents  reported  last  year  that  they  did 
not  visit  a  single  negro  school.  *  *  *  It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  superintendent 
to  visit  all  of  his  white  and  colored  schools.  *  *  *  What  those  superintendents 
need  is  competent  assistants  to  help  them  in  this  work  of  supervision.  *  *  *  Every 
county  superintendent  who  has  a  number  of  negro  schools  in  his  county  should  have  a 
colored  assistant  to  help  in  the  work  of  supervision.  *  *  *  It  would  pay  every 
county  board  to  employ  such  a  person,  preferably  a  colored  woman,  with  industrisd 
training,  to  assist  the  county  superintendent.  In  about  100  counties  of  the  Southern 
States  this  past  year  there  were  employed,  out  of  the  Jeanes  fund,  colored  teachers  to 
act  as  assistants  to  the  county  superintendents,  and  to  stress  industrial  work .  Alabama 
had  16  of  these  working  in  17  counties. 

He  then  proposed  that  the  counties  employ,  as  they  were  allowed 
to  do  under  the  law  in  effect  October  1,  1913,  such  supervisors  out 
of  their  own  funds. 

Experience  has  shown  that,  on  the  whole,  women  make  better  supervising  industrial 
teachers  than  men,  owing  to  their  ability  to  reach  the  homes  of  the  children.  It  is 
recommended  that  these  women  be  employed  for  12  months  during  the  year,  devoting 
their  time  in  the  winter  months  to  the  schopls  while  they  are  in  session,  and  to  canning 
clubs,  com  clubs,  and  commimity  work  in  the  summer. 

It  was  thought  the  negroes  themselves  would  be  able  to  pay  $100 
to  $150  on  the  salary  of  such  supervising  teacher  and  that  the 
county  should  pay  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  whole.  Few 
Government  reports  are  more  inspiring  than  this  of  Mr.  Sibley. 
After  discussing  teachers'  institutes  and  farm  demonstration  work 
with  some  detail,  he  concludes: 

The  kind  of  education  the  negro  needs  is  that  which  will  react  on  his  home.  In 
fact,  that  is  the  kind  all  classes  need.  Women  should  know  how  to  make  and  care  for 
a  home .  Men  should  be  able  to  provide  for  one  and  maintain  it.  To  do  this  efficiently, 
both  men  and  women  need  moral,  intellectiial,  and  vocational  training. 

In  September,  1914,  Mr.  Baker  became  assistant  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Jefferson  County.  He  was  succeeded  by  Prof.  J.  B. 
Hobdy,  and  imder  a  new  arrangement  all  of  the  rural  school  work, 
both  white  and  black,  will  be  inspected  by  both  supervisors.  Of 
no  less  importance  than  the  supervisory  work  carried  on  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Peabody  fund  and  the  General  Education  Board 
is  the  administration  of  the  law  of  April  18,  1911,  which  provides 
that  county  superintendents  may  be  employed  on  full  time  and 
placed  on  a  salary  instead  of  a  percentage  basis.  A  recent  decision 
of  the  supreme  court  upholds  the  constitutionaUty  of  the  law,  and 
it  became  fully  operative  for  the  first  time  in  1913-14.^  Thirty- 

1  See  Alabama  reports. 
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nine  counties  now  have  paid  supervisors  who  devote  their  whole  time 
to  the  work.  The  result  is  that  many  schools  which  were  formerly 
visited  seldom  are  now  visited  regularly.  In  1912-13  there  were 
2,640  visits  paid  to  white  schools  and  544  to  n^o  schools;  in  1913-14 
the  nimibers  were  6,528  and  1,329.  An  immediate  result  of  this 
supervision  has  been  a  closer  grading.  In  1912-13  there  were  3,226 
graded  white  schools  and  1,040  graded  negro  schools;  in  1913-14  the 
numbers  were  4,331  and  1,497.  Since  the  total  nimiber  of  city  and 
rural  schools  in  the  State  is  given  as  6,753,  we  may  assume  that  925, 
or  13.7  per  cent,  are  still  imgraded.  Of  the  teachers  in  these  schools, 
857  white  and  117  negro  hold  life  certificates;  1,515  and  29  hold 
first-grade  certificates;  2,689  and  510,  second  grade;  2,256  and  1,754, 
third  grade. 

No  phase  of  the  rural  school  work  has  been  of  more  value  perhaps 
than  that  undertaken  by  the  School  Improvement  Association,  a 
voluntary  organization  of  women  first  begun  about  1905.  This  has 
now  spread  into  nearly  every  section  of  the  State  and  has  enlisted 
the  special  and  direct  attention  of  parents  and  others  in  the  work  of 
the  schools,  as  was  not  the  case  in  earlier  years.  It  raised  and 
expended  in  1913-14  the  sum  of  $86,928  in  the  physical  betterment 
of  white  public  schoolhouses  and  grounds,  an  increase  of  27  per  cent 
over  the  former  year,  and  $7,603  for  colored  schools,  an  increase  of 
78  per  cent.  The  influence  of  the  movement  has  been  far  wider  than 
the  mere  money  raised.  It  has  awakened  in  many  sections  a  sort  of 
proprietary  interest  in  the  schools.  It  has  gained  a  local  support 
which  in  turn  '^has  worked  wonders  in  many  communities  in  the 
improved  appearances  and  in  the  added  comfort  of  the  schoolhouses 
and  the  grounds  about  them,  together  with  equipment  in  desks  and 
other  necessary  furnishings."  It  has  made  its  influence  felt  in  legisla- 
tion and  has  assisted  in  the  development  of  rural  libraries  for  children, 
and  in  some  sections  has  gone  still  further,  in  organizing  rural  lyceums 
for  the  older  people.  It  promises,  in  fact,  to  be  a  real  and  safe  begin- 
ning to  the  problem  of  the  socialization  of  rural  communities  which, 
by  reason  of  isolation,  have  long  suffered  from  an  excess  of  indi- 
vidualism. Not  only  has  the  School  Improvement  Association 
organized  the  forces  for  the  school,  but  it  has  kept  them  organized 
for  the  home  and  the  summer  vacations,  for  out  of  its  activities  have 
come,  in  part  at  least,  such  supplemental  courses  in  industrial  and 
vocational  training  as  are  represented  by  com  clubs,  tomato  and 
canning  clubs,  pig  and  poultry  cjiubs,  health  clubs,  domestic-science 
and  domestic-art  clubs,  and  similar  organizations.  These  have  added 
practicabiUty  to  the  school  work,  given  to  its  members  the  power 
which  comes  from  doing,  and  developed  a  new  source  of  income  from 
the  proceeds  of  these  activities.^ 

>  See  interestlDg  reports  of  the  work  of  the  school  improvement  association  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Alabama  Educational  Association  for  1908, 170-193;  1900, 231-347;  1910, 369-287;  1911, 166-173,  eto. 
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V.  RURAL  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES  AND  LIBRARY  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Perhaps  no  law  which  has  for  its  object  the  intellectual  advance- 
ment of  the  people  has  accomplished  more  within  the  time  than  the 
rural-hbraries  law  enacted  by  the  legislature  in  1911. 

The  movement  of  which  this  library  law  is  a  development  seems 
to  have  come  out  of  the  Alabama  Library  Association,  organized  in 
1904,  and  of  which  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Owen  has  been  continuously 
president.  It  holds  annual  meetings,  discusses  the  popular  and 
professional  side  of  library  work,  and  seeks  to  develop  all  phases  of 
the  pubUc  library. 

Through  its  influence  the  legislature  in  1907  revised  and  extended 
the  duties  of  the  department  of  State  archives  and  history  and  made 
it  in  all  but  name  a  State  hbrary  commission.  It  provided  that  the 
department  shall  assist — 

in  the  establishment  of  public  and  school  libraries  and  in  the  improvement  and 
strengthening  of  those  alr^dy  in  existence;  it  shall  give  advice  and  provide  assistance 
to  libraries  and  library  workers  in  library  administration,  methods,  and  economy;  and 
it  shall  conduct  a  system  of  traveling  libraries. 

Then  came  the  Alabama  Teachers'  Eeading  Circle,  organized  in 
1909  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  general  and  professional  reading 
among  the  teachers  of  the  State.  In  1910  it  changed  its  name  and 
widened  its  scope  so  as  to  admit  the  young  people  of  the  State  to 
the  advantages  of  its  leadership,  and  the  school  library  law  of  1911, 
proposed  by  Supt.  Willingham  and  pushed  through  the  legislature 
because  of  his  initiative  was  a  natural  and  necessary  evolution. 

This  law,  passed  April  13, 191 1,  and  appUcable  only  to  communities 
of  less  than  1,000  inhabitants,  provided  that  $6,700  for  the  State  * — 
$100  for  each  county — should  be  devoted  to  library  purposes.  It  was 
to  be  appropriated  by  the  proper  county  courts  in  sums  of  $10  to  such 
school  districts  as  should  raise  $10  for  a  similar  purpose.  To  theso 
sums  the  county  was  to  add  $10  more,  and  the  whole  sum  of  $30  was 
to  be  devoted  to  "the  purpose  of  establishing,  maintaining,  enlarging, 
or  improving  pubUc  Ubraries  in  rural,  village,  or  town  schools/' 
This  law  was  probably  copied  from  a  similar  one  in  force  in  North 
Carolina,  but  it  is  a  patent  improvement  on  its  prototype  for  the 
reason  that  it  makes  these  sums  available  annually. 

The  passage  of  the  law  awakened  remarkable  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject throughout  the  State  and  its  results  were  quickly  manifest. 

The  report  for  1910-11  showed  468  public  school  Ubraries  for 
whites  and  47  for  negro  pupils.  They  had  83,152  and  3,723  volumes, 
respectively,  and  were  worth  $66,615  and  $2,060.   In  1913-14  these 

>  Made  avaOable  March  16, 1912. 
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figures  had  risen  to  1,418  and  55  libraries,  with  171,288  and  3,044 
volumes  and  valued  at  $107,273  and  $2,040.    Says  Supt.  Willingham: 

No  legislation  on  the  statute  books  is  apparently  doing  more  good  in  its  operation 
for  the  money  expended.  *  *  ♦  The  prospects  for  the  current  year  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  library  law  are  highly  promising,  A  large  majority  of  country  boys  and 
girls  have  but  little  opportimity  of  broadening  their  vision  through  travel,  while  many 
of  the  homes  of  these  youth  are  not  plentifully  supplied  with  valuable  and  attractive 
literature.  ♦  ♦  ♦  During  the  year  closed  there  were  3,048  teachers  studying  sys- 
tematically the  books  selected  for  the  Teachers'  Reading  Circles.  This  was  an  increase 
of  about  1,000  over  the  number  of  teachers  thus  following  a  course  of  self-improvement 
during  the  preceding  year.  Teachers  who  themselves  read  systematically  include, 
for  the  most  part,  those  who  foster  and  encourage  systematic  reading  on  the  part  of  their 
pupils. 

In  1912  the  superintendent  published  an  Alabama  Ubrary  list  of 
1,600  books,  carefully  prepared  and  annotated  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Owen,  director  of  the  department  of  archives  and  history.    It  was 
revised  and  extended  by  him  and  republished  in  1913,  and  is  intended 
to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  piwchase  of  school  collections  and — 

to  anticipate  the  growing  aspiration  of  the  several  communities  which  will  a^'ail  them- 
selves of  the  provisions  of  the  law,  as  well  as  to  afford  a  list  for  teachers,  high-school 
libraries,  small  public  libraries,  and  others. 

That  this  progressive  action  on  the  part  of  the  State  will  have 
good  effect  on  the  larger  libraries  is  shown  by  a  recent  annoimcement 
that  the  library  board  of  Birmingham  is  now  (1914)  entering  upon  a 
campaign  to  raise  a  fund  of  approximately  $50,000  to  be  used  in  the 
purchase  of  such  new  books  as  will  bring  the  city  library  system  up 
to  modem  standards.* 

VI.  THE  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools,  the  beginning  of  whose  organization  dates  from 
about  1888,  seem  to  have  been  the  least  successful  of  the  State's 
efforts.  And  yet  the  very  things  which  caused  their  comparative 
failure  pointed  out  in  the  most  emphatic  way  the  needs  of  the  State 
at  that  time,  but  the  legislature  failed  to  read  the  lesson  aright  or  to 
interpret  it  at  aU,  for  the  time  of  awakening  had  not  yet  come. 
The  purpose  of  the  legislative  in  creating  them  was  to  make  them 
centers  for  agricultural  education.  They  were  the  forerunners  of 
the  present  development  of  education  along  the  lines  of  agriculture, 
industrial,  and  vocational  training.  In  this  respect  the  legislature 
was  ahead  of  the  people,  but  the  latter  knew  weU  enough  what  they 
wanted.  They  took  these  agricultural  institutions  and  developed 
them  into  high  schools  of  the  classical  type.  These  schools  had 
made  themselves  sufficiently  felt  to  be  mentioned  in  the  superin- 
tendent's report  in  1892-1894.  The  oldest  was  that  for  the  eighth 
district  and  was — 

»  See  Library  Journal,  December,  1913,  and  January,  1914. 
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pleasantly  situated  in  one  of  the  prettiest  groves  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the 
classic  city  of  Athens.  *  «  ♦  The  college  building  is  a  handsome  two-story  brick, 
and  the  main  building  for  the  boarding  department  is  a  splendid  two-story  struc- 
ture, in  which  the  president  and  his  family  live  with  the  boarding  pupils,  giving 
it  more  the  appearance  of  a  large  family  than  of  a  boarding  school.  *  *  ♦  The 
school  has  now,  besides  the  regular  college  course,  departments  of  music,  art,  and 
elocution.   The  military  feature  is  used  as  a  means  of  discipline. 

The  school  at  AlbertviUe  (seventh  district),  established  in  1892-93 
and  opened  in  1894,  was  similar  in  character.  It  reported  four  depart- 
ments— primary,  intermediate,  preparatory,  and  collegiate.  It,  too, 
had  provision  for  elocution,  art,  and  music,  but  none  for  agriculture. 

The  school  at  Evergreen  (second  district),  also  established  in 
1892-93  and  opened  in  1894,  was  known  as  the  Southwest  Alabama 
Agricultural  School  and  Experiment  Station.  The  administrators 
in  control  of  this  school  alone  seem  to  have  had  an  idea  of  the  real 
purpose  of  the  organization.  It  was  located  on  a  farm  of  50  acres, 
and  the  definite  and  well-defined  object''  which  it  had  in  view  was 
to  foimd  a  school — 

where  young  men  who  expect  to  become  farmers  may  be  taught  the  fundamental 
principles  of  scientific  agricultiure  «  «  ♦  and  where  tests  of  the  analyses  of  soils 
and  fertilizers  may  be  made,  and  where  experiments  may  be  conducted  in  the  growth 
of  grains,  fruits,  vegetables,  vines,  grasses,  and  in  dairy  making  and  stock  raising. 
*  ♦  *  This  school,  while  denominated  agricultural,  is  not  strictly  so,  as  all  the 
other  sciences,  together  with  the  classics,  music,  art,  and  a  normal  or  training  depart- 
ment, will  be  included  in  its  curriculum,  and  its  doors  are  open  to  both  sexes  and 
pupils  of  all  grades. 

These  schools  evidently  made  an  honest  effort  to  comply  with  the 
purpose  of  the  legislature.  They  failed,  but  yet  their  evolution  into 
this  type  is  perfectly  logical.  The  people  made  them  serve  what 
they  felt  was  at  that  time  their  greatest  need,  irrespective  of  mere 
name.  They  changed  them  from  delocalized  institutions  intended 
to  serve  a  whole  congressional  district  to  purely  local  ones  with  a 
local  patronage  and  organized  them  to  suit  their  own  needs,  for  in 
1900-1901  the  total  patronage  of  the  schools  reached  2,243,  divided 
as  follows:  College,  881;  preparatory,  363;  primary,  999. 

This  development  caused  dissatisfaction,  and  a  law  of  1903  sought 
to  restore  them  to  their  original  purpose  by  putting  the  whole  under 
a  single  board  of  control,  to  which  was  added  for  service  in  connection 
with  that  particular  school  a  nimiber  of  local  trustees. 

Being  thus  delocalized  they  went  back  to  their  original  plan  and 
have  been  developing  since  along  their  original  lines.  Says  the 
superintendent  in  1911-12: 

The  coinse  of  study  ♦  «  «  has  been  made  more  practical  in  that  the  subject 
of  agriculture  appears  to  be  emphasized  more  strongly  than  at  any  time  in  the  history 
of  these  schools.  A  few  of  them,  however,  seem  to  be  having  some  diflSculty  in 
impressing  the  fact  of  their  usefulness  upon  the  minds  of  the  public,  who  are  not 
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responding  with  that  patronage  which  it  seems  these  schools  should  draw.  There 
is  no  sort  of  douht  that  every  one  *  *  *  has  a  most  important  function  to  per- 
form in  the  teaching  of  practical  scientific  agriculture. 

In  response  to  this  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  there  has  been  a 
formal  effort  to  bring  them  still  nearer  to  the  original  purpose  for 
which  they  were  oi^anized.  Says  the  superintendent  in  the  1912-13 
report: 

Last  summer  at  the  close  of  the  year's  work  the  hoard  of  control  of  theee  schools 
reorganized  completely  the  coiuw  of  study,  with  a  view  to  making  agriculture  and  agri- 
cultural instruction  both  in  theory  and  practice  the  paramount  consideration  for 
every  student  connected  with  these  institutions.  Whatever  criticism  the  public 
may  have  made  of  these  district  schools  was  based  upon  the  theory  that  they  were 
not  doing  the  full  amount  of  agricultural  work  intended  by  the  law  establishing 
them.  The  board  believes  that  the  complete  reorganization  of  the  courae  of  study 
upon  which  these  schools  have  entered  for  the  year  now  begun  will  remove  all  basis 
for  reasonable  complaint  of  this  kind. 

The  statistics  of  these  schools  may  be  presented  as  follows  from  the 
superintendent's  reports.  It  is  not  till  1892-1894  that  they  bec^e 
of  sufficient  importance  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  superintendent, 
and  the  material  available  is  at  best  incomplete  and  variable  in 
character. 
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Vn.  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

Agricultural  education  brings  us  naturally  to  our  next  subject — 
industrial  education  in  primary  and  secondary  schools.  The  training 
of  defectives  dates  back  to  1852,  although  no  successful  work  was 
done  until  1858,  when  the  Alabama  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  was 
organized.  It  survived  the  shock  of  war,  and  about  1869  a  depart- 
ment for  the  blind  was  added.  This  training  was  of  necessity  largely 
industrial  in  character. 

In  1872  the  A.  &  M.  College,  now  known  as  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute,  was  organized  and  offered  instruction  along  industrial  lines 
to  such  young  white  men  as  had  already  made  some  educational 
progress.  Then,  in  the  eighties,  came  the  Marion,  Huntsville,  and 
Tuskegee  schools,  which  offered  to  negro  boys  and  girls  such  indus- 
trial training  as  they  were  prepared  to  follow  to  advantage.  Then 
the  organization  of  agricultural  schools  was  intended  to  carry  this 
training  further  down  the  line  and  give  it  to  those  white  boys  who  were 
not  able  or  not  prepared  to  profit  by  college  courses,  so  that  before 
1890  every  class  of  youth  in  Alabama,  including  the  defectives,  had 
had  some  line  of  industrial  training  open  to  them  except  the  white 
girls  of  the  State.  For  them  nothing  was  available  except  the  teach- 
ers' courses  in  the  normal  schools.  To  call  attention  to  this  situation 
was  to  inaugurate  a  movement  for  a  change. 

On  January  1,  1895,  an  act  went  into  effect  which  created  an  Indus- 
trial School  for  White  Girls.  The  act  provided  a  board  of  trustees 
consisting  of  the  governor,  the  superintendent  of  education,  the 
auditor,  one  from  each  congressional  district  and  two  from  the  State  at 
large.  In  this  school  girls  were  to  be  educated  *'in  industrial  and 
scientific  branches"  and  might  acquire  there — 

a  thorough  normal-school  education,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  kindeigarten 
instruction  and  music;  ^Iso  a  knowledge  of  telegraphy,  stenography,  photography, and 
phonography,  typewriting,  printing,  bookkeeping,  in-door  carpentry,  electrical  con- 
struction, clay  modeling,  architectural  and  mechanical  drawing,  sewing,  dressmaking, 
millinery,  cooking,  laundry,  house,  sign  and  fresco  painting,  home  nursing,  plumbing, 
and  such  other  practical  industries  os  from  time  to  time  to  them  may  be  suggested  by 
experience  or  tend  to  promote  the  general  object  of  *  *  *  fitting  and  preparing 
such  girls  for  the  practical  industries  of  the  age. 

The  sum  of  $5,000  was  appropriated  for  the  first  year;  $10,000  for 
the  second;  $15,000  each  for  1897  and  1898.  The  school  was  located 
at  Montevallo,  in  Shelby  County,  and  was  opened  October  12,  1896. 
The  enroUmont  thofirstyearwas  227,  divided  into  five  courses,  known  as 
normal,  business,  industrial  arts,  domestic  science,  and  college  courses. 
In  1897-98  the  enrollment  was  368,  with  38  graduates.  There 
were  then  21  teachers,  and  while  the  total  appropriation  to  tliat  date 
amounted  to  $45,000,  property  had  been  accumulated  worth  $46,279. 
In  1899-1900  the  attendance  was  400,  and  it  was  said  that  the  institu- 
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tion  had  reached  the  lunit  of  its  capacity  ia  the  accommodation  of 
pupils.  The  school  term  was  now  lengthened  to  eight  months  and  a 
dairy  farm  was  established.  In  1906  the  State  superintendent  said 
that  the  usefulness  of  the  institution  was  being  retarded  by  lack  of 
buildings  and  equipment,  but  that  it  was  placing  a  secondary  educa- 
tion within  the  reach  of  many  girls  who  would  otherwise  be  unable  to 
secure  it  and  that  it  was  teaching  useful  industries  by  which  the 
girls  may  make  a  living  should  necessity  require  it."  While  this 
school,  like  most  others,  has  not  had  a  career  of  uninterrupted  devel- 
opment, its  course  has  been  generally  upward.  It  has  widened  its 
vision,  extended  its  courses,  and  increased  its  requirements,  and  as  it 
has  thus  extended  its  purview  it  has  passed  further  and  further  from 
the  scope  of  the  present  study.  Its  widening  ambition  is  voiced  in 
the  change  of  name  in  1911  from  the  Girls  Industrial  School  to  the 
Alabama  Girls'  Technical  Institute,  the  purpose  now  being  evidently 
to  do  for  the  secondary  and  higher  education  of  women  what  the 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Auburn  is  doing  for  men.  This 
wider  horizon  is  reflected  in  its  statistics  for  1912-13.  It  had  525 
pupils,  with  39  instructors.  It  enjoyed  a  total  income  of  $116,811,  of 
which  $56,506  was  principally  from  the  endowment  of  fimds  given  the 
institution  by  the  Federal  Government  and  $36,000  was  from  the 
State.  It  had  a  library  of  5,900  volumes,  and  its  total  equipment  was 
valued  at  $593,500.  In  1913-14  the  library  contained  6,000  volumes 
and  2,000  pamphlets  and  was  valued  at  $6,000.  The  report  for 
1910-11  says  that: 

Former  pupils  of  this  school  are  meeting  with  the  highest  success  in  all  the  walks  of 
life  open  to  women.  The  training  they  receive  here  specially  prepares  them  for 
teaching,  and  himdreds  of  them  are  filling  positions  in  the  public  and  private  schools. 
*  *  *  Technical  courses  are  now  being  introduced  in  many  of  the  public  schools, 
and  this  will  increase  the  demand  for  teachers  trained  in  this  school.  Many  former 
students  are  taking  high  rank  in  various  industrial  pursuits  as  bookkeepers,  stenog- 
raphers, milliners,  dressmakers,  nurses,  florists,  etc.  The  crowning  work  of  the  school, 
however,  is  the  splendid  preparations  for  home  life. 

Within  the  last  few  years  other  institutions,  some  for  boys,  others 
for  girls,  have  come  to  the  front  and  are  making  themselves  felt  in  the 
widening  educational  field.  One  of  these  is  the  coeducational  North- 
east Alabama  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Institute,  located  at  Line- 
ville,  Clay  County,  which  for  the  year  1912-13  reports  596  pupils,  half 
of  them  in  the  elementary  grades.  It  offers  courses  in  normal  training 
and  domestic  science;  has  property  worth  $34,260,  and  had  an  income 
for  the  year  of  $7,896,  of  which  $3,000 » came  from  the  State. 

Another  institution  giving  industrial  training  is  the  Alabama 
(White)  Boys  Industrial  School,  East  Lake,  near  Birmingham.  This 
institution  is  essentially  reformatory  in  character,  and  grew  out  of  a 
private  enterprise  subventioned  by  the  State.  In  1901-2  it  received 
$15,000  for  the  two  years;  1903-1906  this  sum  was  increased. to  $8,000 
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per  year;  during  the  next  quadrennium  it  reached  $20,000  per  year, 
and  in  191 1  the  sum  was  made  elastic  and  fixed  at  $150  per  pupil.  In 
1912-13  it  had  291  pupils  and  enjoyed  an  income  of  $45,400,  of  which 
$43,200  came  from  the  State.  Its  property  is  valued  at  $126,000. 
Efforts  to  interest  the  State  in  a  similar  institution  for  girls  failed 
to  meet  with  approval  in  1907.* 

The  Alabama  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind  offers  classes  in  manual 
training,  and  in  1912-13  enjoyed  an  income  of  $80,559,  practically  all 
of  which  was  from  the  State. 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  schools,  and  the  district  agricultural 
schools  as  well,  offer  their  courses  mainly  to  secondary  pupils,  but  the 
tendency  is  more  and  more  clearly  marked  to  introduce  the  elements 
of  agriculture  and  industrial  work  into  the  grades,  and  thus  correlate 
more  closely  the  work  of  the  schools  with  the  actual  duties  of  life. 

VIII.  THE  COUNTY  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Up  to  the  year  1907  the  history  of  public  high  schools  in  Alabama 
had  not  been  different  from  what  it  was  in  other  Southern  States. 
There  were  no  public  high  schools  except  as  attempts  had  been  made 
to  evolve  them  here  and  there  as  a  part  of  the  school  system  of 
various  cities.    There  had  been  and  were  then  successful  hi^  schools 
in  operation  in  the  State,  but  they  were  private  or  denominationaL 
The  pupil  who  lived  in  the  country  or  in  any  except  a  few  of  the 
larger  towns  must  secure  his  high-school  training  from  private  insti- 
tutions.   In  fact,  as  late  as  1886  the  Alabama  Educational  Associa- 
tion was  still  discussing  how  far  the  State  should  aid  "high  schools, 
normal  schools,  and  colleges."    The  right  of  the  State  to  do  this  was 
denied  by  at  least  one  speaker,  who  makes  a  bitter  attack  on  such 
State  aid,  being  evidently  inspired  to  take  this  view  by  the  private 
school  interests,  which  had  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  country  and 
were  comparatively  well  organized.    On  the  other  hand,  the  public 
high  school  system,  even  in  the  towns  and  cities,  was  disjointed  and 
fragmentary.    There  was  little  official  connection  and  little  correla- 
tion between  the  State-supported  public  school  at  the  bottom  and  the 
State-supported  university  at  the  top  of  the  educational  system. 
Each  part  was  independent  of  and  received  little  or  no  help  from  the 
other. 

But  the  University  of  Alabama,  then  under  the  presidency  of 
John  W.  Abercrombie,  saw  the  necessity  of  bridging  the  chasm 
between  the  primary  schools  and  the  higher  institutions.  How 
could  it  do  this  without  money  ?  President  Abercrombie  was  fortu- 
nately able  to  interest  the  authorities  of  the  General  Education 
Board,  who  agreed  to  furnish  the  university  with  the  necessary 
funds  for  a  professorship  of  secondary  education.    When  the  posi- 

>  See  Laws,  1907,  p.lSS. 
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tion  was  filled  the  choice  fell  on  Mr.  Joel  C.  Du  Bose,  who,  in  1905, 
nominally  as  an  associate  professor  of*  secondary  education  in  the 
university,  in  reality  as  an  advance  agent  for  the  institution,  took  the 
field  in  an  effort  to  inaugurate  a  movement  looking  to  a  system  of 
State  high  schools.  Mr.  Du  Bose  spent  two  years  ^  traveling  over 
the  State,  visiting  many  schools  in  many  localities  and  preaching  the 
doctrine  of  a  more  extended  school  system.  This  had  its  due  effect, 
and  the  assembly  on  August  7,  1907,'  passed  a  law  which  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  high  school  in  each  county. 

Under  the  high-school  law  of  1907  a  high-school  commission,  con- 
sisting of  the  governor,  auditor,  and  superintendent  of  education, 
was  appointed  to  locate  one  high  school  in  each  county.  The 
coimties  were  required  to  furnish  5  acres  of  land,  on  which  they  were 
to  erect  a  building  worth  not  less  than  $5,000.  The  whole  was  to 
be  deeded  to  the  State.  These  schools  were  to  be  under  the  control 
of  the  county  board  of  education;  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
government  and  employment  of  teachers  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  high-school  commission.  The  teachers  in  these  high  schools 
were  required  to  have  a  first-grade  or  life  certificate,  and  all  matricu- 
lates were,  to  pass  '*a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  branches  of 
free  public  instruction  in  the  elementary  schools."  A  matricula- 
tion fee  of  $2.50  might  be  charged.  For  the  years  1908-9  and  1909-10 
the  schools  received  from  the  State  $2,000  each.  Be^nning  with 
July  1,  1911,  this  amount  was  increased  to  $3,000. 

The  result  of  this  law  was  that  a  keen  rivalry  sprang  up  among 
the  various  towns  and  villages  for  the  purpose  of  securing  these 
schools.  Some  localities  were  disappointed  in  their  ambition,  but 
they  erected  houses  and  organized  high  schools  in  spite  of  their 
failure  to  secure  State  funds.  In  this  way  also  the  towns  were 
enabled  to  differentiate  and  extend  their  high-school  departments, 
and  the  demand  for  State  funds  and  for  county  high  schools  was 
more  than  the  State  could  supply. 


Statistics  of  county  high  schools. 


Item. 

1909-10 

1910-11 

1911-12 

1912-13 

19ia-14 

Town  appropriatkm  

County  board  of  educatkm appropriatkm. . 

22 

$316,500 
49 
1,160 
406 
840 
$42,000 
$6,820 
$1,100 
$1,774 
$60,694 
$46,666 

33 

$419,024 
79 
1,816 
601 
1,019 
$60,500 
$5,424 
$7,875 
$7,907 
$81,707 
$70,006 
$78,362 

33 

$438,792 
106 
3,041 
1,047 
2,028 
$70,250 
$5,093 
$13, 199 
$11,979 
$104,347 
$88,007 
$99,641 
6,946 

42 

$554,637 
155 
3,787 
1,359 
2,294 
$119,000 
$4,457 
$11,005 
$19,966 
$158,641 
$126,444 
$148,566 
7,976 
180 

50 

$686,574 
182 
4,570 
1,725 
3,484 
$152,000 
$2,604 
$9,833 
$29,922 
$197,540 
$159,359 
$190,083 
11,030 
180 

53 

$709,086 
174 
4,996 
1,968 
3,933 
$152,000 
$4,440 
$15,634 
$30,850 
$211,924 
$166,239 
$206,562 
13,028 
180 

Total  paid  teachers  

Total  expenses  

Length  of  term  in  days  

1  He  resigned  Oct  1, 1907.  «  See  Revised  Code  of  1907. 
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It  viiW  be  noted  that  there  are  included  in  the  number  of  matricu- 
lates in  some  schools  a  number  of  seventh-grade  pupils.  This  is  a 
provision  made  by  law  to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils  in  certain  counties 
whose  primary  schools  have  not  as  yet  risen  to  the  requisite  standard, 
and  it  did  much  to  popularize  these  schools  with  the  masses. 

As  high-school  salaries  go  in  the  Southern  States  the  pay  of  the 
principfds  in  these  coimty  high  schools  has  been  very  good.  Only  one 
coimty  paid  less  than  $1,100  in  1912-13,  while  23  paid  $1,500;  Hous- 
ton Coimty  paid  $1,575;  Marengo,  $1,855;  and  Bibb,  $2,000.  The 
total  amoimt  of  income  varies  from  $3,200  in  Cleburne  to  $8,078  in 
Dale  (1912-13). 

With  the  organization  of  these  high  schools,  it  has  been  possible  to 
bridge  over  the  chasm  which  formerly  existed  between  the  public 
schools  and  the  university.  They  maintain  a  full  four-year  high- 
school  course,  and  with  their  development  and  growth  the  whole 
scheme  of  education  will  be  complete.  Candidates  for  college  can 
now  in  most  coimties  secure  the  necessary  preparation  within  reason- 
able distance  of  their  homes. 

The  patronage,  when  analyzed,  shows  that  as  yet,  and  as  might 
be  expected,  about  two  pupils  are  from  the  home  locality  to  every  one 
coming  from  a  distance.  But  the  field  of  patronage  is  widening,  and 
that  the  schools  are  growing  in  general  favor  is  illustrated  when  we 
note  that  the  32  schools  organized  in  1909-10  then  had  1,816  pupils 
and  that  the  same  schools  had  in  1912-13  3,015  pupils. 

Careful  courses  of  study  *  have  been  worked  out  for  these  schools 
which  are  "  directed  toward  giving  each  student  as  far  as  possible  a 
suitable  training  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  good  citizen- 
ship." For  this  reason  they  are  made  thoroughly  practical  and  at  the 
same  time  fit  their  graduates,  of  which  there  were  299  in  1913,  "to 
meet  fully  all  the  college  entrance  requirements." 

Prof.  James  S.  Thomas,  of  the  department  of  secondary  education 
in  the  University  of  Alabama  on  the  foimdation  established  by  the 
General  Education  Board,  has  been  appointed  State  inspector  for  the 
coimty,  town,  and  city  high  schools.  There  has  been  associated  with 
him  in  this  work  Prof.  J.  R.  Rutland  as  representative  of  the  Alabama 
Polytechnic  Institute.  The  value  of  their  services  is  evident.  They 
make  weekly  or  monthly  reports  to  the  imiversity  and  the  State 
superintendent  on  the  actual  conditions;  the  course  of  study  is  made 
uniform,  and  the  constant  visits  of  the  inspectors  enable  the  State 
through  its  high-school  commission  to  maintain  a  conunon  standard 
as  to  the  quaUty  of  the  instruction  given. 

1  Published  in  1010. 
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Just  60  years  ago  the  State  of  Alabama  made  its  first  formal  essay 
toward  a  State-supported  and  State-administered  public-school  sys- 
tem. During  this  period  there  have  been  many  ups  and  downs  of 
educational  fortime,  but  there  has  been  progress.  What,  in  brief, 
have  been  the  main  characteristics  of  the  educational  experience  of 
60  years? 

The  public-school  system  of  Alabama  is  based  primarily  on  the 
grant  by  Congress  of  the  sixteenth  sections  to  the  State  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  These  sections  were  granted  to  the  people  of  the 
respective  townships,  although  it  has  been  judicially  decided  that 
the  title  vested  in  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  these  townships. 

The  grant  did  not  mean  that  a  great  educational  fund  was  estab- 
lished in  the  State,  to  be  administered  by  the  State  as.a  unit,  directed, 
controlled,  and  used  by  it  imder  such  conditions  as  would  best  pro- 
mote public  education  as  a  whole.  It  did  mean  that  there  were 
potentialities  present  in  the  shape  of  wild  lands  which  in  time,  imder 
good  management,  might  be  developed  and  converted  into  such  a 
fimd.  The  Federal  Government  furnished  the  raw  material  out  of 
which  this  educational  fund  was  to  come.  The  people  of  Alabama 
through  their  assembly  were  expected  to  furnish  the  machinery  and 
the  men  by  whom  these  results  were  to  be  attained.  But  the  people 
of  Alabama  of  that  day  were  pioneers  and  State  builders;  they  were 
neither  financiers  nor  educationists.  As  a  result  the  blunders  that 
resulted  might  have  been  predicted  in  part  at  least. 

First  of  all,  it  was  necessary  to  sell  the  best  of  these  lands  and 
invest  the  proceeds  so  as  to  lay  the  foundations  for  productive  income. 
The  infant  State  was  under  the  practical  necessity  of  creating  a  cir- 
culating medium,  and  the  line  of  investment  that  promised  a  circu- 
lating medium  and  an  income  on  the  fund  at  the  same  time  was 
through  the  State  bank,  established  with  branches  in  various  sections 
of  the  State.  During  the  thirties  speculation  was  rife  all  over  the 
Union.  Fortunes  were  quickly  and  easUy  made  in  Alabama  as 
elsewhere.  All  available  school  funds  seem  to  have  gone  into  the 
State  bank,  and  so  great  were  its  earnings  that  it  was  found  possible 
in  1836  to  abolish  State  taxation  and  to  rely  on  the  State  bank  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  government.    In  1839,  since  prosperity  was 
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still  continiiing,  the  assembly  went  still  further  and  required  the 
State  bank  to  contribute  $150,000  annually  to  the  support  of  a  public- 
school  system  as  yet  imorganized.  In  1840  the  annual  requirement 
was  raised  to  $200,000.  This  sum  may  be  regarded  in  part  as  an 
aimual  and  just  interest  on  the  public-school  fimd  invested  in  the 
State  bank  as  a  part  of  its  capital  stock  and  in  part  as  a  participation 
of  the  school  system  along  with  other  departments  of  the  State 
government  in  the  amazing,  if  temporary,  success  of  one  of  its  sub- 
ordinate activities. 

The  situation  in  1839  was  therefore  anomalous;  by  a  series  of  for- 
tunate investments — speculations  we  might  almost  say — ^the  State 
suddenly  foimd  itself  in  possession  of  an  annual  income  of  from 
$150,000  to  $200,000  for  exclusive  use  in  the  promotion  of  an  educa- 
tional system  which  had  never  yet  been  organized  and  of  which  those 
in  authority  knew  practically  nothing.  In  this  dilemma,  caused  by 
the  absence  of  knowledge  and  of  organization,  the  State  seems  to 
have  been  content  to  distribute  such  funds  as  came  into  its  hands 
among  such  private  and  denominational  schools  as  then  existed  in 
the  State.  The  fimds  thus  distributed  seem  to  have  been  only 
complementary  to  those  coming  from  private  sources,  and  no  con- 
trolling and  directing  interest  was  asserted  by  the  State  or  recognized 
by  the  recipients.  The  net  result  seems  to  have  been  that  by  this 
use  of  the  public  funds  they  were  practically  dissipated,  and  so 
contributed  little  or  nothing  to  the  evolution  of  a  public-school  system. 
The  only  permanent  gain  was  the  knowledge,  based  on  experience, 
that  the  public-school  system  must  be  organized  with  the  State, 
not  the  individual,  as  the  predominant  partner. 

To  this  failure  in  administration  was  now  added  a  still  more  serious 
misfortime  in  the  practical  loss  of  the  principal  of  the  sixteenth 
section  funds  with  the  failure  of  the  State  bank. 

Perhaps  the  most  natural  result  of  this  experience  of  a  generation 
was  an  inevitable  association  in  the  public  mind  of  the  idea  of  public 
schools  and  sixteenth  section  fimds.  The  former  seemed  to  depend 
entirely  on  the  latter.  They  were  supported  out  of  its  income  and 
without  such  income  they  were  not  even  considered.  The  idea  of 
the  public  school  was  that  of  an  institution  with  an  independent 
source  of  support  coining  to  the  people  from  without,  not  from  mthin. 
To  the  people  of  Alabama  the  public  School  was  at  that  time  not  an 
evolution,  it  was  an  importation,  supported  by  a  fund  of  outside 
origin.  It  is  possible  that  this  fact  will  explain  in  part  the  conserva- 
tism of  the  people  even  to-day  in  the  matter  of  allowing  local  taxes 
for  the  support  of  the  system,  and  it  may  be  that  the  loss  of  the 
principal  of  the  sixteenth  section  fund  with  the  failure  of  the  State 
bank  and  the  resulting  necessity  of  raising  the  annual  interest  out  of 
taxes  instead  was  not  an  immixed  evil.    It  certainly  tended  to  arouse 
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the  people  to  a  realization  that  the  system  was  their  own,  whatever 
it  was.  It  made  the  success  or  failure  of  the  system  now  vital  and 
personal  to  every  man  who  thought.  The  wasting  of  a  Federal  gift 
might  be  venial,  but  the  wasting  of  State  taxes  was  mortal. 

It  is  evident  that  to  the  middle-of-the-century  aristocratic  slave- 
holder of  Alabama  few  things  could  be  more  foreign  than  the  idea 
of  pubHc  taxation  for  schools.  He  had  been  educated  in  a  private, 
denominational,  or  endowed  institution.  He  had  paid  for  the 
instruction  received.  He  was  both  willing  and  able  to  pay  for  the 
education  of  his  own  children,  and  for  these  reasons  he  was  willing 
to  let  the  public-school  fund  go  for  the  education  of  those  less  finan- 
cially able.  He  would  subscribe  to  the  public  school  for  his  own  chil- 
dren and  allow  the  public  money  to  go  to  the  poorer  members  of 
society,  for  to  him  the  public  money,  even  if  raised  by  taxation  on 
himself  and  his  peers,  savored  of  the  outside,  of  Federal  influence  and 
of  centrahzation,  terms  all  hateful  to  men  who  were  sufficient  imto 
themselves  and  who  lived  and  ruled  within  their  own  domain.  By 
mere  contrast  with  this  point  of  view,  to  the  poor  man  the  State 
boimty  came  to  savor  of  public  charity;  in  his  individual  pride  he 
characterized  the  public  system  as  a  pauper  system,  whose  service 
an  exaggerated  and  imdue  self-respect  frequently  forbade  him  to 
accept.  The  slaveholder  probably  did  not,  as  a  rule,  emphasize 
the  charity  idea;  he  rather  waived  his  right  as  a  matter  of  generosity 
to  the  less  fortunate.  It  was  the  poor  man,  not  his  wealthy  neighbor, 
who  characterized  the  public  schools  as  a  pauper  system. 

Again,  the  question  of  public  schools  involved  the  still  larger 
question  of  an  extension  of  State  activities  and  a  further  centraliza- 
tion of  power.  The  people  of  the  State  were  strict  constructionists 
of  the  theory  of  Federal  power,  and  what  appUed  to  the  United  States 
Government  appUed  almost  equally  as  well  to  the  State  government. 
Decentralization  was  the  watchword,  and  the  nearer  this  reached  the 
individual  the  better.  The  very  theory  of  a  State-supported  and 
State-controlled  system  of  pubUc  education  was  foreign  to  the  ideas 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  men  of  that  day.  That  this  is  true  is  made 
evident  by  a  perusal  of  the  pubKc  utterances  of  the  leaders  of  the 
time.  For  years  they  had  ui^ed  that  such  steps  be  taken  by  the  State, 
but  the  people  were  exceedingly  slow  to  advance  in  that  direction, 
as  their  legislative  proceedings  will  show.  The  reasons  for  this 
slowness  are  based  perhaps  as  much  on  a  strict  interpretation  of  the 
constitution  as  on  indifference. 

The  total  result  of  the  first  generation  of  dealing  with  sixteenth 
section  lands  and  public  schools  may  be  summed  up  in  a  single  word — 
experience.  The  people  had  experimented  in  administering  the  six- 
teenth section  lands,  also  in  investing  the  fimds  derived  from  these 
lands,  and  had  lost.   They  had  sold  their  best  lands,  they  had  invested 
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the  money  in  stock  of  the  State  bank,  and  the  bank  had  failed.  The 
net  result  was  that  what  was  intended  as  a  productive  fund  for 
certain  townships,  became,  in  the  form  of  a  paper  fimd,  a  charge  on 
all,  the  interest  on  which,  if  paid,  would  come  in  due  proportion  from 
the  coomties  least  able  to  bear  and  go  in  part  to  those  most  able  to  do 
without,  and  all  this  because  of  the  initial  mistake  of  the  grant  being 
made  to  the  township  and  not  to  the  State. 

The  two  elements  of  progress  that  seem  to  have  come  out  of  the 
situation  are  the  evident  effort  of  the  State  to  make  an  equitable 
distribution  of  the  fimd  according  to  needs  rather  than  the  strict 
letter  of  ownership  and,  through  the  necessity  of  raising  the  income 
of  the  sixteenth  section  fimd  by  taxation,  a  familiarization  of  the 
people  with  this  method  of  securing  all  school  fimds. 

The  sole  capital  then  with  which  the  State  began  its  pubUc-school 
system  was  a  stock  of  knowledge  gained  through  a  generation  of 
hard  knocks  in  the  school  of  experience,  something  less  than  a  million 
acres  of  land  of  problematical  value,  and  a  paper  fund  amounting 
to  more  than  $1,000,000. 

From  the  first  formal  organization  of  the  system  (1854)  all  of  the 
pubUc-school  funds  were  raised  by  taxation,  but,  coming  indirectly 
and  partly  as  a  gift  from  the  State,  the  people  were  slow  to  grasp  the 
idea  that  they  were  themselves  the  ultimate  source  of  this  income. 

After  the  school  system  was  finally  established  in  1854,  and  its 
sources  of  income  fixed  by  law,  the  question  of  administration  reverted 
to  the  older  idea  of  schools  without  supervision.  The  people  seemed 
willing  enough  to  spend  for  schools  whatever  money  was  available, 
but  they  were  not  often  willing  that  any  of  this  should  be  spent 
either  for  State  or  coimty  supervision.  The  idea  seems  to  have  been 
that  the  public-school  system  when  once  organized  was  amply  able 
to  execute  itself.  This  indicates  clearly  that  the  people  had  not  yet 
been  liberated  from  the  memory  of  earher  days  when  public  funds 
were  merely  supplementary  to  private  fimds  and  when  the  schook 
were  essentially  private  institutions,  with  some  additional  income 
derived  from  public  endowment  or  its  equivalent.  The  situation 
was  now  exactly  reversed.  The  schools  were  essentially  public; 
they  were  supported  in  the  main  by  pubhc  funds,  which  were,  how- 
ever, for  many  years  increased  in  amount  by  fees  for  tuition  and  ind- 
dentals,  and  from  various  other  soiu*ces.  These  additional  sums 
in  the  earlier  days  were  sometimes  as  much  as  one-half  of  the  whole, 
and  even  in  recent  years  have  not  been  inconsiderable,  yet  the  time 
has  never  been,  since  1854,  when  there  was  the  slightest  inclination 
on  the  part  of  the  State  to  loosen  its  hold  on  the  schools  or  to  return 
to  the  system  of  the  forties.  Supervision  won  its  battle  before  the 
Civil  War,  and  since  has  grown  steadily  in  importance  and  influence. 
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During  the  seven  years  between  1854  and  1861  the  schools  were 
steadily  developing  and  gaining  a  hold  on  the  people.  They  were 
becoming  better  understood,  their  resources  were  increasing  some- 
what, and  they  were  widening  the  scope  of  their  activities.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  during  these  years  the  system  took  a  lasting 
hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people  of  the  State.  This  is  indicated 
by  the  tenacity  with  which  it  held  its  own  during  the  war  and  the 
period  immediately  following.  It  is  clear  that  had  there  been  no 
reconstruction,  the  schools  would  have  continued  developing  along 
the  original  lines.  Their  field  would  have  been  soon  broadened  and 
extended  so  as  to  include  the  negro,  and  with  the  recuperation  that 
would  have  followed  with  years  of  peace  they  would  have  soon  recov- 
ered the  ground  lost  during  the  time  of  war  and  outdistanced  the  best 
days  of  the  ante  bellum  period. 

But  this  was  not  to  be.  Reconstruction  added  to  the  burdens  of 
the  white  population  and  worked  a  hardship  upon  the  negroes, 
because  it  carried  in  its  train  the  hostility  of  the  whites  among 
whom  they  lived  and  who  were  at  heart  their  friends.  It  meant 
that  the  energy  which  for  the  next  years  would  have  been  spent 
in  developing  the  schools  and  in  building  up  again  the  waste  plac^ 
of  the  State  must  now  be  spent  in  wresting  the  scepter  of  govern- 
ment from  the  hands  of  the  negro  and  his  political  allies.  In  this 
life  and  death  struggle  all  else  was  forgotten.  Without  autonomy, 
education  was  dead.  No  wonder  there  was  little  progress  in  those  eight 
wretched  years.  The  real  wonder  is  that,  when  this  proud  people 
had  again  come  into  their  own  politically,  they  so  easily  and  quickly 
forgot  the  evils  that  had  been  grafted  on  their  system  of  public  schools 
during  the  reconstruction  period,  and  after  revising  and  revivifying 
the  new  system  retained  all  the  good  which  it  had  evolved.  It  seems 
literally  true  that  the  public-school  system  of  Alabama,  organized  in 
ante  bellum  days,  conducted  during  the  period  of  actual  hostilities,  and 
maintained  so  far  as  available  funds  would  permit  through  the  next 
three  years,  gained  nothing  by  its  reorganization  in  1868.  It  was  not 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  men  who  were  best  fitted  to  administer  it, 
either  by  previous  experience,  ability,  or  character.  It  was  too  often 
the  prey  of  the  ignorant  and  the  spoilsmen.  The  nadir  of  misfortune 
was  reached  in  1873,  when  the  schools  were  practically  closed  because 
extravagance,  carelessness,  and  ignorance  had  already  piled  upon 
them  a  load  which  they  could  no  longer  bear.  The  tide  now  turned; 
and  out  of  the  slough  of  despond,  under  the  leadership  of  a  brave, 
broad-minded  man,  a  new  organization  was  to  rise,  an  organization 
for  which,  whether  good  or  bad,  Alabamians  alone  are  responsible 
and  through  which  they  are  still  seeking  to  solve  the  great  question 
of  universal  education. 
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After  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1875,  and  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  schools  which  followed  it,  the  permanent  existence  of  the 
public-school  system  as  one  of  the  regular  activities  of  govemment 
was  assiu*ed.  This  constitution  provided  that  $100,000  a  year  be 
devoted  to  the  schools;  what  came  to  them  beyond  this  sum  depended 
on  the  general  prosperity  of  the  State  and  the  will  of  the  assembly. 
It  is  possible  that  the  idea  in  mind  of  the  constitution  makers  was 
that  the  system  contained  too  many  elements  of  usefuhiess  to  be 
left  to  the  mere  will  of  the  assembly.  For  this  reason  it  was  pven 
a  formal  lease  of  life  by  the  organic  law,  with  enough  income  to 
assure  its  continuance.  Beyond  this,  expansion  could  come  only  as 
the  system  appeared  to  the  people  to  be  making  good.  In  truth  it 
must  be  said  that  almost  another  generation  passed  before  it  really 
began  to  make  good. 

There  were  many  reasons  for  this  comparative  failure — ^the  presence 
of  a  different  race  and  a  certain  amount  of  inequality  in  the  dis^ibution 
of  f imds  was  one  cause ;  indifference,  ignorance,  lack  of  funds,  short 
terms,  poor  teachers,  and  poor  results  were  other  causes ;  nor  is  it  worth 
while  to  veil  the  fact  that  the  admimstration  of  the  department  was  a 
matter  of  politics.  Most  of  the  early  superintendents  were  made  the 
party  nominee  for  religious,  economic,  or  social  reasons,  or  as  a  matter 
of  political  expediency.  Sometimes  there  was  in  the  superintendent 
Httle  of  the  spirit  or  enthusiasm  of  the  real  teacher  or  educational 
missionary  who  was  willing  to  go  into  the  comers  of  the  State  in  sea- 
son or  out  of  season  and  preach  the  doctrine  of  educational  salvation. 
Then,  too,  with  a  single  exception,  during  the  last  40  years  the  super- 
intendent has  been  changed  every  four  years  or  oftener.  Since  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1875  there  have  been  in  all  11  indi- 
viduals who  have  filled  or  finished  12  terms  of  office  and  this  rotation 
in  office  is  now  fixed  by  the  constitution  itself.  The  result  is  that 
there  can  not  be  the  highest  degree  of  continuity  in  development,  for 
as  soon  as  a  superintendent  begins  to  learn  the  detaib  of  his  office 
and  so  to  become  master  of  the  situation  he  must  give  place  to 
another.  He  can  have  no  assurance  that  his  plans  will  be  carried 
out  by  his  successor,  and  knowing  that  no  amoimt  of  success  will 
help  him  succeed  himself,  he  is  imder  constant  temptation  to  accept 
other  positions  before  his  term  of  service  is  over.  This  has  already 
twice  been  the  case  since  1901,  when  this  new  constitutional  provi- 
sion went  into  force; 

In  earlier  days  the  interests  of  the  schools  were  not  always  the  main 
consideration  when  party  nominations  were  made;  partisan  politics 
-  rather  than  education  sometimes  dictated,  and  it  has  been  by  a  long 
and  laborious  mental  process  that  the  people  have  come  to  a  realiza- 
tion that  their  educational  system  is  something  more  than  a  mere 
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department  of  government  charged  with  duties  that  concern  the 
present.  The  administration  of  Maj.  Pahner  helped  to  this  real- 
ization. His  success  was  in  part  because  he  had  a  longer  term  in 
which  to  carry  out  his  plans;  he  had  more  funds  than  his  predeces- 
sors; he  also  assisted  the  cities  to  reahze  their  needs  and  urged  them 
along  lines  of  self-help.  They  were  beginning  to  feel  the  imperative 
necessity  for  more  tunds;  they  now  began  seeking  for  the  means  of 
supplying  the  need.  Unincorporated  communities  were  shut  out  by 
the  Cullman  case — Schultes  v.  Eberly.  The  Birmingham  decision  in 
1895  cut  off  income  from  another  class  of  taxes^  but  this  process  of 
exclusion  revealed  to  them  that  these  fimds  might  be  raised  on  a 
general  city  levy  and  then  appropriated  in  accord  with  specific  enact- 
ment to  the  use  of  schools.  About  1895  the  same  thing  was  tried 
with  the  coimties.  They  were  careful  to  keep  within  the  constitu- 
tional limit  of  75  cents  on  the  $100,  but  foimd  it  possible,  through 
special  legislative  enactment,  to  appropriate  a  part  of  the  funds 
raised  under  a  general  levy  to  school  purposes.  Through  the  devel- 
opment of  this  idea  in  the  coxmties  it  was  possible  to  secure  the  State- 
wide act  of  1899,  which  required  the  coimties  to  make  a  straight  levy 
of  10  cents  per  himdred  for  schools.  This  levy  kept  within  the  total 
tax  limit,  but  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  it  would  have  passed  the 
test  of  the  courts.  The  friends  of  the  measure  were  relieved  from 
anxiety,  however,  by  the  constitution  of  1901,  which  adopted  the 
idea,  extended  it  from  10  cents  to  30  cents,  and  made  it  a  part  of 
the  organic  law.  The  author  of  the  act  of  1899  was  John  W.  Aber- 
crombie,  then  superintendent.  It  was  through  his  efforts  that  it 
passed  the  assembly.  The  light  was  breaking.  The  men  in  chaise 
of  the  educational  department  were  now  practical  educators,  and 
while  the  new  constitution  did  not  reflect  their  f  uU  hopes  and  wishes, 
it  did  show  the  presence  of  their  influence.  It  was  in  reality  a  com- 
promise between  the  progressive  proeducation€il  interests  which 
demanded  the  fullest  rights  of  local  and  State  taxation  and  the  old 
conservative  and  vested  interests  which  wanted  Httle  taxation  or 
none  at  all.  The  new  30-cent  tax  for  education  was  levied  by  the 
State,  collected  by  the  counties,  paid  to  the  State,  and  by  it  again 
distributed  to  the  coimties.  The  constitution  also  made  possible  an 
optional  county  tax  of  10  cents  on  the  $100,  but  the  right  of  local 
taxation  was  still  denied  to  both  cities  and  local  school  districts,  and 
since  then  these  have  become  the  centers  aroimd  which  the  struggle 
for  fiuiiher  progress  has  been  carried  on. 

The  limited  success  attained  through  the  constitution  of  1901  was 
by  no  means  accidental  or  exotic.  On  the  other  hand,  it  had  its 
root  deep  in  the  soil  of  other  years  and  is  a  product  of  the  faithful 
work  of  a  few  men  and  women  in  various  walks  of  life — teachers, 
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school  officers,  superintendents,  and  others.  Through  their  efforts 
such  development  came  as  was  possible  with  the  limited  funds  avail- 
able. Their  efforts,  their  words  and  actions,  made  possible  the 
development  of  that  day  and  paved  the  way  for  the  constitutional 
amendment  of  1901. 

With  the  new  sources  of  income  now  at  command,  the  schools  began 
to  make  a  great  leap  forward,  especially  in  the  length  of  term,  in  the 
funds  available  per  child  of  school  age,  and  in  school  equipment. 
With  the  increase  of  funds  has  come  also  a  widening  of  school  activi- 
ties. This  includes  the  reorganization  of  the  special  school  district 
system  and  its  extension  to  the  whole  State;  the  reorganization  of 
the  district  agricultural  schools;  the  organization  of  high  schools; 
the  increased  efficiency  of  the  normal  schools;  the  evolution  of  the 
Montevallo  Girls'  Industrial  School  into  a  high-grade  technical  insti- 
tute for  women;  the  extension  of  the  work  of  the  university  and  of 
the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute.  All  along  the  line  has  educa- 
tional endeavor  been  awakened  and  reinforced  and  reinvigorated. 
There  is  now  almost  everywhere  a  better  and  closer  supervision,  a 
keener  and  more  general  interest  in  the  educational  progress  of  aU 
classes  of  the  population.  All  phases  of  educational  work,  from  the 
primary  grades  to  the  imiversity,  have  been  encouraged,  inspired, 
and  strengthened. 

In  no  way  can  this  general  progress  be  illustrated  better  than  by 
comparing  the  statistics  of  ilhteracy  in  Alabama  in  1880  with  those 
in  1910,  as  follows: 

Total  number  of  illiterates  10  years  of  age  and  over. 


1880  433,447,  or  60.9  per  cent, 

1890  438,535,  or  41.0  per  cent, 

1900  443,590,  or  34.0  per  cent, 

1910   352,710,  or  22.9  per  cent. 

Native  white  illiterates  10  years  of  age  and  over. 

1880  111,040,  or  25.0  per  cent, 

1890  106,235,  or  18.4  per  cent, 

1900  103,570,  or  14.8  per  cent. 

1910   84,768,  or  9.9  per  cent. 

Foreign  white  illiterates  10  years  of  age  and  over. 

1880   727,  or  7.7  per  cent. 

1890  ,  1,100,  or  7.9  per  cent. 

1900  1,313,  or  9.3  per  cent, 

1910   2,063,  or  11.3  per  cenL 

Negro  illiterates  10  years  of  age  and  over, 

1880  321,680,  or  80.6  per  cent, 

1890  330,700,  or  69.1  per  cent. 

1900  338,707,  or  57.4  per  cent, 

1910  265,628,  or  40.1  per  cent. 
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Illiterates  10  to  20  years  of  age,  inclusive. 


1880. 
1890. 
1900. 
1910 


.166,395,  or  53.5  per  cent. 
•  144,665,  or  34.8  per  cent. 
.133,584,  or  28.0  per  cent. 
.  .86,437,  or  16.4  per  cent. 


A  study  of  these  census  figures  will  show  that  while  there  wae  a 
decrease,  as  measured  by  per  cent  of  ilhteracy  in  the  20  years  between 
1880  and  1900,  in  reality  (1)  the  total  number  of  illiterates  increased 
by  10,000;  (2)  foreign  illiterates  increased  by  nearly  600;  (3)  negro 
illiterates  increased  by  17,000;  (4)  white  native  illiterates  decreased 
by  less  than  8,000.  This  meant  that  while  the  relative  amount  of 
ilhteracy  was  less  in  1900  than  in  1880,  the  possibihty  of  its  final 
eradication  seemed  at  that  time  to  be  almost  indefinitely  post- 
poned. The  publication  of  these  statistics  no  doubt  had  its  influ- 
ence in  awakening  the  people  of  the  State.  They  saw  that  their 
pubUc-school  system,  although  nearly  half  a  century  old,  was  not 
holding  its  own  in  the  face  of  growing  ignorance.  They  diagnosed 
the  reason,  and  they  had  force  of  character  to  apply  the  proper 
remedy  which,  in  the  case  of  Alabama,  meant  mainly  more  money 
and  equipment.  The  increase  in  the  school  funds  shows  clearly  in 
the  census  returns  of  1910 :  The  total  number  of  illiterates  was  reduced 
between  1900  and  1910  by  91,000;  the  native  whites  by  19,000;  and 
negro  iUiterates  by  73,000;  and  the  per  cent  of  iUiterates  between 
10  and  20  years  of  age,  as  compared  with  1890,  was  more  than  cut 
in  half.  But  according  to  the  State  school  census  of  1914  the  figures 
of  to-day  are  not  so  satisfactory  and  give  little  comfort  to  those  in 
authority.  In  discussing  ilhteracy  and  the  school  census  of  1914, 
Supt.  Feagin  says,  in  his  report  for  1913-14: 

In  the  aggregate  there  are  306,857  white  children  in  Ahtbama  between  the  ages  of 
10  and  20,  inclusive.  Of  this  number,  280,598  are  literate  and  26,259  are  illiterate. 
This  means  that  1  out  of  every  12,  although  he  has  had  the  opportunity  of  public 
education  for  three  years  or  even  more,  is  still  unable  to  read  and  write.  There  are 
240,814  colored  children  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  10  and  20,  inclusive,  of 
whom  170,567  are  literate  and  70,247  are  illiterate.  This  means  that  1  negro  in  4, 
between  the  aforesaid  ages,  can  not  read  and  write.  For  our  combined  population 
there  are  547,671  children  between  the  ages  of  10  and  20,  inclusive,  and  of  this  num- 
ber 451,165  are  literate  and  96,506  are  illiterate.  *  *  *  That  conditions  are  grad- 
ually improving  no  one  can  deny,  but  if  our  number  of  illiterates  decreases  in  future 
census  decades  by  the  number  that  it  decreased  in  tlie  last  census  decade  it  will 
require  just  65  years  to  place  Alabama  and  the  people  of  Alabama  where  they  ought 
to  be  when  educational  opportunity  is  equalized  and  utilized. 

If,  however,  comparison  is  made  between  the  situation  in  1900- 
1901  and  in  1913-14,  it  will  be  evident  that  substantial  progress  is 
being  made: 

The  total  number  of  teachers  increased  from  6,302  to  9,727. 

School  property  from  $934,065  to  $8,417,291. 

Special  tax  of  30  cents  per  hundred  from  $245,246  to  $1,734,302. 

City  and  county  appropriations  from  $663,754  (in  1907-8)  to  $3,363,859. 


1  Estimated. 
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The  total  available  funds  from  11,180,283  to  $4,446,076. 

Total  available  funds  per  capita  of  school  population  from  11.67  to  $5.74. 

Total  expenditures  from  $1,119,397  to  $4,274,458. 

Length  of  school  term  for  whites  from  97  to  135  days;  for  negroes  from  82.7  to  104  days. 
Per  cent  of  school  population  enrolled  in  1900-1901  was  54.3;  in  1913-14  It  was  60.5. 
The  per  cent  of  enrollment  in  average  attendance  was  46.9  in  1900-1901,  and  61.6  in 
1913-14. 

The  per  cent  of  school  population  in  average  attendance  was  25.4  and  37.2,  respec- 
tively. 

It  does  not  seem  that  these  phases  of  the  school  system,  enrollment 
and  attendance,  are  making  progress  equal  to  others.  They  repre- 
sent one  of  the  phases  of  the  subject  which  is  crying  loudly  for  an 
improvement  superinduced  by  law.  It  is  safe  to  beUeve  also  that 
no  such  extensive  gains  are  Ukely  to  be  shown  by  the  census  of 
1920  as  are  shown  in  1910,  for  the  reason  that  with  the  funds  now- 
available  the  pubUc  schools  have  about  reached  their  zenith.  Under 
most  favorable  conditions,  with  a  given  amoimt  of  money  from 
year  to  year,  only  results  of  a  corresponding  grade  can  be  expected. 
The  results  of  the  increased  funds  available  imder  the  constitution 
of  1901  are  now  reaching  their  flood  tide;  without  more  funds  for 
expansion  they  will  remain  stationary  for  a  time,  and  then  will 
come  necessarily  a  reaction  and  the  beginning  of  the  ebb.  Educa- 
tional leaders  in  the  State  have  long  grasped  the  situation  and 
are  now  bending  their  enei^es  toward  securing  legislative  sanction 
for  a  constitutional  amendment  permitting  local  taxation.  Such 
a  provision  was  defeated  by  a  small  margin  only  in  the  legislature 
of  1911;  no  matter  of  more  importance  will  come  before  the  session 
of  1915.  Defeat  is  unthinkable,  for  the  people  of  Alabama  arc 
aroused;  they  are  patnotic  and  it  would  mean  a  shock  to  educational 
development,  an  encouragement  to  illiteracy,  a  check  on  progress  in 
general,  a  moving  backward  of  the  shadow  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz. 

With  an  increase  of  funds  must  go  also  other  elements  of  progress 
to  insure  the  best  results.  The  most  important  of  these  is  that  of 
compulsory  school  attendance.  Local  taxation  and  compulsory 
attendance  will  doubtless  open  to  the  State  a  new  era  of  educational 
prosperity.  They  are  to-day  vital  necessities,  and  this  study  can 
perhaps  be  ended  in  no  better  way  than  by  quoting  the  words  of 
one  of  Alabama's  educational  leaders,  who  having  served  as  State 
superintendent  has  now  become  president  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Florence.  Mr.  Henry  J.  Willingham  says  in  the  Educa- 
tional Exchange  for  February,  1914: 

School  attendance  is  required  thronghout  the  civilized  world  to-day,  except  in 
Russia,  Spain,  and  Turkey,  and  six  of  the  Southern  States.^  How  much  longer  shall 
we  *  *  *  in  Alabama  be  willing  to  say  "Here  we  rest"?  It  is  gratifying  to 
observe  that  public  sentiment  seems  to  be  crystallizing  in  the  demand  for  a  law 
upon  our  statute  books  on  the  subject  of  compulsory  attendance.  God  speed  the 
day  when  it  may  come. 

This  only  is  educational  salvation. 

1  Reduced  to  four  in  April,  1915. 
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Table  1. — School  population,  teachers,  property,  and  school  year. 


1855  

1856  , 

1857  

1858  

1859  , 

1860  

1861-1868. . 
1868-60.... 

isej^TO*.. 

1871  6  

1871- 72 

1872-  73. . . 

1873-  74... 

1874-  75... 

1875-  76^.. 

1876- 77... 

1877-  78... 

1878-  79..., 

1879-  «)... 

1880-  81... 

1881-  82... 


School 


> 145,518 
171,073 
178,095 


Teach- 


2,281 
2,262 
2,597 


Days  in 


property. 


120 
125 
122.5 


BchooLs. 


M  nil  Lb'  Days  in 


1883-  84.. 

1884-  «5.. 

1885-  86.. 

1886-  87.. 
18S7-88. . 


1889-  90  

1890-  91  

1891-  92  

1892-  93  

1883-94  

1894-96  

1805-96  

189^-07  

1897-  98  

1898-  99  

1899-  1900 10. 

1900-  1901... 

1901-  2  

1902-  3  

1903-  4  

1904-  5  

1905-  6....:. 
190fr-7  

1907-  8  

1908-  9  

190^10  

1910-  11  

1911-  12  

1912-  13  

1913-  14  


367, 181 
387,067 
399, 153 
403,735 
404,739 
405,839 
406,270 


S2,038 
'2*962" 


3,470 
2,660 


2,824 
1,846 
3,321 


*U2.5S 
M2.60 
«38.00 


49 

66.5 
72 


3,961 


369,447 
370,245 
376.649 

aS"; ,  7(j9 
mi>03 
401,002 
«»,«01 

m,m 

420,413 


4,225 
4,800 
4,675 
4,615 
4,608 
4,564 
4,717 
5,182 
6,392 
5,490 
6,483 
6,593 
5,916 
6,143 


3,898 
3,632 
4,176 
4,796 
4,671 
4,697 
4,572 
4,624 
4,824 
6,218 
6,391 
6,583 
6,583 
6,702 
6,009 
6,308 


*27.20 

86 

80 

22.60 

81.5 

84.7 

*  18. 70 

84 

20.96 

80 

4  23.06 

80 

4  21.70 

79 

4  22.40 

80.2 

24.76 

83 

23.76 

82.4 

27.69 

•87.2 

4  21.87 

•  70.5 

4  22.31 

68.2 

4  21.14 

60.5 

22.04 

67.7 

1130,067 

285,976 
264, 457 


6,606 


6,687 


71 


7,341 
7,388 
7,519 
7,591 
7,074 
6,063 
6,302 
6,303 
6,029 
6,900 
5,716 
6,165 
6,519 
7,759 
8,273 
8,677 
9,220 
9,442 
9,486 
10,038 


7.fVZ 
:  '111 
.189 
7  J31 

m 

•5.742 
i\.  199 
j,fl07 
a,  028 
»,A10 
i036 
^715 
<''.<i20 
.>..i70 

«,389 
fi«^ 
6,*72 

«ve55 


24.03 
23.96 
22.97 
24.09 
25.06 


72.5 
72.5 
72 
72.8 


32.25 
32.50 
33.00 
35.43 
40. 18 
41.60 
43.75 
48.52 
50. 92 
61.60 
67.77 
64.50 
57.20 
58.34 


97 

106.8 

102 

105 

106.2 

109.7 

112.8 

123 

128 

131 

127 

132 

133 

135 


1.065 
1,S]J,')83 
1,1. -^2  178 
2,  i'.MSl 
2, 7Si.i,i>22 
2,035.010 
ioi,M7,r02 
4,300.  R09 
6,17^,"i47 

6,  lh-.  120 

7,  :i'^^.  173 
7,«'.:..M14 
7,^-^^;.  196 

8,.ia:,i9i 


973 


490 
922 


1,286 


1,439 
1,462 
1,496 
1,521 
1,646 
1,608 
1,569 
1,724 
1,827 
1,829 
1,863 
1,876 
1,968 
2,070 


1,288 
1,027 
1,415 
1,461 
1,494 
1,512 
1,691 
1,666 
1,666 
1,797 
1,744 
1,925 
1,925 
1,958 
2,064 
2,174 


2, 196 
2,288 
2,351 
2,484 
2. 466 
2,503 
2,301 
1,857 
1,886 
1,852 
1,791 
1,618 
1,417 
1,555 
1,646 
2,019 
2,126 
2,243 
2,384 
2,344 
2,371 
2,516 


2,248 
2,294 
2,326 
2,411 
2,347 
2,455 
2,320 


1,962 
1,932 
1,777 
1,594 
1,468 
1,525 
1,813 
1,669 
1,880 
1,965 
1,976 
1,937 
1,972 
2,026 


S42.27 
43.06 
40.00 


22.74 


26.57 
23.62 
23. 15 
21.88 
22.10 
24.76 
22.78 
25.97 
21.68 
23.06 
21.15 
21.06 


18.71 
18.29 
17.70 
18. 44 
17.66 


22.59 
22.38 
22.79 
24.69 
23. 43 
24.52 
23.53 
25.07 
25.23 
26.53 
33.02 
33.36 
34.40 
30.70 


1  School  age  in  1855,  ^18;  in  1856  and  1857, 6-21 ;  in  1868-69  to  1874-76  it  was  6-21;  beginning  with  1875-76 
it  has  since  been  7-21. 

>  Census  of  1860. 

»  For  year  Oct.  1, 1869,  to  Jan.  1, 1871. 
4  Pay  of  all  teachers,  white  and  black. 
»  For  year  Jan.  1  to  Oct.  1, 1871. 

•  For  year  Oct.  1, 1871,  to  Sept.  30, 1872;  22  counties  not  reporting. 
7  51  counties  only  reporting. 

>  Includes  all  schools,  rural  and  special  district. 
'  Includes  country  districts  only. 

M  Reports  incomplete. 
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198  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  IN  ALABAMA. 


Table  2. — Enrollment  and  attendance. 


Yean. 

Total 
school 
enroll- 
ment. 

Per 
cent  of 
total 
school 

£t&n. 

Average 
school  attendance. 

Negro. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent  of 
enroll- 
ment 
in  aver- 
age at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Per 
cent  of 
school 

£SS>n 
in  aver- 
age at- 
tend- 

School 

School 
eiuoll- 

toent. 

oent  of 

AtW- 

sohwl 
attend' 

Per 

enroll' 
toeni 
in  a  vcr- 
aee  atr 
tend. 

eiv 

ance. 

1 

89,160 
89,013 
98,274 

52.1 
49. 9 

38,265 
39,887 
42,274 

42.9 
44.8 

22.4 
22.4 

> 61,751 

1868-69  

2160,000 

43.1 

186»-70.  .  . 

52,060 
107,666 
73,927 

164,671 

4I,30& 

m,m 

1871  

141,312 
103,615 

35.4 
25.6 

76.2 
71.3 

26.9 
18.3 

54.336 
13  r.73 

33.0 

1871-72.  .  , 

1872-73.  ,  , 

1873-74 , 

172, 5^7 

1874-  75.  ,  . 

1875-  76  

145,797 
126,891 
143,571 
160,713 
174,585 
179,490 
176,289 
177, 428 
200,513 
215,578 
233,909 
252,871 
251,700 
258,590 
261,667 
292,052 

35.9 

110,253 

75.6 

27.1 

51,1*49 

67,t35 
72,U07 

M,oe5 

90f873 
104  J50 

98.396 

111.648 

3L5 

43,22» 

ma 

1876-  77  

1877-  78  

1878-  79  

187*-80.  . . 
1880-81 .  , . 

1009  OA 

taoK.  on 

1 OCT  DO 
t  OOO  Qf\ 

icon  ne\ 

1890-91  

38.8 
43.4 
46.3 
46.3 
45.4 
44. 2 
49. 6 
51.4 
55.6 
56.0 
65.5 
53.3 
53.9 
55.9 

103,018 
99,125 
112,374 
117,978 
115,316 
114,627 
127,016 
134,410 
144,572 
152,776 
167,718 
165,099 
165,528 
175, 108 

71.8 
61.1 
64.5 
65.7 
65.4 
64.6 
62.3 
62.4 
61.8 
60.4 
62.6 
63.9 
63.2 
59.6 

27.9 
26.7 
29.9 
30.4 
29.1 
28.5 
31.4 
32.1 
32.9 
33.9 
34.8 
34.0 
34.2 
33.5 

155, 168 

162, £51 
170,449 
170t4X3 

mrsm 

18«,XB 

m,m 

2ai,S31 

2^,SQ5 
24U>jKM 

35.4 
41.6 
40.0 
42.2 
40.5 
^.3 
14.9 

I&7 

SI.  7 
48.9 
4G.5 
47.7 
4e.2 

4D,m 

41^650 
46,4.18 
50.  IM 
48,176 
47, 146 
53,143 

59,  Tie 
6Z,<7B: 

73.2 
6&? 

70.3 

6C  1 
63.7 
m7 

mi 

07.1 
66.8 

62-3 

2S.1 

2S.7 

m4 

m4 

36.7 
29,7 

m& 

31.1 
3L1 
XL  4 
3a6 

306,014 

52.9 

2fi9,aS&, 

m.m 

323,049 
331,557 
348,899 
341,638 
319,214 
>215,693 
359,493 
365,816 
343,411 
339,726 
357,661 
382,821 
394,482 
386,478 
405,226 
422,795 
431,707 
424,075 
428.625 
468,154 

54.6 
56.1 
59.0 
67.8 
60.4 

118.689 
124.  tJ8' 
132. 4 L3 

44.2 

1211, 
122  J\b 

1 

2ii2,7Si 
295,906 
301,496 
277,659 
302,834 
302,115 
302,115 
307,664 
307,252 
305,938 
322,707 
322,707 
328,024 
328,024 
342,425 

1  1 

1900-1901... 

i  lii>,  763 
125,085 
126.116 
112,274 
117,690 
117,044 
126,989 
134,005 
127,480 
133,316 
142,813 
144,606 
136,272 
134.870 
147,812 

54.3 
54.2 
52.9 
51.5 
52.7 
56.3 
67.3 
66.2 
68.9 
69.3 
60.6 
68.3 
68.9 
60.5 

168,484 
188,269 
163, 137 
208.364 
208,816 
245,441 
210,952 
249,030 
264,448 
265,570 

46.9 
51.4 
47.8 
61.3 
58.4 
64.1 

25.4 
27.8 
26.1 
31.7 
30.7 
36.1 

42.3 
41.8 
44.3 
38.8 
'  38.7 
42.0 
43.5 
41.8 
43.5 
44.2 
44.8 
41.6 
41.1 
43.1 

65,055 
68,573 
56.588 
64,992 
72,841 
74,987 
•75,297 
88,093 
87,730 
89,008 

52.0 
54.3 
50.4 
65.2 
62.2 
59.0 
56.2 
67.5 
65.3 
62.3 

21.9 
22.7 
23.4 
21.4 
24.1 
24.  S 
24.5 
28.0 
28-7 
26.6 

1902-3  

1903-4 

1904-5 

1905-6 

1906-7  

1907-8  

61.8 
65.2 
02.8 

36.3 
38.6 
37.2 

1908-9  

190»-10.  . . 
1910-11.  .. 

1911-12..., 
1913-14  

254,265 
259,768 
288,607 

59.5 
60.6 
61.6 

34.9 
35.7 
37.2 

79,906 
82,871 
92,078 

68.6 
61.4 
62.3 

24.3 
28.3 
26.9 

1  Ceosos  of  1860.  *  Estimated.  *  Reports  incomplete. 
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Years. 

Invested 
funds: 
Six- 
teenth 
section 
funds 
and  sur- 
plus rev- 
enue. 

Miscel- 
bmeous, 
includ- 
ing bal- 
ances. 

State  ap- 
propria* 
tions, 
special 
and  gen- 
eral. * 

Poll  tax. 

Constitu- 
tional one- 
fifth  miU 
special 
•  tax. 

City  and 
county 

appropri- 
ations. 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

#iouf  vox 

151  318 
173*084 

16  372 
8  790 
19^463 

Sinn  nno 
100  000 

inn' 000 
100,000 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

i860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865* 

1865-66  * 

186&-67 

1867-68 

1868-69^ 

198,207 
198,216 
166,347 
199,680 
200,123 
200,216 
200,510 
100,427 
100,495 
137,425 
137,578 
137,672 
138,013 
138,584 
139,409 
140,025 
141,040 
141,348 
141,830 
142,361 
143,289 
143,938 
144,685 
145,110 
145,536 
145,885 
146,270 
145,000 
145,000 
145,000 
"  145,000 
"  149,237 
"150,754 
"  153,868 

26,514 
4,'000 

300,000 
160,903 
100,000 
54,276 

1869-70  * 

S137.290 
232,462 
235,525 
193,046 
180  502 
209^,887 

1871' 

182,580 
113,505 
115,642 
80,487 
73,817 
96,414 
116,627 
110,135 
120,125 
124,697 
128,212 
123,398 
136,733 
135,784 
138,010 
148,085 
•136,896 
135,127 
137,861 
151,222 
152,803 
146,545 
145,702 
143,751 
143,357 
145,235 
146,374 
153,448 
150,416 
162,853 
156,043 
145,593 

1871-72 

2,000 
14,000 
13,142 

1872-73 

1873-74 

1874-75 

1875-76 

2,050 
121 

150,000 
150,000 
130,000 
130,000 
130,000 
130,000 
130,000 
130,000 
230,000 
230,000 
230,000 
230,000 
250,000 
250,000 
350,000 
350,000 
350,000 
350,000 
350,000 
350,000 
350,000 
350,000 
350,000 
450,000 
450,000 
550,000 
550,000 

1876-77 

1877-78 

1878-79 

518 
5,197 
1,253 
923 
11,864 
690 
"2,490 
3,920 
7,264 
38,239 
182,049 
53,538 
62,277 
67,018 
52,372 
166,635 
98,950 
168,888 
184,680 
168,794 
57,684 
163,969 
78,240 
97,545 

1879-W 

"60,146 
■76,412 
8  66,990 

1880-81 

1881-82 

1882-83 

1883-84 

8  23,186 

1884-85 

1885-86 

1886-87 

1887-88 

8 174  183 
6 ig4  359 
8  onn'nnn 

1888-89 

1890-^1 

1801-02 

1892-93  

1894-95  

1895-96  

1896-97  

1897-98  

1899-1900  

1900-1  

"245,246 
"257,129 

1901-2  

Total. 


Avail- 
able 
funds 
per 
capita 

of 
school 
popu- 
lation. 


1103,640 
139,841 

237,516 

267,690 
281,874 
280,263 
275,965 
1283,870 
1283,870 
231,774 
268,731 
233,978 
112,783 
413,849 
290,250 
45,411 
»  524, 622 
600,409 
681,389 
604,979 
522,811 
474,347 
484,214 
348,891 
367,243 
377,660 
388,216 
397,465 
397,479 
392,906 
418,006 
•606,499 
» 611,640 
523,353 
516,990 
»  666, 460 
713,198 
698,698 
699,766 
698,672 
693,610 
806,271 
738,577 
809,124 
826,054 
817,242 
803,000 
916,059 
1,180,283 
1,204,135 


11.63 
1.66 
1.58 


1.47 
1.29 
1.46 
1.50 
1.29 
1. 17 
1.19 
.85 
.99 
1.02 
1.04 
1.03 
1.03 
.98 
1.03 
1.21 
1.22 
1.17 
1.14 
1.17 
1.47 
1.34 
1.27 
1.27 
1.20 
1.40 
1.26 
1.37 
1.40 
1.39 
1.27 
1.44 
1.67 
1.79 


I  Estimated. 

*  Income  1860-1865  from  auditor's  reports. 

»  Income  1865-1868  from  superintenasnt's  reports. 

<  Income  1868-69  to  1877-78  from  superintendent's  report  for  1877-78,  p.  xxxviil. 
, »  Auditor's  figures  begin. 

•  For  15  months,  Oct.  1, 1869,  to  Jan.  1, 1871. 

T  For  9  months,  Jan.  1  to  Oct.  1, 1871.  Since  that  date  the  fiscal  year  has  run  Oct.  1  to  Sept.  30. 
8  Figures  in  this  column,  1879-80  to  and  including  1889-90,  are  private  contributions  and  not  counted 
in  auditor's  report. 

>  Figures  of  superintendent;  poll  tax  then  a  local  matter  and  not  reported  to  auditor. 
10  Income  1887-88  to  date  from  auditor's  reports.  Prior  to  1887-88  totals  exceed  auditor's  by  amount 
of  poll  tax.  Prior  to  1883  auditor  gives  only  receipts  of  sixteenth  section  funds. 

II  The  law  of  Feb.  23, 1899,  an^  subsequent  laws  provided  1165,000  to  cover  the  total  interest  carried  by 
these  funds. 

"  From  1900-1901  the  figures  in  this  column  are  the  special  State  tax  of  10  cents  on  the  hundred  levied 
by  the  legislature  of  1899  and  the  30-cent  tax  provided  by  the  constitution  of  1901. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  IN  ALABAMA. 
Table  3. — School  revenues — Continued. 


Years. 


1908-  4.. 
1904^.. 

1905-  6.. 

1906-  7.. 

1907-  8.. 
1906-9.. 

1909-  10. 

1910-  11. 

1911-  12. 

1912-  13. 
19ia-14. 


Invested 
funds: 
Six- 
teenth 
section 
funds 
and  sur- 
plus rev- 
enue. 


1 1154, 406 

1  154,882 
U55,667 
1  156,496 
157,653 

158,256 
159,192 
160,041 
160,232 
161,054 
162,024 
167,798 


Miscel- 
laneous, 
includ- 
ing bal- 


$89,151 
73,264 
80,934 
85,098 
60,766 

51,203 
•59,430 
•  51,411 
•60,771 
•57,235 
•73,929 
(«) 


State  ap- 
propria- 
tions, 
special 
and  gen-, 
eral. 


$550,000 
550,000 


300,000 
350,000 
350,000 
350,000 
350,000 
350,000 
350,000 


PoUtax. 


$100,898 
126,517 
89,811 
117,566 
101,710 

124,443 
102,950 
245,112 
143,988 
179,096 
136,836 
204,860 


Constitu- 
tional one- 
fifth  mm 
s^edal 


s  $273, 437 
*  281,211 
s 880, 545 
s  927, 423 
s 982,334 

« 1,070,006 
U,  282,818 
*  1,358,062 
« 1,399,371 
'1,482,594 
« 1,566,472 
"1,734,302 


City  and 
county 

^proprl- 
ationa. 


TotaL 


Avail- 

AM* 

funds 

capita 

of 
school 


4  $063, 754 
508,243 
730,140 
1,604,951 
1,589,349 
7 1,002,011 
•531,937 


I 


I . 


•$i  JOT.x.^T 
1, 3^^'^74 
!,:?f^^.t^57 
U2m,.-83 
S.Ti-.  ^63 
-  62 
08 
12 
■J9 
^*-'J6 

:i,:['^,:i3 
:^MM.:-62 

V.J-'J.''79 
■  \..j<i.:n 

:.>.,_'62 
!•  4,4«,l^76 


tl.78 
1.8D 
1.78 
1.90 
1.8$ 

3.44 
X7I 
4.0$ 

5.22 
5.09 
5.03 
5.74 


1  The  law  of  Feb.  23, 1899,  and  subsequent  laws  provided  $165,000  to  cover  the  total  interest  earned  by 
these  funds. 

>  From  1900-1901  the  figures  in  this  column  are  the  special  State  tax  of  10  cents  on  the  hundred  levied 
by  the  legislature  of  1899  and  the  30H;«nt  tax  provided  by  the  constitution  of  1901. 

•  These  are  the  auditor's  figures,  which  represent  the  sums  passing  through  the  State  treasury.  The 
superintendent  reports  for  this  year  $1 .289,399,  which  is  equal  to  the  sums  reported  by  the  auditor  tncreaMd 
by  local,  city,  and  county  funds  which  do  not  pass  through  the  State  treasury. 

«  This  column  stands  for  local  funds  cantributed  by  cities  and  county  funds  raised  by  the  special  10- 
cent  county  school  tax. 

6  Top  row  giv'es  superintendent's  figures,  found  by  adding  to  the  auditor's  total  (bottom  row),  the 
local,  county,  and  city  contributions  given  In  column  6.  There  are  also  included  in  the  superintendent's 
total  various  miscellaneous  sums  like  fees,  supplements  by  patrons,  etc. 

•  Not  found  in  the  auditor's  report  but  maoe  up  by  sub&acting  from  his  total  the  total  of  oohimns  1, 
8, 4, 5.  In  1913-14  the  amount  apportioned  was  less  than  the  total  of  these  columns. 

7  Superintendent's  report,  1912-13,  p.  147. 
»IbW.,p.  144. 

•  City  appropriations  only. 

u  Sui>ermtendent's  report,  1913-14,  p.  119. 

Table  4. — School  expenditures. 


Years. 

Total  for 

white 
teachers. 

Miscella- 
neous, in- 
cluding 
supervi- 
sion and 
adminis- 
tration. 

Normal 
schools. 

Total  for 

ne;gro 
teachers. 

Total  ex- 
penditures, 
all  purposes. 

Balance 
on  hand. 

1865  

1  $146,825 
« 490, 278 
<  552,964 

1856  

1857  

1858  :  

•  $564,210 

1850  

« 489, 274 
< 283,870 
231,774 
268,731 
233,978 
112,783 
•413,849 
•290,250 

1861  

1862  

1863  

1 

1864  

1865^  

1866-«7    

1  From  treasurv  for  all  purposes. 

*  Includes  local  funds,  not  reported  to  auditor. 

>  This  item  is  substantially  like  those  for  1856  and  1857. 
for  teaching. 

*  This  was  the  amount  reported  to  auditor. 

«  Amount  apportioned,  but  not  all  was  used  for  schools. 


PracticaUy  all  expenditures  of  those  daya  wen 
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Yean. 


Total  for 

white 
teachers. 


Miscella- 
neoas,  in- 
dudine 
supervT- 
sioa  and 
adminis- 
tration. 


Normal 
schoob. 


Total  for 

negro 
teachers. 


Total  ex- 
penditures, 
all  purposes. 


Balance 
on  hand. 


1867-68... 
186&-69... 
im-TO... 

1871  

l«71-72... 
1873-73. . . 

1873-  74... 

1874- 76... 
1876-76. . . 

1876- 77... 

1877-  78... 

1878-  79... 

1879-  80... 

1880-  81... 

1881-  82... 

1882-  83... 

1883-  84... 

1884-  86... 
1886-86... 

1886-  87... 

1887-  88... 

1888-  89... 
1889HX)... 
1S8Q-91... 
1S91-^. . . 
1882-93... 
l»»-«4... 
1W4-95... 
18«6-96... 
1806-97... 
18*7-98... 
18©8-W. . . 

1899-  1900. 

1900-  1.... 

1901- 2  

1902-  ^  

1903-  4  

1904-  6  

1906-^  

1906-  7  

1907-  8  


1908-  9.. 

1909-  10. 

1910-  11. 
1011-12. 

1912-  13. 

1913-  14. 


1  $269,660 
» 317,416 
318,288 
271,420 
204,791 
282,390 
195,860 
228,817 
204,681 
208,669 
208,681 
226,868 
222,996 
252,740 
286,660 
298,260 
303,661 
291,884 
294,181 
296,906 
323,737 
330,896 


ft  665,360 


•904,190 
•902,610 


1,922,334 
2,143,662 
2,417,379 
•2,607,669 
8  2,553,364 
■2,704,665 
•2,962,168 


$52,662 
10,913 
40,750 
40,550 
37,050 
28,050 
30,587 
6,150 
7,582 
6,077 
12,615 
12,048 
12,420 
12,215 
12,860 
14,446 
14,601 
15,661 
15,556 
13,903 
16,099 
15,866 
16, 129 


16,372 
26,000 


786,062 
708,185 
678, 196 
910,683 


10,750 
9,750 
8,000 
10,000 
8,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
13,500 
13,500 
15,500 
15,500 
21,500 
21,500 
25,500 
25,500 
36,500 
23,000 
:W,500 
30,500 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
31,000 
32,000 
32,000 
32,000 
32,000 
32,000 
44,500 
S4,500 
44,500 
54,500 
64,500 
64,500 
54,500 

74,500 
79,600 
85,700 
86,600 
118,500 
114,500 
114,500 


1  $194, 927 
1  230,357 
234,600 
202,812 
163,460 
207,102 
141,416 
159,864 
148,423 
155,850 
158,913 
158,902 
152,890 
167,398 
202,131 
204,499 
198,221 
194,380 
183,934 
201,218 
208, 180 
208,995 


273,001  I 
287,045  ' 
329,095 
357,585  I 
376,192  : 
395,674  ' 
401,607  I 


1  $44,773 

602, 166 
1  491, 193 

1  588, 523 
605,420 
621,032 
404,301 
530,079 
351,426 
396,266 
369,060 
387,033 
388, 141 

2  410,690 

*m,m 

>448,498 
*  SU'S,  727 
i  SSi.liSO 
s&4:t,044 
3527,320 
J  ^169 

6^,  135 
644,656 
647,400 
530,016 
554,092 
571,384 

7001,804 
045,  H77 
840»{^3 
1,084,331 
1,119.397 
1,098,113 
1,107,!^ 
1,124,732 
1,22^:^ 
1,253,^ 
T2,l%,y36 
l,«i.^J,^il6 
2,4:^1,708 
1,905,993 
2,740,473 
3,105,173 
3,719,^13 
a,07W,  (MM 

3,mS93 
3,m,379 
7  4,311+458 
3^9^496 


$9,216 

2,062 
1,641 
3,420 
779 
2,605 
70 


141 
8,303 
9,326 
427 
« 11, 600 
«690 
« 1,180 


•3.421 
^685 

181,301 
53,396 

« 60, 663 

4  65, 109 
51,272 

163,595 
97,264 

167, 193 

183,409 

167,514 
66,438 

157, 123 
75, 116 
96,982 
81,738 
60,773 
78,018 
82,175 
68, 190 
48,638 
'172,327 
60,992 

130,938 
48,405 

148,363 
59,473 

106,225 
35,358 

155,756 
54,336 

104,978 
17,^ 

171,618 
15,601 


i  Amount  apportioned,  but  not  all  was  used  for  schools. 

•  Superintendent's  figures. 

•  Auditor's  figures  begin. 

•  Includes  local  funds,  not  reported  to  auditor, 
ft  Includes  white  and  black. 

•  Includes  supervision;  white  and  black. 

7  Top  row  gives  superintendent's  figures  and  includes  local  county  and  city  funds,  of  column  6,  table  3; 
<ower  row  gives  auditor's  figures,  who  excludes  all  funds  that  do  not  pass  through  State  treasury. 

•  Presamably  includes  greater  part  of  sums  paid  for  supervision. 
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Table  5. — Assessed  valuaiion  of  property. 


1848  11191,761,000 

1849   «  62,536,000 

1850   «  66,381,000 

1851   «  66,353,000 

1852   «  79,233,000 

1853   »  89,289,000 

1854   »  92,021,000 

1855  

1856   a  110,992,000 

1857   « 122,295,000 

1858   » 126,949,000 

1859-1875  

1876   135,535,000 

1877   130,799,000 

1878   126,773,000 

1879   123,757,000 

1880   139,077,000 


1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
188). 
18S7. 
188S. 
1889. 

\m. 

1801. 
1832. 
1803. 

m\. 

1805. 
1K9). 
1897. 


»t53,»SO,000 
151,520,000 
15^h5J8.l)00 
1!17,1L>^,000 
!:2.:.:>s.000 
17.;,  Hk^.cxK) 

!  .000 

J^.v^.OOO 

["...iir,<30o 

■^/^^',000 
^.~o,<110,000 
260,926,000 
283,061,000 
244,586,000 
242,537.000 
246,083,000 
259,427,000 


1898   $300,201,000 

1899    262,144,000 

1900   270,406,000 

1901   288,657,000 

1902    298,440,000 

1903   311,100,000 

1904   326,173,000 

1905    347,228,000 

1906   374,850,000 

1907    450,288,000 

1908    467,784,000 

1909    484,350,000 

1910   £06,588,000 

1911   641,764,000 

1912   566,807,000 

1913    580,588.000 

1914   615,380,000 


J  Includes  slaves. 


s  Slaves  not  included. 


ADDENDUM. 

After  the  above  story  of  public  school  education  was  put  into  type 
the  State  legislature  met  in  its  regular  quadrennial  session  early  in 
January,  1915,  and  after  remaining  in  session  for  20  legislative  days 
adjourned  on  February  19  to  reassemble  on  July  13,  1915. 

The  principal  educational  work  accomplished  includes  an  act 
providing  for  a  literacy  commission,  and  an  act  authorizing  the 
State  board  of  examiners  to  grant  teacher  certificates  to  graduates 
of  certain  institutions  of  higher  learning  w^ho  have  had  an  amount  of 
professional  training  approved  by  said  board  of  examiners,  and  to 
those  who  hold  unexpired  certificates  in  other  States  for  a  time  not 
to  exceed  that  of  the  imexpired  certificate. 

By  a  two-thirds  vote  the  legislature  submitted  to  the  people  for 
popular  ratification  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  State  constitution, 
providing  that  the  counties  be  given  power  to  levy  a  special  tax 
not  exceeding  50  cents  on  $100  and  that  the  school  districts,  includ- 
ing incorporated  cities  or  towns,  be  also  given  power  to  levy  a 
special  tax  of  not  over  50  cents  on  $100,  provided  '*that  no  district 
tax  shall  be  voted  or  collected  except  in  such  counties  as  are 
levying  and  collecting  not  less  than  a  3-mill  special  county  tax." 
No  tax  may  be  levied  except  by  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  voters, 
who  may  also  fix  the  rate  and  the  time  the  tax  is  to  continue. 

This  tax  proposition  will  be  passed  on  by  the  electors  at  the  regular 
election  to  be  held  in  November,  1916.  In  a  final  word  of  exhortation 
Supt.  Feagin  says  in  his  last  report: 

The  several  lines  of  improvement  suggested  in  this  report,  including  better  teachere, 
longer  terms,  better  attendance,  better  buildings,  better  equipment,  better  oiganl- 
zation,  better  administration,  better  supervision,  all  depend  upon  the  willingnesB 
and  authority  of  the  taxpayers  to  finance  the  same.  *  *  ♦  In  a  word,  if  Al»- 
baina's  educational  needs  were  to  be  resolved  into  one  supreme  requirement  and  that 
requirement  were  translated  into  law,  it  should  be  written  large:  Local  tazatioii, 
first  by  counties,  and  then  by  districts. 
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1.  PRIMARY  SOURCES. 

Official  Letter  Books  (MS.). 

W.  F.  Perry,  April  9,  1857,  to  March  8,  1858. 

Deals  with  sixteenth  section  lands,  notes,[payments,  and  Interest;  with  trustees  of  townships,  their 
appointments,  qualifications,  and  duties,  and  with  the  troubles  of  teachers.  Local  and  detailed, 
little  of  State  or  general  significance. 

G.  B.  Duval,  September  20,  1858,  to  May  5,  1860. 

Deals  with  deaf  and  dumb  histitutions,  sixteenth  sections,  moneys,  notes,  interest,  etc.— the 
details  of  the  system,  little  on  the  principles. 

Duval,  Allen,  and  Taylor,  June  1,  1860,  to  April  29,  1865. 

Of  considerable  value;  contains  practically  all  that  we  have  of  the  war  period. 

Dr.  N.  B.  Cloud,  June  26  to  August  14,  1869. 

Only  a  few  letters  copied  and  these  of  slight  value. 

J.  H.  Speed,  January  6  to  October  1,  1873. 

Occupied  mainly  in  telling  why  there  could  be  no  schools  opened  that  year. 

Associations^  Official  Reports ^  Educational  Journals,  etc. 

Alabama  educational  association.  Proceedings,  1856,  1857,  1858,  1859,  1883  (MS.) 
1884^1914. 

Alabama  educational  journal.  Vol.  1,  January-December,  1857.  Folio,  edited  by 
W.  F.  Perry.  Vol.  2,  October,  1858-September,  1859.  Octavo,  edited  by 
Noah  K.  Davis. 

Alabama  historical  society,  transactions,  vols.  1-4,  1897-98,  1898-99,  1899-1903. 
These  volumes  contain  many  contributions  of  value  in  a  study  of  education. 

Alabama  journal  of  education,  Montgomery,  April,  1871  (May,  1871,  vol.  1,  no.  2,  is 
first  one  actually  seen)-June,  1871. 

Alabama  progress,  Montgomery,  March  18,  1882-August  25,  1883. 

Alabama  State  teachers'  association  (colored).   Proceedings,  1889,  1896. 

Alabama  teachers*  journal,  HuntsvlUe,  July  (December,  1885,  vol.  1,  no.  6,  is  the 
earliest  number  8een)-September,  1889  (vol.  4,  no.  12). 

City  school  reports,  since  1886-87.  >lo  earlier  years  seen.  Birmingham,  Montgom- 
ery, and  other  towns. 

Constitutions,  Federal  and  State,  ed.  by  Francis  Newton  Thorpe. 

Department  of  Education.  Reports  of  the  State  superintendent,  1856  to  date,  so  to 
as  published  except  1865. 

 .   Bulletin  No.  43. — An  educational  survey  of  three  counties  in  Alabama. 

Montgomery,  1914. 

Educational  exchange,  Birmingham-Montgomery-Birmingham,  April,  1889  (vol.  1,  no. 
1)  to  date. 
No  volumes  5  and  6  apparently. 

Educator,  Huntsville,  vol.  16,  no.  11,  is  for  December,  1913. 

A  monthly  educational  and  industrial  Journal  edited  in  the  interests  of  the  negroes. 

Laws.   Session  laws,  codes,  or  revisals. 
From  the  earliest  times  to  date. 
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Mobile. — The  board  of  school  commissioiiera  and.  the  public  school  system  of  the 
city  and  county  of  Mobile.  1869. 
Not  seen. 

Porter,  B.  F.  Argument  in  support  of  a  bill  introduced  by  him  into  the  House  of 
Representatives  '^for  the  preservation  of  the  sixteenth  section  grants,  and  to 
establish  permanently,  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  a  common  school  fund  so  as  to 
fully  secure  the  intellectual  improvement  and  moral  welfare  of  the  youth  of  the 
State."  n.  p.  [1847-48.] 
Copy  in  the  Curry  Collection, 

PubUc  documents  to  date.  Including  auditors'  reports,  treasurer's  reports,  governor's 
messages.  Senate  and  House  journals,  and  accompanying  papers,  etc. 

Report  from  the  Committee  on  education  on  the  subject  of  public  schools.  Mont- 
gomery, 1852.   14  p.  8**. 
Signed  Charles  P.  Robinson,  oh.  House  com.  on  ed. ,  with  proposed  bill  (which  lialled  to  become  law). 

Report  of  the  House  committee  on  education,  A.  B.  Meek,  chairman.   Protests  of 
members  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  against  the  bill  enacted  into  law. 
In  House  and  Senate  journals,  1853-64. 

Also  printed  as  separate?  in  Curry  Collection,  Montgomery,  1854.  15+11  p.  8*. 

Report  of  the  Judiciary  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  ^'Resolution  of  inquiry" 
into  allied  ''Illegal  use,  or  unlawful  application  of  the  public  money,  or  any 
part  of  the  school  fund  for  Mobile  county,  or  other  public  fund."  Montgomery, 
1870. 

School  laws,  1854  to  date,  all  special  editions. 

Southern  educational  journal  and  family  magazine.  Ed.  by  F.  H.  Brooks,  Mobile, 
1844. 

Bureau  of  education  has  vol.  1,  nos.  4-6,  January-March,  1844.  No  others  seen. 
Said  by  Owen  to  be  the  first  educational  journal  published  in  the  State. 

Southern  teacher.  Ed.  by  W.  S.  Barton,  Montgomery,  1859-61,  bimonthly  and 
monthly.   Vol.  1,  July  1859  to  July  1860.   Vol.  2,  August  1860  to  April  1861. 

TheNovembernumber,  1860,isvoL2,no.  4;  Aprfl  1861  is  vol.  2,  no.  9.  No  other  copies  seen.  ThcBt 
are  the  property  of  the  Alabama  State  department  of  archives  and  history. 

Speed,  Joseph  H.   Address  delivered  before  the  Board  of  education,  Nov^iber  23, 

1872.   Montgomery,  1872.   11  p.  8°. 
State  board  of  education.   Journals,  1868-74. 
Acts  passed  by  State  board  of  education,  1868-74. 

Supreme  court  reports.   Vols.  34,  44,  82,  83,  115,  140,  165, 180. 
United  States  Census  reports,  1840-1910. 
United  States  Statutes  at  large. 

Many  laws  in  the  earlier  volumes  deal  with  Alabama. 

2.  SECONDARY  SOURCES. 

Baldwin,  Joseph  G.   The  flush  times  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi.   New  York,  1853. 
Blandin,  3frs.  Isabella  M.  E.   History  of  higher  education  of  women  in  the  South 
prior  to  1860.   Washington,  1909. 
Gives  extended  accounts  of  schools  in  Alabama. 

Brewer,  Willis.   Alabama:  her  history,  resources,  war  record  and  public  men, 

1540-1872.   Montgomery,  1872. 
Clark,  Willis  G.   History  of  education  in  Alabama,  1702-1889.   Washington,  1889. 
Covers  the  whole  field  of  education. 

 ,  The  progress  of  education.   In  Memorial  Record  of  Alabama,  I.  pp.  154-216. 

Madison,  Wis.,  1893. 
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DuBoae,  John  W.  The  life  and  timee  of  William  Lowndee  Yancey.  Binningham, 
1892. 

DuBose,  Joel  C.   School  history  of  Alabama.   Richmond,  Ya.  [cl908.] 
Fleming,  Walter  L.   Civil  war  and  reconstruction  in  Alabama.   New  York,  1905. 
Based  on  sources;  generally  Hair  and  accurate;  but  frankly  pro-Southern. 

Garrett,  William.   Reminiscences  of  public  men  in  Alabama  for  thirty  years.  At- 
lanta, 1872. 
Mainly  biographical. 

Hamilton,  Peter  J.   Colonial  Mobile.   Boston,  1897.   Second  edition  in  1910, 
See  especially  the  second  edition,  passim. 

 Mobile  of  the  Five  Flags.   Mobile,  1913. 

Hodgson,  Joseph.   The  cradle  of  the  Confederacy.   Mobile,  1876. 
Owen,  Thomas  M.   Bibliography  of  Alabama.  Washington,  Amer.  historical  asso- 
ciation, 1898. 

An  exceedingly  valuable  classii&cation  and  review  of  the  materials  relating  to  the  history  of  the 
State. 

 Alabama  Library  List.   Montgomery,  1912. 

An  annotated  list  of  books  suitable  for  rural  schools,  other  elementary  and  grammar  schools,  high 
schools,  and  small  public  libraries. 

 Second  edition.   Montgoi^ery,  1913. 

Forms  State  Department  of  Education  Bulletin,  No.  39. 

Perry,  William  F.  The  genesis  of  public  education  in  Alabama.  In  Alabama  his- 
torical society.   Transactions,  II,  1897-1898.   p.  14-27. 

Pickett,  Albert  James.  History  of  Alabama  and  incidentally  of  Geoigia  and  Missis- 
sippi.  Annals  of  Alabama,  1819-1900,  by  Thomas  M.  Owen.   Birmingham,  1900. 

Reynolds,  Bernard.   Sketches  of  Mobile  from  1814  to  the  present  time.   Mobile,  1868. 
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Abercrombie,  J.  W.,  and  public  schools  of  Ala- 
bama, 135;  and  secondary  education.  184-1S5;  rec- 
ommendations for  public  schools,  138-139. 

Academies.  8u  Private  schools. 

Academy,  near  StatesvUle,  Autau^  County.  20. 

Administration  of  schools.  50;  unification,  149. 

Agricultural  education,  discussion,  51-52. 

Agricultural  experiment  stations,  estaldishment, 
132. 

Agricultural  schools,  district,  organization  and  his- 
tory, 136-137,  178-180. 

Agricultural  Society,  Greensborough,  property,  19. 

Alabama,  evolution  of.  7-15. 

Alabama,  Territory  of,  districts,  11-13;  established 
by  Congress.  8. 

Alabama,  University  of,  and  secondary  education, 
184-185;  begins  summer  school,  144. 

Alabama  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  work,  182. 

Alabama  Educational  Association,  advocates  local 
taxation.  121;  organization,  76. 

Alabama  Educational  Journal,  founded,  76. 

Alabama  Female  Institute,  takes  over  property  of 
Tuscaloosa  Female  Acaaemy,  20. 

Alabama  Girls'  Technical  Institute,  work,  182-183. 

Alabcmia  Institute  of  Literature  and  Industry,  es- 
tablishment, 20. 

Alabama  Journal  of  Education,  merged  into  the 
"Advance,"  160. 

Alabama  Medical  University,  authorized  to  confer 
degree,  21. 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  summer  school  for 

farmers,  144. 
Alabama  Progress,  establishment,  125, 125, 160. 
Alabama  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind,  work,  184. 
Alabama  Teachers'  Journal,  founded,  126. 
Alabama  (white)  Boys'  Industrial  School,  work, 

183-184. 

American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, industrial  schools  established,  23-24. 

American  settlements.  Tombigbee  River,  11. 

Appropriations,  121. 134. 

Appropriations  ana  expenditures,  104. 

Armstrong,  H.  C,  and  public  schools  in  Alabama, 
119-120. 

Athens  Female  Academy,  establishment,  18. 
Athens  Male  Academy,  teachers  and  students 

exempted  from  military  service,  19. 
Attendance,  school,  discussion,  196;  statistics,  198. 

Baker,  N.  R.,  and  rural  school  supervision,  174. 
Baldwin  County,  fund  for  schools,  24. 
Bank  of  Alabazna,  and  school  funds.  27-^0. 
Barton  Academy,  used  for  public  scnool,  44. 
Beginnhig  of  a  new  era  (18Si8-1914),  135-140. 
Bibb,  Governor,  and  education,  17. 
Bibliography,  203-205. 
Bfloxi,  settlement  in  1699,  7. 
Birmingham,  public  schools.  See  City  schools. 
Blind,  education.  184. 
Blountville  Academy,  funds,  24. 
Board  of  education,  State.  See  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Books  for  teachers,  recommended,  67. 
Box,  L.  F.,  and  public  education,  118-119. 

Centenary  Institute  of  the  Alabama  Conference  of 

the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  authorized  to 

confer  degrees,  21. 
Central  Masonic  Institute.  Su  Masonic  University. 
Certificates,  teachers,  legislation  regarding,  149-150. 
Cbapman,  Reuben,  message  regarding  common 

schools  and  agricultural  education,  51-62. 
Chickasaw  Indians,  schools,  2^24. 
Cbisholm,  M.  A.,  service  as  State  superintendent  of 

schools,  84. 
Choctaw  Indians,  schools,  24. 


City  schools,  organization  and  development,  162- 
168. 

Civil  War,  education  during,  78-83;  private  schools 

prior  to,  16-25. 
Claibome  Academy,  purchase  of  site,  18. 
Clark,  T.  H.,  on  the  boat  as  an  emblem  of  progress, 

14.  . 

Clark,  W.  G^  study  of  school  systems,  45-46. 

Claxton,  P.  F.,  letter  of  transmittal,  5. 

Clavton  Male  and  Female  Academy,  establishment, 
21;  exempted  from  taxation,  25. 

Cloud,  N.  B.,  and  public  schools  of  Alabama,  89-00; 
on  pay  of  public  school  teachers,  94;  on  recon- 
struction in  the  public  schools,  84. 

Codification  of  school  laws,  131. 

CoUeges  and  universities,  20-22. 144, 184-185. 

Collier,  fl.  W.,  message  regarding  common  schools, 
52-55. 

Commissioner  of  Education.  See  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

Compulsory  education,  advocated,  149. 

Concord  Academy,  income,  18. 

Congressional  district  aolcultural  schools,  law  gov- 
erning them  amended.  136-137. 

Constitution  of  1875,  educational  provisions,  114- 
116. 

Constitution  of  1901,  educational  provisk>ns,  140-142. 

Coosawda  Academy,  property,  18. 

Council.  W.  H.,  and  education  of  negroes,  171. 

County  nigh  schools.  Set  High  schools,  county. 

County  superintendents,  appointment  and  duties. 
116-117;  average  salary  in  1874-75,  109;  protest 
against  selecting  from  among  lavryers  and  politi- 
cians, 121. 

County  system,  basis  of  administration,  14^-144. 
Coursesof  study.  65-67;    flexible,   for  ungraded 

country  schools,  126;  tendency  to  develop  into 

cultural,  136. 
Curry,  J.  L.  M.,  on  education  in  Alabama,  128-129. 
Cuirry  collection,  6. 

Dayton  Literary  Association,  authorized  to  confer 

degrees,  21. 
Deaf  and  dumb,  education.  182. 
DecatUr ,  public  schools.  See  City  schools. 
Denees,  20-21. 
De  Narvaez,  early  visit,  7. 
De  Soto,  exploration,  7. 

District  agricultural  schools,  organization,  and  his- 
tory, 17&-180. 

Du  Bose.  J.  C,  associate  professor  of  secondary  edu- 
cation in  University  of  Alabama,  186. 

Duval.  G.  B. , on  educational oonditkms  in  Alabama, 
77-78. 

Economy  in  administrative  expenses,  96. 

Educational  fund.  See  School  fimd. 

Educational  Institutions  (1850),  55. 

Educationalioumalism,  125-126. 160. 

Educational  legislation.  See  School  laws. 

Enrollment,  69, 106, 120, 148, 198. 

Eufaula,  public  schools.  Sre  City  schools. 

Evergreen  Male  and  Female  Academy,  no  spirits 
to  be  sold  in  vicinity,  21. 

Examinations,  teachers,  correction  of  evils,  136. 

Expenditures,  school,  statistics,  200-201. 

Explorations,  French  and  Spanish,  7-8. 

Feagin,  Supt.,  on  school  improvement,  202. 

Fleming,  W.  L.,  on  State  system  ol  textbooks,  95. 

Franklm  Academy,  holding  of  land,  20. 

Franklin  Female  Academy,  exempted  from  taxa- 
tion, 19. 

Freedman's  Bureau,  work,  169. 

Funds  public,  schools  supported  in  p€u>t,  23-25. 

General  Education  Board,  and  professorships  of 
secondary  education,  18V185. 
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Georgia,  oontention  between  United  States,  8;  rela- 
tion to  Alabama,  15. 

Oirls'  Industrial  SchooL  See  Alabama  Girls'  Tech- 
nical Institute. 

Glover.  E.  C.  on  free  textbooks,  148. 

Graded  schools,  progress,  126. 

Green  Academy,  establishment,  18;  funds  for 
schools,  24. 

Greenville  Academv,  property,  19. 

Gunneb,  H .  C,  and  public  schools  of  Alabama,  139. 

Harris,  E.  R.,  on  education  in  Alabama,  147. 

Harris,  J.  G.,  and  public  schools  in  Alabama,  127. 

Henry  County  Academy,  lottery  for  buildings,  19. 

High  school  commission,  185. 

High  schools,  county,  history,  184. 

Hm,  I.  W.,  and  public  schools  of  Alabama,  142. 

Hobdy,  J.  B.,  supervision  of  rural  schools,  175. 

Hodgson,  Joseph,  first  oon^ervative  superintendent, 
96;  on  depressing  elements  in  school  life,  100;  on 
negro  education,  85-86. 

Howard  CoUege,  allowed  to  erant  de^p-ees,  21. 

Hundley,  O.  H.,  and  amendment  of  the  constitu- 
tion. 130. 

Hundley  constitutional  amendment,  127-134. 
Huntsville  Library  Co.,  incorporation,  18. 
Huntsville  State  Colored  Normal  and  Industrial 

School,  work,  171. 
Illiteracy,  statistics,  194-195. 
Immigration,  development,  9-15. 
Income,  school  (1874-75),  110. 
Indian  trails,  lines  of  travel  of  immigrants,  12-13. 
Indians,  mission  schools,  23-24. 
Industrial  education,  negroes,  171-172. 
Industrial  school  for  white  girls,  established,  131. 
Industrial  schools,  23-24, 182-184. 
Jefferson  Academy,  establishment,  19;  funds  raised 

by  lottery,  18. 
Journalism,  educational.  See  Edooational  jour- 


Lafayette  (Female)  Academy^  memorial  to  Congress 

for  quarter  section  of  land,  24. 
La  Grange  College,  (diarter  and  plans  enlarged,. 22; 

establishment,  l9. 
Lancastrian  plan  for  school,  Huntsville.  19. 
Land  grants,  sixteenth  sections  (1819-1914),  public 

school  support,  26-41. 
Land  notes,  sixteenth-section.  119. 
La  Salle,  idea  of  French  Empire,  7. 
Laws,  school.  See  School  laws. 
Legislation,  school.  See  School  laws. 
Libraries  and  library  organizations,  rural  schools, 

177-178. 

Lotteries,  for  educational  purposes.  8u  Private 
schools. 

Louisiana,  Province  of,  encouragement  of  Immlgra- 
Uon  by  English,  10-11. 

McGehee  College,  chartered,  22. 

Madison  College,  incorporation,  20. 

McKleroy.  J.  M.,  on  educational  conditions  in  Ala- 
bama, 106-109. 

Manual  Labor  Institute  of  South  Alabama.  See 
Madison  0>llege. 

Martin,  W.  J.,  on  school  lands,  39. 

Masonfc  University,  established,  22. 

Medical  College  of  tne  State  of  Alabama,  chartered, 
22. 

Meek.  A.  B.,  and  establishment  of  public  school 
svstem,  68-63. 

Military  education,  appropriations,  79. 

Mflton  Academy,  lottery  for  buildings,  18. 

Mission  schools,  for  Indians,  23-24. 

Mobile,  history  of  public  schools,  162:  income  and 
expenditures  of  schools,  statistics,  47;  local  taxa- 
tion for  schools,  122;  loss^in  annual  revenue,  151; 
oldest  settlement,  11;  rise  of  public  schools,  42-47; 
stru|gle  between  the  old  regime  and  the  new. 

Mobile  College,  establishment,  20. 

Mobile  County,  system  of  schools,  115. 

Mon  tgomery ,  pu  blic  schools.  See  City  schools. 

Montgomery  Academy,  lottery  for  buildings,  18. 

Moulton  Library  Company,  establishment,  18. 

Negroes,  entitled  to  share  of  sixteenth-section  fund, 
85-86;  illiteracy,  194;  schools,  15&-167, 168-172, 175, 
198-202;  statistics,  9;  suffrage,  191. 


Normal  institutes,  supported  by  Peabody  ftmd,  m. 
Normal  schools,  history  and  activities.  125, 156-161; 

statistics,  200-201;  white  male  teachers,  at  Fkw- 

ence,  101. 

North  Alabama  College,  chartered,  22. 

O'Neal,  Governor,  on  educational  lesUatian  to 

Alabama,  15^154. 
Oltelika,  public  schools.  ;9«e  City  schools. 
Organization  of  schools,  weakness  of  law  of  104. 

64-65. 

Owen,  T.  M.,  and  rural  school  libraries,  177-178. 
Palmer,  Solomon,  and  public  achools  of  AiatMuw 

120.  »       *-  ' 

Paterson,  W.  B.,  and  negro  education,  170. 
Peabody  fund,  and  normal  institutes,  125: 

teachers,  157-158. 
Pft^^,  professorship.  University  of 

Perry,  W.  F.,  and  sixteenth-eectkm  funds,  114; 
on  character  and  yalue  of  schoolhooses,  70;  on 
condition  of  public  schools,  56-67;  defense  of  tfat 
county  superintendents,  74 :  on  incnaae  of  si^iool 
fund,  70;  on  organization  of  schools,  63-M;  on  tbe 
textbook  question,  77. 

Phmips,  J.  n.,  on  local  taxation  of  schools,  134. 

Phvlomathian  Society,  establishmeat,  19. 

Pickett,  A.  J.,  on  immigratkm  to  Louisiana,  11. 

Pierce,  John,  and  establishment  of  first  American 
sdiool.  17. 

Population,  census  of  1880, 14-15;  statistical  view  of 
growth  firom  1800-1910,  9;  statistical  view  of  the 
sources,  1850-1900, 9;  white,  in  1850, 65. 

Population,  school,  statistics,  197. 

Porter,  B.  F.,  and  sixteenth  section  grants,  30-32. 

Property,  school,  statistics,  197;  vahie.  174. 

Private  schools,  before  the  Civfl  War,  16-25;  im- 
portanoe,  126. 

Public  and  private  schools,  dlffenntiatiGa  betwen, 
50. 

Public  schools,  reorganizatinn  and  prooMB  (187^ 

1898),  114-134;  (185&-1865),work,d9-«d. 
RM^njg^circles,  teadiers,  history,  159;  oipaika> 

Reconstruction  period,  schools  during,  84-113. 
Redistricting  public  sc^oote,  142-143. 
Revenues,  school,  statistics,  199-200. 
Reynolds,  R.  M. ,  on  sale  of  school  lands,  36-37. 
Roads,  improvement  by  Federal  (loyemnMnt,  13, 
Rural  sdiools,  libraries  and  library  organfaaUoDi 

177-178;  statistics,  173-176. 
Rutland,  J.  R.,  and 'secondary  education,  186. 
Ryan,  J.  B.,  on  educational  conditions  in  Alahaiw. 

83. 

St.  Stephens  Academy,  establishment,  18. 

Salaries,  county  sup^mtendents.  Set  County  so- 
perintendents'  salaries. 

Sfuarles,  teachers.  See  Teachers'  salariea. 

School  administration,  50. 

School  attendance,  discussion.  196. 

BdKwl  codes  of  1877  and  1879, 116, 119. 

School  districts,  creation  of  separate,  132;  power  h> 
levy  taxes,  122-124;  taxation,  127. 

School  expenditures,  statistics,  200, 201 . 

School  fund,  58,  62, 107. 124, 136;  administxatian  of 
sixteenth  section  land,  20-41;  apportioonuot,  75- 
76,  85,  97-98;  appropriation  during  war  period, 
79;  distributed  M  the  year  1856,  60-70;  income, 
69,73;  indebtedness  of  State  to, 34,35:  insalB<tet 
to  meet  needs,  150;  principal  of  the  sixteenth  seo- 
tion.  41;  under  constitution  of  1901, 146. 

Schooihouses,  44-46;  character  and  vataie,  70-71: 
criticism,  144-145;  issuing,  bonds  for,  136;  need  of 
better,  126;  rural,  172-173. 

School  Improvement  Association,  and  rural  schooi 
work.  176. 

School  indemnity  lands,  sale,  131. 

School  laws,  discussion,  71-73, 101-113;  first  passed, 
42-43;  feneral  administratk>n  of  schools,  149:  his- 
tory. 60-64;  organizatton  of  public  schools,  48^ 
teachers'  cortfflcates,  14»-150.  See  alto  School 
codes. 

School  money,  law  regarding  apportionment,  4Ql 
School  organization,  weakness  oilaw  of  1^,  M-tt. 
School  populatton,  in  the  year  1856,  60;  r — 
197. 
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School  property,  statistics,  197, 302. 
School  revenues,  statistics.  199-200. 
Sc^^l^^stem,  r^somd  of  history  and  conditions, 

School  term,  in  1887-88, 124;  Tnininuini  loigth  fixed, 
137. 

School  township,  first  incorporation,  27. 

School  year,  statistics,  197. 

Secondary  education,  and  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama, 184-185. 

Secondary  schools.  See  High  schools. 

Selma,  public  schools.  See  City  schools. 

Settlements,  early  territorial  days,  11-13. 

Shepherd^.  O.,  on  general  interpretation  of  school 
law,  73-73. 

Sibley,  7.  L.,  supervision  of  negro  rural  schools,  175. 

Sixteenth-section  land  notes,  119. 

Slaughter,  J.  N.,  on  method  of  selecting  State  and 

oountysuperintendents,  121. 
Smith,  Walter,  on  public-school  buildings.  44. 
Solemn  Orove  Academy,  annual  income,  18. 
SomervUle,  James,  on  educational  provisions  of  the 

constitution  of  1875, 115-116. 
Southern  Military  Academy,  funds  raised  by  lot- 

S<raSwat  Alabama  Aflicultural  School  and  Ex- 
periment Station,  work.  179. 

Sparta  Academy,  lottery  for  buildings,  18. 

Speed,  J.  H.,  on  educational  experiences  of  the  past, 
101. 

Spring  Hill  College,  permitted  to  confer  degrees,  20. 
State  Doard  of  education,  establishment  and  func- 
tions, 87-88. 

State  school  system,  experimental  period  in  organ- 
ization, 4a-57;  organisation.  58-68. 

State  superintendent  of  schools,  56-57, 80-90. 96, 119- 
120, 135, 146, 203;  duties,  61, 67-68;  protest  against 
selecting  fh>m  among  lawyers  and  politicians,  121. 

Statistics  of  educational  institutions,  public  and 
private,  50. 

Statistics  of  public  schools,  60-70,  78-79,  105-106, 
134-125,  148,  197-202;  Reconstruction  period,  94. 
Summer  schools.  144. 

Summerfield  Female  Seminary,  establishment, 
20. 

Superintendent,  State.  See  State  sui>erintendent  of 
schools. 

Superintendents,  county.  See  County  superintend- 
ents. 

Supervision,  county,  progress,  137;  lack  of  efficient. 

In  school  act,  62;  private  schools,  16-17;  rural 

schools,  174-175. 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  decision 

regarding  school  lands,  40. 

7fl075«  -If,  14 


Taxation,  public  schools,  increase  in  1898-99,  121; 
local,  122-124,  133,  13&-136;  methods.  151;  no  law 
exempting  scnod  property  till  1832,  16:  ncom- 
mendations,  151-1£2;  school  districts,  127;  special 
districts,  126;  under  constitution  of  1901, 1^42 

Taylor.  J .  J3 .,  on  educational  conditions  in  Alabama, 


Teachers,  examination  and  certification,  144;  exan^ 
inations,  correction  of  evils,  136;  exempted  fk-om 
mUltary  service  in  1825-26, 24;  statistks,  197;  total 
expenditures  for,  200-201;  training.  See  Normal 
schools. 

Teachers'  associations,  discussfon,  158-150;  organi- 
zation, 125. 

Teachers'  certificates,  legislation,  149-150. 

Teachers'  institutes,  new  law  passed,  158;  organi- 
zation, 125. 

Teachers'  salaries,  difference  between  city  and  rural 

instructors,  150;  high  schools,  186;  in  1867-72, 101; 

Reconstruction  period.  94. 
Tennessee,  relation  to  Alabama,  15. 
Textbook  commission,  created,  136. 
Textbooks,  66-67, 77;  changes  and  variations,  136; 

State  system  during  Reconstruction  poiod,  95. 
Thomas.  J.  S.,  and  secondary  education,  186. 
Township,  school,  first  Incorporation,  27. 
Tuition  fees,  pubuo  schools,  137. 
Turner,  J.  O.,  and  publfe  schools  of  Alabamjo,  131. 
Tuscaloosa,  public  schools.  See  City  schools. 
Tuscaloosa  Female  Academy,  raising  Amds  by 

lottery,  19. 

Tuscaloosa  Library  Company,  property,  19. 
Tuskeeee  Normal  School,  establbhment  and  work, 
171-472. 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  and 

education  in  Alabama,  127. 
University  of  Alabama,  and  secondary  education, 

184-185;  summer  school,  144. 
Valley  Creek  Academy,  grant  of  lands,  24. 
Washington,  Booker  T.,  and  negro  education,  160, 

172. 

Washington  Academy,  establishment,  17. 
Wesleyan  Female  Academy,  incorporation,  20. 
W«^  Florida,  reorganization  of  territory  by  Eng- 

Wilcox  SocIe^[,  property,  19. 

Willingham,  a.  J.,  and  public  schools  in  Alabama, 

146;  on  school  attendance,  196. 
Winston,  Qovemor,  vetoes  various  college  and 

academy  acts,  16. 
Winston,  J.  A.,  on  oountysuperintendents,  73. 
Women,  education,  18-19, 20-21, 24-25, 131, 182-183. 

See  aUo  Private  schools. 
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